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The Superior 
Reducing 
Compound. 





THE LATEST, 

THE BEST, 

THE MOST 

SATISFACTORY 



^Tzu^TT All -Round Ink Reducer on the Market! 

Makes the Oldest, Toughest, Most Obstinate Ink as Kind, Soft and Smooth as Silk. 






Prevents Peeling of Coated Paper. 

ALFRED M. SLOCUM. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Writer is sorry you did not send us a barrel instead of the one or two 
Iiound can of the Sujwrior Compound. However, we appreciate small favors, 
and in this case feel that •*j<ood gotxls come in a small i>ackaure." As to our 
opinion of this reducing' compound, I must say we are ver3' much pleased with 
its results. We have used it in printinsr heavy, black cuts on coated pajier 
and find it prevents peeling* the coatingr of the i>aper, which is a matter of 
g^reat importance to printers. It aids in makin^^ the ink lie smooth on a 
solid face cut and does not seem to have anj- effect in the way of chantfing- 
the color or shade of the ink, and still we maj* imag'ine it. Our foreman 
thoug'ht the reducer had the tendency to make or add an additional g"kjKs 
finish to the ink. ThLs, ]^rhaps, may not be the case, but a fancied idea of 
his. He also thoug-ht that it aided in preventing" offset of cok^r, esi>ecia]ly 
where lig-ht cuts are emplo^^ed. In short, our foreman is certainly very favor- 
ably impressed with the use of thisaimpound to such an extent that he wants 
me'to ascertain the size can the a)niucHind is regularlv put up in, tog-ether 
with prices of it. Can the compound be boug-ht here!' If not, do we buy it 
F. O. B. Chicagro, or must we pay express charges? Please send us a five- 
pound can of this reducing comjiound, making i)rices as reasonable as jKJssible, 
as we want to g"ive it a still further trial. Kindly advise us in the matter of 
prices, size can, express charg"es, etc. 

The Results have been Satisfactory. 

THEO. L. DE VINNE & CO., la Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 

We have g"iven the c«>mpound a trial on two or three kinds of work on 
small presses. So /ar the results have been satisfactory. We find that ink \ 
when reduced with this a»mpound does not rub off of coated pai>er, and that . 
it is not noticeably changwl in cnkir. 

Equally Satisfactory with Lithograph Inks. 

E. P. PENNIMAN, Asst. Supt.. Pioneer Press Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Your reducing compound meets every requirement and fully responds 
to the claims you make tor it, reducing- the ink without destroying" its body, 
and enabling us to use up stock that would otherwise have been a l<»»s to us. 
The foreman of our lithog-raph room has also made a tint of it with lithograph 
inks and finds it no less satisfactorj' than in our pressroom. We can most 
hig-hly commend it fc^r use to the craft as the best reducing comiwund that 
has come within our knowledge. 

The Best Thing We have ever Used. 

RAVNOR & TAYLOR. 96-100 Bates St.. Detroit. Mich. 

Your reducing^ ct>mi>ound is all right. It is the l>est thing we have 
ever used. 

Softens Ink Unused and Uncovered for Six Years. 

HENDERSON 5e DE PEW. Jacksonville, III. 

We find your ink reducer very satisfactory. We first used it to soften 
the ink which had sto<xl over night on a cylinder press, and by its use we were 
able to run without waitings to wash and warm the machine. We have used 
as a test s«)me old, dry ink that has been unused and uncovered for five or six 
years and which was dry and hard. The conii>ound brought it out jjerfectly 
snv«>th and S4»ft. 



! Worth Its Weight in Qold. 

H. S. SAXTON. Manager. The Akron Printing and 
Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Your ink-reducing" compound is fine in everv sense of the word, 
soon place an order for some more. It is worth its weight in gold. 



We will 



Just What We have Needed. 

ROBINSON & SMITH. 340-342 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

We cannot sneak Uw hig-hly of 3'our Suiierior Comi>ound. It does all 3-ou 
claim it will, and is just what we have needed. 

Preserves the Working Qualities and Brilliancy of the Ink. 

HENRY O. SHEPARD CO.. Pressroom, Chicago. 

I have used your reducing" comixmnd for the past three months with ver^- 
satisfactory results. It will not destroy the working" qualities or brilliancy of 
the ink. It is the best friend of a pressman on a a>ld morning" that I know 
of. — Fkank Bkck, Foreman. 

Its Virtue is Apparent with Half-Tones on Coated Paper. 

BLOOMINODALE & CO.. Quick Printers. 
810 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

r The Superior Ink Reducing" Compound is about the l>est thing" of its kind 
, that has ever come into our place. Its virtue is i>articularly apparent when 
used with black ink for half-tones U) be printed on ct»ated i>af)er. 
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have Called it ««The Printers' Delight.** 

L. A. PLATE. Foreman. Brethren's Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris. 111. 



I have called your reducer "The Printers' Delig"ht." Unlike the many 
other prejiarations, this one softensmnd temjiers the ink just rig"ht without 
deteriorating- its working" qualities. I have tried it on inks, old and new, black 
and colored, of various makes, and find it /«r excellcuct. Fellow craftsmen, 
tr}' it and be convince*!. 

Gives a Better Color and a Clearer Impression than At- 
tained by any other Reducer. 

CHAS. HOLT & SONS, Kankakee. 111. 

The reducer has demonstrated its sui>eriority on both black and a)k>red 
inks. Mixwl \rith a hard 53.(W red it reduced the lumi>s and mixed the ink to 
the i>n)i>er con*«istency more readih* and better than any other we have used. 
The ink so mixed gives a better color and clearer impression than attained bv 
any other reducer. 

Gives Superior Results to any Preparation in the Market. 

A. B. MORSE CO.. St. Joseph. Mich. 

We find the Superior Ink Reducer satisfactory in every particular. It is 
more convenient to use and g"ives sui>eri«>r n^ults to an}- liquid preixiration 
, in the market. 



PUT UP IN CANS OF I, 2, 3, 5 AND 10- POUNDS. 

Qu.ntme.o'?^L'!rifs' ':'^Jer.b..so5o Supcfior Reduciflg Compound Co. 

Over 50 ib5 '" . '**;": " ijo 212 and 214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 

SEND $1.00 FOR SAMPLE CAN OF TWO POUNDS. 
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A PIONEER IN «« BLACK AND WHITE. 



BY V. GKIBAYliDOKF. 




^O no one man, perhaps, belongs 
g^reater credit for the gradual 
improvement in black and white 
illustration, which has distinguished 
the past twenty-five years, than 
to the g^entleman whose features and 
characteristic pose I have endeavored 
to picture on another pag^e. As sup- 
er; ntendent of the Century Mag*azine 
Art Department since its founding^, Alexander W. 
Drake has, by reason of his keen sense of the artis- 
tic requirements of the ag^e and by individual energy 
and foresig^ht, severed the narrow traditions that 
bound our picturemakers to the past and has 
called into existence a new and, one mig-ht almost 
say, American school of black and white illustra- 
tion. 

It is to this school, I verily believe, that we owe 
the decided elevation of public taste in matters pic- 
torial and ornamental, noticeable of late years in 
every walk of life, for magazine illustrations are of 
the kind that reach and impress the general public, 
while picture galleries — thanks to absurd restric- 
tions as to hours, Sunday closing, etc. — have as 
yet exercised but little influence in that direction. 
That type of American business man, for example, 
who, ten or twenty years ago, was unable to dis- 
tinguish a chromo from an oil painting or a cheap 
print from a fine etching, has reached the point 
at present of casting out the household gods of 
bad taste — the unsightly horsehair furniture, the 
ghastly crayon portraits and yet ghastlier capil- 
lary mementoes of the dear departed, the wax 
flowers and stufi^ed birds, the gaudy worsted mot- 
toes and all those other horrors once so indispen- 
sable to the ensemble of many American homes. 
He has replaced them in most instances with 
objects of some artistic value, and it does not 
detract one whit from my argument to say that 
his art sense is still woefully lacking and that his 
1-3 



wife and children are more responsible for the 
changes than he. The fact is that the atmosphere 
in which he lives and moves has become clarified, 
the mists of Philistinism, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, of barbarism, are being slowly dispelled, and, 
nolens volens^ even the most materialistic among us 
are submitting to the refining influence of the art 
goddess. 

The particular pioneer in the cause of American 
art, who forms the subject of this article, Alex- 
ander W. Drake, is a Jerseyman by birth, having 
first seen the light of day in Westfield, New Jersey, 
in 1843. In his boyhood he had a strong inclina- 
tion toward art, and about the age of sixteen 
began the study of wood engraving jn New York, 
under John W. Orr, at that time proprietor of the 
largest wood-engraving establishment in America, 
and later under William Rowland, with whom he 
pursued his studies for several years. During this 
period he studied drawing, first with August Will, 
afterward in the evening classes of the Cooper 
Union, and later at the National Academy of 
Design, these two being then the only art schools 
in the city, with the exception of a few private ones. 
Among his fellow-students at the Cooper Union 
and the Academy of Design was Augustus St. 
Gaudens, the sculptor. After a number of years 
spent in wood engraving he took up drawing on 
wood for engravers. Later he taught drawing at 
Cooper Union and gfave up several years to the 
study of art, doing more or less from nature in 
water color, black and white, and oil. 

About the close of the war Mr. Drake started 
a wood-engraving establishment and began doing 
work for publishers. In 1870, when Seribnefs 
Monthly was founded, he was made art director, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
then associate editor of the new magazine which, in 
1881, became the Century^ and with which Mr. 
Drake has been continuously connected in the same 
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relation to the present time. In 1880 Mr. W. Lewis 
Fraser became Mr. Drake's associate in the man- 
ag^ement of the art department. 

At the time that Mr. Drake took charge of this 
work nearly all drawingfs for engfravers were made 
on the wood block in a very conventional manner. 
In fact, all drawing for illustration was conven- 
tional and had to be adapted to the limitations of 
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the engraver. His efforts from the beginning were 
directed to getting rid of these conventional methods 
and to arriving at something freer and more artis- 
tic in character. As this could not well be done on 
the limited surface of the wood block, he developed 
the experiment of having drawings made on paper 
of larger size, which allowed greater freedom of 
handling. Similar experiments had been tried 
both in England and America, but not to any 
extent. These drawings were then photographed 
on wood, reduced to any required size for the page, 
and thus, instead of cutting away the original 
design, as before, the engraver still had the same 
before him to consult as he engraved its reduced 
copy on the block. 

Although this may seem a slight matter, it 
helped to revolutionize the art of illustration, for it 
made it possible to employ for the magazine a group 
of men whose work had never been previously used, 
as most of them could not draw in the conventional 
manner on wood. Artists now also began using 
models for illustrative draw^ings. Mr. Drake 
gathered about him a group of younger men, many 
of whom have since become famous, and whose 
earliest published work appeared in Scrihncr's 
Mo7ithIy — Robert Blum, Alfred Brennan, F. H. 
Lungren, and many others. This was merely the 



beginning, but it opened the door to the whole 
group of painter-artists, who, finding that they 
could work in any medium for reproduction, soon 
took advantage of the opportunity of making their 
w^ork known through the wide circulation of a 
great magazine. Today, instead of the work of a 
little handful of illustrators, restricted in their 
drawing by the limitations of the wood block, there 
can' be seen in the pages of the best 
magazines and periodicals the efforts 
of the greatest] living artists of every 
school, and [even reproductions of the 
old masters done in the most delicate 
manner, expressing the very soul of 
the original. 

For ten years Mr. Drake labored 
to perfect in every way the art of 
magazine illustration and to make the 
final result in a popular magazine 
something which should be both deli- 
cate and artistic, and it should be 
added that his success was greatly due 
to the liberal policy of the publishers 
of the magazine and to the sympathy 
and encouragement of the late Ros- 
well Smith, Dr. J. G. Holland, and 
Richard Watson Gilder his associate, 
which enabled him to experiment and 
do a great deal that he could not 
otherwise have done. 

It is perhaps more largely owing 
to his individual effort than to any 
other cause that the art of American wood en- 
graving has reached the high standard that may 
be seen in the finished, beautiful work of such 
men as Timothy Cole and other first-class en- 
gravers, which is as near perfection as the art of 
wood engraving has ever been carried, and has 
received unqualified praise from critics in both 
England and France. In Hamerton's ''Graphic 
Arts," published twelve years ago, he frankly 
admits that American engravers have made all 
other reproductive processes unnecessary, and he 
pays the highest tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Drake in this direction. Mr. Joseph Pennell, in the 
introduction to his volume called "Pen Drawing 
and Pen Draftsmen," heads the list of men who 
deserve to be honored for their encouragement 
of pen drawing and pen draftsmen in America 
and England, with the name of Mr. Drake. 

Mr. Drake for many years gave minute atten- 
tion to the printing of the magazine, being happy 
in having so able a man as Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne, the first printer of the day, to cooperate 
with. He has been identified with nearly all of the 
important art movements in this country for the 
past twenty-five years. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the great Bartholdi Loan Exhibition and 
was also on the committee of the Washington 
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Loan Exhibition and one of the committee for the 
erection of the Washington Memorial Arch in 
Washington square, New York city. For the past 
year or two he has been writing* a series of Mid- 
nig'ht Stories, several of which have appeared in 
the Century Magazine — notably, ''The Yellow 
Globe," "The Curious Vehicle,'' and ''The 
L<x)sened Cord." These stories are unique and 
exceedingly delicate in feeling. They are the out- 
growth of a temperament keenly alive to the 
beautiful and unusual in nature and art. They 
express the personality of the writer very strongly, 
and are thoroughly poetic in conception and treat- 
ment. In addition to these stories he has contrib- 
uted several poems to periodicals. 

Mr. Drake is also an untiring collector, and his 
house contains much that is of great interest to art 
lovers. His collection of old hammered brass and 
copper comprises hundreds of pieces which have 
been brought from Russia, Spain, Africa, Holland 
and France. As a collection it is both interesting 
and beautiful, and as a mass of rich, glowing color 
it is almost indescribable. He has, too, a fine col- 
lection of unsigned old masters, and antique rings. 

Mr. Drake was one of the founders of the 
Grolier Club and of the Aldine Club, in both of 
which he has been a councilman from the begin- 
ning, and he has been for years a member of the 
publication committee of the Grolier. He is also a 
member of the Century Association, The Players, 
and the Architectural League, of New York, and 
of the Cosmos Club, of Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT WORDS SHALL WE CAPITALIZE? 

NO. II.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

ALL rules are often misapplied, but none more 
x\_ so than those of capitalization. Even a rule 
that only names of persons or places are to have 
capital initials leaves parts of geographical names 
open to question, unless it is strictly applied only to 
the particularizing elements in such names. As 
evidence that the term "proper name" has not 
always the same restriction in different minds, the 
following incident may be adduced : In Funk & 
Wagnall's Standard Dictionary reference is made to 
the speech that is held to be the source of Indo- 
European languages, which is there called *' Parent 
Speech.'' The distinguished philologist who wrote 
all the articles in which this term occurs — Dr. 
Francis A. March — insisted upon the capitalizing, 
saying that it is a proper name ; but the editorial 
managers of the work allowed the term to have 
capital letters only to please Dr. March, all of them 
holding that it is not a proper name. 

Some points of personal choice must always 
remain, and in cases like that mentioned above, 
proofreaders will do well to yield gracefully for the 
moment, no matter how clearly their own reason 



dictates opposite treatment. Undoubtedly, much 
of the present difficulty as to capitalizing is the 
outcome of misapplication of good rules, shown 
mainly in the use of too many capital letters. The 
New York Sun is one of many daily papers from 
which instances may be cited, as they might be 
also from good books. When Charles A. Dana 
became editor of that paper, in 1868, a system of 
capitalization was established therein, which was 
intelligently applied for a few years ; but some of 
its principles have become less clearly defined 
to the minds of the proofreaders, and now some 
words are often capitalized in their regular com- 
mon use, simply because the capital letters were 
prescribed for particular uses. In the category of 
particular uses are such titles as Governor oi a State, 
President of a republic. Doctor when referring to a 
doctor previously named, and Superintendent as 
applied to a police official. The distinction between 
titular and common uses of these words is valuable, 
and, moreover, it is prevailingly made in the best 
literature; but when it leads to such capitalizing as 
in *'the Superintendent of the mill," recently seen 
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in the Sun^ one is not so much inclined to wonder at 
the present tendency toward confusion by the use of 
small initials. 

In capitalization, as in every other matter of 
form, simplification is desirable ; but merely writing 
all words except personal or geographical names 
with small initials is not true simplification. The 
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simplifying- that is most needed is that of properly 
applying" principles, so that distinctions of form may 
be g-enerally understood and reading-matter actually 
simplified for its readers. 

A style-card from a Canadian office affords a 
g-ood example. Here is one of its rules : '*Put 
down the words, state, g-overnment, parliament, 
leg-islature, cong-ress, senate and house, and titles 
when used alone, as senator, governor, general, 
etc." Just above is a direction to capitalize Celestial 
(Chinaman). This is a case of absolutely unrea- 
sonable distinction, far from true simplification. It 
is right to capitalize Celestial in the use named, but 
the same reason that makes this right prescribes 
capitals for particular uses of the words given in 
the other rule. 

The same style-card says: *'When names of 
corporations occur, capitalize as follows : Canadian 
Pacific railway. Grand Trunk Railroad company. 
Dime Savings bank. Palmer house." Why railway 
in one name and Railroad in the other ? Because 
the maker of the rules wanted them so. One may 
well doubt any person's ability to give a satisfactory 
reason. Certainly this distinction is anything 
but an approach to simplification, and it is con- 
trary to common practice and teaching. 

One more of these rules may well introduce 
an important matter not yet treated in these 
writings. It is : ''In heads do not capitalize the 
words a, a la, an, and, as, at, but, by, for, from, 
if, in, of, on, or, the, to, vs., with, and (some- 
times) so. Capitalize other words, also the last 
word, in a head." A good objection to such a 
rule seems to be found in the fact that it indi- 
cates such contradictory form as ''Two Voted 
for It, and Ten Against It," "Put in His 
Thumb, Pulled Out a Plum," "One Car Was 
on the Track, the Other Off of It." Now, it 
may be that a good proofreader would correct 
these discrepancies notwithstanding the rule, 
but it is hard to find a reason why rule and 
practice should not agree. It is not unlikely 
that the rule is not closely followed, even by its 
own maker. 

Another rule probably made with similar 
intention is supposed to be in force on the New 
York Evening Post^ but is not and cannot be 
followed. It reads : "In headings capitalize all 
words except prepositions, conjunctions, and 
articles." Of course, this must mean "do not 
capitalize prepositions or conjunctions." Such 
rules are made without sufficient thought. No 
good working rule can be made by specifying 
words or parts of speech. A word may demand 
capitalizing in one use and not in another, and 
a preposition, and even sometimes a conjunc- 
tion, may be too emphatic for non-capitalizing, 
while commonly pronouns and nearly always 
auxiliary verbs should not be capitalized. 



Notwithstanding the fact that the use of a capi- 
tal letter for almost every word in a heading is now 
almost universal, it is unreasonable practice, and 
makes many newspaper headings very unsightly. 
What is needed is relief from the poor effect of 
using small letters all through, and when the 
words all happen to be short a worse effect is pro- 
duced by a close alternation, as in such a head as 
"Jones Was Lost, and It Is Said He Met His 
Son, Who Would Not Aid Him." Compare this 
with "Jones was Lost, and it is Said he Met his 
Son, who would Not Aid Him." Does not the 
latter form look neater? The files of the New 
York Sun from 1868 to 1872, or, possibly, a few 
years later, would show headings printed accord- 
ing to our second form, and the beginning of 
deterioration from that good practice arose in the 
inability of the compositors to recognize the dif- 
ference between the auxiliary and the principal 
use of the verb have. 

The best rule for capitalization in headings 
seems to be, "Capitalize all the important or 
emphatic words." The best practice under this 
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rule would be avoidance of strenuous effort toward 
inflexible application of it. Most rules are better 
and more satisfactory in their result if not applied 
too minutely. 



Written for Thk Inland Printer. 



TINT-FACED TYPES. 



UY K. COUPLANI) HARDINC".. 



JUDGING from the popularity of the ** Contour" 
faces in the United States, the value of letters 
at the same time large and light is becoming 
widely appreciated by printers — quite apart from 
the secondary though important use of these styles 
in two-color register work. With the modern 
improved presses, and art-papers, delicate effects 
are now produced that were once impossible ; and 
bold, solid styles are manifestly out of harmony 
with fine engravings and process blocks. So are 
large and fantastic letters^ — the discord in this case 



bold ''Tuscan," the face consisting of fine horizon- 
tal lines, very open, the proportion of white being 
nearly double that of black, and without outline 
boundary. It suggests the idea of a solid face 
passed under a tinting machine or brass-rule-cut- 
ting apparatus. Sure enough, in another part of 
the same volume, the face appears solid, under 
another name ; but with the loose arrangement 
common to all old specimen books and many new 
ones, the letters are not shown together, nor is 
there the least hint that they are related. I 
suspect that they were of French design, and cut 
and cast like the modern contours, for register 
work. Should I ever get the Derriey's "Album" 
I have never seen but greatly covet, I shall prob- 
ably find the letter there in all the glory of color. 
I have had Figgins' old book over thirty years, and 
the type was no novelty when the book was new. I 
have never seen it in use, and it is not an attractive 
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being a matter of form, while in the heavy plain 
faces it is a matter of shade. While the contour 
styles have a certain value in supplying this defi- 
ciency, they are not sufficient. Up to a certain size 
they are available ; but the founders recognize their 
limitations, and restrict them to comparatively 
small bodies. 

I would suggest, as a further step in the evolu- 
tion of job letter, the production of a systematic 
series of tint-faced letters. 

Some of my friends will probably hasten to 
remind me that such types already exist. They do 
— there is nothing new^ under the sun. But I think 
I could go to my shelves and in five minutes turn up 
specimens of every existing face coming under this 
description. They do not fill the vacancy. They 
are few and scattered ; and what is more to the 
purpose in these new days of scientific type manu- 
facture, they are unsystematic. 

In a very old folio specimen book of F^iggins, 
London, is a type called *' Phantom." It is a large 



letter. One of the best collections of old-fashioned 
styles is to be found in W. Gronau's specimen book, 
Berlin. The house is fully up to the times, but it 
faithfully exhibits the antiquated faces as well as 
the new. There I find an old 36-point roman 
titling ruled vertically, black and white equally 
proportioned ; also two or three tint-faces with out- 
line. I should judge these styles to be quite sixty 
years old, and I would not be inclined to invest in 
any of them. 

Faces somewhat similar are to be found in the 
specimen books of Holland. The Euschede Foun- 
dry have a series of large roman titlings, orna- 
mented in primitive fashion, with white flowers cut 
in the body-marks. 

I know only of one recent experiment in this 
direction, and that is the ''Enchorial," of the Cas- 
lon Foundry. The history of the type, as described 
in the Circular of the firm, is noteworthy. The 
original design was the tint-face, but on proofs 
being taken to test the general form of the letter, 
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preliminary to cutting" the tint, its value as a solid 
face was recognized, and matrices were struck 
from the half-finished punches. Then the tint 
was engraved, and a second series, of course, regis- 
tering with absolute accuracy, was struck from the 
same punches. Afterward a third series, in pure 
outline, was produced. As usual the faces are scat- 
tered in the completed specimen book, the printer 
having- to find the relationships for himself. This, 

I think, is a mistake. It is not every printer who, 
like myself, has read the Circular from the first, 
carefully preserving and binding it — in fact, few, 
I imag-ine, have had the opportunity. The tint- 
faced Enchorial, it will be seen from the specimen 
line, has the blocking to the left, and is darker at 
the head than the foot, producing- a pleasing effect 
of variety. The only other recent attempt in a 
similar direction that I can recall is that of the 
popular ** Concave," of which the same house has 
produced an open variety with an inlaid ornament. 

Now, will some of the enterprising American 
houses drop for a time the contour variations and 
try tint-facing ? The process would be exceeding-ly 
simple, as cast types could be tinted and used as 
orig-inals for electro matrices. The ** Pompeii," 
and other mosaic continental designs, both on brass 
and metal, and the numerous ''Keystone" combi- 
nations, g-ive some idea of the fine effects to be 
produced by the g-eometric lathe. The most plain, 
solid and uncompromising of job styles could 
quickly be converted into beautiful ornamental 
faces by this simple method. Letters now used 
only in handbills would be adapted to the most 
delicate work, and a revolution could be effected 
in mag-azine advertising-. There is something- 
exceeding-ly horrible in the aspect of a great black 
eig-hteen or twenty-line word in an octavo adver- 
tisement — in fact, such a blemish would not be 
admitted into a high-class mag-azine. Run the 
block throug-h the geometric lathe, work on it any 
pattern — plain parallel lines at any angle, wave, 
moire, or engine turning ^ — and the line, while 
prominent as ever, conforms in color to the rest bf 
the page and becomes an ornament instead of a 
disfigurement. So with large lines of job type. 
They could be crossed once or twice, at any angle 
preferred, so long as the same patterns were main- 
tained throughout the series. They could be 
graded to any desired depth of tint, or deepen in 
shade at head, foot or center. 

Not only plain but solid ornamental designs — 
the ''Erebus," for example — might be so treated; 
but with very fanciful styles it would be piling 
ornament on ornament. The more solid and plain 
the letter, the better would this kind of ornament 
apply. The big antiques and solid sanserifs would 



be the best on which to try the experiment. Make 
them register faithfully with the original face, and 
the printer who has the one will buy the other. 
And don't cut them too fine and close. MacKel- 
lar's pretty "Tinted" is far too fine for any but 
the most skillful and careful printers, and the tint 
shading to letters like the "Ripple Text" gener- 
ally looks muddy in actual use, quite apart from its 
fragility. 

In fact, the day is past for type with tint shade 
at the side. It was one of the first experiments in 
type ornament, when the copperplate engraver's 
letters were considered proper models for the 
punch-cutter. The delusion is not quite dead 
yet — its survival is shown in letters like the 
"Radiant," "Aquatint," "Horizontal Shade," 
etc. — some of them pretty enough, no doubt — 
which founders still cut and misguided printers 
buy. The more advanced designers have discov- 
ered that a different medium of expression requires 
different treatment, and the most successful mod- 
ern faces are those in which the designer has 
completely emancipated himself from the floriated 
forms and scratchy flourishes which look well on 
the copperplate because there they are in harmony 
with the general effect. 

I will now enumerate the advantages of a sys- 
tematic tint-face job series up to large size : 

1. It would allow much larger display lines to 
be used in fine work, without over-inking and con- 
sequent set-off, showing through the paper, or 
disfiguring the page with a sign-painter's daub 
of color. 

2. Worked in register over the solid letter — 
the former in tint ink, the other in a strong color, 
the effect would be good and original, either in 
monochrome or contrast. 

3. Where a contour face also exists, two-color 
effects could be produced in three different ways, 
and three-color effects also, if desired. 

4. In gold printing, the tint could be impressed 
over the solid gold-leaf, producing a diaper effect of 
exceeding richness. 
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VOLUME FIFTEEN. 

THE INLAND PRINTER comes before its 
readers this month introducing- a new volume. 
What the volume w^ill be when completed the initial 
number gives no uncertain indication, lending* 
emphasis, as it does, to the assertion that in the 
future, as in the past, it shall be the endeavor of 
the manag-ement to provide the latest and best 
literature dealing with the art of printing*. 

While no pains or expense will • be spared to 
beautify and adorn these pag-es with examples of 



the artists', engravers' and printers' taste, the pur- 
pose of maintaining the eminently practical char- 
acter of the various departments will be steadily 
observed. No space or time will be wasted on 
useless g-eneralizing-, but every effort will be made 
to encourag-e a more careful and painstaking study 
of the art of printing* on the part of everyone 
connected therewith. With regard to advertising, 
the steadily increasing circulation of Thk Inland 
Printkk among thoughtful and progressive print- 
ers has influenced the sales of advertisers to a 
remarkable degree. It is now admittedly and 
unqualifiedly the best and cheapest medium of 
publicity for manufacturers of and dealers in 
machinery and supplies of all kinds used in the 
graphic arts. 

The recent large editions of The Inland 
Pkintkk, which have rapidly sold out, must suggest 
to those contemplating subscribing to this paper 
the advisability of doing so at once. No large 
extra number of copies will be printed to meet pos- 
sible future demands, and in order to procure the 
numbers without fail subscriptions should be sent 
in without delay. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE COPYRIGHT ACTS BY 
THE COURTS. 

IN these days of rapid process engraving the 
limits of the right of reproduction of paint- 
ings, designs or photographs, whether the repro- 
duction be identical with the original, similar to it, 
or only a modification, becomes a matter of unusual 
importance to those who make plates and to those 
who publish them. 

Everyone engaged in engraving or in printing 
should possess a copy of the laws on the subject of 
copyright, as there are many points of right therein 
so plainly expressed as to require no judicial deter- 
mination, at least by courts of appeal and last 
resort. There are various other points, however, 
which have been construed by the courts of late, 
to which we think it advisable to call attention. A 
knowledge of these, together with a common-sense 
reading of the acts themselves, should enable most 
persons to beware of the pitfalls in the path of the 
reproducing engraver and printer. 

In defining an infringement of copyright, in the 
case of Springer Lithographing Company vs, Falk 
(59 Federal Reporter, 707), the court charged the 
jury that the question before them was '* whether 
these lithographs are copies or substantial copies, 
or whether the ideas, pose and characteristics of 
the original photograph were substantially repro- 
duced by the defendant. It is not necessary that 
the copies be Chinese copies. You will observe that 
the statute says : ' If the infringer shall copy, 
either in whole or in part, or by varying the main 
design with intent to evade the law.' As I said, it 
is not necessary that the copies should be exact 
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copies. It is necessary that the infring-er should 
appropriate a substantial portion of the distinctive 
ideas and characteristic features of the original 
photograph to make up its lithographs. Did the 
lithograph contain the main design, the substan- 
tial ideas, the distinctive characteristics of the orig- 
inal photograph, only so far varied as to intend to 
evade the law without actual evasion ? If defend- 
ants have reproduced, in substance and effect, the 
general characteristics of the original, though some 
minor particulars are intentionally avoided, then 
there is an infringement." 

As to what is publication, it is claimed that the 
intellectual conceptions of an author are his abso- 
lute property. He may hold them captive in his 
brain, or he may release them, and express them 
by outward signs. In the latter case the common 
law protects him against duplication or publication 
by any other parties without his consent ; but if he 
sets them free by unrestricted publication, he aban- 
dons his property in them to the public. In the 
case of Werkmeister vs. Springer Lithographing 
Company (63 Federal Reporter, 808) the court held 
that, A sale by an author of his painting, reserv- 
ing the right of reproduction, does not destroy 
his right of copyright. The purchaser in such 
case not being a ''proprietor" within the meaning 
of the law. It decided that, The right of copyright 
of a painting is not destroyed by a sale of a replica, 
differing from the painting in size and style, espe- 
cially where the right of reproduction is reserved 
on such sale. Also that, The exhibition of a paint- 
ing in a public salon is not a publication working 
forfeiture of the right of copyright, unless the 
general public is permitted to make copies at pleas- 
ure ; and such permission will not be assumed in 
the absence of direct evidence. Nor does the print- 
ing in a salon catalogue, without notice of copy- 
right, of a mere crayon sketch of a painting exhib- 
ited in the salon, not intending in any way to serve 
as a copy of the painting, work such forfeiture of 
the right of copyright. 

Regarding who may copyright, the law under- 
takes to encourage the publication of works of 
this character by providing that upon certain 
conditions no one but the author, or one deriving 
the right from him, shall have the liberty of pub- 
lishing or copying his works for a certain time. 
The copyright thus secured to an author by statute 
is an incorporeal right, not a corporeal thing. It 
was said in the case of Parton rs. Prang (3 Clifford, 
537) that '*the author or proprietor of a picture 
possesses the right to transfer and sell as fully and 
to same extent as the owner of any other personal 
property : the sales to be absolute or conditional, 
and they may be with or without qualifications, 
limitations and restrictions." And in the case of 
Werkmeister vs. Pierce & Bushnell Manufacturing 
Companv (63 Federal Reporter, 446), it was decided 



that a valid copyright of a German painting gives 
protection against any reproduction of it, as by 
photographs ; that the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1891, c. 565, sec. 3 (26 Stat., 1107) as to 
copyrighting a painting, are independent of those in 
regard to copyright of photographs, and infringe- 
ments of copyright of a painting may be enjoined 
without regard to whether complainant had taken 
steps entitling him to import photographs of it ; 
that under this section of the act, providing that 
the author or proprietor of any painting **and the 
assigns of such person," shall, on compliance with 
the copyright provisions, have the sole liberty of 
publication, one to whom the German artist gives 
the exclusive right of reproduction and publication 
is entitled to copyright, he being within the term 
'* assigns." 

With respect to the notice of copyright, the case 
last cited also decides that, under the act of July 8, 
1870, c. 230, sec. 97 (Rev. Stat., 4962), denying one 
the right to sue for infringement of his copyright 
unless he give notice thereof by inscribing on some 
portion of the face or front thereof the words 
** Entered according to the act of Congress," etc., 
the words should be inscribed not on a copyrighted 
painting, but on the photograph or other reproduc- 
tion thereof. The court said : The defendant also 
claims that the words inscribed on the photo- 
graph, namely, ''Copyright, 1892, by Photo- 
graphische Gessellschaft," give no notice that 
the painting has been copyrighted, and imply only 
that the photograph has been. If this is so, the 
fault is that of the statute, as he has used exactly 
the phraseology imposed by law. Undoubtedly 
the statute, if it had not been so condensed, might 
have given a form of notice more in harmony with 
the facts in cases of this character ; but we can see 
that in this notice there is enough to give anyone 
who is looking for the truth, and who desires to 
avoid infringement, the thread which will lead him 
easily to the actual condition of the copyright. 

An important decision is that lack of actual 
notice is no defense for infringement. Sometimes 
there is nothing on the copy of a painting or photo- 
graph when it comes into the possession of a 
company, indicating that the original has been 
copyrighted ; but in the case of Falk vs» Gast 
Lithographing Company (48 Federal Reporter, 
262) the court held: '*In an action for infring- 
ing a copyright of a photograph, in order to sus- 
tain the defense that the copy which it reproduced 
was without the statutory notice of copyright, it 
is not sufficient to prove that it was without such 
notice when it came into its possession, but it must 
be shown that it lacked such notice when it left the 
plaintiff's possession. 

Touching the recovery of penalty in the case 
first cited, the court also held that evidence of 
actual damage is immaterial, when the action is 
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for a statutory penalty of so much for every copy 
found in the defendant's possession ; as the damag^e 
to plaintiff is not the test of the defendant's lia- 
bility, and the penalty is to be paid even if there 
is no actual damag^e. 

In next month's issue it is proposed to g-ive some 
further outlines of this important subject. 



THE RIGHTS OF PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES MAILS. 

THE comments of Mr. Montgomery, superin- 
tendent of mails at the Chicago post office, 
upon the inequalities and peculiarities of many of 
the reg-ulations regarding second-class mail matter, 
as presented in our March issue, seem rather to 
strengthen the g-rounds of complaint originally set 
forth. Mr. Montg-omery is known to everyone 
having- official business with him as a fair-minded 
and courteous gentleman, as well as an experienced 
and intellig-ent official ; and the fact that he is able 
to say so little in defense of the prevailing- system 
oug-ht to have weight with our lawmakers and 
officials at Washingfton. They, and not the local 
office, are responsible for the system, which is uni- 
form throughout the country. 

It may be instructive to recapitulate briefly 
the points previously criticised, together with Mr. 
Montgomery's comments. The specific points were : 

(1) The law or ruling* whereby a periodical 
which is allowed second-class rates, 1 cent a pound, 
to every part of the United States, is yet refused 
these rates in its own city, where it must pay from 
2 to 14 cents a pound. 

(2) The law or ruling whereby the publisher of 
a periodical is refused as low a rate through the 
local mails as is given to the general public ; a peri- 
odical which any citizen may mail for 1 cent a copy 
costing its publishers 2 cents a copy /;/ quantities, 

(3) The law or ruling- whereby publishers are 
charg-ed as much for the local delivery of a light 
periodical, weighing two to three ounces, as for a 
bulky one weig-hing a pound or more. 

(4) The law or ruling discriminating between 
weekly and all other periodicals as to privileges of 
local delivery, whereby a weekly journal is handled 
at 1 cent a pound, while the same journal if a fort- 
nightly must pay for the same service from 2 to 14 
cents a pound. 

(5) The law or ruling whereby books, bound in 
paper instead of cloth, are treated as periodicals, 
and are carried through the mails as second-class 
matter. 

Mr. Montgomery's comment on the above was 
in substance as follows : 

To point No. 3 : It may perhaps be unjust to 
the publisher of the lighter periodical, but — it is 
the law. 

To point No. 4 : The ability to handle local 
matter at pound rates is necessarily limited ; dailies 



had to be ruled out — there are too many of them ; 
weeklies — the next most numerous class — were 
ruled in ; and fortnightlies and monthlies — the 
least numerous — were ruled out. This does appear 
to be, on its face, '*an incongruity, and a discrimi- 
nation in favor of the weekly as against other 
periodicals." 

It will be noticed that the other points specified 
were not touched upon by Mr. Montgomery, and 
hence they are presumably admitted to be true 
as stated. He adds some interesting information 
regarding the enormous growth of the second-class 
branch of the mail service, which now "results in 
a dead loss to the government of $23,000,000 a 
year." It is clear that some radical changes in the 
postal laws and ruling-s are called for on behalf of 
the government as well as of the public. 

Elsewhere in this issue are given the views of 
well-known publishers, in continuation of this sub- 
ject, upon which we shall for the present reserve 
comment. 



Written for Thk Inland Pkintek. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 

NO. III.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

^T^HE preceding chapter under this heading dealt 
X with the proper method of leveling up the 
press and setting the impression of the bed and 
platen. Our next duty will be to clothe the platen 
with a suitable tympan, and be prepared for work 
at short notice. As we are not aware of the nature 
of the job that is to be turned over to us, as 
yet, we will embrace the opportunity left us to 
describe the make-up of some of the more general 
kinds of tympans employed, so that there need not 
be any time lost in getting ready when the form is 
handed to us. 

TYMPANS — LIGHT AND HKAVY. 

To a somewhat greater degree than is generally 
understood, the make-up of tympans for platen 
presses differs from those designed for cylinder 
machines ; and to their multiplicity and special 
adaptability there seems to be no end. What with 
tympans suitable for the most delicate line of 
script on cardboard or paper ; the exquisite art or 
colored circular, the intricate half-tone illustration, 
the two or four-page octavo, to the gorgeously 
printed and embossed production — sometimes on 
wood, card or paper — the operator on platen 
presses, undoubtedly, has a very extended field for 
not only testing his ability, but also for developing 
a wonderful amount of ingenious fertility. 

Light tympans^ by which is meant those that are 
not so strongly made up for any size or kind of 
form as to force the first impression to such a 



* Note. — On another pajpe of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a conirenial 
comer for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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degree that there will not be adequate allowance 
for make-ready of any description. This distinc- 
tion is meant to cover all conditions of forms, 
whether small or larg-e, and as they apply to 
strong" or lig"ht impression on the press. At no 
time should a platen press be clothed with a full 
working- tympan until all underlaying- and overlay- 
ing- has been accomplished ; for it is not only easier 
and safer to dress a press with light tympans, but 
it is infinitely more economical to do so, as a means 
of preventing the wholesale destruction of the 
printing surface of the form and the tympan as 
well. It is needless to describe the feeling's of the 




KHINOCKKOS ATTACKED BY TIGKKS — ArGUSTF. CAIN 

Bronze in Garden of Tuilleries, Paris. 

sensitive or usually careful pressman who neg-lects 
this rule, after he has run through his first impres- 
sion of a form containing new lines of script, fancy 
type or a delicately lined design. No such accident 
as this should occur ; it is too expensive to all con- 
cerned. 

TYMPANS — WHAT MADK OF. 

Hard Tympans. — The best tympans for commer- 
cial printing, especially if the type or plates are 
uniformly good, are those made up of a smooth 
thick or thin cardboard — ''pasted stock " is best — 
pressboard, or hard paper, placed under from two 
to three thicknesses of medium-thick supercalen- 
dered book paper. With one sheet of paper over a 
thin cardboard, or pressboard, the most delicate 
line of script may be neatly printed on thousands 
of cards without showing perceptible wear. Larger 
forms will require additional packing in the tym- 
pan. Large open forms, such as color rules 
around pages, light lines of delicate text or blank- 
work, should be worked with as hard a tympan and 
as light an impression as possible ; the make-ready 
on top to be gently gradual in its building up, and 
placed so that there will not be any dip or slur on 
the printed sheet. 



Soft tympans^ usually denominated strong tym- 
pans, are made up mostly of a greater or lesser 
number of sheets of book or strong news paper, 
and are suitable for extra large forms of type, 
plates, etc., requiring simple make-ready, and to 
tax the strength of the press as little as possible. 
Paper tympans may be advantageously varied in 
this respect by the addition of a thin cloth or felt 
blanket, or a sheet of smooth muslin, placed next 
to or near the iron surface of the platen. In the 
use of all such tympans, however, it is wise to 
make ready the form on a fairly hard tympan, 
especially for correct underlaying, and then to 
substitute softer tympan make-up 
as the hard sheets are withdrawn. 
Soft tympans are indispensable 
on some kinds of printing, notably 
that done on folded envelopes, in 
which case a thick sheet of 
blotting paper — say 100 pounds 
to the ream — a sheet of thin 
rubber or a piece of smooth 
cloth, will be found quite ad- 
vantageous; but the im- 
pression on these should 
be as light as consistent 
^-- with legible work. Forms 

made up of old or worn 
down type, plates, etc., 
may be made to print 
fairly clear, by using 
,,^ 1882. good live rollers, and tym- 

pans made up with any 
of the materials just men- 
tioned as basis. Handbills and small posters can 
be run off with such tympans without danger to 
the machine. 

TYMPANS — HOW THKY SHOULD BK COVKKKD. 

On and over all make-ready there should be one 
or two sheets of strong smooth paper, and these 
should be inserted under the front clip on the 
platen and pulled taut and entered under the other ; 
in drawing the sheets with the hands to this point, 
the hold should not be relaxed until this clip has 
been made fast. The tympan proper should always 
be in excess of the size of the sheet of stock on 
which the form is to be printed, in covering up 
which the top sheets might, conveniently, be left a 
little larger on the sides, provided these do not 
extend under or beyond the stationary bearers on 
the bed of the press. This excess of tympan space 
will furnish the operator with abundant room for 
gauges and take-off grippers, pins, etc. There 
is no economy in stinting the size of the tympan. 
Often this has been proven to be a fact, by reason 
of foolishly falling into this error and having to 
remodel the make-ready entire. There are many 
platen presses constructed with frail clips, and 
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many more almost disabled in this respect throug-h 
this defect, which are a source of constant worry 
and care to pressmen. This should not be. Indeed, 
the absence of carefully applied and strong-ly built 
tyrapan clips should be an honest reason for the 
condemnation of a machine. It would assuredly 
be the case if a cylinder press manufacturer turned 
out his machines with unreliable tympan devices. 
In conditions of such unreliability it is advisable 
to resort to other methods of securely fastening- 
down the draw-sheets, not only to prevent slurring-, 
but, more particularly, the loss of register. One 
of these methods is to take for the top sheet a 
strong, smooth paper and firmly fasten it to the 
iron with paste, fish glue, or other adhesive sub- 
stance, on the off and near ends of the platen, so 
that the grippers cannot work it loose while run- 
ning the press. It is also a wise plan to similarly 
secure the two sides of the top sheet when absolute 
register is desired. 

(7<> he coiitiuueJ.) 



Written for Thk Inland Pkintek. 

COUNTERFEIT ELECTROTYPES. 



BY A. L. BAKR.* 



MY attention has several times been called to a 
very unscrupulous practice in vogue in some 
of the electrotype foundries, and having lately 
been a witness of its harmful effects on employes, 
I wish to, if possible, expose it to such an extent 
that there may be someone ready to detect and 
thwart the purposes of flagrant dishonesty. 

I refer to the practice of taking a stereotype 
and placing it in a bath for some minutes and caus- 





CATALOCU'E COVER DESIC.N, BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION, 
CHICAr.O SOCIETY OK ARTISTS. BY W. W. DKNSLOW. 

ing a deposit on it of sufficient copper to give it the 
api>earance of an electrotype, and passing it as 
such. There are some foundries that have gone 
into this wholesale counterfeit business regardless 
of its future consequences, and are today flooding 

* Note. — The attention of the reader is directed to the dei>artment of 
N<ites and Queries on Electrotypinjr and Stereotj'pinff conducted by Mr. 
IJarr on another fiage of this issue.— Ed. 



some parts of the country with the effects of their 
fraud. This counterfeit electrotype is not nearly 
as good, in fact, as if it were a stereotype, as the 
shell will peel off in a very short time, part at one 
time and part at another until it reverts to the 
original. 

I do not think that it is necessary for any elec- 
trotyper to practice deceit, nor should any employe 
allow this gigantic fraud to go unnoticed. It is a 
source of annoyance and possibly the cause of a 
peremptory discharge of some brother workman of 
the pressroom who has not had his attention called 
to the defective plate. 

When the pressman, printing from one of these 
deceptions, finds that it does not print well, he in 
vain struggles to better matters, but as he is work- 
ing to obtain results from a plate which it is next 
to impossible to print properly — he abandons his 
attempts in disgust, and takes all the blame and 
obloquy of failure. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the advertis- 
ing agents are the men who have, either purposely 
or otherwise, been the tools or unknowing victims 
of this new form of forgery. Assuming that they 
were victimized (which is the more probable theory ) 
and that they thought that they were getting a 
cheap job, let us consider the trouble and expense 
arising from it. In the first place such plates will 
not last any length of time, and consequently they 
incur additional outlay for a new cut. Even if 
they do not peel off it is impossible to do good 
printing from them, as the face is ruined by the 
coating of copper received in the smaller spaces, 
and, as said before, the pressman has his patience 
tried in a vain endeavor to accomplish the im- 
possible. The agent refuses to pay the pub- 
lisher for advertising, which he claims is not 
worth anything, and adds that the advertise- 
ment should have printed well as the electrotype 
sent was a new one. This causes the publisher 
to visit the pressman, and although he (the 
pressman) knows there is something wrong he 
can only aver that "the cut is no good,'* because 
of not being able to discover the cause of failure 
to print clearly. 

Publishers will, probably, try it again and 
again only to meet with the same discourage- 
ment. Should it happen that the pressman is 
a new man in the place, as in the case which 
came under my notice, he is immediately con- 
demned (and in this case discharged), when in 
truth he may be (and was) a first-class man. This 
shoddy counterfeit cut was his downfall. 

We might go over the route of one of these 
cuts and note the objections made, the trouble and 
expense they incur, but it is superfluous. When an 
advertiser goes to an agent, he expects him to 
place his name and fame in such places where it 
will be of the most benefit to him. The agent 
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seeks only such publications as in his opinion give 
par value by their services, and the publisher in 
his turn is dependent upon the men in charge of 
his mechanical department to fully give to the 
agent an honest and fair equivalent for his money, 
but when the workmen are handicapped by these 
forgeries of electrotypes it is impossible for a 
single man along the line to be satisfied with his 
profits, unless it be the electrotyper that has sold 
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CATALOGUE COVEK DESIGN, BY WILL H. BRADLEY. 

goods under false pretenses, and his time will come 
sooner or later. 

Another cause for alarm is that this practice 
establishes a precedent for low prices, something 
that should and must be fought by all honest work- 
men. When a man once gets a firm or firms to do 
certain work for him at a low price, even though 
he may discover later that it did not pay him to 
purchase it at the price paid for it, it places in his 
hands a weapon with which he can for all time to 
come beat down the honest, honorable workman, 
and the ultimate outcome of such instances invaria- 
bly means a suspicion on the part of the honorable 
shopkeeper that his business is not properly man- 
aged ; and if he does not lay the blame on his fore- 
man he will, more than likely, place it at the feet 
of the good salaries paid his men and the conse- 
quence is a cut in wages or the discharge of his 
best and highest salaried men. 

The writer has always advocated that it is bet- 
ter to keep only good men and pay good salaries, 
and would respectfully ask any founder having 
similar experience to investigate the matter and 
bring to the notice of his customers the fraud that 
is being practiced, and instead of establishing a 
new scale of wages, keep all the best men, pay 
them good salaries and do the best work possible. 
This course will eventually encompass the downfall 
of the swindler, no matter to what height he may 
now have attained. 

Such counterfeiters may prosper for awhile, 
just as the counterfeiters of our silver dollar may 
prosper, but if you will watch their course you will 
discover that before their race is half run they 



have been left at the post, and that it will take 
years for them to be again restored to favor. The 
trouble they have caused so many unsuspecting 
people will rebound to their discredit after they 
have fallen by the wayside. 

I think that it is the duty of every honest work- 
man to expose all such robbers as soon as dis- 
covered. Anyone in the electrotype business or 
contemplating engaging in it, should aim to do only 
good, honorable work, and should let nothing of a 
cheap grade tempt them ; rather allow customers 
to go elsewhere and try some of the cheap work, 
and after they have been swindled the second time 
they will become the best and steadiest customers 
of high-grade work. This will be found more 
valuable than the counterfeiter ever realized, even 
though there had never been the reaction that is 
inevitable in all frauds. Give a good article for a 
good price and you will soon become a firm believer 
in the remark of one of our greatest writers, '*Be 
true to thyself and thou canst wrong no man." 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 



BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 



UPON looking over the patents of particular interest to 
printers, granted during the past month, one is 
impressed with the large number, comparatively, 
which relate to typesetting machines. This line has for 
several years been very active, and a number of exceedingly 
ingenious machines are now before the public. 




^> 



Fig. 1. 



An improvement in one style of the apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 1, which illustrates an invention of Paul F. Cox, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. This machine sets up the type in 
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lines, with crimped spacing- pieces between the words. 
When a line is completed it is ** justified" by being- com- 
pressed endwise, all the spacing- pieces giving- equally. 
The o]ierator devotes his entire attention to composing, each 
line, when set up, being automatically shifted out of the 
way, justified and moved into the galley. The patent has 
been assigned to the Cox Typesetting Machine Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

In Fig. 2 is seen a different style of apparatus, patented 
by Frank A. Johnson, and assigned to the Tachytype Manu- 
facturing Company, 
of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This 
machine casts the 
type consecutively 
as needed, and sets 
them up in justified 
lines in a galley. 
A previously pre- 
pared perforated 
strip, produced by 
a companion ma- 
chine, is fed step by 
step beneath a body 
of feelers. At each 
pause in the move- 
ment of the paper 
the proper feelers 
will fall through 
the perforations and 
the mold will be as- 
sembled to cast the 
letter or character 
required. The fresh 
type is drawn out 
of the mold, is 
trimmed to proper 
length by a knife, 
and carried to a 
runway. When a line is completed and justified it is auto- 
matically transferred to the galley. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a matrix-distributing machine, invented 
by Joseph C. Fowler, of Washington, D. C, and assigned to 
the Fowler Composing and Typesetting Company, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. After a line of ty|ie is cast, the matrices are 
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Fig. 3. 

susi^nded by sets of oscillatory hooks beneath a carrier 
which moves in the arc of a circle beneath a " permutation 
bar.*' This bar has projections arranged in groups repre- 
senting the d liferent characters employed, and each matrix 
has certain of its end slots open so that the hooks not 



required by the combination will not interfere with the fall- 
ing of the matrix into its proper channel when the other 
hooks are moved back to release the matrix by the appropri- 
ate projections. Mr. Fowler also received a patent, assigned 
to the same company, covering a machine for producing 
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Fig. 4. 



type bars by alter- 
nately shaving the 
block of matrix ma- 
terial and impress- 
ing type characters 
into the shaved sur- 
face. 

Mr. Louis K. Johnson, 
of Brooklyn, New York, 
invented the tyj>e-contain- 
ing channel shown in Fig. 
4. The patent therefor be- 
ing assigned to the A Id en 
Type Machine Com|>any, of 
New York. The channel is 
especially designed for use in connection with apparatus for 
forwarding a plurality of tyj>es into position to be grasped 
and withdrawn together by the fingers of the comp)ositor. 
After the box or channel of tyj^ is placed in position on the 
platform the floor piece E is withdrawn and the columns 
of tyj>e descend so that they rest upon the platform A. If, 
for example, the channel contains five rows of type repre- 
senting the word t-h-e-s-e, each time the plunger advances 
it will push forward the type for the entire word. 

Clarence M. Busch, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has 
designed a linotype for tabular work. Registering trans- 
verse slots are found in the face of the character slugs, in 
which rest the rules to form vertical columns. The end 
slugs have holes to receive projections on the ends of the 
rules and bind the whole together. 




Fig. 5. 

Among the patents relating to printing presses no less 
than six were granted to William H. R. Toye, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Of these, two have been selected for 
illustration. 

Fig. 5 shows a machine which will print a sheet on both 
sides in more thcUi one color from a single jmir of cylinders 
without the necessity of releasing the sheet from the grip- 
l^ers which seized it at the feedboard. Each cylinder has 
both type and platen surfaces, the type section of each cylin- 
der corresponding with the impression surface of its fellow. 
The carrier conveys the sheet between the cylinders as many 
times as there are sections, in order that the sheet may be 
printed in one or more colors and upon one or both sides. 

The other invention illustrated is a web printing press. 
(See Fig. 6.) In order to secure the most delicate and exact 
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While our columnK are always open for the dUcussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please (five 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of srood faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 



FROM J. F. EARHART. 

To the Editor: Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20, 1895. 

In reference to the uncalled-for misstatements by W. B. 
Vail in the last issue of your mag-azine, concerning: the late 
S. Reed Johnston and myself, I have to say that the author 
and his foolish lies are worthy only of contempt. He should 
confine himself to self-praise and a tiresome description of 
his original (?) experiments, many of which it is said have 
been performed only with his mouth. Yours truly, 

J. F. Ear HART. 



THE NEW CHAMBERS FOLDER. 

To the Editor: New York, N. Y., March 1, 1895. 

A new folding machine has been introduced in some of 
the large binderies in New York. It is called **The New 
Chambers Folder." It is a great improvement. It works 
oblong sixteen or thirty-two, music sixteen or thirty-two, 
a twelve or twenty-four pag-e form, and a long thirty-two — 
that is, two long sixteens which fold as a thirty-two, insert, 
and a sixty-four pag-e form. The following are some of the 
impositions used on the above folder, which may be of some 
interest to both printers and binders, as they can be used as 
hand folds : 

The folios indicate the heads of pages. 
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This form can either fold as a thirty-two or two long 
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Gf:orge F. Hargreavks. 



PAPER FOR WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 

To the Editor: Oakland, Cal., March 14, 1895. 

For the benefit of suffering pressmen will you kindly 
give us your opinion as to the use of wet and dry paper on 
web perfecting presses. That paper is subject to climate 
changes we all know to be a fact. We are also aware that 
a good grade of wood-pulp paper can be printed at a fast 
speed of the press dry, and the trouble and delays caused by 
electricity in the paper are hardly noticeable. I will say, 
however, that it largely depends on the quality of the paper 
whether it can be used wet or dry. Some of the cheap trash 
that the paper dealers persist in sending out, made mostly 
of straw, is considered by them good enough for the ordi- 
nary run of newspapers, and they invariably condemn the 
pressman for want for skill if he cannot run the stuff dry. 
To print a bright clean newspaper on a modern press, it is 
absolutely necessary to have a good grade of paj>er. The 
majority of pressmen throughout the country are in favor of 
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running dry paper on their presses when it is possible to do 
so. But to run a cheap grade of straw pai>er through a 
web press without first dampening it is simply next to im- 
possible. A certain class of agents for some of the large 
paper houses in the East are in the habit of calling attention 
to many of the leading newspapers that are using dry paper 
on their presses, and the agents claim that the pressman 
who cannot run dry paper has no skill, or in other words is 
incompetent. I will say, however, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the trouble lies with the paper manu- 
facturers themselves and not the pressmen. Any pressman 
who is competent to have charge of a perfecting press is 
fully capable of judging whether a roll of paper is fit to 
run wet or dry. 

The manufacture of paper has almost reached the highest 
art of j>erfection, but owing to keen competition and the cut- 
ting of prices, in order to secure trade the manufacturers 
have resorted to the common practice of substituting straw, 
sawdust and other inferior ingredients in place of wood 
pulp. 

I should like to hear from our friend and champion 
William J. Kelly on this most important and momentous 
question. J. T. Morehead. 



WOES OF THE COUNTRY JOB PRINTER. 

To the Editor: Waynesburg, Pa., March 7, 1895. 

Of all the difficulties that confront the many job printers 
of this world we would say the country printer has the most 
to contend with. I mean for those who try to do good work. 
Of course, there are men who have ** printer '* attached to 
their names — for fear their work would be misleading. 

The country printer has too many people to contend with 
who do not care to pay for good work. All they want is to 



**get 'em 'struck* off.*' If you set them up a notehead in 
lightface, ninety-nine out of a hundred will come storming 
in, saying to " put it in something to catch the eye ! " And 
it will have enough on it for a half-sheet bill. 

Now, the printer must do this kind of work for these 
people or else **lose the job." He is paid probably $1.50, 
which the customer thinks is an outrageous sum. We do 
this work year after year for these people ; they use the 
same copy, *'The People's Store," "Old Reliable," or some- 
thing, "every bit as good" — and would not change it for 
the world. If they lose their custom on account of this 
work, who is to blame ? We have another class of people 
who get a few colored receipts printed, and expect us **to 
trade it out." 

It is hard to say, but all the time we are expected to live, 
without stealing our neighbors' hens ; and add a new font of 
type to our office occasionally, besides contributing liberally 
to the "poor." 

We are only out of our "teens" yet, and perhaps are 
somewhat pessimistic, and while we like to receive speci- 
mens of good work, the " bad " work always comes whether 
we like it or not. The following we will leave to the 
readers' good taste : 

A lady came into our office last month and asked, " if we 
could do any fancy work ? " Saying she had never seen any 
of it, if we could do it. She held in her hand a wedding 
invitation for us to " pattern after," which was set as 
follows : In each top comer, a flying goose ; eleven typo- 
graphical errors in the composition ; at the bottom, a large 
swan. I would add that the fowls looked very natural. 

Another specimen sent us this year is a six-inch double- 
column ad. containing at least twelve brownies and jim 
crows, mixed. (Probably all they had.) 

Lastly is a programme for a musical entertainment ; the 
border at the top of the card was run up p>ointed like a 
house-top, and at the bottom were cuts of violins, horns, 
pianos, etc. 

We would advise all our brother country printers to sub- 
scribe for The Inland Printer at once. I would not do 
without it for three times the cost; and it is an excellent 
teacher. Tom S. Knox, 

Of the Waynesburg (Pa.) Republican, 



THE HEATH MATRIX-MAKING MACHINE. 

To the Editor: Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6, 1895. 

Your enterprising journal usually gives the first intima- 
tion of everything new in the typographic art, and it there- 
fore occurred to me that a rough sketch of a new, and to the 
printing fraternity valuable, invention, would find a ready 
place in your columns. 

The inventor is Gren. Thomas T. Heath, a veteran of the 
late war and an attorney of this city. 

The machine, which I gave as thorough an examination 
as my ability permits of, is sometimes called a typesetting 
machine, but is nothing of the kind. It does not use type, 
like the Thome, neither does it make type, like the Lanston, 
nor does it cast lettered-slugs like the Merganthaler and 
others. It uses no type, nor does it cast anything. It 
straightway prepares a paper matrix, ready for the casting 
box, to cast either a book page, a news column or a news- 
paper page. 

The original steel punches used on this machine are one 
by one impressed into the paper matrix, as they are called 
into use by the manipulations of the keyboard. 

This advantage over all other methods will be recognized 
by the appreciative printer, and it will be noticed that the 
perfection and beauty of the punches are preserved and 
reproduced in the metal plate cast from such paper matrices, 
resulting in a more perfect face than can possibly be pro- 
duced by any other process. When a paper matrix is made 
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from a type form or from linotype slugs, the paper has to 
be beaten with a brush, until a sufficiently deep impres- 
sion has been made in the paper ; this impression is ol>- 
tained from type or slug's cast in copper matrices, and these 
matrices were made by the original punch. 

By this method the production of the paper matrix is 
three removes from the punch, and it is a well-known fact 
that the face loses in beauty, sharpness of hairlines or 
serifs in every one of these operations. 

General Heath's invention avoids all these troubles ; the 
original steel punch makes the impression into the paper 
matrix direct and the perfections of the punch are repro- 
duced, making a more perfect matrix and consequently the 
best plate obtainable. The depth of impressions are per- 
fectly uniform and the alignment all that can be desired. 
The metal case or magazine containing the punches is a 
beautiful arrangement for the purpose, and can be lifted out 
and replaced by another in about three seconds. Note the 
advantage of this arrangement particularly. It allows the 
operator to change from roman to italic and back again 
whenever italic is to be used, or to change from one size of 
type to another at will and without loss of time. When set- 
ting a page in brevier or long primer, and a quotation or 
other matter is desired in nonpariel, it can be thus set and 
the changes are readily made. 

No other machine even attempts to do anything of this 
kind. 

Another striking feature in General Heath's machine is 
the arrangement for leading matter. By a simple, instan- 
taneous adjustment the matter can be set leaded, double or 
triple leaded, or any space desired can be placed 
between the lines. 

All other machines need expert mechanics, high- 
priced men, to regulate and keep machines in run- 
ning order, so that if this expense be added to the 
cost of operating less than five machines in one estal>- 
lishment, the cost of operating runs high. No expert 
is needed with General Heath's machine; a single 
machine, if sufficient for the amount of work to be 
done, can be operated at a great profit to the owner. 

Any measure can be set on this machine from the 
narrowest news column to the broadest book page, 
and when the insertion of cuts is desired, shorter and 
longer lines can be set, allowing space for cuts, the 
same as if matter were set by hand. 

The speed at which work can be produced on 
this machine, while depending, of course, upon the 
dexterity of the operator, can safely be placed at four 
thousand ems per hour. 

A table of rule and figure work produced on 
this machine, by an inexperienced girl, in two hours, 
would, according to statements made by our best 
printers, tax the capacity of the most experienced and 
rapid compositor for ten hours — and the table re- 
ferred to has not a fault or blemish at)out it. 

The machine is a marvel of mechanical skill. 

It is stanch and to all appearances very durable. 

Its construction and all of its component parts are 
wonders of mechanical ingenuity, and yet so easily 
understood and manipulated that one wonders why 
the like has not been thought of before. 

No one who examines this remarkable mechanism 
can fail to be impressed by the great possibilities 
which it develops. 

Greneral Heath will undoubtedly be pleased to 
show a machine in operation to any visiting news or 
book publishers, and any such who desire any fur- 
ther information may address me at No. 41 Carew 
building, Cincinnati, and I will gladly answer all 
inquiries to the best of my ability. 

C. M. Bkaam. 



PROTECTION TO PRESSMEN BY THE I. T. U. 

To the Editor: Nashville, Tenn., March 20, 1895. 

In your comment on correspondence published in January 
issue of your esteemed journal, entitled **I. P. P. U. vs. 
I. T. U.," you suggest that the cause which prevents a settle- 
ment of the differences existing between the I. T. U. and 
I. P. P. U. is a desire on the part of the I. T. U. to protect 
their pressmen in their rights. In arriving at conclusions 
on matters of this kind, we have to be guided by the acts 
and utterances of the party or organization professing the 
desire. If a perusal of the laws of the I. T. U. indicate any 
such desire as to pressmen I am unable to discover it. On 
the other hand, I believe if the pressmen still affiliated with 
that organization were to examine the laws of that body 
critically, they would be surprised at the few laws contained 
therein for their benefit ; and, furthermore, would have their 
eyes opened to the fact, that the few that are there are 
violated every day by the compos i tor ial branch, especially 
Section 101 of the General Laws. The violations of the prin- 
ciples as expressed in this law have done much to cause 
the dissatisfaction of pressmen with the I. T. U., and was 
one of the main causes that brought about the necessity for 
a separate organization of pressmen and compositors. If 
the principles as expressed in this law had been enforced 
in the past, it would have done a great deal toward benefit- 
ing the condition of the pressmen craft. 

A couple of years ago a lockout occurred at the Mem- 
phis Commercial office, as to the compositors employed on 
that paper. The pressman, who was a member of the press- 
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men's union of that city, which holds a charter from the 
I. T. U., was made to quit his place. The owners of said 
paper, after missing* one issue, sent to Louisville, Kentucky, 
and employed a non-union pressman. After a lapse of eight 
months, the union compositors were again put to work in the 
office, but the pressman whom they forced to quit was left 
out, and these protectors of pressmen's rights are working 



affiliated with a typographical union, the said pressmen's 
cards shall be deposited with the pressmen's union hold- 
ing a charter from the I. T. U. in said city or town. It must 
be conceded that, as soon as said pressmen's cards are 
deposited with the pressmen's union his membership in 
the typographical union ceases, and he can only be disci- 
plined by the union with which he is affiliated. The writer 
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today on that paper with the non-union pressman who was 
imported to take the place of the I. T. U. pressman whom 
they forced to quit. This is not an isolated case ; there is a 
number of them throughout the country. In this city there 
is a g-entleman who is foreman of the pressroom for one of 
the largest publishing- houses in the South, who was treated 
in a similar manner by the I. T. U. in the early seventies. 
The consequence is you cannot get him to think favorably 
of any labor organization today. If the acts of the I. T. U. 
toward pressmen indicate any other desire on their part 
than to deprive the pressmen of the right to self-government, 
and keep the pressmen under their control, so as to use them 
as ** catspaws '' to take the ** chestnuts from the fire,'' so as 
they, the compositors, could eat the meat and cast the hull to 
the pressman branch, I fail to see any indication of such a 
desire in any of their bearings toward pressmen. 

Here are a few of many acts that have come under the 
writer's observation since the organization of the I. P. P. U., 
which I think very plainly indicate the desire of the I. T. U. 
to keep the pressmen under their control, and deprive them 
of their right of autonomy, or to deprive them of the right 
to affiliate themselves with an organization composed of men 
of that particular calling. 

A pressman affiliated with a typographical union desires 
to withdraw from said organization, and surrender his 
claim to all protection or benefits, from same. Although he 
has discharged all his obligations in the payment of dues, 
fines and assessments, violated none of their laws, and 
made formal application for a withdrawal card, it is not 
granted him ; but he is continued on their roll until such a 
time as he gets so far in arrears for dues, fines and assess- 
ments that they can place the stigma of expulsion on him 
for the non-payment of same. Does this indicate a desire to 
protect pressmen's rights ? 

The laws of the I. T. U. provide that when a union of 
pressmen is chartered in a city or town where pressmen are 



knows of cases where men were apparently blacklisted by a 
typographical union ninety days after they had withdrawn 
from same by card, and deposited same in a pressmen's 
union chartered by the I. T. U., and thirty days after said 
I. T. U. charter had been surrendered in accordance with 
the laws of the I. T. U., and they had become affiliated with 
a union, working under a charter from the I. P. P. U. 

This apparent blacklisting was done for no other reason 
or cause than that they had become affiliated with a body 
where they believed their interests would be best protected. 
I venture the assertion that, if the question of amalgamation 
of the pressmen under the banner of the I. P. P. U. was left 
to a vote of pressmen remaining with the I. T. U., free from 
the influence of a few selfish, designing fellows, as well as 
the whip and lash of the I. T. U., they would decide to 
march under the banner of the organization whose laws are 
made for the protection of their particular calling and 
under which their best interest can be subserved. 

If any of the acts of the I. T. U. toward pressmen indi- 
cate any other desire on their part than to deprive the press- 
men of their right to self-government, I must confess I have 
been unable to discover them, and I am satisfied, beyond 
fear of successful contradiction, that this is the opinion of 
nineteen-twentieths of the pressmen of North America. 

Again, it is well known that the St. Louis conference was 
brought about, at the request of the I. T. U., by a promise 
given by the representatives of that organization (who were 
a committee of compositors which waited on the Toronto 
convention of the I. P. P. U.) that whatever was agreed to 
would be carried out in good faith. As soon as it was dis- 
covered that the agreement entered into at St. Louis con- 
ceded a complete autonomy to the pressmen, a few designing 
fellows begin to create an opposition, which resulted in the 
Louisville convention rejecting same by a decided majority. 
It must be understood that out of all the delegates compos- 
ing that convention, but eight of them were pressmen — less 
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than a majority representation of the pressmen's union 
claimed to be chartered by the I. T. U. Does this indicate 
that it is a difference alone between pressmen ? 

If the I. T. U. desires to reimburse the pressmen still 
affiliated with them,. or g-ive them their supposed share of 
the benefits which a kind providence has prevented them or 
their heirs from claiming, by permitting- them to live, and 
keeping them from want, I know of no better way than to 
give them their prorated share of their funds; taking Mr- 
Wines' report to the late convention as a basis, they would 
be entitled to about 75 cents per head. This is a matter 
with which the I. P. P. U. has nothing to do, it alone 
belonging within the province of the I. T. U. to dispose of 
as they think best. 

When an individual or firm desires to change its insur- 
ance from one company to another ; or an insurance com- 
pany desires to quit business ; or does not wish to carry 
a risk any longer, is it the law or custom to return any of 
the money paid as premiums for carrying a risk ? Is it not 
the rule or custom that all the "policy holder" is entitled 
to is protection agciinst loss while paying premiums to said 
company ; in the second case, is it not the custom for the 
company desiring to quit business to simply reinsure its 
policy holders in some other company ; in the third case, do 
they not cancel the policy and refuse to carry the risk any 
longer. 

In the settlement of the existing differences we are l)ound 
to a greater or less extent to be governed by the laws and 
customs of business ; so I think the second case cited al)ove 
will nearly fit the case of the I. T. U. in reference to the 
I. P. P. U. The amalgamating of the pressmen of the 
I. T. U. with the I. P. P. U. would simply be reinsuring 
them in another company. If they were not satisfied they 
could cease to pay the premiums, and thereby forfeit their 
claim to protection against loss — a privilege they now have, 
if they desire to avail themselves of it ; but in such an event 
they would have to abide by the results. 

Jesse Johnson. 



Written for The Inland Pkinter. 

HOW TO ••GET OUT OF THE RUT." 

BY ALKRT. 

I FIRST entered a printing office to learn my trade when I 
was eighteen years of ag-e, and at twenty-one, after serv- 
ing a thorough apprenticeship under a first-class printer, 
was, by a change in manag"ement, compelled to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. I had been told by the foreman that I was 
competent to take charge of an ordinary country printing 
office, and seeing an ad. for such a position I answered it, 
got the job and hold the same today, this being just five 
years ago. 

I found the office to be a very ** one-horse'' affair — no 
power, a very small quantity of type (poor and out of date 
at that), dirty, everything out of place, lots of pi, and, in 
fact, it made my heart sick to think of working in such a 
place. But I set out with good courage, and avowed to make 
things look a little different before I had been there very 
long. There was one girl employed who set up all the paper 
(it had a ** patent inside ") and the usual grimy, but useful 
*' devil." 

For awhile my position was very trying, but I set out to 
arrange the office, as best I could, to suit my own ideas. At 
first I thought it was an endless task, but gradually things 
began to ** come my way." First, I rearrang-ed the job cases 
and cabinets and made a "job alley," with all the job faces, 
rules, etc., carefully and systematically arranged so as to be 
easy of access. This alley I set apart for my own use. Then 
I moved the job imposing stone from one corner of the room, 
and a font of labor-saving furniture from another (on the 
floor) and placed them in close proximity to the job presses 



(there were two of them), unearthed some extra chases for the 
presses, as there was only one for each press in former use, 
and fixed a place under the stone to slide them. I had the 
presses all cleaned up, corners swept out, waste paper 
burned up, etc., and then made a raid on the newspaper 
press, which was a sight. The bed was a mass of rust, 
where wet forms were allowed to remain too long, and then 
not oiled over, and, in fact, everything else about it showed 
the sad neglect of careless and incompetent manag-ement. 
This was thoroughly cleaned and adjusted and put in good 
order, and the devil afterward remarked that ** it run twice 
as easy as it used 't." 

All dead and pied type was distributed, stock carefully 
arranged, etc., till finally I would not have been ashamed, 
and, in fact, would have been delighted to have my former 
"boss" pay me a visit. 

About this time my employer began to see the improved 
condition of things, and began to realize, I think, that his 
office looked a little different than formerly. Finally, I began 
to prevail upon him to add a few fonts of new type, or get a 
font of ornaments, or convince him that this type and that 
type was too old-fashioned ; that I never used it and might as 
well be "dumped." He was not very slow in catching on, 
and new type began to arrive and old type depart, until, I 
think, his typefounder's bills were very long and footed a 
good sum. 

As a result of the improved condition of things, new 
material and better work, business began to increase with 
such velocity that I had to hire another man in order to get 
out the work and to do it full justice. 

At the end of the third year of my services the proprietor 
decided, through my advice and constant appeal, to discard 
the old " blanket sheet " and change to an 8-page folio. And 
he suggested that it would be a pretty good plan to initiate 
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the first number with a new dress of type. Well, I should 
say I was willing, and he will bear me witness that I did not 
make the slightest ** kick " at his suggestion. So minion and 
nonpareil were to take the place of long primer and brevier, 
or, I should say, 400 pounds of minion and 150 pounds of 
nonpareil were to take the place of 200 pounds of long primer 
and 50 pounds of brevier. The change was made ; in fact, 
everything was changed — heading, make-up, etc.; ads. began 
to change, and, I think, the editor had more *' change'' than 
ever before. The paper had quite a boom. Subscriptions 
began to come in, advertising patronage was better, words of 
praise and appreciation were spoken by all ; old, delinquent 
subscribers began to pay up, until I think the editor had 
more money than he knew what to do with, for what did he 
do in about a month from the time we changed the form of 
the pai^er but come to me for my wishes as to power. Of 
course, I wanted electricity, and electricity it was. 

Well, there is not much more to say, only I wish you could 
have seen that office five years ago and then see it today. 
Almost all the old type has been discarded, all the new and 
handsome job faces, ornaments, leads, slugs and brass rule 
are in abundance, electric power, three workmen besides 
myself, and busy all the time. 

I know there are a great many country offices just about 
the same as this one was previous to my taking charge of it, 
and there are also as many foremen who are either incompe- 
tent or do not care how things go or what kind of work they 
turn out so long as they draw their pay regularly and get 
out of doing all the work they can. I have seen just ^such 
offices, and have also met just such foremen. Now, my 
advice is for any foreman to try and straighten things out as 
far as he is cap>able, show his employer that he is alive to his 
interests, and, I think, by a little tact on his part, the pro- 
prietor will come to the rescue by replacing some of the old, 
worn-out type with something more modern, purchase new 
material, and, in fact, will **get out of the rut'* — provided 
you do your part. 



AN ENGRAVER WHO STUDIES THE NEEDS OF 
PRINTERS — A. W. KOENIG. 

IN our advertising pages the advertisement of Mr. A. W. 
Koenig, No. 63 Maiden Lane, New York, appears, in 
respect to the rapid development of whose business we 
append a short account. In February, 1894, Mr. Koenig 
bought out the business of Mr. J. W. Caughey, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, consisting of illustrating and design- 
ing and engraving by all methods. He removed the business 

to Cleveland, Ohio, where it 
developed so rapidly that a 
move to New York city was 
made in order to secure better 
facilities. Mr. Koenig has re- 
cently issued a handsomely 
illustrated 152-page catalogue 
of his complete line of stock 
engravings for the printer's 
general use, consisting of orna- 
ments, newspaper and comic 
cuts, horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, dogs, poultry, pigeons, 
birds, and a large variety of 
other subjects. These catalogues have been in much 
demand, and in order that the purpose for which they were 
designed may be carried out, Mr. Koenig has adopted the 
plan followed by many of our business houses regarding 
their catalogues — of charging a nominal price for them (25 
cents each). This sum is, however, rebated on the first order 
amounting to $1 or over. 

Mr. Koenig has built up a very flourishing business by 
indomitable energy and industry, and by a close study of 




the requirements of his customers. Evidenced in his cata- 
logue is an appreciation much fuller than is usually to be 
seen of the everyday needs of the hustling printer of modern 
times. It is by this intent and studious regard of all 
requirements that Mr. Koenig has wrought up the brisk 
business which he now enjoys. In special designing, wood, 
photo and half-tone engraving, Mr. Koenig offers good 
inducements, both in prices and quality of work ; and in 
all the details of his thriving trade, energy, push and 
prompt and satisfactory methods are displayed. 




TYPEWRITER TYPE FROM MODERN ROMAN. 

Messrs. Morris & Graham, stationers and printers, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, send us what appears like a neatly type- 
written letter in the conventional purple, under a note-head 
in black ink. On another sheet they say: ** Gentlemen: 
We inclose copy of circular in imitation typewriter reduced 
in size. We thin-spaced ordinary nonpareil for the effect." 
We reproduce the first lines of the ** typewriter type " as the 
result in the circular is exceedingly good, and our readers 
may get an idea of the effect. 
Dear Charlie : -- 

I will now "strikt? off" the poetry that 
tickled you so much, on my new Smith-Premier. 
It's a daisy-'I mean-- well—both the machine and 
the poem. 

•THE FIRST BANJO. ' 
Go 'way flddle!--folk8 Is tired o' hearln' you a- 

squa w kin,' 
Keep silence fur yo' betters--don't yo' heah de banjo 

talkln'? 
About de 'possum's tail, she's gwlne ter lecter-- 

ladies, listen !-- 
About de ha'r what isn't dar, an' why de ha'r is 

missin': 

Aspiring Inventor, to patent Attorney — **! have an at- 
tachment for a typewriter and thought I would call to see 
you in reference to it." Patent Attorney — ** Excuse me, 
but I think you have made a mistake ; the office of the matri- 
monial bureau is on the floor below,''— Arthur K, Taylor, 
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Written for The Inland Pkintbk. 

AN EMINENT ANIMAL ILLUSTRATOR — GEORGE 
F. MORRIS. 



BY AMBER. 




GENIUS is like an over-flavor in soup. It makes itself 
" manifest in the first brewing- of the broth. One need 
not wait until the last spoonful to detect it ; neither 
has one to wait until adult life to discover the bent of a 
man's disposition or the trend of his ability. The infant 
phenomenons who from time to time appear on the dead level 
of averag-e mediocrity, like an occasional bush on a close- 
cropped moor, always announce themselves for what they 
are shortly after exchanging kilts for knicker- 
bockers. There is no divinity in the genius that 
has to wait a quarter of a century to develop 
itself. 

With which preamble, it is safe to assume 
that the subject of this sketch is a heaven- 
endowed youth. 

George Ford Morris, who today stands at the 
head and front of animal illustrators in his 
peculiar field, began to work when he was very 
young. When little more than a five-year-old, he amused 
himself with a multitude of animals cut out of paper by 
himself, and representing every known member of the brute 
family, from the elephant 
down to the mouse. Horses, 
however, were his favorites, 
and, with the aid of his scis- 
sors and a sheet of paste- 
board, he displayed them in 
every form of active and still 
life. As time went on, and 
the boy grew to be a tall and 
somewhat diffident youth, 
just entering his teens, his 
friends said to him: **Why 
not turn this gift to profit? 
Take some of these sketches 
of yours (he had long since 
discarded the scissors for the 
pencil), and see if you can- 
not make a market for them.'' 
So it chanced that the boy of 
sixteen sallied forth with his 
portfolio under his arm, 
searching recognition from 
profit-making sources. 
Struck by the originality of 
his work, the Horseman 
engaged his services as 

special artist, and from that time on, for four years, he was 
enrolled on the staif of that paper. His fame spread, and he 
became a recognized chief in his work. Some of his pictures 
are considered masterpieces of animal portraiture in the 
black and white art, and it has been said of them by those 
who were able to judge that they have seldom, if ever, been 
equaled. Mr. Morris has had no difficulty in securing work ; 
indeed, so great has been the demand upon him that his eyes 
at one time nearly failed from constant use in fine detailed 



work. After nearly five years' service on the Horseman^ 
he has left the paper to join the staff of Outing, 

Mr. Morris will go to California in the early spring", and 
contribute a series of sketches of the beautiful horses that 
make the stock-farms of that land of sunshine and blossom 
famous. These productions will be of the most enjoyable 
sort, as the artist is no less happy in dealing- with the lovely 
environments of country-side and forest than with strictly 
animal portraiture. 

Mr. Morris is one of the most modest of men, with man> 
ners that arc almost juvenile in their simplicity. Throxig-h- 
out the bewilderments of a life cast more or less within the 
outposts of Bohemia, he has preserved an unblemished record 
and an almost Puritanical code of living. It can be truly 
said of him, that his own mental and moral atmosphere is 
one in which unclean birds cannot fly. All who know Mr. 
Morris must join in wishing for him a long and prosperous 
career, and the reward that is sure to crown at last all good 
and conscientious work. 




THE STATE OF TRADE IN CHICAGO. 

IN order to arrive at a just estimate of the condition of 
the printing trade in Chicago and the possibilities of 
its immediate future, a representative of The Inland 
Printer called upon a number of representative employing 
printers during the month and requested their views on the 
subject. Following- is the result of the interviews. 
James McNally, of Rand, McNally & Co., said : 
**Our general business is now very fair, and the outlook 
for the future is much improved and full of promise. Of 
course, competition is very sharp, and all fig-uring and esti- 
mating is done with remarkable closeness. While the 
prices for engraving are lower than before, I am not aware 
that desig^ners and artists have suffered any reduction in 
their prices for work owing to the depressed condition of 

trade. A considerable recu- 
peration of the printing busi- 
ness seems probable in the 
near future." 

Thomas H. Faulkner, 
superintendent of Strom- 
berg, Allen & Co's printing 
house, said : 

** While, as every printer 
knows, the business is in a 
generally demoralized condi- 
tion, I think a tendency to 
more work and better prices 
is now discernable. In fact, 
we have the present material 
evidences of that approach- 
ing condition. The symp- 
toms are hopeful. The three 
lines of our business are 
general commercial print- 
ing, railroad work and pub- 
lications. 

**It is in the last-named 
branch that I notice the live- 
liest improvement. Trade 
publications have run very >. 
light in the last year. Adver- 
tising pages were cut out by 
the score. Now they are being 
replaced, and these trade pub- 
lications are fleshing up again. 
If this improvement continues 
for a little time they will regain 
their old-time corpulency. At 
present I should say that they 
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would come close to tipping- the scales at the notch of a year 
ag-o. Railroad work, however, is still dormant, but g"eneral 
commercial printing is showing symptoms of revival. 

**So far as prices are concerned, I must confess that I 
never saw them so low as at present. I should say that 
they would average from ten to twenty per cent lower than 
two years ago when the decline began. Competition is very 
sharp, but I cannot see that it is the result of any increase 
in the number of printers engaged in the business. I can 
call to mind no instance of where the introduction of 
machines into the big newspaper or other offices has 
crowded men into competition with already established job 
printing houses. 

"There has always been much reckless bidding, and 
very much of it has been the result of ignorance in figuring. 
Now, this recklessness in bidding is more rampant than 
ever. Big houses are printing sheets 24x36 for $1 a thou- 
sand. That is just about enough to keep the machinery 
oiled. The low estimates of today 
are, it seems to me, more premed- 
itated and less the result of careless 
and ignorant figuring than before. 
In other words, there is sharper esti- 
mating all around. 

"Engravers' and designers' 
prices are about where they were 
two years ago. They show no come- 
down to speak of. To the credit of 
designers it is to be said that they 
are giving careful and conscientious 
work. 

** The patron who wants the earth 
on the basis of a lot in the Potter's 
Field is, if anything, more numerous 
than ever. He gets figures on a job 
in 20,000 lots and then calmly tells 
you that he will take 5,000 at that 
rate. 

** To sum up the whole situation, 
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I think it is going to require fully two years for the printing 
business to regain its old-time vigor. I shall be pleasantly 
disappointed if it is accomplished in a shorter period." 

P. Gleason, of Poole Brothers, the great railroad print- 
ing house, is inclined to take an even more pessimistic view 
of the situation than Mr. Faulkner. He said : 

"Business in general is very poor. It is low in volume 
as well as low in price. Looking at the situation from the 
standpoint of a pouple of years ago, I am inclined to the 
opinion that prices will average nearly twenty per cent 
lower. In some particular items or classes of work the 
prices of that time hold good today, but in other lines there 
has been a drop of even twenty-five per cent. 

"There is, perhaps, more shrewd and close estimating 
than ever before. The ignorant estimater we have always 
with us and he is present today as he was in the more pros- 
perous times, when his foolishness was less fatal to himself 
and others than it is today, because there was more money 
made, in general, than there is now. 
I cannot see that adversity has 
taught him wisdom or discretion. 
Some energetic people are now tak- 
ing work at even less than it costs 
them to do it. This must be for the 
purpose of having something to do. 
W^#i^§ I cannot see that the general intro- 

^^ ^B» duction of typesetting machines has 

B/ increased competition. It may, how- 

N,4|^^ ever, have tightened competition to 

^^ a limited degree in the special field 

of book printing. 

"The people who appear to have 
held their own in the crash of com- 
petition and the wreck of prices are 
the artists and designers. They 
seem to have held their old prices. 
There has been, however, no appar- 
ent deterioration in the quality of 
their work. An artist is always an 
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artist, and the impulse to do his work in his best manner 
is always with him. 

**The sharks who g-et fig-ures and have ravenous expecta- 
tions which they expect the printer to satisfy are no more 
numerous today than before, so far as my observation g-oes. 
They are not peculiar to this or any other time, but have all 
times and seasons for their own. I do not expect to see the 
business back to its old normal 
place ag-ain in two years. In my 
opinion it will take even longer than 
that for it to recover its wonted 
pulse of prosperity. Nor do I think 
that railway printing will recuper- 
ate any sooner than general com- 
mercial printing. The railroad's 
business depends upon the mer- 
chant's business, and all depends 
upon the general and primary level 
of the country's trade." 
Leon Hornstein, senior member of the prominent firm of 
Hornstein Brothers, said : 

** While business happens to be somewhat lively just at 
present, the outlook is not very hopeful. Prices are very 
low, and growing worse, in spite of the general business 
improvement. Our prices are twenty per cent lower than 
two years ago, although they show an improvement over 
those of one year ago. 

**I think that the hard times have resulted in more or 
less education in the matter of estimating. The figures 

which we come 
across are not so 
wild as they once 
were. Estimates 
are uniformly low, 
even from houses in 
the habit of getting 
first-class rates; 
but estimates now 
show more care in 
their preparation. 
There is a general 
d isposition tobe 
more guarded in 
the presentation of 
estimates so as to 
have recourse for 





just charges for extras. Customers are in the habit of put- 
ting printers to much extra trouble not contemplated in 
estimates, and expecting the original figures to cover this 
extra work. As margins are closer, printers are compelled 
to look more carefully to this particular feature, and 
endeavor to stop the leakage of profits in this direction. 

** Artists and designers seem to have escaped the general 
drop in prices, and are now getting about what they were 
receiving two years ago. Moreover, they do not appear to 
catch the ideas which are desired to be conveyed by those 
employing them. This is particularly 
true of work done outside and by the 
piece. The only way to secure satis- 
factory work is to have the artist con- 
nected with the establishment. 

** But to return to the printing busi- 
ness. There is a general disposition 
on the part of printers to adopt a 
uniform scale of prices. I think the 
time has come for a stand of this kind, 
as one of the remedies against the 
present depressed and demoralized 
condition of the business. Another 
thing which might help to mend matters a little would be 
for printers to use a carefully prepared blank in making 
all estimates. It would prevent the forgetting of certain 
items which are sometimes, if not frequently, forgotten in 
making figures. Many, and perhaps the majority of print- 
ers do not use blanks for estimating. 

**The introduction of typesetting machines must have 
increased competition in the printing business in a small 
way. Com]K)sitors have been driven into starting up small 
shops of their own. This is the only way in which I can 
account for the sudden increase in the number of small 
printing shops. There are not, however, many machines in 
job offices as yet and they have not eifected any reduction in 
the prices of work, probably because the great expense of 
putting them in has made those who have adopted them 
anxious to recuperate by the larger margin of profit made 
|X)ssible by their use in book work. 

**I doubt if the business ever gets back to where it was 
two years ago. Up to that time Gordon presswork was 
looked upon as profitable ; but owing to the number of 
small shops started up by men who formerly worked at the 
case, this class of small work has been so much sought after 
that its prices have been forced to a bare margin of profit." 
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Written for The Inland Printek. 

PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TKALL. 

It Is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially Interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment In general of permanent value. 

Correct English vs. Rhetorical Force. — F. J., 
Omaha, Nebraska, writes : ** In a dispute with a brother 
proofreader, he urg"es that in * Tristram Shandy ' the lines, 
***I think,'' said the poor gentleman, ** it would comfort 
me,"' and ***I wish. Trim," said my Uncle Toby, "I was 
asleep," ' are incorrect, and that they should read, * ** I think 
it would comfort me," said 
the poor gentleman,' etc. 
Now, I believe that the beau- 
ty of Sterne's sympathetic 
style is in just such phras- 
ing, and, as I have seen 
much needless irritation 
caused by the pedantry of 
meddling proofreaders, 
I would be glad to have 
your opinion on the matter." 
Answer, — The construction 
in dispute is certainly char- 
acteristic in Sterne's writing, 
and he was certainly quali- 
fied to choose his own style. 
The suggested change is in 
line with the most probable 
construction the expressions 
would assume from the pen 
of a modern (recent or pres- 
ent) writer. It is pedantry, 
likely to cause irritation, for 
anyone to assert that a writer 
must choose either style as 
the only one correctly usa- 
ble. Sterne was recording 
conversation supposed to be 
had between homely people, ^^'^ 

and he wrote just as his 
characters would have 
spoken in repeating what 
others had said. Even now, 
in such repetition by one 
person of the words used by 
another, Sterne's way of tell- 
ing the tale is much more 
common than the other. 
Proofreaders should be very 
careful about "meddling." 
Questions may be asked or 
suggestions made in a way 
that will not irritate any 
sensible writer, and every 
proofreader should cultivate 
courtesy and avoid pedantry. 

Newspaper Compounds. >' 

— B. R., Chicago, writes: **In 
the Chicago Evening Post 
I notice most peculiar com- 
pounds — one particularly 
changed the words so much 
in a heading that I was un- 
der a misapprehension as to 
their meaning. The heading 
read, * Stole a Laprobe.' 
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Is there any logic in distorting words this way? I am, I 
hope, not usually dull, but I confess that instead of a lap 
robe being stolen, I thought that some surgical probe or 
prodder had been thieved." Answer, — There is no logic in 
writing words in any form but the one that makes their true 
nature apparent at first sight. Laprobe is worse than lap 
robe, but the right form is lap-robe. The name is one word, 
not two — one compound word. The hyphen serves to show 
at sight that it is lap-robe, not la-probe, and this is just the 
reason why it is better to use the hyphen in certain large 
classes of compounds. Every pair of words like lap and 
robe, simply two names used as one name, with no qualifi- 
cation whatever, is a compound in its grammatical nature, 
since it is absolutely ungrammatical as two words. 
Hyphen literally means ** into one," and the mark is uged to 

show that what it joins is 
one word, not two or more. 
Compounding is the least un- 
derstood feature of the 
English language, simply 
because people will not 
study it. Two books show- 
ing the result of very close 
study of this subject are 
sold by the Inland Printer 
Company. One of them cov- 
ers the theory fully, and has 
a list of words wrongly 
compounded in dictionaries, 
and a list of compounds 
without the hyphen. It is 
the fullest study of the sub- 
ject ever published, and has 
been warmly commended by 
many thoroughly competent 
critics. The other book is 
mainly one list of 40,000 
words, eminently practical 
for use even by people who 
will not accept all of its 
recommendations. Study of 
the matter as presented in 
the first book will amply 
repay any student, and every 
proofreader would be helped 
by use of the second, if only 
to mark changes in it, and 
so make a record of his de- 
cisions as a working guide. 
Proper Namf^ in Amer- 
ica.— R. S., Ravenswood, Ill- 
inois, writes: "Proofread- 
ers in America would seem 
to have a diflRcult task in 
the peculiar and unusual 
proper names they may be 
called upon to spell ; for in- 
stance, in the Wells street 
school in Chicago the nation- 
alities represented by the 
pupils are .no less than 
twenty-three: Germany, 
Australia, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Russia, France, Hol- 
land, Armenia, America, 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Eng- 
land, Slavonia, Lithuania, 
Bohemia, Canada, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Greece and 
Ireland. How should a 
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proofreader g-o about gaining information on the spelling- 
of the names of these nationalities?*' Answer. — There 
are certain peculiar principles of spelling in each lan- 
guage that govern the forms of proper names generally, 
though by no means always. Such names arc often arbi- 
trary, and can be learned only by practice with the names 
themselves. Most proofreaders probably learn all they 
know of such matters through experience. So many names 
are spelled arbitrarily that the closest student of any lan- 
guage may not often declare positively that a name of out- 
landish appearance is wrong. Writers should be responsible 
for proper names, not proofreaders, except to follow copy. 

What Knowledge is Most Useful to a Nf:wspaper 
Proofreader, and What to a Book and Job Proof- 
reader ? — A. H., Chicago, writes: **As an instance of the 
kind of knowledge a newspaper proofreader is mainly 
valued for, the Chicago Evening News gave an example a 
few days ago as a finishing touch to an account of a fracas 
in a justice court, thus: *One of the most remarkable 
phases of this case is the astounding spelling of Bailiff 
Scharenberg's name by the morning papers of today. With 
one notable exception, they get it wrong. Mr. Scharenberg 
has been connected with the courts of Cook county in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a century. He has summoned 
juries in more important trials than any other bailiff in the 
courts, and is one of the best-known public employes in the 
city. Yet one morning paper spells his name Scharinburg, 
two others Scharingburg, and still another Sharenburg.' 
I had the curiosity to ask a number of proofreaders if they 
had ever heard of Mr. Bailiff Scharenberg, but they all 
denied ever having heard of that possibly well-known char- 
acter, though some of them have been life-long residents of 
Chicago. While meditating on this, I picked up my Tribune 
and began to proofread it from force of habit, and to my 
surprise — and delight — struck this gem in the issue of 
February 18, 1895: * Accomplished Admiral.— Admiral 
Crichton is said to have been the master of all the arts and 
sciences of his day. He was able to converse and dispute 
in argument in twelve languages.' It appears to me that 
these clippings are good examples of the qualities of knowl- 
edge that mark the news proofreader from his brother of the 
book and job room." Answer. — All knowledge is useful to 
any proofreader, whether working on newspapers or on 
books. Responsibility for names of people should rest 
absolutely upon editors and reporters. They are the proper 
persons to attend to such matters, and the proofreader 
should be responsible only for following copy. Some 
names, however, are so prominent that every one should 
know them, and within reasonable limitations the news- 
paper proofreader should be expected to make them right, 
especially as matter for the daily press is often written so 
hastily that a misspelling will occur in copy once in a 
while. The proof reader cannot know too much about promi- 
nent names, and the one who knows most, and knows best 
how to apply his knowledge, is the best proofreader for a 
newspaper. Some means should be devised for making 
copy as accurate as possible before it is sent to the compos- 
ing-room. Reporters ought to be sure of the spelling of 
proper names, and then write them plainly. The fact that 
some writing must be done hastily is too often allowed to 
induce haste when it is not necessary. Possibly this would 
account for "Admiral Crichton," though it is hard to find 
an excuse for the writer of it. 



A good story is told of Dean Stanley issuing a large 
number of invitations to his friends "to meet the author of 
*Ecce Homo.'" Each guest, it is said, greeted his fellows 
with inquiring gaze, wondering which of them all could be 
the "author," but the party broke up "as ignorant on the 
subject as when they met." 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

REVIEW OF TYPE DESKiNS. 

NO. XVL— BY K. COUPLAND HARDING. 

IN the December Inland Printer I find my review con- 
fined to American styles, no foreign novelties having 
come to hand. This month I have almost an embarrass- 
ment of specimens, chiefly from Germany. 

From Julius Klinkhardt, Leipsic, I have his seventeenth 
specimen book, containing much too extensive a range of 
novelties to be noted in detail. The fine series of line orna- 
ments No. 2, described in my last, is here shown, and dis- 
played with excellent effect on the cover. Fette Universal 
is a heavy display italic of curiously mixed style, especially 
as regards the caps. Some of these are after script models, 
others a sloping German text. The general style is good 
and effective — I would inclose a line, but do not care to 
mutilate the handsome specimen book. There are eight 
sizes of this letter, ranging from 16-point to 72-point. 
Fette Grotesk, ten sizes, 8-point to 60-point, is a broad and 
bold heavy sans with lower case — a substantial and durable 
letter. Schmale and breite fette Italienne, condensed and 
expanded respectively, are companion job styles, which may 
be classed somewhere between the familiar French Antiques 
and the "Fashion," of Conner's Sons. The condensed let- 
ter is in nine sizes, 8-point to 54-point, and the wide (follow- 
ing a different series of bodies) in eight, 8-point to 48-point. 
Fette Etienne is an excellent heavy condensed latin, original 
in style, eight sizes, 12-point to 72-point. Elegant is the 
name of a fancy sans, caps only, for one or two colors. It 
is heavily blocked, with the addition of a fine outline at 
right side and foot, and the face is also inlaid with heavy 
shade at top, softening toward the bottom. As shown in 
color it has a handsome effect. In three sizes, 20-point to-42 
point : 

ELEGANT. 

Another two-color letter, shown in four sizes, 16-point to 
48-point, is Brilliant. It is a slightly ornamented latin, and 
either of the two faces may be used separately in single- 
color work. From the specimen line here shown, your read- 
ers will see that the open-faced series is opened half-way 

Mil. iiMi 

BRILLIANT. 

down after the example of the "Ancient Gothic " of the 
Keystone Foundry. A series of graceful, decorated script 
initials is next shown, in combination with various faces 
of script; next, a very neat and useful series of line orna- 
ments adapted to medium-face rule, containing fifty char- 
acters. The curved terminals are neater and much more 
effective than those produced by the usual methods of rule- 
twisting. A series of bold and heavy newsp>aper borders 
possesses an original feature — a collection of some twenty 
silhouette vignettes, 24-point square, representing business 
emblems, masonic signs, etc., to combine with the borders. 
This particular fashion of newspaper border is almost 
peculiar to Germany, being too heavy for English or Amer- 
ican taste. A handsome new combination consists of vari- 
ous running borders, varying in body from 12-point to 
48-point, and containing in all fifty-one characters, besides 
accessory ornaments in electrotype. There is great variety 
in the different borders, and as a whole the series is one 
of the handsomest and richest of its class. Next follow 
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tailpieces, vignette ornaments, and a varied selection of 
some commercial and other electros, among- which I note 
excellent mortised initial ornaments, and high-class por- 
traits of German musicians and composers. 

A large quarto specimen book has reached me from Lud- 
wig & Meyer, Frankfurt, some of whose novelties have lately 
been shown in your pages. The book opens with some very 
symmetrical and uniform light romans and italics, followed 
by various styles of job letter, some original and others of 
American origin. The original faces are not distinguished, 
as in some German books, by an asterisk. To the ordinary 
buyer this is a matter of indifference, but the mark is of 
g-reat assistance to the student of type design. In this book, 
for example, I find, under the name of ** Marina,'' the fancy 
letter shown above as Klinkhardt's, entitled ** Elegant," and 
I have no clue as to its originator. I think, however, I am 
safe in assuming the substantial and handsome faces Lapi- 
dar and Nelson, and the beautiful scripts lately described 
and shown in The Inland Printer, to be original designs 
of Messrs. Ludwig & Meyer. Among the useful job faces I 
note schmale fette Etienne (a condensed heavy latin), and a 
sloping series of the same ; also a very wide and heavy plain 
sans with lower case, which the Caslon Foundry has just 
introduced into the English market, with great success. 
Rondine and Commerciale, the one upright, the other slop- 
ing, are both excellent series for circulars. The book closes 
with a double sheet, showing a fine collection of line orna- 
ments, including 103 characters. A packet of about a dozen 
types from different job fonts came to hand with the specimen 
book, and as these, though differing greatly in style, line 
accurately at foot, I infer that the faces of this house are cast 
to systematic line. They are also cast to English height and 
American print when required. 

I have also a bundle of sheets from Wilhelm Gronau, Ber- 
lin. All the specimens are good, though not all new. Of an 
attractive and useful series of line ornaments, 103 characters, 
working with light rule, I can say little that would not apply 
equally well to many other German novelties in the same 
line. The special feature of this series appears to be a 
number of figures from which various kinds of shields may 
be constructed. I note only one new face, the Kohinoor, in 

Japan kqmu 

KOHINOOK. 

five sizes, 16-point to 48-point, and it is, in my opinion, note- 
worthy as the only attempt at Japanesque lettering that has 
not proved a failure. This is really an attractive style. 

Caslon^s Circular shows an original series of eight 
bicycle riders in silhouette, drawn with considerable vigor. 
Combination corners. Series 2, eighteen characters, is a nov- 
elty, and yet not novel, for these corners are all cut from the 
square angles of a handsome series of triangular and ellip- 
tical-quadrant ornaments brought out by the same house a 
year or two ag-o, but originated by the Aktiengesellschaft of 
Hamburg. As ordinary quadrant corners, some of these are 
very good — others are weak and naked-looking. There are, 
however, many large ornaments from which corner and 
center pieces could be taken that would be even more useful 
than the originals. 

I see that some of the American houses have been busy 
with novelties. The Elzevir Title of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, in ten sizes, 6-point to 72-point, is a useful letter. 
It is to American display what the ** Schmale Etienne " is to 
€rerman. I confess I don't like the cap R, and I note a want 
of uniformity of character in the various sizes, which is 
exemplified perhaps more noticeably in the R than in the 
other letters. 

The Central Foundry's new borders are characterized by 
a heaviness suggestive of the German '*Zeitung's" designs. 



Border 79, suggestive of a battered reglet, may be artistic ; 
it is not beautiful ; nor need it require a long apprenticeship 
to the art of engraving to produce designs like this. 

In "Telegraph" the Johnson Foundry have produced a 
letter that has many points in common with job faces issuing 
from the same house for some years past. It is better than 
some of its predecessors. It is unexceptionable in cut and 
mechanical detail generally, but it is not a style to compel 
attention. It does not seem to fill any ** long-felt want." 
Antique Celtic Condensed, eight sizes, 6-point to 36-point, on 
the other hand, without being too fantastic, will afford a 
pleasing relief in ornamental work from the bald plainness 
of ordinary sanserif. Stylus No. 2 follows closely the con- 
tour of No. 1, which has proved a popular face. No. 2 is in 
the Italian style, and the heavy horizontal strokes give it a 
prominence which its predecessor did not possess. It is in 
four sizes, from 12-point upward, and will doubtless find a 
good market. The founders have shown their confidence in 
**Lippincott" by cutting it in ten sizes, 6-point to 60- point, 
and the sale will, I doubt not, justify their enterprise. It is 
a bold condensed letter, of the '*De Vinne" stamp, but con- 
forming- more closely to the standard type of old-style 
roman. The series is very uniform, and the letter is one 
that advertisers, no less than printers, will appreciate. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

FORMS PROPERLY PREPARED IN THE COMPOSING 
ROOM. 

BY BEN F. CORDAV. 

IN the January issue of The Inland Printer there 
appeared a short and trenchant editorial dealing on 
** Abuse of Material in the Pressroom," and as a corol- 
lary of that, I trust a few suggestions al)out the use of mate- 
rial in the composing room may not be altogether out of 
place at so late a day. As a compositor and a pressman, I 
trust I will have the justice of credit for personal conviction 
when I assert that, in my judgment, there is much more rela- 
tive incompetence and carelessness shown in the composing 
room than in the pressroom. It is not, however, my purpose 
to institute comparisons, but to render what humble assist- 
ance I may to stimulate toward methodical and scientific 
work as aguinst the clumsy makeshifts of vicious exemplars. 
Pressmen are blamed for the quads and furniture working 
up in forms. Remember that if a form is properly justified, 
quads, leads or furniture will not work up, except occasion- 
ally on long runs. The compositor should then be called 
upon to fix the form. 

The use of a knife or any implement in forcing a form to 
lift, by mutilating the material, is a habit that will grow. 
It is a foe to good workmanship. Avoid it. If persisted in, 
others will follow the example. The office will soon have no 
material that will justify. Remember, everything has a 
cause. If a form will not lift, patiently search for the fault. 
Then correct it in a workmanlike manner. One of the most 
frequent reasons for defective justification is the binding of 
leads or slugs slightly larger than the type. Every compos- 
itor and make-up should make it an inflexible rule to pass 
all quad lines, leads and slugs through the stick. They will 
avoid thereby much of the delay and vexation caused by 
binding lines. 

See that in the making up of pag-es the pag'e is left suffi- 
ciently long to take in the compression — the neglect of this 
is a frequent cause of trouble. Every printer should look 
carefully at both the outside and inside furniture, and see 
that nothing binds. Foresight is better than afterthought. 
I know two printers who are both receiving the same pay for 
their work. One I have noticed carefully for three years. 
In that time he has locked up hundreds of jobs. To see his 
style of working is a pleasure to me. I never saw him put a 
**dutchman" in a form. If there was anything wrong he 
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would unlock the form and find out where the difficulty was 
and correct it. The result is no forms come back to him. 
His work g-oes on progressively. 

The other is much the reverse. He will not listen to rea- 
son. He believes that all metal furniture should be alike. 
He ridicules the idea of taking- it in his stick. Now, every 
printer should know that the furniture of diiferent typefoun- 
dries varies a little, and offices usually have more than one 
make. The result is that our printer's forms do not usually 
lift, and out comes his knife to the rescue. This man once 
set a time table which, when it came to the locking would 
not lift, so he plugged away at the form for over half an 
hour, battering in leads, rule or anything that his knife ran 
up against. The result was, when the job went to press it 
had to be overhauled, rules fixed, etc. It took about three- 
quarters of an hour to fix it on the press, when the only 
thing that ailed the form was that in one of the box headings 
a piece of rule was about a cardboard too long. Had the 
rule been taken in his stick, as I have said before, this would 
have been avoided. Let every printer try everything in his 
stick ; be sure a job is locked up tight before it goes to the 
pressroom. They will thus save the pressman and them- 
selves an infinite amount of work and vexation, and there 
will be a better and more fraternal feeling between the 
pressroom and the composing room. 



SENTENCES THAT SELL GOODS. 

ADVERTISING is a science which captivates nearly 

UX everyone, and which everyone who has anything to 

do with it feels assured that he can excel in. As 

advertising in the abstract is really a series of studies of 

human nature di- 
vided into classes, 
or massed, or 
grouped, those 
who spend money 
in paying for their 
own idea of ad- 
vertising, in 
time come to 
know that they 
would be wise 
to seek the advice 
of students of the 
science: 

The Chicago 
Record^ claimed to 
be the best-man- 
aged and best 
edited newspaper 
in America, has a 
free advisory department on advertising — a proof, if such 
were needed, of the ignorance which must of necessity pre- 
vail about so deep a study as the art of selling. 

Mr. E. M. Pratt, in charge of the Record Bureau, is 
general secretary of the Society of Ekionomic Research. In 
an interview he said : 

Since April, 1893, for the Chicaifo Record^ my time has been devoted to a 
systematic hunt after the forces in advertisements that bringf returns. My 
work begins when an advertiser has signed a contract. I am ready to call 
ui)on him and talk advertisingr economy, and he is at liberty to call ufMm me 
and get headlines or full copy. Some care more about getting systems, 
principles, outlines and suggestions than they do for complete, cut-and-dried 
copy. In trying to supply the variety of wants, I have learned that it is 
often more difficult to please a man\s fancy than it is to help his bank 
account. 

I enjoy gathering useful truth just as much as business men love money- 
making. Many money-makers are poor investors, and I have found it easier 
to put good ideas on the shelf and rush on for more than to stop to make 
practical use of the discoveries. 

Many advertisers claim that it is not possible to systematize the subject 
and make it definite. My resolve was to keep at it and learn how or find 
why there is no science of selling. Taking as cardinal |)oints the quartette 




MK. K. M. PRATT. 




ATTRACTION- FROM ORIGINAL URAWINC; BY A. J. DOCKARTV. 

attraction, attention, conviction, cash, I have tried to list all conditions that 
bear u|)on these |)oints, such as location, reputation, weather, employes, 
quality of goods and time of the week, or month, or year. No one could pre- 
pare an unabridged dictionary from unrecorded information, and I hope, \>y 
recording and classifying advertising ex|)erience and observation, to simply 
help a little in bringing advertising out of the world of luck into that of 
healthy methods. 

It is more difficult to sell goods the i^eople do not want than to sell 
goods the people do want, but good business men claim that even economical 
advertising to sell goods people do want is still a dark subject. I am finding 
that when an advertiser gives me information he has secured by experience, 
I am able to tell him how to sell more gcMids. 

The Society of Ekionomic Research mentioned above is 
one whose objects are always a little diflRcult for the uniniti- 
ated to understand. Using for a foundation a private col- 
lection started in 1872, the Society of Economic Research 
was organized in 1892 by Mr. Pratt as a private leag-ue of 
international membership for the collection and publication 
of unrecorded information of useful quality. The society 
is represented in Chicago and London, the central address 
being Box 277, Girard, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. It is a phil- 
anthropic work upon a self-supporting system, having- four 
departments — personal science, trade promotion, profes- 
sional advancement, organizations. 

Its suggestive compilations can only be fully appreciated 
and understood when put to actual use by progressive dnd 
thoughtful men of aifairs. 



An octogenarian, Henry Notson, was recently buried 
from his late residence, 521 Washington avenue, Philadel- 
phia, where he had resided for more than fifty years. He 
was born in the district of South war k, February 22, 1809. 
He was a compositor on the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
before it was purchased by Mr. Childs, and was also em- 
ployed on the Saturday Evening Post, 
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A. D. FARMER. 

THE announcement of the death of Mr. A«iron D. Farmer^ 
head of the oldest existing- typefoundry in New York 
- -the A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding- Company — 
was received with unfeigned sorrow by those to whom his 
unostentatious benevolence and rug-g-ed kindliness were best 
known. Mr. Farmer died on Friday, March 1, from pneu- 
monia, in the eig-hty-fourth year of his jig-e, and with a 
solemn and ix)etic coincidence the death of his ag"ed wife, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Farmer, followed but nine days later. 

At a meeting of the employes of A. D. Farmer & Son, 
held on March 2, 1895, the following- resolutions were 
adopted : 

WiiKKKAS, We have leaniwl with sorrow that our beloved employer, 
Aaron D. Farmer, has passed from this life ; iind, 

WnKKKAS, Thnmg-hout his lonff and hon<»rabIe career he had endeared 
himself to all who knew him by the ^<mx1 qualities of his heart and mind, 
and bj' his justice^ kindness and liberality he had won the esteem and amfi- 
denoe of his sul>ordinates whose attachment to him remained steadf;ist until 
the end of his life, and still surround his memorj' ; therefore, be It 

JftsoiirJ^ That by his death we have lowt a jrenerous and l>eloved 
emi)loyer. 

/I'rsohfif^ That the sympathy of the employes of the firm of A. I). 
Farmer & Son be conveyed to the widow and family, committinff them, in 
this hour of their bereavement, to the crmsola- 
tion of Him who is the comforter of the 
afflicted. 

/iV.v<»/7v«/, That a copy of these resolutions 
suitably enjrrossed and sig-ned, be presented to 
the family of the late Aarcm D. Farmer. 

A touching- and beautiful evidence 
of the affectionate esteem in which 
Mr. Farmer was held by his employes 
was g-iven at the funeral, when as 
they, who had wroug-ht with him and 
for him, stepped forward to look for 
the last time on the well-known fea- 
tures, each placed a white rose on the 
bier, and as the throng- passed quietlj' 
and sadly out, the emblems of purity, 
of death and of the resurrection 
hea|ied their whiteness hig-her and 
higher and filled the air with the 
incense of mourning. 

Mr. Farmer had many friends in 
the printing- fraternity and in type- 
founding- circles throug-hout the United 
States and C«inada, and the announce- 
ment of his death broug-ht forth many 
accounts wherein his sterling worth 
and manly independence had been 

shown conspicuously. He was a persistent and an enthusi- 
cistic worker, and the typefounding- industry has been 
enriched by many of the fruits of his patience, skill, and 
mechanical genius. 

Aaron D. Farmer, tyjiefounder, was lx)m at Bolton, Tolland county, 
Connecticut, on February IS, ISll. His eduaition, beinp that of his time 
and locality, was limitcHl. When only fifteen years of a^ he went to New- 
York in search of empk>yment, and with rare irood fortune found his way to 
the tyix»foundry of Elihu White, which had been established in 1810, at the 
comer of rx)mbard and Thames streeLs. He entered there as an apprentice 
in 1H3<1, and proved himself so efficient and industrious that his employer 
jrradually promoted him, finally makinisr him mana^^^rof the manufacturin»f 
department. Mr. White was succeeded by the firm of Charles T. White & 
Co., and this house in turn {1K57; by Farmer, Little & Co. (see Inland 
Pkintkk, pa»!e 1,116, Vol. VIII, which s<jon employed from 200 to 275 men. 
From the day when Mr. Farmer became manafo^rof Mr. White's manufac- 
turinfir det)artment, he has g-iven his si)ecial attention to that Important 
branch of the business, and many wonderful mechanical processes have been 
develojied under his eye and hand. All the varieties of plain and ornamental 
tyi>e, borders, ornaments, rules and dashes, and all the tyijecastinj? 
machines, steel punches, matrices, and other appointments of a thoroug-hly 
e4|ui]>])ed tyi)efoundry have been produced under his skilled direction. For 
more than half a century he has labored in this de()artment with the same 
application which he would exact from an employe. Mr. Farmer was mar- 
ried to Sarah Burns, of New York city, by whom he has had two daughters 
and one son. The latter, William W. Farmer, having l)een broug^ht up in his 
father's foundry, has thoniughly actjuainted himself with the various detalLs 



of the business, in which he has been :iss<iciated as a i>artner for manj' years. 
In May, 1892, the firm of Farmer, Little & Co. was dissolved by mutual 
consent, Andrew Little and John Bentley retiring, and the business was ctm- 
tinued by A. D. Farmer and his son, William W. Farmer, under the style of 
the A. D. Farmer & Son Ty|)efounding Com|>any. The death of Mr. F'armer 
will not affect the continuance of the business, with William W. Farmer at 
the head. 




THE LATE A. D. FARMER 



A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

\Jynm original ])lans, designed tog-ive. In aimplete and accurate statement, 
in the light of the most recent advances in knowledge, and in the readiest 
form for jKipular use, the orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and 
etymolog-y of all the words and the meanings of idiomatic phrases In 
the sj)eech and literature of the English-six'aking' peoples prejiared by 
more than two hundred si)ecialists and scholars. Publishers: Funk & 
WagnalLs Company, New York, (leneral Western Agents: The Fuller 
Book Comi)any, Rooms 123(i-7-8, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Such is the comprehensive title of the new dictionary 
whose first volume was noticed in these pag-es a year ag-o. 
The second volume is now complete, being rather larger 
than its predecessor. The entire work embraces over 2,300 
I>ages, and it should be noted that the pjig-es are larger, the 
margins narrower and the ty]>e smaller than in any other 
IK)pular dictionary. The first point to attract a printer's 
e^'e is the excellence of the plates 
and the presswork. The pearl and 
agate ty]")e comes up iierfectly, and the 
faces being full, heavy Roman, do not 
severely tax the eyes. The colored 
plates, by Prang & Co., and by Lind- 
ner, EMdy & Clauss, are excellent 
^jl specimens, being printed in from 

Mm twenty to fifty colors. The solar- 

^H^ spectrum plate, by Prang, is a spe- 

Jp cially admirable piece of colored 

K. lithography. 

JTw A review of the points most inter- 

' / m^^ esting to the printing trades is in 

order. Turning to the word *' print," 
with its derivatives and compounds, 
we find them occupying rather more 
than a page, and including a list of 
167 technical terms, defined eLse- 
where, the list being entered for the 
convenience of those interested in the 
printing trade who desire to look up 
the words used in the business, and 
inform themselves regarding the art. 
This listing is a feature that is car- 
ried out all throug-h the work, every 
important trade and science being so classified, and ar- 
ranged with cross-references, that it is not difficult for a 
reader to obtain a considerable knowledge of any special 
subject in which he may be interested. 

The definitions in printing and the kindred trades are 
the work of Charles H. Cochrane, a practical printer, press- 
man and press-builder, well known to the craft in New 
England and New York, and it is pleasing to note the 
modernness of the matter that he has incorporated in this 
dictionary. Many of the typographical fraternity have 
sighed at times to find in the older dictionaries so much 
about the old plow-press, ink-balls, friars, etc., with nary a 
line about the machinery' of today. No such complaint will 
be made against the Standard. Under ** printing-press " 
there are defined thirty-eight typical kinds, ranging from an 
amateur press to Hoe's multicolor web. The distinctions 
are not made by the names of makers, as we are accustomed 
to see them, but by the character of the mechanism. Thus 
we have defined bed-and-platen press, copperplate press, 
duplex press, double-feeding press, turtle-press, etc. 

The illustration under printing-machine is of a twelve- 
color calico-printing ma.chine, and it is interesting to note 
that the calico-printers style their ink-fountains "color 
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trouft^hs/' while the printing"-cylinders are ** jmttern-roll- 
ers," and a wiper is known as a ** color-doctor." 

The old Webster error of defining- indention under the 
form ** indentation*' is not repeated, while the six-line 
definition (also somewhat erroneous) of rounce in Webster 
is cut to three lines of correct definition in the Standard. 
Among- terms not previously entered in a popular dictionary 



v.-^'^ 



.'! 




Phot. I liy JihUI. Scw.mec. Trniiessec. 

AN ATTKNTIVK Pl'PlL. 

we find gage-pin, line-former, linotype, paging-machine, 
plate-cylinder, ta]>eless delivery, typog-raph, white line, etc. 
The accuracy of the Standard's definitions in printing, as 
compared with those of other dictionaries, is well shown by 
the following parallel column : 



Otfaet. -Webster. 
Printing.) A m<>re or less distinct 
transfer of a printed pajre <>r picture 
to the opiKwite pa^re, when the paires 
are pressed tofjether before the ink 
is dry, or when there is an exces« of 
ink. 



Set •off. -Standard. 
Print. A smut transferred from 
a freshly printed surface to another 
sheet, as throuffh the medium of a 
smutted tympan. Called also offset. 
The action of thus smutting- is often 
called setting off. 

The Standard's definition is three words shorter than 
Webster's, yet it notes the fact that the word is used in sev- 
eral forms, and it contains no inaccurate information, while 
Webster's will not allow that anything but a pag-e or picture 
can offset, and only on an opposite pag-e. Pressmen should 
have read this years ago, and been relieved of the trouble of 
fooling with offset from the tympan, or on visiting cards and 
other small work. It may be added that the Century's 
definition does not compare much more favorably than Web- 
ster's with the Standard. 

"Type," and its compounds and derivatives, occupy two 
columns of space in the Standard. All the old sizes are 
defined on the point system, which is explained clearly. 
Here we find more cross-references to definitions at claren- 
don, English, runic, etc. A type-bar is illustrated, and the 
fact stated that it is also called linotype and type-slug. 
Even type-lice come in for notice, being defined as ** imag-i- 
nary lice, in whose pursuit a new apprentice or greenhorn 
in a printing-office customarily receives a dash of dirty 
water in the face." Lithography, engraving, bookbinding. 



piiper-making, and the kindred arts are treated with similar 
completeness. A praiseworthy effort has been made to 
bring harmony out of the confusing nomenclature that has 
so long beclouded the m«inufacture of modern illustrations. 
The photographic processes are classified under photo- 
mechanical, as photochromography, photocoUography, pho- 
toglyptography, photoplastog-raphy, photo-print and photo- 
typography. By reading these photo- words, and the 
definitions at half-tone, process, gelatin, etc., an 
understanding may be arrived at concerning the 
common processes, and their differences as well as 
their similarities. The photo-engraving people have 
f«^g"<^<i the public because each concern has tried to 
use a new and high-sounding title for a process, 
essentially the same as that of comjietitors, and onlj' 
now, with the aid of the Standard, do we begin to see 
our way clear through the array of big names. The 
whole page of photo- words, and those referred to 
from them, will be good reading for the printing 
fraternity. 

The system of hyphenation used in the work is 
that of F. Horace Teall, author of *' English Com- 
pound Words and Phrases," etc. His methods were 
fully discussed in this mag-azine about a year since. 
The Century Dictionary also uses this system, although 
when that work was issued Mr. Teall had not yet 
developed it in its entirety. 

Under ** paper" is found a list of common kinds, 
with a table of sizes of writing, printing and drawing 
papers, both English and United States sizes being 
given. A Fourdrinier machine is given here as illus- 
tration, with a description that names the parts, 
explaining the transformation from pulp into the 
completed sheet. The familiar paper-cutter is also 
illustrated and described on this pag-e. Elsewhere 
are found illustrated a standard job-stick, a treadle- 
press, a pair of cases, etc. At "case" is given a 
description of the principal forms of printers' cases, 
and at *' rule " is a list of printers' rules (not the 
familiar ones honored in the breach). 

At " ruling machine " the machine is illustrated, the parts 
being lettered and the operation explained. It is a feature 
of all the Standard's pictures that they illustrate the subject, 
and give no opportunity for mistake by the reader, since 
a letter is always placed on each important part of a cut, 
and explained in the description below. 

A critical examination shows the Standard to be as com- 
plete in other respects as in printing definitions. It con- 
tains over seventy-five thousand more words and phrases 
than any other dictionary. This means that all literature 
has been ransacked for its unrecorded important terms, and 
that all the trades and the arts have been laid under contri- 
bution. There are 4,000 new words in electricity alone, 
besides many in mysticism. Buddhism, and the newer 
sciences. 

The most striking feature of the whole work, and one 
embodying the widest dejmrture from old dictionary meth- 
ods, is the grouping of related words and terms, and the 
systematization of the sciences and arts. At such prominent 
words as art, architecture, mythology, nature, science, etc., 
are presented most complete systems of treating the subject 
represented by the word. These form keys, from which 
ancillary words may be found, where further division of the 
subject is obtained. Thus is wiped out the old objection to 
dictionaries — that they change the subject so often. The 
value of a complete library is obtained, since all subjects 
are treated, and it is only necessary to look up some impor- 
tant word of a trade or science to get on the trail, and then 
it may be followed up to the end if desirable. 

The definitions excel in clearness, sententiousness and 
brief comprehensiveness. They are brief when a few words 
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are sufficient, being- often cut down like a telegram to get it 
into ten words, but extended treatment is never omitted 
where the importance of the subject calls for it. 

A count of several pag'es g-oes to show that there are 
almost a million and a half of words devoted to definitions 
specially interesting to mechanics and workers in the 
trades. A somewhat lengthy comparison with a dozen tech- 
nical dictionaries, professing to give the usag-es of words in 
special trades, fails to show a single valuable word or 
meaning not covered in the Standard, and usually with 
more clearness than in the technical works. Common sense 
has been exercised in the use of language in defining trade 
terms, so that a novice can seldom fail to understand just 
what is the thing- described. 

There are some five thousand illustrations of a high 
character, all of which were passed upon by competent 
specialists. The scientific alphabet is used to indicate the 
pronunciations, minute shades of sound being thus clearly 
indicated. Where difi^erent pronunciations exist the several 
authorities for varying pronunciation are indicated. 

The Standard has been indorsed by professors in all the 
lejiding colleges, and has received but one adverse news- 
l>aper criticism- from a New York newspaper that was 
engcig-ed in a $25,000 law suit with the publishers of the dic- 
tionary. All others are more or less enthusiastic in wel- 
coming the book to their shelves. One critic says : 

**The editors (247) engaged upon the various departments 
of the dictionary have been selected from the front rank of 
English and American scholars ; each is representative of 
all that is latest and most approved in his own field of 
exploration and research ; and each is an accepted authority 
in his sphere. From beginning to end, the Standard Dic- 
tionary is the work of men thoroughly equipped in the 
schools of science, literature, and art, and of experts in all 
handicrafts and trades. It seems neither extravagant nor 
invidious to claim that no more capable and vigorous body 
of workers, in touch with the spirit and movement of the 
times, has ever been called to the making of a dictionary in 
any language." 




THE INLAND PRINTER COVER OESION-I. R. HENRI. 

THE Inland Pkintkk has the distinction of being the 
only periodical of its class which treats its readers 
to a new and original cover design each issue. The 
series of twelve designs which Mr. Will H. Bradley con- 
cluded with our March number 
form an interesting collection, 
and we anticipate that the next 
^^1^ \^PS twelve issues will present a col- 

'^ lection no less worthy of study, 

and perhaps be more interesting, 
as a variety of talent has prom- 
jf ised its aid in this work. 

The designs this month — 
cover, heading and initial — are 
by Mr. I. R. Henri, a native of 
New York city, where he began 
his career fifty-nine years ago. 
Mr. Henri's art training began at the Jig-e of twenty-two in 
an architect's office -architecture pure and simple having 
been his study previous to that time. Circumstances and 
taste led him out into general designing, in which troubled 
sea he encountered the usual reverses of beginners. Pa- 
tience and enthusiasm finally had their reward, however, 
and Mr. Henri's work met with the appreciation it deserved. 
He has traveled extensively in the United States, and has a 
wide and practical experience in color and black-and-white 
work, from drawing on wood to lithographic and process 
work. He has experimented successfully in photography 
and its application to photo-process work — but venturing 




into the field of three-color experimentation, he has come 
to the conclusion that for the present the practice of the art 
of designing shall have his undivided attention. Mr. Henri 
has decided to establish himself for a time at least in Chi- 
cago. The many commendable qualities of his work are 
enhanced commercially by his rapid production, and by his 
adaptability to the true and artistic working out of the ideas 
of those requiring his services. 



THE INLAND PRINTER OVERLAY KNIFE. 

I am delig-hted with your flexible razor-tempered overlay 
knife. It is as handy as a good pocketknife, but many times 
more valuable for the object intended. Cuts clean ; trims 
down beautifully, and keeps its edge as few overlay knives 
do. — IVitiiam J. Kelly ^ Brooklyn,, New York. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPINQ AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONmrCTED BY A. L. RAKK. 

Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotyers and others, individual experiences In 
any way pertaining to tlie trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regrardins answers ffiven by 
tlie editor will receive respectful consideration. 

Blowing Out Versus Washing Out Molds.— Dela J., 
Denver, Colorado : " What is the best method of cleaning 
out molds. Should they be blown out or washed out ? '* 
Answer.— \ presume that you mean on electrotype molds. 
I consider the washing out much the best, but it is good 
policy to use both. 

Electkotyping from Original Cuts and erom Elec- 
tros. B. S., Detroit, Michigan, wants to know if electro- 
types from the original wood or process cut is of appreci- 
able superiority to an electro from an electro of the same 
subject. Answer. — The best results are always obtained 
from the original, whether it be applied to wood cuts, elec- 
trotypes, photog-raphs or blooded stock. 

A New Type Metal.— Investor, Chicag-o : ** I inclose you 
a specimen of a new type metal about to be placed on the 
market. It is exceedingly tough and hard, and is fusible at 
about 1,000° Fahr. What do you think of it?" Answer.— 
The sample is very good, and if it fuses at such a hig-h 
temperature it should be especially good for stereotyping-. 
I believe that you have something- that will stand the test. 

Dalziel Hard-Mf:tal Stereos.— R. F., Albany, New- 
York : ** Some time ago I saw in the trade papers that Mr. 
Harvey Dalziel, of England, was making arrangements to 
place his patented stereo process on the American market. 
Has he done so yet ? " Answer.— I do not believe that any 
country in the world can equal us in stereotyping- ; we have 
made wonderful improvements in the last twenty-five years, 
more so than any other country, both in time and fine work- 
manship. 

The Clay Process and Machine Molding.— E. W. L., 
Des Moines : ** 1. Where can stereotyping machines of the 
clay process be obtained ? 2. Has any new process l)een 
discovered to do away with hand beating of matrices in the 
papier-mach^ process ? " Answer. — There is very little clay 
stereotype machinery made now, as it has gone out of use 
almost entirely. It is as expensive as electrotype and not as 
good, and for all classes of work is far inferior to the papier- 
mach^ process. Yes; there is a machine for molding, it is 
in general use in all of the eastern daily papers and is now- 
being used in the West. 

Plates with Wooden Bases on Type Forms. — Ax, 
Omaha, Nebraska : ** I am getting out a book with a numl)er 
of cuts in it, and am having it electrotyped. The electro- 
typer says my cuts should not be mounted on wood, as he 
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cannot do as well with them as he could if they were on 
metal. As he is disposed to raise objections all along- the 
line, I would be pleased to know if he has any reason for 
his contention about metal bases, and what the reasons may 
be." Answer. — The electrotyper is rig-ht. The cuts are not 
easy to electrotype from wood mounts, but, if he under- 
stands his business, he should have no trouble in making" 
a first-class job. 

OBITUARY. 

Mk. a. Lawson, editor and proprietor of the Yarmouth 
(N. S.) Herald, died on Sunday, March 3, at the ag-e of eighty 
years. The deceased was of Scottish nativity, but arrived 
in Nova Scotia with his parents when a young- boy. After 
learning- the printing- business*, at the ag-e of eighteen he 
started the paper which he controlled up to the' day of his 
death. Mr. Lawson was the first newspaper proprietor in 
the maritime provinces to own a printing- press driven by 
steam power. In addition to his eng-ag-ements as proprietor 
of the Herald, he for over thirty years held the position of 
manag-er of the Western Union Telegraph office at Yarmouth. 
The family of Mr. Lawson has received many kind expres- 
sions of sympathy and condolence, including- a teleg-ram 
from the members of the House of Assembly. 



BURNING OF THE GREAT WESTERN TYPE- 
FOUNDRY. 

ON the evening of March 13, the Great Western Type- 
foundry, of Kansas City, Missouri, was entirely 
destroyed by fire. The loss was total, the buildings 
and material contained in them being all destroyed. The fire 
originated in a large five-story building, 72 by 150 feet, 
across the alley from the foundry. This building was a reg- 
ular fire-trap, and in'less than twenty minutes, the rear wall 
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THE <;KKAT WKSTERN TVPKKOrNDKV HKFORK THK FIKK. 

fell in, and enveloped the Great Western Foundry in flames, 
so that the fire broke out on several floors simultaneously, 
and for an hour raged fiercely, when the walls of the build- 
ing fell in. 

The structure was owned by the Great Western Building 
Company, and was built at a cost of S32,000. It was insured 
for $16,000. It was occupied by the Great Western Type- 
foundry and the Western Newspaper Union jointly. The 
building with its contents are a total loss. The insurance 
on the stock of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler is $10,000, and 
on the stock of the Great Western Typefoundry $10,000, which 
will fail to cover the loss. The insurance was all placed in 



various Lloyd companies in New York city. The Western 
Newspaper Company printed '* patent insides'* for 200 
western weekly newspapers, and employed a large force. 

With characteristic energy the manager of the Great 
Western Typefoundry speedily rented new quarters, and in 
thirty-six hours after the fire broke out, three carloads of 
type material were on the track 
ready to be unloaded. The man- 
agement express their appreci- 
ation of the many messages of 
good will and regret which are 
being received on account of the 
loss — together with assurances 
of continued patronage. The 
Great Western Typefoundry an- 
ticipates but a temporary inter- 
ruption to its business on ac- 
count of the fire, and, indeed, 
the resources of the main estab- 
lishment are evidenced in a 
remarkable manner at this time. 
In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler regarding the fire, 
he said : 

" On the morning of the 14th, 
the Great Western wired us an 
order for two series of nearly 
every face we make. The order 
reached us at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and at S o'clock in the 
afternoon the order was on its 
way to Kansas City — something over 20,000 (X)unds of ty^ie 
in 165 boxes. I believe no other typefoundry in the world 
could have accomplished the feat. It is especially remark- 
able, in view of the fact that we have had a wonderful run 
of business for the last two months. We have just com- 
pleted an order amounting to about $18,000 for Marshall & 
Bruce, of Nashville, Tennessee, who were burned out. We 
have in hand two orders for Reading, Pennsylvania, 
amounting to about $4,000 ; orders for the University Press, 
of Nashville, for about $3,000 ; an order for between $4,000 
and $5,000 for the Courier, of Lafayette ; a $2,000 outfit for 
the Garcia Stationery Company, of New Orleans, and a 
$3,500 outfit for the Worthington Engraving and Printing 
Company, of Eviinsville, Indiana, and the ordinary run 
of smaller outfits, sorts, etc. I am pleased to say that busi- 
ness has been wonderfully good with us in spite of the 
prevailing depression ever since last fall." 








THE r.RKAT WESTERN TVPE- 
EOV'NIIKV AFTEK THE FIRE. 



DAVID W. BRUCE. 

David Wolfe Bruce, a once well-known man about town 
and an art connoisseur, died March 13 at his home. No. 39 
E. Twenty-third street. New York. He was seventy-one 
years old, and a retired member of the type manufacturing 
firm of George Bruce, Sons & Company, of No. 13 Chambers 
street. His father. George Bruce, came from Scotland to 
this country in the first decade of the present century. He 
first located in Philadelphia, but soon came to New York. 
He was first connected with the Daily Advertiser, but with 
his brother David he subsequently started a printing office 
of his own. 

The brothers were dissatisfied with the low face type then 
in use. It was almost impossible to satisfactorily stereotype 
it, so they invented a new system of casting type. That 
made their fortune. Their manner of manufacturing is still 
in vogue. 

After his father's death, David Wolfe became the head of 
the firm. He was a great student and lover of fine paintings 
and art works of all descriptions. He enjoyed the friend- 
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ship of the late Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe, and was one 
of the trustees of her will. 

Besides having- a magiiificent collection of paintings, Mr. 
Bruce had a large collection of printed works, and was a 
devoted member of the Grolier Club. 

Mr. Bruce's health began to fail him a few years ago, and 
he retired from active business and placed the interests of 
the concern in the hands of three trusted employes. He 
grew very w^eak in body and mind, and was almost constantly 
under the attention of a physician. 

PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KKLLV. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 76aa 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to Identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mall which properly belong: to this department. 

Thk Pkkss Fly and Tissik Papkk.— L. L., of San 
Francisco, California, has sent us a '* poser"; it is in this 
shape: "Herewith we send you a half-sheet of tissue, 
printed with four electros thereon (to be cut up straight) ; 
can you oblig"e us by sugg^esting- a method whereby we can 
work them so that they will fly straight? We worked these 
on a Hoe rack-and-screw rear delivery, tapeless (though 
there were strings on the reels) ; but thej' simplj' would not 




*TO THE boats!"— FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING BY II. RKUTERDAHL. 



fly straight. Can you enlighten us ? " Answer. — The size 
of sheet sent, X^yz by 19^ inches, is not a desirable one to 
fly straight when of tissue thickness. Had you made up the 
form so as to take on the full sheet, it would have been more 
possible to fly the sheets properly. However, in either case, 
the greatest difficulty in this respect would still exist, for it 
is next to impossible, with the methods at present employed 
on cylinder presses, to deliver tissue paper straight — that 
is, sheet upon sheet in mathematical order — for this simple 
reason, that the stock is too light in weight, and too suscep- 
tible to every draft in the pressroom, to be practically under 
control. There are various expedients employed by press- 
men to lay tissue sheets of paper straight, one of which is to 
mask the fly-sticks with a smooth frisket, and allow just 
enough open space for the strings or tapes to run between 
these at proper distances. By this plan the atmospheric 
currents created by the fly, as it falls to the table, are 
greatly modified, and the chances of the sheet being laid 
straight are thus aided thereby. But this expedient alone 
only tends to the possibility of chana\ and very little else. 
If we had to print and straightlj' fly a sheet of tissue pai^er 
so that it could be cut up into equal sections, we would 
adopt this procedure : Begin by leveling up all the electros, 
or form, evenly ; set all the grippers so that they will act 
precisely and uniformly in their pressure upon the sheet ; 
then set the gauges, front and side, so that the sheet must be 
taken in a perfectly straight shape from the feed-board ; 
next we will adjust the steel bands to the 
cylinder, so that the delicate pressure of 
these on the cylinder will maintain the proper 
lay of the sheet, and be enabled thereby to 
enter its course between cylinder and bed in 
a perfectly straight manner. With this pre- 
caution, the sheet must travel w^ith mathe- 
matical nicety ; but the instant the grippers 
open and liberate the sheet, new difficulties 
meet it, for it is now at the mercy of air cur- 
rents of varying degrees of intensity and, 
by reason of its flimsy lightness, suscepti- 
ble to the caprice of any and all of these cur- 
rents. At this stage of the journey we must 
prepare to receive the sheet fittingly and direct 
its course to the fly, and, finally, to the fly- 
table. To do this, we will make sure that the 
take-off^, or delivery cylinder is clean, and 
that the fingers take the sheet with the same 
precision that has followed it so far. If 
there is not a take-oft' cylinder on the ma- 
chine in use, we will use three tapes around 
the printing cylinder and set these so that 
one shall run on each end and one near the 
center of the sheet. The tapes should be 
neatly joined and free from lumps caused \yy 
bad sewing, etc. They should also be as near 
the same length as possible, and passed over 
the three guide pulleys which are movable on 
the stay rod. These must also be set uni- 
formly in tension by the use of the guide 
pulleys, which can be raised or lowered, so 
that the several tapes may be made to cor- 
rectly rotate with the printing cylinder and 
from thence to and over the delivery roller, 
and then to the fly. The delivery roller, 
which is simply made up of several movable 
skeleton w^heels, may be said to take the place 
of a sheet-delivery cylinder. We have now 
prepared the way for the easy travel of the 
sheet to the point where the fly is to receive 
it, and, finally, lay it on the table in a 
methodical manner. But just here we will 
be met with a serious difficulty, and we must, 
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therefore, proceed carefully, and with this object in view, 
namely, that of aiding- the fly devices, in every way pos- 
sible, to receive and discharg-e the sheet. To this end, 
we will now raise the fly to the rest, which is partly 
under the delivery roller, and slowly turn the press for- 
ward until we have the sheet run down on the fly to 
within two or three inches from the leaving- end of the 
sheet, or just leaving- the control of the tapes on the delivery 
roller and tape pulleys. We will next set the cam which 
raises the fly to the rest, and, likewise, the adjustable spring 
on the fly-rod, by means of which we can counteract the 
resistance of the atmosphere to the paper, and thus lay the 
sheet as lightly on the table as possible. Up to the present 
we have made use of the leading mechanical devices which 
can be counted on, if skillfully handled, for flying sheets of 
tissue paper in a straight manner. But, even with all these, 
we may be confronted with the possibility that the sheets 
will not run down the fly ; that they will curl up and be 
carried out of their straig-ht course before they reach the 
point where the fly is liberated bj' the cam, and the sheets 
be thrown off in a confused mass of creases. As almost all 
presses now made have a set of brackets into which a rod 
carrying tape or cord wheels can be inserted, and used in 
conjunction with the gripper delivery cylinder, we will 
invoke the aid of the strings or tapes in carrying down the 
sheet of tissue paper. However placed, these must be taut 
and free from lumps, and set in between the fly-sticks in the 
best distributed distances under the run of the sheet. Where 
the strings or tapes will permit, we will mask, with smooth 
paper or thin cardboard, the openings in the fly so as to 
present the appearance of having a frisket ; these, of course, 
must be made fast to the fly in such a manner as to leave no 
lumps or creases, or anything that would impede the free 
action of the sheet of tissue pai">er. By the use of this mask, 
or frisket, we control, to an inflnitesimal degree, the course 
of the printed sheet. Where spur-wheels form a part of the 
fly, we might avail ourselves of their use, although these 
sometimes act as barriers to the run of light sheets of paper, 
particularly if not working free and easy. A good sheet- 
iogger may often be employed in assisting paper-straighten- 
ing; so, also, may a screen, of any material, if placed 
around the fly-tiible. Where the sugg-estions ofi^ered fail, 
then it will be in order to have a lad, or girl, behind the 
press to take the sheets from the fly as they are printed and 
lay them straight on the table. It is impracticable to 
straighten tissue paper in lots of several sheets. 

Inks ix)K Cb:lluloid. — A. G. A., of Lawrence, Kansas, 
asks: "Is there any special ink that can be used for print- 
ing on celluloid, so that it will not rub off?" Attswer. — 
Yes. Send to any ink manufacturer «advertising in these 
pag-es and it can be furnished. State your wants when 
ordering. 

To Prkvent Inks kkom MorruNC.— C. A. J., of San 
Francisco, California, inquires : ** How can I prevent inks 
from looking mottled when printing- on coated paper and 
glossy cards with larg-e type, say wood type and half-tone 
cuts, with platen presses and still preserve the gloss?'* 
Answer. — Use good inks ; those full of color and body and 
which will leave the stock easily and smooth. Under condi- 
tions of usage and wear it is impossible to prevent showing 
the grain of wooden letters, as the pores of the wood absorb 
the fresh ink when under pressure. A good way is to get a 
stereo or electro cast made from the wood type lines, and 
then **face'* these smooth like other metal typ)e. 

Wants to Know of a Good Ovkklay Knifk. — J. C, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, writes : ** I need a good knife for 
making- ready and overlaying. I have bought, from time to 
time, several knives made for the purpose; and I have used 
up pocketknives right along, some of which have been quite 
.serviceable to me, but most of these have been too expensive 



for one only g-etting journeymen's wag-es here, w4iich are 
not high at best. You likely know just what I need in price 
and quality ; therefore, let me and others know through 
your tip-top journal where to get a good durable knife for 
the purpose just stated." Answer, — The Inland Printer 
Companj' have had many calls for a good overlay-knife and 
have finally succeeded in getting one in every way suit- 
able for pressmen's use. It is made of flexible razor-tem- 
pered steel. The writer has used this knife and found it to 
hold a keen edge and just flexible enough to yield gently 
under pressure when trimming or shaving down edges of 
overlays. The blade is of handy length and runs the entire 
length of the handle, which can be cut off as the knife wears 
down. The price of the knife is 50 cents, and it will be 
mailed to purchasers at this figure. 

Overlaying Half-Ton f: Engravings. — J. E. C, of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, sends us cut-out overlays for a couple 
of small half-tone engravings with these words : *' I would 
like you to examine the two cuts and overlays inclosed, and 
let me know how Xhey could have been improved. The i>a|ier 
used for overlaying is French folio and eighteen-pound folio 
writing; the ink cost $1 a pound. I trj' to follow the sug- 
gestions in The Inland Printer, for which I subscribe, 
and do not know what I could do without it." Answer. — 
The overlays are commendably fair for one having only an 
occasional chance to do such work. The '*Ship at Sea" is 
the better of the two ; perhaps because it is a much simpler 
subject than the ** Life-boat." Both overlays would have 
been more efi^ective if you had left off the sky portions, but 
retained the dark clouds in the latter. You should have 
placed the heavier paper overlays on top and thus allowed 
the secondary tones a chance to harmonize with those of 
lesser depth. Then you did injustice to some of the subjects 
in the picture by overlaying them with thick pajier instead 
of the thin. Take, for instance, some of the figures and 
parts of figures in the foreground. These should have been 
lighter, in order that vividness might be depicted on the 
important event about to take place — the launching of the 
lifeboat. The wheels of the truck on which the lifeboat has 
been conveyed to the side of the angry sea should have been 
overlaid differently. Indeed, much more animation and 
grandeur could have been lent to this little picture if more 
light had been let in in a number of the places partly closed 
by the heavy portion of this overlay. 



COLD WEATHER IN CHICAGO. 

Speaking of the peculiar efi^ect the late very cold weather 
had upon printing machinery, the Chicago Record has this 
to say : 

Electricity and cold weather seem to go hand in hand. 
Down-town business men say that everything seems to be 
influenced by some sort of magiietic force. This is true 
especially in all places where machinery is used. ** We can 
hardly do any printing upon our big presses," said Mr. 
Swift, of A. L. Swift & Co., printers, yesterday. ** There 
is some sort of magnetism which holds the sheets together 
and they won't let go. Even when one is dropped it sticks 
to the others, so that when you go to lift up a sheet a dozen 
stick to it. The peculiar phenomenon has hindered us very 
much during this recent cold snap and we have simply 
ruined two or three jobs." 



Thp: novelties which the house of George B. Hurd & Co. 
are constantly presenting- to the trade in the line of fine 
stationery is adding to the reputation of this well-known 
concern. A new "silver-blue" tint in '* Prince of Wales" 
paper is meeting with much favor. It is particularly dainty. 
Mr. Coyle, manager of the western department, 173-175 Fifth 
avenue, Chicag-o, is busily engaged with the fruits of the 
firm's enterprise. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS OF THE EASTERN OFFICE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

After May 1 the New York office of Thk Inland Printer 
will be at Room 135 Potter Building-, corner Park Row and 
Beckman street, but a short distance from the old location in 
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KASTERN OFFICE OF THE INLAND PRINTER, 

Potter Building-, 38 Park Row, New York. 

the Clark Building*. This change has been made necess«iry 
by the growing importiince of the New York branch office. 
Our representative, Mr. W. A. Dodge, will be glad to wait 
upon any firm wishing his .services either in the advertising 
or subscription line, on receipt of word by mail or otherwise. 
Advertisers in the East are each day more fully appreciating 
the benefit and .service Thk Inland Printer can be to them, 
and it shall be our earnest effort to continue to merit the 
confidence of all in this pjirticular field. 

THE UNITED STATES POSTAL LAWS. 

IN continuation of the series of interviews published last 
month in these pages regarding the inequalities of the 
working of the United States postal laws respecting 
second-class matter, Stone & Kimball, the well-known book 
Ijublishers, whose little periodical, the Chap-Book^ has been 
so brilliantly successful, were called upon. Mr. Kimball 
.said : 

'*I have read with some care and much interest the inter- 
views with Mr. Browne and Mr. Montgomery in the last 
number of The Inland Printer. I cannot ag-ree with all 
that Mr. Browne .says. For in.stance, it .seems perfectly just 
that MS. should pay letter rates, unless accompanied by 
proof, because it would be impossible to distinguish between 
letters and MSS. were this not so. Many MSS. are very 
short and many letters very long, and many MSS. are writ- 
ten in form of letters. Thus there would be an endless con- 
troversy. As I understand it, the low rate is given on a MS. 
accompanied by proof, because it is part of the work of 
publication which the government seeks to aid in every way, 
whereas before the MS. is put in type, it is merely a written 
communication from one iier.son to another. Even consider- 
ing all this, it seems as though some special rate might be 
made for MS. on its way to publishers or from publishers to 
authors. 

**The mo.st noticeable inequality seems to me to be the 
difference in rate between weeklies and other periodicals 
for delivery within the city of publication. There are but 
comparatively few fortnightlies published in the United 
States, and almo.st all of them are either literary, philo.soph- 
ical or scientific. Surely the postal authorities could afford 



to give them the same privileges that they do to such papers 
as the Fireside Companion and the New York Ledger, and 
that without overcrowding the mails. It is perfectly reason- 
able that dailies should not be delivered in the city of orig-in 
because their circulation is almost entirely local, but the cir- 
culation of the average fortnightly is general, the bulk of the 
mail matter going outside of the po.stal di.strict in which it 
is published. 

**It is needless to speak of the unfairness of making the 
publisher pay 2 cents for four ounces within the city, while 
the public can send the same periodical for one-half that 
price. If some of the g*ross abuse of the mails by publishers 
of paper-bound books were stopped, the legitimate period- 
ical would have a better chance. By all means, let a com- 
mission be appointed, that the people may not be unfairly 
taxed for the almost free carriag-e of millions of pounds of 
bulky and as a rule harmful literature, and that the orig^inal 
intention of government may be carried out with less red 
tape and more exactness." 

James W. Scott, chief proprietor of the Times-Herald 
and the Evening Post, of Chicag-o, and one of the most 
widely known and progressive newspapermen in the United 
States, expressed himself with clearness and emphasis on 
the question of the inequalities of the regulations govern- 
ing the transmission of second-class matter through the 
mails. To a representative of The Inland Printer Mr. 
Scott said : 

** There are most pronounced inequalities in the regula- 
tions governing second-class mail matter as they are inter- 
preted and administered by the postal authorities. An 
instance showing clearly the practical discrimination 
worked by one fea.ture of these regulations comes to my 
mind. In Connecticut are two towns situated closely 
together ; one is considerably larger than the other and each 
has a daily paper. Strangely enough the paper published 
in the smaller town has not only the larger circulation, but 
the bulk of its circulation is in the adjacent town. A little 
study into the matter of its delivery reveals the reason for 
this. Under the postal regulations a daily paper cannot 
have the advantage of delivery, at pound rates, by mail- 
carriers, in the city of its publication. Outside the corpo- 
rate limits of its own city it may be delivered by *free 
delivery ' carriers at pound rates. The publisher located in 
the smaller of the two towns took a shrewd advantage of 
this ruling and underbid, in its own city, the paper pub- 
lished in the larger place ; consequently the outsider secured 
the larger business. This is an actual example and shows 
the practical injustice of the .second-class postage law as it 
now stands. 

*'In general, I should say that the lines ought to be 
drawn more closely- - very closely, in fact — by the authori- 
ties, in determining what publications are entitled to the 
benefits of second-class postage rates. The discrimination 
should be sharp and searching, and no subterfuges in the 
shape of quarterlies, annuals, and even weeklies which are 
intrinsically advertising sheets, should be admitted for 
transmission as second-class matter. 

'*A certain wholesale house owns an influential trade 
paper circulating throughout the country and among the 
very merchants from which it gains its trade. In this paper 
it advertises that it employs no traveling salesmen. It does 
not need to, for it makes the United States mail .service its 
general sale.sman by Ctirrying its publication, through 
which it advertises prices a shade lower than its competi- 
tors, and receives its orders by mail and telegraph. Com- 
peting wholesalers in its line, who own no trade or class 
journal, are obliged to reach the country trade by means of 
traveling salesmen at an expense of thousands of dollars 
a year. There are scores of cases of this kind where the 
postal law is shrewdlj' beat about for the purposes of pure 
commercial advantage and competition. There should be a 
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much closer discrimination made between class journals 
which are in the nature of price currents, and those jour-; 
nals which have for their purpose the dissemination of 
knowledg-e and information, whether of a g-eneral character 
or pertaining- to the advancement of any special craft. The 
latter should have all the advantag-e. 

*'In a word, all g-enuine periodicals and weeklies which 
are not the disguised advertising machines of certain insti- 
tutions or combinations of institutions, should have trans- 
mission and delivery through the mails at pound rates, in 
the city of publication as well as outside their own local 
territory. The *free delivery* of daily papers in the cities 
of their publication is not practicable if those cities are 
large. If such papers were free to use the United States 
mail carriers for their delivery at ]x>und rates they would 
not find it feasible to avail themselves of that privilege for 
the reason that such delivery would not be early or swift 
enough. There is much need of reform in the rules con- 
trolling second-class m«iil matter, and I look hojiefully 
toward the future for the realization of a more equitable 
adjustment of its inequalities." 



SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH. 

W. W. Lowd, a train dispatcher of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, at Duluth, Minnesota, gave a successful exhibition 
of his invention for transmitting pictures by telegraph on 
February 16. The test was made in the presence of a num- 
ber of railroad officials. A rough drawing- was made of a 
house. Owing to an error in arranging the mechanism, the 
first attempt was only partly successful, but at a repetition 
the house was accurately reproduced at the other end of the 
wire. The second picture sent over the wire, a distance of 
only a few hundred feet, was that of a boy, and the repro- 
duction was exact. Later developments showed that the 
finest details can be transmitted even to the shading of the 
features of a person, showing the play of expression from a 
smile to a scowl. A cut was sent over the wire showing the 
collision between the Elbe and the Crathie. Mr. Lowd now 
has his device in the Patent Office, and until the patent is 
secured he does not intend to explain the methods of his 
invention. 



**THE COST OF PRINTING." 

** I wish that every printer in the United States had a 
copy," is the testimonial of Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne, to the 
excellent publication entitled, **The Cost of Printing,'* 
recently issued by Mr. F. W. Baltes. The author explains 
the general purpose of his book by saying : *' I believe that 
it is not practical to publish a general price list for printers 
with any degree of accuracy, that it is necessary to educate 
printers how to determine the cost of work and teach them 
to make prices on all classes of printing. This can only be 
accomplished by a system, and I believe the one illustrated 
by me to be very practical. I have used it very success- 
fully the past ten years, and think that to it alone I owe my 
success in the printing- business. If we can get our employ- 
ing printers to adopt any good system, much good can be 
accomplished and prices will be more uniform. This is the 
only way in which uniformity of prices can be attained.*' 
The contents of the book are made up as follows : 

Forms. — Job Tag^, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor's 
Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Composing Room, 
Total Daily Time in Composing Room, Pressman's Daily 
Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman's 
Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, 
Journal and Cash Book, Job Ledger. 

Tables. — Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly Register 
of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, 
Annual Statement of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in 



Composing Room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of Work on 
Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses. 

Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples of Work, Price 
List. 

Space forbids a more extensive review of the work at the 
present time, but we hoiie to give further particulars regard- 
ing it in another issue. Suffice to say that it is perhaps the 
best work of the kind that has fallen under our notice. It is 
procurable through The Inland Printer Company. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

From E. P. Westfall, 31) South Fifth strwt, Terre Haute, Indiana, an 
exctvdinR'ly neat bill-head and business card in cokirs and tfoM. 

SoMK neat si)ecimens «»f small >»bw<>rk fn»m the Cmwl Manufacturing^ 
C<»mi>any. Lewisburu", Pennsylvania. Compjisition and presswork excelk?nt. 

A FKW neat sample** of commercial work from Will BrinkerhoflF, with the 
AutiuboM County yonruti/, Kxira, Iowa. Comixisition and i)resswork are very 
jrood. 

John J. Daly, 267 Tenth avenue. New York, occupies a place in the 
fnmt rank of artistic printers, as evidenced by the samples of trt'neral work 
received from him. 

From the Imitpemifnt^ (irand Island, Nebraska: Samples of jobwork, 
aimiMisition on which is fair, but presswork is jxior, the color beinjr thin and 
insufficient on nuist of the si»ecimens. 

From Charles M. Catlett, with the Lanin^r Printing? Comjiany, Norwalk, 
Ohio: Five sami>les of com|iosition, each of which jrive evidence of artistic 
ability in display and neatness in execution. 

C. M. Chirch, with the Chajfrin Falls Exponent^ Chajrrin Falls, Ohi<», 
submits many samples of commercial work, the comp<jKition and presswork 
of which is well up to the avera^fe of that class of printinu-. 

H. Sl W. Slkp, Alt<M>na, Pennsylvania, are justified in usinff the term 
" Artist Printers," as the samples of their work received jfive evidence of 
beiniyr the product of hiifh-class workmen, b<»th in comfMisition and presswork. 

Samtkl J. Whitti'R, with W. F. Weber, Delaware street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The three sam]>lesof work submitted ap|>ear to fill the bill a>m- 
pletely. They are boldly, yet neatly, displayed, and the cok>rs harmonious. 

A LARGK i)ackafre of varied samples of commercial work, drufr»rists^ 
labels, booklets, etc., from the Serrell Printinjf Comi>any, Plainfield, New- 
Jersey. ThecomiKisition and presswork are excellent, some of the Ixioklets 
and projframmes beinK* ver3' artistic. 

*' Ideas '* are some excellent examples of artistic advertising, written by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins and desi^rned by Jennie S. Rugar, (ialesburv« Illinois. 
If the s|)ace before and after the line "Bryant Centennial" was increased, 
the title-jMigv would be much impr»>ved in apiiearance. 

The Canada Printinir Ink Comi>an3', Bay street, Toronto, Canada, for- 
wards a calendar, the heading" of which is artistically designed and neatly 
printed in five colors and silver and gold bnmze. The calendar itself, 
printed in blue, with red dividing* lines, is bold and striking". 

Ji'DC.iNt; from the few samples of work submitted, L. A. Klinffer, Rici>, 
Colorado, is an artist-printer of the first class. His otmiMwtition, both in 
design and execution, is admirable. If the stock used had been of a hig'her 
g-rade than print paper the i>resswork would have shown to greater advan- 
tage. 

"Pennington, Prog-ressive Printer," has broken away from the late 
firm of Bamum Sl Penning'ton, of Shelbyville, Illinois, and has located at 
Decatur, Illinois. He has carried his original ideas with him, which are 
"bright and clean," like the new cent pieces which he attaches to the cards 
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issued by him U> catch the |>atFonaire of the goad iKHiple <if Decatur. His 
work proclaims him to be a model job printer. 

*' Up-to-Date Ideas " is a book of siiecimens of ])rintinK' issued by Cur- 
tis & Harrison, Norwalk, Ohio. It consists of thirty leaves, 6 by 9 inches, 
obk>nir, and a tinted cover printed in deep blue and iruld. The desiirns are 
excellent, yet simple, and the work would prove of srreat assistance to young* 
job ]>rinters. 

"Practical Specimens/' No. 6, by F. H. McCulkich, Austin, Minne- 
sota, is an impntvement on the averaffe of former issues, and contains some 
neat desiifn^* in cards, bill-heads, etc., which will prove valuable to aspirinir 
job printers, and the k»w price of 25 cents should be an inducement for them 
to send for a copy. 

J. R. Weldin & Co., Wood street, Pittsburg-h, Pennsylvania, make a 
specialty of society work in steel-die embossing'. We have received s<»me 
samples which are exquisite in delicacy of design and execution, and the 
four-page leaflet in red and black accompanying' them is a fine sam])le of 
letter]>ress printing*. 

A PROGRAMME and letter-head from Gilbert A. Selby, with the Bryan 
Printing" Company, Columbia, South Carolina, have reached us, the comjKisi- 
Ikm on whkh is in excellent taste, and the presswork good. On the letter- 
head, however, a stronger cok>r than olive-g"reen would have made a better 
contrast with the g^old. 

From the ]>rinting' defiartment of the National Cash Register Comi>any, 
Dayton, Ohio : A number of booklets of various sizes and styles, g'otten up 
in an attractive manner, setting' f«»rth the advantag'esof their cash reg'isters. 
The com posit km is admirable, the presswork good, (ieorge E. McConnell is 
ft>reman of the dei>artment. 

The O. S. Hubbell Printing^ Company. 104 Sheriff street, Ck'veland, 
Ohio, are iHsuing" a serkw of neat monthly catendars, printed to represent a 
school slate, with a rhythmic reference Uteach month, and a half-tone illus- 
tratkm at the head of the calendar. The idea is an attractive one, and the 
cards are well printed in colors. 

The Roylance Printing & Entfraving^ Com|>any, 167-9 South Clark 
street, Chicago, make a sjiecialty of theatrical and circus work, and the 
sampler of enveloi)es, cards and bill-heads submitted bear evidence of hig-hly 
artistic treatment, being* neatly printed in one or more colors. Com])osition, 
eng^raving- and presswork are excellent. 

Chelsea C. Fraser, Sag'inaw, Mkhii^an : Your sample of printing^ is 
gtM)d, seeing that you have *' never been in a printing' office." If you have a 
liking^ for the printing* business, we would certainly recommend you to learn 
the business in some good job office, where, under first-class tuition, you 
niig*ht become a ca|>able and artistic printer. 

Some samples of printing* in jrold and brown, on various kinds of tinted 
grained surface i>aper, sent by the J. C. Blair Company, Huntin^rdon, Penn- 
sylvania, have a ver3' rich and handsome appearance^ looking* far better than 
many designs printed in several colors. The simplicity of the method for 
pniducing* fine efifects is a great recommendation. 

The Richard K. Fox Printing and Publishing* House, Franklin square, 
New York, has issued a sixteen-fiage circular, 10 by 13 inches, obkmg*, illus- 
trated with numerous half-tone engravings and printed in cok>rs, describing* 
the extent and ca|>abilities of the house for executing* printing* and bookmak- 
ing* of every description. The comixjsition is admirable and very artistic, 
and ti)e presswork faultless. 

From the J. W. Sefton Manufacturing* Com|)any, Randolph and Union 
streets, Chicago, wv have received a |)ackage of folding* paiwr boxes, printed, 
creased and cut ready for use. All the work is of a hig*h order, the printing* 
being- very neat and clean, some of the tyi)ogTaphical designs being* hig*hly 
artistic. W. S. Chilcote is the printer, and the work reflects great credit U|)on 
him, as being* a printer of the hig-hest class. 

The p. C. Darrow Printing* Comi>any, of 401 Pontiac building*, ChH:agti, 
have issued a unique leaflet in imitatkjn of ancient typogTaph3'. In a card 
accom})anying* it, they state that they "owe apok)g*ies to Aubrey Beardsley, 
Will Bradley and others [for their title-paife, in black and red), with the 
reminder that there are others besides them in the Jfu de aifcU business." 
The leaflet and card are both clever productions. 

From Bloomingdale & Co., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, comes 
" Another Little Book of Street Car Cards," if possible more dainty, attrac- 
tive and humorous than the preceding* one. In the advertisings journals we 
occasionally see street-car advertising* condemned as a bad medium for pub- 
Ik'ity. However that may be, we are assured that if advertisers use it at all, 
their surest road to success is via Bloomingsdale &. Co. The3' do the worrying* 
— the advertiser pays the bill. 

The S. a. Bristol Com|)any, Cheyenne, Wyoming^, have favored us with 
a large i>ackage of general work, with a request for a s{)eciflc criticism of 
many of the specimens. Our space is too limited to comply with this request, 
as we receive so great a number of packages each month, that some have 
necessarily to be passed without notice. Your work generally is in good taste, 
com{)ositk)n and presswork fair, and a)lors harmonious. It compares favora- 
bly with much work received from many larger and more pretentious local- 
ities. 

A VALUABLE souveuir is the programme of the fourth annual concert 
and ball of Concordia TyiNjgraphical Union, No. 297, which was held on Feb- 
ruary 22. The office of Ira C. Evans, Concordia, New Hampshire, is res])on- 
sible for its production, and George H. W«»ods, who did all the work uiion it, 



is deserving* of the hiirhest praise. From b^innin^ to end of its twenty -eig^ht 
I>ages and cover it is a delig*ht to the printorial eye, both in typography and 
presswork, and is worthy of preservatk>n as a sampk; of nineteenth century 
artistic print ing^. 

The American Typefounders* Company has been active of late in pro- 
ducing* novelties. It sends us handsomely printed s|)ecimen circulars showing* 
Jenson Old-style and Cushing*, Elzevir and Fktrentine Borders, and Ccdlins 
Bands and Florets, appropriately and handsomely printed in colors. Copies 
may be obtained at any of the eij^hteen branches of this company. 

Monthly Calendar Blotters.— A larjre number of these have 
reached our table during* the ])ast month, showing^ that this form of advertis- 
ing* by prog-ressive printers is considered profitable. Among* the most artistk 
and attractive we may mention those issued by the following*: John T. 
Palmer, Race street, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Thurston Print, Exchantre 
street, Portland, Me.; Adam Deist, West Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M. J. Cantwell, Madison, Wis., embellished with fine half-tone, printed in 
three colors; Adams Bros., Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan.; A. Whipple, 
North Third street, St. Louis, Mo.; Quick Print Company, Post street, 
S|H)kane, Wash.; Deck &. Meyner, Frankfort street. New York, N. Y.; 
Bullard Printing* House, Twelfth street, Wheeling, W. Va., a really artistic 
production; W. T. Ridg*k»y, Great Falls, Mont. "The Bk»tter," Vol. I, 
Nos. I, 2 and 3, from Walter Mayer, Madison, Wis., is very neatly printed, 
and ought to have a large circulation. 



CHICAGO NOTES. 



Thk American Tj'pefounders' Company, 139-141 Monroe 
street (Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry), is selling- ag-ent in 
Chicag-o for the M. Gaily Improved Universal printing, 
embossing and paper-box cutting and creasing- presses. 

Mk. Ci'RKiKR, whose advertisements for the Kirk's soap 
people enlivened the pages of the daily papers during the 
period of the World's Fair, has taken up the advertising of 
Wi Hough by, Hill & Co., clothiers, and is already attracting 
much attention. 

Thk cover of the menu of the fourth annual banquet of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association, used at its last meet- 
ing, consisted of half-tone plates showing the covers or 
headings of all the different mag-azines included in this asso- 
ciation, and made an attractive and interesting souvenir of 
the occasion. 

The Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, 139-141 Monroe street, 
is now doing business under the common style — American 
Typefounders' Company. This time-honored foundry is now 
selling one of the most comprehensive and desirable stocks 
of type ever collected in Chicago. Mr. John W. Marder is 
manag-er, and there have been no changes in the staff. 

In our March issue, in commenting" on Messrs. Rubel 
Bros, unique advertising blotter, we ascribed to Mr. L. 
Wessel, Jr., the origination of this '* periodical " style of 
blotter. In this we erred, Mr. Walter Mayer, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, forwards to us evidence that the periodical style 
of blotter was issued by him on or about the middle of 
December last. Nevertheless Mr. Wessel is not a plag-iarist. 
Both good people. 

Mr. H. Bronson, during the month, has removed from 
371 Dearborn street to 233 Randolph street, where he has 
secured very desirable premises, situated on the ground 
floor. He will keep on hand, as customary, a full line of 
new Old Style Gordon presses, with a variety of other 
machinery, printing materials, etc. Mr. Bronson is favored 
with good shipping facilities, excellent light, and is within 
convenient distance of a number of the leading transit lines. 

The Empire Paper Company, 177 Monroe street, tele- 
phone Main 4702, is a new candidate for the patronage of 
I>aper purchasers. The moving spirit in the concern is Mr. 
Joseph Joyce, a native Chicag-oan, and well known in the 
paper trade. Mr. Joyce has been connected successively 
with the Cleveland Paper Company, George H. Taylor & 
Co., the Butler Paper Company, and the Whiting Paper 
Company. He is businesslike and energetic, and will doubt- 
less reap a fair share of profitable orders. 

The editor of The Inland Printer beg-s to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance of the proofreading department in 
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aiding- him to mix up the announcement reg-arding Mr. 
Charles W. Cox, which appeared in these notes last month. 
Mr. Cox, we desired to announce, is manag-er of the card 
department of the Moser-Burgess Paper Company, 237-239 
Monroe street. It was the editor's enthusiasm that implied 
that the company's premises embraced a whole block. It 
was the proofreading- department which clipped the firm 
name in two. 

Mr. C. S. Bl'kch, who has long been connected with the 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Company in Chicag-o, was 
recently appointed as general manager of the company, with 
headquarters in New York city. This move was made 
imperative by the increasing demand for this popular 
machine. Mr. Burch's thorough business experience, 
coupled with his genial disposition, makes this a very wise 
selection on the part of the company, and although his many 
social and business friends will regret his absence from 
Chicago, none can but congratulate him upon this just 
recognition of his energy and sagacity. Mr. F. H. Hall, 
who has been associated with Mr. Burch, will continue in 
the responsible position of western manager in Chicag-o. 

FrKTHKK particulars regarding Mr. P. D. Armour's pri- 
vate printing establishment mentioned in last month's issue 
are that Mr. Frank B. GiflFord has been appointed manager 
and Mr. R. M. Hynes superintendent. Both gentlemen are 
of well-known ability as printers and of keen business 
capacity. The new building will be 30 by 125 feet, and will 
be three stories high. The first floor will be used for var- 
nishing and die cutting; the second will be occupied by the 
composing room, pressroom and the art department, and the 
third floor, being on a level with the general business offices 
of the company, will be devoted to the bindery and busi- 
ness offices. The building will have light from all sides. 
The extent of the business to be done is exceedingly large. 
The first order to be gotten out will be 12,000,000 labels for 
corned beef. In the busy .season, which lasts from July 
until November, 125,000 labels of one kind will be required 
daily. There are five hundred varieties of labels. The 
averag-e expenditure for office stationery will be $100,000 
yearly. There are one hundred and fifty branch houses, 
and the stationery, blank books and office blanks, of which 
latter there are three thousand styles, will be furnished for 
all the branches by the new printing department. 

For the second time within three months the Challenge 
Manufacturing Company, makers of printing presses and 
supplies, have been burned out of business. Early in the 
evening of March 10 fire swept away the old Bouton foundry 
plant at Twenty-ninth street and Union avenue, in which 
the concern had taken temporary quarters. The entire plant 
of the company was destroyed by fire at Leo and Archer 
avenue, December 8, 1894. Having a stock of pressing 
orders ahead, the Challenge Company rented the Bouton 
machine shop as temporary quarters while the destroyed 
plant was being rebuilt. Everything is now in readiness at 
the new factory and it was planned to begin moving on the 
11th. Within two hours after the fire was discovered there 
was nothing left to carry away. The loss, which is dis- 
tributed among three interests, reaches about $60,000. 
Howard E. Perry, 3140 Calumet avenue, owns the premises. 
He lost $10,000 on the building and $25,000 on machinery. 
The Challenge Company lost $15,(XX) on machinery and 
outfit, part of the stock being new printing presses ready 
to ship and new machinery to erect in the home plant. 
Insurance about $10,000. The fire started in the pattern- 
loft, which was stored full of highly inflammable wooden 
patterns belonging to Mr. Perry. 

Thic first colored printers' union in the world was formed 
at 2931 State street on March 14. Colored printers and jour- 
nalists from all parts of the country were present, in 



response to a call from their Chicago brethren, and returned 
to their homes to organize subordinate branches to what will 
be henceforth known as the National Afro- American Typo- 
g-raphical association. Fred W. Dabney, of Chicago, called 
the meeting to order and introduced J. H. Tucker, associate 
editor of the Chicago Free Speech and originator of the move- 
ment, who stated the object of the meeting in the following 
words : 

Fellow Printers and JoumaliHts : We have a duty and a mission to per- 
form for the colored race. The press must be made as powerful a lever for 
the elevation of our ])eople as the pulpit. We need daily papers and literarj' 
mai^azines for colored people, which will employ' our educated young- men and 
women and furnish suitable reading- for our wives and mothers. We can only 
g«t this by orffanization. Orffanization will make our ne>\-spai)ers mxx^ than 
a byword and colored printers and journalists more inde^iendent. Colored 
printers and journalists are not, as a rule, emjiloyed on the great metropolitan 
dailies, and the reason probably is that we have not shtm-n them our ability 
and numerical streng-th b^*^ organization. But we can employ ourselves. We 
ouirht to have a colored daily in every lar^e city in the country, especially 
here in Chicago, and I think that ere k>ng^ we will. Already there is a colored 
daily in New Orleans, and it is, I understand, more than paying- its ex])enses. 
Besides, we need an organization to care for sick and worn-out colored printers. 

All printers, bookbinders, stereotypers, reporters, appren- 
tices and members of allied trades are entitled to become 
members of the association. Fifty cents is the initiation fee 
and the monthly dues are fixed at half that sum. Women 
printers, however, will have the mysteries of the association 
revealed to them for just half what it costs the men, and only 
10 cents is required of them for monthly dues. Local 
branches of the organization will meet every Monday night, 
and a national convention will be held yearly. Secretary 
B. W. Fitts, in his report, said that as there are in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 colored periodicals published in the United 
States, the membership of the Afro-American Typographical 
Association would, doubtless, reach 50,000 within the ensu- 
ing year. 

NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Thk New York State Press Association will hold its 
annual summer outing on the shores of Lake George, that 
state, June 24-28. 

Thk Press-Transcript^ of Lexington, Kentucky, is now 
running a seven-day paper, and is g-etting- out one of the best 
dailies ever seen in the Blue Grass region. 

Thk ** Tribunal Correctionel de Reims ** has decided that 
it is an infringement of a copyright to make a manuscript 
copy of a portion of a play. The infringement consisted of 
making written copies of portions of operas and producing- 
them in a theater without permission. 

Mkssrs. Fitzgkrald & Kkyics, publishers of the labor 
paper, Every Saturday^ at Albany, New York, have discon- 
tinued its publication and launched a daily 1-cent paper, 
the Evening News^ at that place. The new paper is inde- 
pendent, and makes a specialty of labor news. 

Thkrk is a probability of the Lexington (Ky.) Observer^ 
which for the past fifteen years has been conducted as a 
weekly, being changed into an afternoon daily. It is said 
that Col. John O. Hodgers, its editor and owner, will take in 
as a partner Mr. Louis Pilches, formerly of the Nicholasville 
Democrat, 

IJ* Almanack Ifachette for 1895 gives, on pag-es 245 to 250, 
the portraits of the diff"erent sovereigns of Europe, and all 
the copies mailed to Turkey have been seized by the customs 
officers, as the law in that country forbids the publication of 
the portrait of the Sultan, and only those copies can be sold 
from which the portrait of Abdul-Hamid have been removed. 

Thk office and buildings of the Cleveland World and the 
plant of the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were destroyed by fire on the evening of March 
17. The loss is estimated at $165,000. All the daily news- 
papers tendered help to the World y which got out a paper 
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Monday morning from a room where the management had 
stored their type when they put in machines. This is the 
second time the Kellog-g- Company have burned out in Cleve- 
land. Cleveland Typographical Union, No. 53, lost its 
records in the fire. 

Samuel J. Robkrts, editor and largest stockholder in 
the Leader Company at Lexington Kentucky, has changed 
his mind in regard to putting in machines, and has bought a 
new dress of bourgeois, which will put a quietus on type- 
setting machines for Lexington for a year at least, as the 
Leader* s action is calculated to prove a leader for the other 
journals. 

Thp: successful printing of half-tones in newspapers is 
only a matter of recent perfection. From the Electro Light 
Engraving Company, 409-415 Pearl street. New York, we 
have received a number of specimen proofs of their coarse- 
line half-tones for newspaper printing, printed on 40-pound, 
26 by 40, 3>^-cent paper, and with 15-cent ink. The work is 
certainly surprisingly good, and should go far toward popj- 
ularizing this style of engraving for newspaper work. 

The Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, has just had under 
consideration an interesting case touching the proprietorship 
of a periodical title. The question submitted to the judges 
by M. La Fare, editor of Tout-Paris, an annual which has 
appeared regularly for the past ten years, was, Could a little 
weekly sheet appear under the title of Tout- Paris Journal f 
After considering the case, the tribunal ordered the propri- 
etor of the Tout-Paris Journal to remove the first two words 
from its heading under penalty of fifty francs for each issue 
in contravention of the decision. 

Pakis and London have been able to talk together for 
some time. It is now possible for a man sitting in Lon- 
don to write and sign a check in Paris. Tests were made a 
few days ago with Professor Gray's telautograph over the 
long-distance telephone wire between London and Paris. 
Seated in an office in Paris three engineers of the French 
government sent messages through to London, and for an 
hour and a half quite a correspondence was carried on. 
The distance over which the writing was carried was 312>^ 
miles, and the transmission was perfect. It was found that 
eighteen words could be sent in thirty-six seconds. The 
writing was perfectly legible but somewhat ragged when a 
high speed was reached. An official report of the test is to 
be made to the French government. 

Hon. Jeter C. Pritchard, of Madison county. North 
Carolina, representing the state of North Carolina in the 
Senate, is one of the youngest men ever honored in this way. 
Sedator Pritchard is a printer and a newspaper man. The 
High Point Enterprise paid a glowing tribute to Senator 
Pritchard at the time of his election, and at a special meet- 
ing of Raleigh Typographical Union the following resolu- 
tions were passed : 

Resolved, By Raleig-h Tyiwgraphical Union, No. 54, that in the election of 
the Hon. Jeter C. Pritchard to represent the state of North Carolina in the 
Senate of the United States, we reco^ire an honor conferred uixm our craft, 
and upon orf^anized labor ; and, further, 

Resolvedy That, irrespective of ]x>litica] affiliation, yw do heartily indorse 
the choice made by the General Assembly of North Carolina in the person of 
our colaborer to the honorable position to which he has been called, feeling 
that we, as a craft, have a representative in the United States Senate^ and 
that the interests of all classes in the state may be safely intrusted to his 
watchful care at the seat of the national government. 

The Assistant Attorney General for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment has made an important ruling in regard to what are 
known as " newsjjaper laws." These so-called laws provide 
that subscribers to newspapers are liable for the price 
thereof unless they give express notice to discontinue, or 
when they give notices to discontinue without paying arrear- 
ages or refusal to take papers from the office, and that the 
publisher of a newspaper can have anyone arrested for 
fraud who takes a paper and refuses to pay for it, and it is a 



dangerous trick to allow a subscription to run on for six 
months or a year and a half and then tell the postmaster to 
mark it ** refused,'' or send the editor a notice to discontinue 
the paper. The department has time and again informed 
parties making inquiries and the public generally, that there 
are no such lawi*. The ruling now made, however, goes 
beyond this. It was to the effect that a publisher who makes 
a demand for payment of the subscription price of his paper 
through the mails, accompanied by a threat of enforcing 
such pretended laws in case the demand is not complied 
with, may be prosecuted for attempting to obtain money 
under false pretenses, provided he knows that such so-called 
laws have no existence as laws or decisions of the courts. 



BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In thU defMrtment special attention will be |Mid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or In part with the art of printing: and tiie 
Industries associated tlierewitli. Wlille space will be srlven for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of g^eneral interest wlilcli may be 
submitted for tliat purpose, contributors will please remember tliat 
tills column Is Intended in tlie main for reviews of technical pul>- 
licattons. The address of publlslier, places on sale, and prices, should 
be Inclosed In all publications sent for review. 

**Thk Spack Problem" is the title of an illustrated 
booklet by Mr. Herbert L. Baker, whose writings are famil- 
iar to readers of this journal. Mr. Baker explains in his 
characteristic style some of the advantages of self-spacing 
type, and the brochure should be efficient for the purpose for 
which it is designed. 

Elementary Color, by Milton Bradley. This is a 
convenient text-book of 128 pages, containing the latest and 
most advanced theories on color. To printers and those 
engiiged in the arts, the work should be exceptionally valu- 
able. Space does not permit of so extensive a review as 
the subject requires, but we may find occasion to refer to it 
in another issue. 

Warren F. Kellogg, publisher of the Nciv England 
Magazine^ forwards some fine specimens of advertising, pro- 
duced for his publication. They are beautifully and daintily 
executed. The motto of the leaflet, entitled, ** Success is as 
hard to woo as a pretty girl," should not prove true in 
Mr. Kellogg's case, with such well planned business litera- 
ture to commend him to the coy advertiser. 

Hare & Company, Ltd., engravers and designers, 31 
Essex street, Strand, W. C, London, England, have for- 
warded to us one of their pretty booklets, ** All the World 
at the Fair,'' which was noticed so favorably during the 
Columbian Exposition. The book represents by colored 
pictures thirty-seven nationalities in gala costume, and as 
customary with Messrs. Hare's productions, is beautifully 
done. 

Speaking of the spread of contagious diseases by means 
of books, /,'/m/r/f/frr/> states that a microscopic examination 
of new books disclosed very few bacteria ; but that the books 
of a hospital library were found to be full of microbes after 
having been handled by the patients, as many as sixty-three 
varieties having been counted in a square centimetre. The 
majority of the bacteria were of an innocent character, but 
the representatives of tuberculosis, scarlatina and diphtheria 
were frequently encountered, hence it must be dangerous to 
moisten the fingers with the lips in turning the leaves of an 
old book. 

The **American Newspaper Annual," for 1895, published 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, newspaper advertising agents. Times 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been received. 
The value of this compilation cannot be overestimated, to 
those directly or indirectly interested in newspaper or 
periodical advertising. A closely printed book of 1,483 
pages, the extent of the information contained within its 
covers is satisfactorily revealed every time it is consulted. 
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In the words of the publishers, we believe that **but few 
realize what an outlay of time and effort and cash this 
work calls for " on the part of the firm issuing- it. 

We have received from Lord & Thomas, the well-known 
Chicag"o advertising" ag"ents, a copy of their Pocket News- 
pjiper Directory for '95. It is a handsome morocco-bound 
book that will fit in, but not fill one's pocket or the pigfeon- 
hole of his desk — full of terse and authentic information. 
This lK)ok is as attractive in its advertising- pages as it is 
accurate in its rating-s, and is an indisputable evidence that 
Lord & Thomas ** know their business.** 

TnK admirable article on the ** Measurement of Color,'* 
published on pag-e 460, in the February number of Thk 
Inland Pkintkk, has received a great deal of attention 
from a number of sources in America and elsewhere. The 
article was brought to our attention throug-h the Pho/oj^ram^ 
of London, the admirable little monthly which has been so 
successful in the line of photo-engraving and photographic 
work generally. Through an oversight proper acknowl- 
edgment was not made to the Pfwfo^ram at the time of 
publication. We have pleasure in acknowledging the 
source of our information. 

'*CHIMMIE FADDEN,'' MAJOR MAX, and other storie**, by Edward 
W. Townsend. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. Cloth, $1; pa|)er, 
5o cents. 

The collection of stories included in this work first 
appeared in newsimi>er form, and the favor with which they 
were received by the public has warranted their presenta- 
tion in their present handsome form. The first glance at 
the twisted English of the ideal New York street arab 
inspires a distaste for Mr. Townsend's study. Patience 
will be rewarded, however, for the author has evidently a 
deep knowledge of the character which he describes. He 
has embellished and toned up the picture, but the full 
strength and flavor of the original is there. The short 
stories included in the book are distinguished by an adroit 
and significant reserve. The illustrations- zinc etchings 
from pen drawings — are excellent. 

Amonc. the advertisements in the '* Want Advertise- 
ments" column this month, Mr. Chapman calls attention to 
a valuable time-saving compilation entitled, "Chapman's 
Instantaneous Method for Ascertaining the Relative Thick- 
ness of Different Sizes and Weights of Paper." The book is 
one of those conveniences which a man will use until it is 
worn out, and then immediately secure another, if possible. 
Mr. Chapman is the recipient of a number of testimonials to 
the merit of the leaflet, among them being the following : 

Office of 
Raynor & Taylor, 
Printers and Binders, 
% to 110 Bates street. 

Dktkoit, Mich., March % 1895. 
Afr. A, Chiipwan : 

Dkar Sir,— We have civen your little b«ii»k 
entitled "Chapman's Instantaneous Method for 
Ascertaining^ the Relative Thickness of Different 
Sizes and Weijfhts of Pa])er," a careful examina- 
tion, and think It will prove a »rreat time saver 
to the busy printer or stockman, besides saving' 
fxissible mistakes in fiffuring-. 

The tables are very concise, and we had no diffi- 
culty in understanding them at once. 

Foreseeing a large sale for this valuable little 
book, we are Yours truly, 

Raynor <& Taylor. 

Thk ladies of the library committee of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition, which opens in Atlanta next 
September, are endeavoring to secure a representative col- 
lection of books written by women, to be exhibited in the 
library of the Woman's building. In order to make their 
list as complete as possible, they solicit the cooperation of 
publishers and authors of the West. They want books 
written by women who are either by birth, adoption or the 



character of their work identified with this section ; photo- 
graphs, autographs, and any relics or mementos of a lit- 
erary nature that may be obtainable ; exhibits illustrative 
of printing or publishing enterprises carried on by women : 
examples pf illustrative work in black and white, either for 
books, magazines or newspapers, which is exclusively the 
work of women. 

Thk American Authors' Guild has been incorporated in 
New York state. The particular business or object of the 
club shall be, first, to promote a professional spirit among 
authors ; second, to foster a friendlier feeling and greater 
confidence between authors and publishers by devising some 
practical means of securing accurate returns of sales by the 
publisher ; third, to advise authors as to the value of literary 
property and the different methods of publishing, and to see 
that their contracts are so drawn as to secure them their 
rights ; fourth, to settle disputes between authors and pub- 
lishers by arbitration or by an appeal to the courts ; fifth, to 
maintain, define and defend literary property, and advance 
the interests of American authors and literature; and, 
sixth, for library, literary, benevolent and social purposes, 
l^he trustees for the first year are : James Grant Wilson, 
Julia Ward Howe, Moses Coit Tyler, Albert Matthews, 
Craven Langstroth Betts, Titus Munson Coan, Thomas W. 
Higginson, Richard H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, Olive Thorne Miller, Elizabeth 
Allen, Cynthia Cleveland, Newland Maynard and Ekiwin H. 
Shannon. The principal office of the club shall be in New 
York city. 

TRADE NOTES. 

Mk. W. F. Vandkn Hot tkn, of the well-known New 
York printing house of Vanden Houten & Co., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the North America and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company. 

Thk American Typefounders' Comjiany has consolidated 
its two Cincinnati branches at 7 Long worth street. Here- 
after the Cincinnati branch will do business under the name, 
American Typefounders' Company. 

From C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, New York, we 
have received a sjiecial catalogue of their two-revolution 
presses. The work was executed by the Alley- Allen Press, 
and is an excellent piece of printing. 

A NKW ink has just been put on the market by the 
Jaenecke-Ullman Company, called barometric ink. Work 
printed in this new color changes from light pink to a 
decided blue, according to the conditions of the atmosphere. 
It is a decided novelty. 

All branches of the American Typefounders' Companj' 
have dropped the use of local names, and will do business in 
future under the name, American Typefounders' Company. 
There are eighteen selling branches, the addresses of which 
are given on page 22. 

Hknckkn &. RooSKN, manufacturers of printing and 
lithographic inks, 66 and 68 John street, Brooklyn, New 
York, have issued a fine, lithographed pictorial calendar, 
executed with their inks. The artistic excellence of the 
work should bring gratifying demands to the firm for their 
admirable specialties. 

A CORRICSPONDKNT writing from the Pacific Coast says : 
** While I know it is out of your line of business, could you 
not through kindness suggest a good name that is unique 
and expressive for a new up-to-date printing office -job 
printing exclusively ? " We trust our readers will lend 
their assistance to our correspondent. 

Thk new pony press manufactured by the Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, New York, 
called the "Century," is now ready for delivery, and orders 
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are being filled as rapidly as possible. The machine is said 
to be a success in every way, and the number of advance 
orders received for it would certainly indicate this. 

*' Embossed *Silktone* Art Menus" is the title on the 
front cover of a number of menu cards forwarded to us by 
Mr. Milton H. Smith, publisher of society address cards, 
95-97 Andrew street, Rochester, New York. The examples 
are executed in a new color preparation to which Mr. Smith 
has given the name of *' Silktone," and for which he has 
applied for a patent. The designs are new and the work is 
beautifully done. 

From The Ault & Wiborg Company, makers of fine print- 
ing inks, Cincinnati, Ohio, we have received a catalogue 
which has just l>een issued by them. The claim of the com- 
pany that their goods sell on their merits, and that they are 
of the highest quality, is evidenced in the examples before 
us. The depth and brilliancy of tone and the great variety 
of examples should make this catalogue more than ordi- 
narily valuable to modern art printers. 

In the eastern states the Thorne Typesetting Machine 
Company has recently delivered machines to the following 
firms : Street & Smith, publishers. Rose street. New York 
(who use 4) ; Thomas K. Ferguson, 61 Frankfort street. New 
York ; Portland (Me.) Daily Argus (who use 3) ; Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Times (who use 3); Portland (^Ig.) Daily Press (2); 
Brockton (Mass.) Daily Times (3) ; Rochester (N. Y.) Abend 
Post und Beobaehter (2) ; Kennebec Journal^ Augusta, Maine ; 
Vickery & Hill, Augusta, Maine. The Thorne factory 
reports booming business. 

F. L. Montague & Company, sole agents for the Dexter 
folding machines, have recently taken orders from the 
Youth^s Companion^ of Boston, and from Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., for several large machines. Their new rapid 4-16 
or quadruple machine is meeting with great favor, and one 
of the first will shortly be set up in Donohue & Henne- 
berry's, of Chicago. Orders for these machines have been 
taken from Ginn & Co., of Boston ; Trow Directory Printing 
and Book Binding Company, of New York ; Braunworth, 
Munn & Barber, of New York ; the Werner Company, and 
several others. 

Fkom Sir Frederick Abel, Secretary and Director of the 
Imperial Institute of the United Kingdom, the Colonies and 
India, London, England, we have to acknowledge the gen- 
eral prospectus of a special exhibition of photography in 
its application to the arts, sciences and industries through- 
out the British Empire. Application for space in this exhi- 
bition should be made at once, as the exhibits must be 
installed and arranged in their cases not later than Thurs- 
day, May 2, 1895. All communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Photographic Exhibition, Imperial 
Institute, London, S. W. 

The specimens of magazine and book illustrations, 
engraved on copper by the enameled half-tone process, 
entitled "Artistic Illustrations,*' recently issued by the New 
York Engraving and Printing Company, is an exceedingly 
artistic piece of work. One beauty of the production is that 
the plates are taken from the regular run of work and not 
made especially as samples for this particular pamphlet. 
They include work done for all of the leading magazines and 
large publishing houses of New York and other eastern 
cities. The making of illustrations as handled by this 
house has become as near perfection as any one could wish. 

MM. Ch. Lorilleux & Cie, printing ink manufacturers 
of Paris, have issued a beautifully embossed calendar, con- 
sisting of a delicately colored bunch of chrysanthemums, 
with an arabesque border and panels printed in gold, on a 
deep gray ground. The subdued tones of the flowers are 
remarkably well chosen, and harmonize beautifully with the 
bronze border and dark background, while the embossing is 



also artistically executed. While the general appearance is 
not so striking as the usual run of brightly colored Ameri- 
can productions, the aesthetic appearance of the calendar 
more than compensates for this. Each leaf of the calendar 
proper contains an advertisement of some technical publica- 
tion, useful in a printing office. 

Mr. L. Wessel, Jr., the writer of the chatty little 
monthly calendar blotters issued by Rubel Brothers, of 
Chicago, is something of a humorist, as the following 
excerpt from his *' Salutatory " will prove: 

The ixjlicy of this new aspirant for journalistic honors will be easily 
defined. It will observe neutrality in all things save «me— the love for ink, 
in which particular it will jrenerally be found ** in the swim " and of 
*' absorbinsr " interest. The Blotter appreciates congenial society, and will 
always prove a firtiod fellow if not too roujfhly rubbed up against. 

We hope to take up this ink question and treat — (sit down I sit down I) 
— and treat it just as you would treat any subject involving a bottle — of ink, 
])ayinfr due attention to all its multifarious shades and aJors, and if we are 
successful in this we have no doubt The Blotter will be red. (How does 
your ink-stand this?) We are not sumptuous in our demands uiK>n your h<jK- 
pitality, and if you cannot find a place for us in the sweet recesses of your 
private office, just locate us anywhere ab<»ut the i>en - (Does your i)en-holder 
type-writes?) — or if you have no jien, of course the |>encil do. Whatever rule 
you lay down we shall be ink-lined to follow. Where's the office boy ? — can't 
eraser round our way once in a while ? 

In the Superior Court, before Judge Beekman, a verdict 
was returned on March 14, for the defendant, in an action 
by Nathan D. Thompson against Albina Goodspeed, to 
recover $1,122.16, the cost of a campaign book containing 
the lives of the late James G. Blaine and John A. Logan, 
issued during the presidential campaign. The defense was 
that the work was defective and erroneous in many respects. 
Among other peculiarities of the work one plate represented 
Blaine as a ragged boy kneeling by the bedside of his 
dying mother. Blaine was forty-one years old when his 
mother died. A |X)em on Logan, occupying eight pages of 
the work, and a chapter containing Garfield's letter of 
acceptance, were alleged by the defendant not to be per- 
tinent to the character of the work as advertised. The 
grammatical construction of many of the sentences and a 
number of misspelled words were also complained of by 
the defendant. 

Exhibitors who secured awards at the World's Fair 
have at last been placed in a position where they will be 
enabled to reap some practical advantage from the distinc- 
tion. Under the existing law, supplemented by red-tape 
regulations in the departments, newspapers have been 
debarred from securing electrotypes of medals to be used for 
advertising purposes, and have been debarred from printing 
them. A measure to correct this evil was drawn up and 
slipped into the sundry civil bill just before it passed the 
Senate. It directs the Treasury Department to furnish to 
exhibitors and to newspapers as many electrotypes of medals 
as are desired, the cost, of course, being paid by the appli- 
cant. The amendment w^ill undoubtedly be accepted by the 
House and become a law. Its effect will be to allow every 
exhibitor who received a medal to advertise that fact in the 
best manner possible, which is, of course, by printing a fac- 
simile of the medal and award. This will be good news for 
the thousands of firms awarded medals who thus far have 
been inclined to believe that the distinction was not worth 
having. 

The Book of Spkcimkns for 1895, issued by the A. D. 
Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, is remarkable for 
the large number of beautiful and useful faces set forth 
therein. With the return of taste to the plainer styles of 
display a greater fastidiousness will be shown in the 
accuracy of fitting and cleanness of cut of all styles of 
type. In these qualities the specimens show^n in the book 
before us display admirable perfection. The Chicago 
branch of this foundry, managed by Mr. Weatherly, is 
now 111-115 Quincy street, the recent enlargement of the 
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premises being a gratifying evidence of the growing appre- 
ciation of the type of this foundry's manufacture. Included 
in the catalogue are a large variety of borders, ornaments, 
cuts and other et ceteras for the printing office. A recent 
testimonial to Mr. Weatherly's energy and business alert- 
ness appeared in the Wisconsin State Journal^ of Madison, 
Wisconsin, under date of March 15, thus : *' Mr. John 
Hawks, manager of the State Journal Printing Company, 
has returned from Chicago, where he placed an order for 
two and a half tons of the latest and best book type, 
ordered of S. M. Weatherly, the western agent of A. D. 
Farmer & Son, typefounders, of New York city. The type 
will be used for law book and other fine printing, and is 
one of the most considerable orders for fine type ever placed 
from Wisconsin." 

OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

Albany (N. Y.) Typographical Union, No. 4, and the 
Sunday Telegram, of that place, are having a bitter fight, 
the result of the Telegrant^s non-unionizing its office. 

The American Typefounders' Company has added a new 
size to its Porson Greek series. As the sale of Greek is lim- 
ited, printers will not fail to appreciate the real enterprise 
displayed in producing this best of all Greek faces. The 
American Typefounders* Company is the only firm which 
makes Greek in the United States. 

Thk American Typefounders' Company has just printed a 
sjjecimen circular showing two series of Hebrew, one of 
Rabbinic and Russian type. We believe the manufacture of 
type for these languages is at present exclusively in the 
hands of the American Typefounders' Company. This cir- 
cular will be sent on application to any of its eighteen 
branches. 

The following officers have been elected during the 
month by Cleveland Typographical Union, No. 53 : Charles 
E. Bowman, president ; J. B. Reynolds, vice-president ; 
A. T. Proctor, treasurer ; A. W. Thomson, secretary ; 
executive committee, J. J. Smith, S. S. Hester, William 
Steffens ; auditing committee, Messrs. Werschmidt, Hutzle- 
man. Brown ; delegates to State Printing Assembly, Messrs. 
Proctor and Scott ; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas J. Maguire. 

The question of the desirability of separate local unions 
for job and newspaper printers has again been forced into 
prominence by a recent meeting of dissatisfied job and book 
compositors in Chicago. The complications liable to follow 
an arrangement of separation seem to cause a lack of enthu- 
siasm in the movement, particularly in view of the probable 
numerical equalization of job and newspaper comp)Ositors by 
the increasing use of typesetting machines. 

A man with a very large heart and one that is located in 
the right place, is Mr. Henry C. Saifen, of Brooklyn, New 
York. When he was recently elected to the position of clerk 
of Kings county, he presented his entire printing plant, 
valued at over $30,000, and good will of same, in fee simple, 
to six of his oldest employes in trust for the force of thirty 
men he employed. Mr. Saffen is a firm believer in profit- 
sharing and the business is to be conducted on the cooper- 
ative plan. Mr. SafFen is a member of Typographical 
Union, No. 98, and most of his men have been with him a 
good many years. 

From Mr. H. J. Wendorff, color pressman of the New 
York World, we have received a number of the colored sup- 
plements of that paper. The work is certainly admirably 
done. Mr. Wendorff is one of those rare geniuses in the 
pressroom who are able to make a press fulfill its utmost 
possibilities, and out of the most unpromising materials 
obtain the most delicate and refined efi^ects. That New 
York should select a Chicago pressman for so important a 



position as that which Mr. Wendorff occupies is certainly 
gratifying to western pressmen, and is an additional testi- 
monial to Mr. Wendorff's well-known ability. 

The large number of personal inquiries which Mr. Will- 
iam J. Kelly has received of late relating to overlay cutting, 
making-ready, mixing colors, composition, display, etc., 
have induced him to take up the matter a little more seri- 
ously, and he has now commenced giving a few private les- 
sons at his home in Brooklyn and by mail. The scheme is 
a good one, and, in the hands of so competent a man as Mr. 
Kelly, should have a marked influence in developing the 
latent talents of ambitious young printers. 

Mr. James J. Murphy, the president of Typographical 
Union No. 6, New York city, has recently been appointed 
school trustee for the Sixth Ward, by the New York Board 
of Ekiucation. As this is the first time that a trade-unionist 
has been appointed to so important a position, the press 
generally congratulates Mr. Murphy on the credit which he 
reflects on organized labor by his distinguished personality. 
On the occasion of Mr. Murphy's appointment a very inter- 
esting sketch of his life appeared in the New York Cnion 
Printer and American Craftsman, which we would gladly 
reproduce at this time did space permit. 

A corrf:spondent of the Allgemeiner Anzeiger, of 
Frankfort, gives some interesting details of the printing 
business in Madagascar. The writer of the article ought 
to be well posted on the subject, having resided for eighteen 
3'ears in the island, during ten of which he was editor of the 
Madagascar Times. Printing was introduced into that 
country in 1827 by 
the English mis- 
sionaries, who es- 
tablished an office 
to do their own 
work. Some years 
afterward the gov- 
ernment opened an 
office at Tananarivo, 
the capital of Mada- 
gascar, where there 
are now eight of- 
ces ; and several 
other cities also have 
printeries. The 
most important is 
that of the British 
missions, which em- 
ploys fifty hands, 
and in addition to 
printing, does rul- 
ing, binding, etc. 
The manager is the 
only white man em- 
ployed, the work- 
men being all na- 
tives, who work for 
$3 a month, nine hours constituting a day's work. Com- 
mercial work is done at these offices at an exceedingly low 
figure, and the premier exercises a rigid censorship over 
all publications. The Quakers' Missionary Society has a 
lithograph press and pays its native lithographers $5 a 
month, the men being able to live on this salary owing to 
the excessive cheapness of everything in the island. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which prints 
religious works exclusively, employs thirty hands. All 
the offices are kept busy and turn out work at a remark- 
ably cheap rate. At Tamatave are two printing offices 
which turn out two miserably printed newspapers. On 
the whole, the island would not seem to ofi^er great attrac- 
tions to foreigners — particularly those who are printers. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column Is designed exclusively for the business announcemenU 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently Introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this Journal. 

Bknjamin Franklin would have bought the inks made 
by The Queen City Printing Ink Company had they been 
made when he was in business, as he always bought the 
best in the market. 



From Woodruff's Engraving and Advertising Novelty 
House, Ravenna, Ohio, we have received a specimen of the 
catalogue, ** Aids for Printers," which they have been 
advertising in these pages. The ** aids '* consist of a varied 
number of original cuts, designs, head and tailpieces and 
borders, in which a number of stipple effects are of great 
originality. Mr. Woodruff claims for his specialties that 
he has in their production carefully studied the needs of 
printers and that the merit of adaptability, in addition to 
artistic quality attaches to them. The book is printed in a 
variety of tints and colors to show the various effects of the 
designs. The Sherwood Press, of Ravenna, Ohio, are the 
printers. Mailed to any address for 10 cents. 



A NEW RABBETING AND BEVELING MACHINE. 

Elsewhere in our advertising pages in this issue, Messrs. 
George E. Lloyd & Co., manufacturers of electrotyping and 
stereotyping machinery, Jackson and Canal streets, Chi- 
cago, present an illustration of a rabbeting and beveling 
machine which they have lately produced, designed espe- 
cially for rabbeting and beveling copper and zinc etchings. 
This machine has won much favor from those who require 
such mechanism, and it is already placed in all of the more 
important engraving houses in Chicago and elsewhere, and 
has earned unstinted praise for its efficiency and simplicity 
of construction. 



JOB TICKETS AND OFFICE METHODS. 

Messrs. Fleet, McGinley & Co., printers, Exchange 
place and Commerce street, Baltimore, Maryland, would be 
pleased to exchange with a number of printers using **The 
Inland Printer Account Book," the samples of job tickets 
used in the conduct of their business. This method of inter- 
change is mutually helpful to printers in deciding upon the 
most suitable method of keeping track of the work of any 
office, the run of custom in which has a special tendency. 
The editor of The Inland Printer will be pleased to 
receive from employing printers descriptions of their 
methods in this regard and publish them from time to time. 



A REMARKABLE AND QRATIFYINQ TEST OF THE 
HUBER PRESS. 

The curiosity of many will be aroused by the remark- 
able illustration of a damaged electrotype reproduced by 
photo-engraving, shown in an advertising page in this 
issue, in the space purchased by Messrs. Van Aliens & 
Boughton. The half-tone is the evidence of a most remark- 
able test to which one of the Huber presses was recently 
subjected and which it withstood without the least percepti- 
ble jar, strain or injury of any kind. While the press was 
running at full speed, printing from an electrotyped form, a 
key became detached from the line shaft, and unnoticed by 
the pressman, dropped upon the smoothly moving form. 
The press gave no indication of any unusual obstruction, 
and the first intimation of the accident was displayed in 
the defective sheets. The damaged plate, which was 
mounted on a wood block with a warped grain, was not 
split. The key seemed to have cut its impress out of the 



electro and forced it down into the tough wood as though 
the wood were some plastic material of small resistance. 
Mr. H. W. Thornton, the western representative of Messrs. 
Van Aliens & Boughton, sole agents of the Huber press, 
secured the electro and with characteristic enterprise had it 
photographed in a number of ways. None of the photo- 
graphs, however, give an adequate idea of the depth or 
appearance of the depression made in the cut, but the best 
was chosen and is thus presented to the consideration of 
our readers. Mr. Thornton, in addition to the good favor 
which always attends the representative of high-grade 
goods and a well-known house, has a pleasant and engag- 
ing personality. At his office, 256 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, he has the original electro on permanent exhibition, 
and on this subject he is really eloquent. 



THE IMPROVED PERRY QUOIN. 

When the Perry quoin was first noticed in these columns 
its meritorious features made it at once a favorite. Since 
that time the Perry Quoin Company have developed and per- 
fected it, reducing it in size to occupy the space of any 
wedge-shaped quoin now on the market and manufacturing 
it of the best quality of malleable iron. A casehardened 
nickel-plated steel key has also been adopted which is 
exceedingly durable. The advertisement of the company 
showing an illustration of the quoin appears on another 
page. The Perry Quoin Company is now located at Room 
507 Pontiac Building, corner Dearborn and Harrison streets, 
Chicago. 

A RELIABLE MEXICAN AGENCY FOR AMERICAN 
EXPORTS. 

We are pleased to acknowledge an announcement from 
Eduarde M. Vargas <& Co., Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico, publish- 
ers of La Revista Tipografica^ informing us that they are 
prepared to act as the Mexican agents to American manufac- 
turers of printing presses and supplies. Messrs. Vargas & 
Company say that American manufacturers can find a new 
market in Mexico, where printing is making progress and 
where many foreign manufacturers are importing their 
goods. Yrapuato is located in the most central mercantile 
point, with communications everywhere with railway direct 
between the United States and Mexico City, Tampico (an 
important seaport on the Mexican Gulf) and Mexico, and 
the city therefore offers an exceptionally good place for 
trade. ** Frequently printers visit our city," write Messrs. 
Vargas, **to see our printing office and to buy printing 
machinery, and we give them valuable information about 
printing machinery, new tools, etc., unknown until now in 
other printing offices. Our paper. La Revista Tipografica^ 
is forwarded directly to every printer throughout the coun- 
try, and it is the best medium we have found to bring us 
into acquaintance with all the printers. By this means, 
also, foreign manufacturers can be introduced to the Mexi- 
can craft, and if they should see fit to put advertisements 
in our publication, we are convinced that the results w^ould 
be exceedingly satisfactory to them.'* 



METAL FURNITURE. 

The Metal Base Electrotype Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, are manufacturing an improved design of metal fur- 
niture which embodies great strength and resistance to pres- 
sure, and is materially lighter in weight than other makes 
on the market. It is practically impossible to crush one part 
without affecting the entire piece. It is made in sizes from 
2 by 4 to 10 by 40 picas, and a font of sixty-seven different 
sizes only weighs sixteen and one-half pounds. Their 
advertisement in this issue show^s a cut of the furniture, and 
it will be seen that the top and bottom are concave, thereby 
giving a greater resistance to pressure than a straight sur- 
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face ; the concave surfaces are supported at the center by a 
strip of metal which acts as a keystone ; the strips being in 
turn strengthened by cubes, this being the strongest possi- 
ble combination, of its class, known to science. It is abso- 
lutely accurate in measurement, as each piece is trimmed by 
machinery designed especially for the work. The furniture 
is being used extensively throughout the eastern states, and 
is pronounced a great success. 



A NEW TIME-SAVINQ AND PI-ABOLISHINQ ALL- 
BRASS GALLEY. 

A new style of all-brass galley has recently been devised 
by Mr. Daniel R. Enright, a job printer of Stamford, Con- 
necticut. This galley's points of merit are almost instantly 
evident to the discriminating printer — and the expression, 
** Just the galley I have been wanting,*' is frequently heard 

from printers when 
shown the galley, or 
drawings of it. Who- 
ever has watched a 
number of printers cor- 
recting or changing 
standing pages, taking 
them from slides, 
boards, stones, etc., call- 
ing on each other for 
assistance in pushing 
the pages on the galleys, cannot fail to have noticed the 
inadequacy of the ordinary galley for this style of work, 
and the frequent loss by *' pi " occasioned by too- venture- 
some printers using it — frequently a serious loss when 
presses are waiting. The drawing of Mr. Enright's galley 
shown herewith sufficiently explains its merits. The 
extension of the side pieces are the main advantages. The 
galley is all brass, and very substantially made. It has all 
the advantages and none of the disadvantages of any galley 
on the market, and can be made as cheaply as any of them. 
Mr. Enright not having the time or capital to introduce this 
galley as its merits require, has decided to sell his patent- 
right in it outright, or in part, or make terms which will be 
mutually satisfactory. The investment is a safe one. Ad- 
dress all letters to Daniel R. Enright, Hanrahan avenue, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 




A NEW TYPE METAL. 

A considerable stir has been caused in typ)efounding 
circles in Chicago during the month by rumors of a new 
type metal about to be placed on the market, and a few 
specimen letters cast from it have been passed from hand to 
hand, and have caused much astonished comment by their 
exceeding hardness, light weight and excellent finish. A 
curious stereotyper forwarded a specimen letter to A. L. 
Barr, who conducts the department on stereotyping and 
electrotyping in this journal, and he gives the metal 
indorsement, as will be noted in his Notes and Queries in 
this issue. 

The Inland Printer has not yet been authorized to 
give the names of those connected with the development of 
this new metal. Suffice it to say they are practical type- 
founders of long experience, expert mechanics, and well 
versed in metallurgy. The qualities of this metal are best 
understood by those most interested when briefly sum- 
marized. In the first place type made from it is practically 
indestructible. In it there is no variation as to height, 
width or body — it is always the same. For stereotyping 
the metal will become indispensable — as heat connected 
with this work has no effect upon it. It dispenses neces- 
sarily with the copper-facing of type, as the lines cannot be 
broken by any ordinary usage. No electrotyp)e matrices 
are used in making type from this metal. All fonts are cut 



on steel and by the best artists in the business, and all 
work is carried out on the point system, the punches being 
cut to conform to the body of the type, so that some charac- 
ters will not appear to vary in thickness, as appears at 
present in many of the products of our foundries. Leaders, 
braces, dashes, etc., will line perfectly, and can be justified 
on the point system without the use of cardboard or paper, 
from the smallest to the largest size, and will be sure to lock 
correctly, because there is no chance of the type gaining in 
any way whatever. The typ)e is all cast with one class of 
metal, and special characters are cut, cast and delivered in 
a few hours' notice. 

This typemetal is lighter than ordinary typemefcil in a 
ratio of about 28 to 40. Its melting point is about 1,000° 
Fahrenheit. A 24-point letter placed in a vise and struck 
repeatedly and heavily sidewise with a sledge bent slowly 
and reluctantly — but showed no sign of fracture. Another 
letter faced up in the vise and polished briskly with a rasp 
displayed insignificant attrition considering the test. A 
fine new 72-point script capital made from ordinary metal 
was then placed on its side under a powerful lever and a 24- 
point letter placed on it face down. The lever was then 
brought down, driving the new typemetal through and 
smashing and crumbling the old as though it had been a 
piece of dried putty. The crushing letter was not scratched. 

A piece of babbitt metal was then shown into which a 
letter made from this extraordinary typemetal had been 
swaged. The letter app)eared less damaged than an iron 
spike would have appeared in a similar test. It had also 
split the babbitt metal in two. The letters were then driven 
into tough wood knots, crushed into solid compressed papier- 
mach^ and subjected to almost every test which ingenuity 
could devise, all serving to establish firmly a belief in the 
extraordinary and valuable qualities of this remarkable 
metal. Finally to arrive at the definite resistance of the 
metal a 24-point letter was placed on a registered toggle 
press and a pressure of five tons was brought to bear on it 
but the type was not even slightly defaced. 




EAGLE LEAD AND RULE CUTTER. 

Bentley, Conner & Co., 18-20 Chambers street. New York, 
have patented and placed on the market a lead and rule 
cutter which contains features that every printer will recog- 
nize have been lacking in 
machines now in use, and 
the wonder is that they 
were not thought of and 
applied before. The plun- 
ger has been done away 
with by using long 
bearings, thereby giving 
more room around the 
knife. One knife is used 
for both leads and rule, a straight or slant cut being 
easily obtained by a small lever in the head of the machine. 
The gauge, graded from one to forty-eight picas, is placed 
in front of and separate from the bed, and gives the size in 
front of the knife instead of in the rear, as in the old cutters, 
thereby giving a continuous feed, the cut material falling 
clear of the next piece. While the front gauge is to forty- 
eight picas, the table or bed gauge is ninety-six picas, giving 
a range not reached by any other machine. The gauge, 
while movable, can be fastened, not only with a thumb- 
screw, but also with a lever which gives an absolute lock, so 
that the operator, unless careless, can cut any number of 
pieces of lead or rule to a perfect pica point, without vary- 
ing a hair. Great care has been taken in the construction to 
have all wearing points made of steel and carefully hard- 
ened. Printers will readily see the advantages of the 
machine, and we bespeak for it a large sale. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 

253 Broadway, 
New York City, March 24, 1895. 

Gentlemen,— Your article in the March issue, entitled 
** Brains Versus Bluff — Inventor Versus Imitator," contains 
statements which are not true and which, moreover, are 
calculated to deceive the fraternity which you claim to 
impartially serve. Notwithstanding- I take it for granted 
that the space was paid for and even that you did not 
prepare the article in question ; still, as it was not signed, 
and as it aims to appear as of editorial utterance, which you 
do not disclaim, I therefore hold that this puts the respon- 
sibility thereof upon you. I hasten to say, however, that I 
do not suppose you intended to issue a falsehood while I 
firmly believe you will properly apologize upon learning 
the facts, as follows : 

First, that **the Universal printing press is the invention 
of Mr. Merritt Gaily." This is a deliberate falsehood, and 
if the statement had been signed by the person named I 
should more tersely characterize the claim. It is true that a 
few hundred Universal presses were first built at Rochester, 
New York, under the supervision of the patentee, that is 
the (then) Rev. Merritt Gaily, which resulted in the financial 
ruin of the manufacturers, Mr. L. C. McNeal and the late 
Henry C. Hamilton. But the Universal press was origi- 
nally a mechanical failure, fatally defective in principle, 
until partially corrected by the inventions and designs, not 
of the ex-reverend gentleman just named, but by the late 
C. A. Davis, of the Colt's Arms Company, and by myself. 
If you question this assertion I stand ready to supply you 
with copies of the affidavits, to this point, sworn to by the 
said Davis and by McNeal, together with those of Mr. Har- 
bison, then treasurer, and of General Franklin, then vice- 
president, of the Colt's Company, submitted in the cause in 
equity. Gaily against the Colt's Company and myself, 
decided against the plantiff, March, 1887, by Judge Ship- 
man, of the United States court. 

Now, had these controlling inventions been patented in 
the United States the monopoly of the Universal would yet 
have been in force ; but they were not patented here, and 
why ? Simply because the Colt's Company, the owners, 
neglected it, and also because Mr. Gaily had no legal nor 
moral right to a patent ; and he in fact did not patent these 
improvements (mark) in the United States; as here an oath 
is required, a kind of falsehood which constitutes perjury. 
But as matter of record he did apply for and he did obtain 
patents for inventions of Davis and myself in Great Britain 
and in Germany, where an oath is not required, and he did 
go so far as to sign the papers (now in my possession) for an 
American application. 

Second. **It's," the Universal's, "chief competitor for 
public favor was an imitation,** This, by the context, 
undoubtedly refers to the ** Colt's Armory " press, designed 
by me. This statement, like unto the first, is a deliberate 
falsehood ; for the ** Colt's Armory " press was a distinctly 
novel design, and was placed upon the market before the 
present imitation of our original Universal was launched 
upon its troubled sea ; for the building of the Universal was 
voluntarily discontinued by the Colt's Company simply and 
solely because its defects could not be entirely eliminated, a 
better design, less expensive to its users to maintain, was 
desired and a better one was supplied, upon which at least 
a dozen patents have been taken of the broadest scope. 
Moreover, we still have the patterns, tools and appliances 
for manufacturing the Universal, and we, in fact, yet largely 
supply parts for the repair of these presses ; the demand for 
which, unfortunately to the users, is all too large. 

Third. I am glad to see, for the first time, a copy of that 
famous Chicago Award (which we missed, it is alleged), and 



here. Messieurs^ I gracefully ** accept the situation and go by 
the record^** which I briefly review : In mechanical novelties, 
the Columbian award for A. D. 1893, is to the "double form- 
inking attachment." This was originally invented by me, 
and is shown in American and German pamphlets of about 
A. D. 1880. Then there is the second element, ** Connecting 
rod cams which produce the platen dwell." This originated 
with Mr. McNeal, was patented by Mr. Gaily ; then made a 
practical success by the improvements of Mr. Davis and Pro- 
fessor Richards, and was again improved and also patented 
by myself ; this being the only patent now in force on this 
device. Aside from the foregoing ** inventions," the Award 
covers two references to ** nickel "-plated parts, and there is 
no doubt but that the learned expert, the *' individual 
judge," was imbued with the belief that this ** inventor " 
had both discovered the metal, nickel^ and the process of its 
electrical deposition — on presses. There are also three 
references to "high finish" and scraping "to fine-surfaced 
face," undoubtedly a new discovery this, and no revamping 
of a lost art ! 

And now, concluding, as to the application of the fore- 
going ; which is this : 

I have no controversy with you or any person, firm, or 
corporation who may legitimately make or vend a press 
dubbed by name the Universal or the Universal in fact ; the 
Universal as it, in fact, is known to the trade ; for anyone 
can now make it who chooses to do so. It, the real, the 
actual Universal, in truth, was well made ; it was the 
result of hard, close, painstaking effort ; it may not have 
been a mighty " invention," the outburst of genius, but it 
was the result of trained engineering skill, and of character 
in maintaining material and manufacture ; the duplicate of 
such a machine as this will not tend to lower the standard, 
but will assist in keeping it up. It was this machine which 
I and my associates, the Colt's Company, made, produced, 
originated, built up ; hence, Messrs. Publishers, when you 
deliberately assert that the result of our effort was due to 
another source and then apply this argument as a reason 
wherefore a competitive machine, and that, too, not a dupli- 
cate, is by right of such experience and knowledge entitled 
to the special consideration of the craft you, by innuendo, 
attack us unjustly and mislead the public. 

Whether the present alleged improvements of this " inven- 
tor " have not been mistaken, in the glow of genius, for mere 
changes ; or whether they are of better gauge than his earlier 
attempts, "good enough," is not here the question; for the 
sake of printerdom let us hope they are ; but the present 
urging fact to be considered is that the Universal press, the 
original Jacob, should not be confounded with Its Imitation ; 
for the person who has simply helped himself to the work of 
others, claiming it as his own, is quite as likely to have 
missed being " inspired " at the second seance as at the 
first. 

Be this as it may, however, I submit to you, gentlemen, 
that your position in this matter has been fully disproved 
and therefore call upon you to frankly admit it. 
Very respectfully, 

John Thomson, President, 
John Thomson Press Co. 



A SUIT FOR FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

Messrs. Bingham & Runge, large manufacturers of 
printers' rollers, Cleveland, Ohio, a few years ago gx)t up an 
important invention in the shape of a carrier for shipping 
job press rollers out to the trade. The object of this carrier 
was to protect the rollers so that they could be shipped by 
express without any danger of being damaged, and also to 
save transportation charges and boxing. From the very 
first, the value of these carriers was recognized by the trade. 
While this carrier was protected by United States patent, 
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still some of the rival manufacturers of the country, recog- 
nizing- the value of the device, began to use them. The 
owners of the patent, Messrs. Bingham & Runge, have 
recently entered suit against one of the infringers in Phila- 
delphia for $50,000 damages, and are pushing the matter 
vigorously ; and propose, as soon as this suit is determined 
in their favor, to stop other infringers. 



tory work " is carried out in a way to win him friends as 
well as dollars. Mr. R. H. Nicholson is the secretary of the 
company. 



THE ADAMSON DISK COVER. 

This invention consists of a cloth disk lined with rubber, 
and having a rubber clamping edge so as to fit over the 
ordinary round ink disk of any job press. The cloth side of 
the cover comes in contact with the rollers and on it the ink 

is distributed, the 
disk revolving in the 
usual manner ; the 
cloth becomes satur- 
ated with the ink, 
especially if the thin- 
ner and freer-copy- 
ing kinds are used, 
and a much longer 
run can be made 
without re-inking. 
When the job is 
completed, it is only 
necessary to remove 
the cover, fold the 
inked side together, and the disk is ready for ordinary 
ink; thus saving the time usually wasted in washing up, 
as well as the ink, all the ink on the cover being ready for 
use next time it is wanted. In ink alone these covers will 
save their cost in less than six months, to say nothing of the 
time and vexation saved — which is usually lost in washing 
up an oily ink before starting up copying ink, and again on 
changing back to ordinary ink. 

By using these covers, and keeping a separate set of. 
rollers for copying-ink work, less than five minutes will be 
sufficient to make the change from black ink to copying ink, 
or vice versa. 

These covers are of great value to printers doing imita- 
tion typewriter work, and it is one of the many inventions of 
Charles E. Adamson, who is well known in that art. 

The covers are manufactured in all sizes by the American 
Imitation Typewriter Company, of Muncie, Indiana. 




HALF-TONES FROM HALF-TONES — THE ILLINOIS 
ENORAVINQ COMPANY. 

The interesting and beautiful drawings of Mr. George F. 
Morris which accompany his biographic sketch printed else- 
where in this paper, are shown with remarkable brilliancy 
and detail, though much reduced from the original draw- 
ings, by the admirable half-tone work of the Illinois Engrav- 
ing Company, 346 to 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. The 
business of this company is steadily growing, the quality 
of the work produced being exceedingly fine — a recent 
example of their skill in reproducing a half-tone cut from 
a half-tone print showing almost no difference between the 
first proof and the reproduction. The company first began 
business in 1893 under the title of the Boston Photo-Engrav- 
ing Company, but the name was changed to the present style 
in 1894, when Mr. H. McRoy came into the business, ^r. 
McRoy's long experience of over twenty years in engraving 
of all kinds has admirably fitted him for his present respon- 
sible position — and his appreciative and artistic considera- 
tion of present-day needs in the line of engraving enables 
him to promptly and satisfactorily fill the desires of every 
customer. Mr. H. C. Maley is the energetic business man- 
ager of the concern, and his motto of ** prompt and satisfac- 

1-7 



CORRECT PRINCIPLES IN PRESS BUILDING. 

A great many job presses are built with proportions that 
convey the impression of strength, but which will develop 
weakness in vital points when put to the test. Every pound 
of superfluous iron in the running parts increases friction 
and adds to the consumption of power. There can be noth- 
ing stronger or more rigid than a solid frame, well rein- 
forced where there are bearings for shafts and studs, and in 
all parts sustaining the strain of impression. The Golding 
Jobber has all these essential points. The construction is 
such that strain is compression, and the bed is so sup- 
ported that it is impossible to spring it under any pressure 
supportable by iron. All the shafts and studs are steel. 
This press won first prize at Chicago. 



A LABOR-SAVING SCHEME. 

Barnum, Phineas, the showman, had one address that 
sufficed. 'Twas "Barnum, America.'* Now we have our 
leading type concern doing business direct in eighteen cities 
under one name. You can address "American Typ)efoun- 
ders' Company, America," and your order or inquiry will 
reach it at some point nearest you. Instead of memorizing 
the great variety of names formerly used, printers need 
remember but one, and that the one. If you wish to be exact 
append to the above name the city which best suits your con- 
venience, thus : Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, Oregon. There 
is scarcely a printer in the country who cannot reach one of 
these warehouses by long-distance telephone. 



THE BEST QUOIN — THE IMPROVED WICKERSHAM. 

Time-saving is an important advantage in every mechan- 
ical device, and added to this quality, "The Best" quoin 
has nearly all the advantages which can commend a patent 
quoin. It is absolutely true and secure, it has a square 
movement and con- 
forms to all furni- 
ture without 
springing. It is 
quickly placed in 
I>osition. There is 
no pointing or fit- 
ting. In its use 
skewing of type is 
impossible, and an 
important advan- 
tage due to its pe- 
culiarity of con- 
struction is that it 
conforms automat- 
ically to beveled 
furniture, untrue 
blocks, etc., obvi- 
ating all looseness 
and springing of 
forms. Its use in 
such concerns as 
the University Press, Riverside Press, Harvard University 
Office, Vouth^s Companion, Rand-Avery Supply Company, 
Rockwell & Churchill, Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston Direc- 
tory, and a long list of other well-known printing estab- 
lishments, is a strong testimony to its superiority. Two 
dozen of the quoins were submitted to the consideration of 
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Mr. S. H. Treloar, composing--room superintendent of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicag"o, printers of The 
Inland Printer. He reports these quoins to have very 
superior advantag'es and commends them to the attention of 
printers generally. Write for circulars to the Wickersham 
Quoin Company, 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 



AGAIN "THE PEERLESS." 

It is a notable fact that in the better class of printing 
offices you can find from one to a dozen Peerless job presses. 
Possibly the manufacturers have been relying- too much of 
late on their reputation, and were satisfied with the gradu- 
ally steadily increasing output of their works, but we are 
glad to welcome them again as advertisers, and aid them in 
their desire to let all printers know of their justly celebrated 
machine, and tell why it can be most profitably used by the 
printer of moderate means as well as anyone. As indicat- 
ing the durability of these presses and the general satisfac- 
f action they give, we print below a letter from the printers 
of The Inland Printer, which may interest readers of 
that magazine: 

Frank Barhydty Chicago: Chicago, March 26,. 1895. 

Deak Sik,— The very first machine put in our office when we started in 
business in a small way seventeen years a^ro, the firm name then being* 
She|)arcl & Johnston, was a Peerless press. It has been running* constantly 
every working" day since, and has g^iven us entire satisfaction. The cost of 
rejiairs has been merely nominal, and the machine does as good work today 
as when first set up. Very truly j'ours, 

The Hknkv O. Shepakd Company. 

The advertisement of the Peerless machines will be found 
on page 20. Write to the builders, or to Frank Barhydt, 
New York Life Building, Chicago, for net prices. It will 
pay you. 



THE STAR FASTENER. 

The Jones Manufacturing Company, 44 Broad street. 
New York, have brought out a fastener that certainly is a 

**Star." It is 
simple in con- 
struction and ab- 
solute in its work. 
It is automatic 
and uses an en- 
tirely new staple ; 
they are of brass 
and come one hun- 
dred in a strip. 
The action of driv- 
ing it detaches the 
staple from the 
strip. This will 
prove invaluable 
in fastening legal 
papers and docu- 
ments where the 
old style of brass 
fastener was used, and is much more simple and handier. 
Anyone can use it as there is no complicated machinery to 
get out of order. It is far ahead of anything in that line on 
the market. 




PHILADELPHIA LINING GOTHIC. 

The Philadelphia system of gothic faces displayed in this 
number of The Inland Printer is the most complete and 
comprehensive ever attempted and successfully accomplished 
in any country. This series was originated and has been 
produced for the American Type Founders' Company by the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, of Philadelphia, at 
an expense of $25,000. It comprises three distinct classes of 
weights - heavy, medium and light. These each embrace 



three individual widths of faces — condensed, normal and 
extended. The system thus constituted consists of nine 
separate series, of ten sizes of bodies each, ranging from 
6-point to 48-point in each series, making in all ninety varia- 
tions in size of body, in face and in color. Regarding the 
interlining quality of this system of gothics, perfect har- 
mony prevails. This feature admits of a vast variety of 
combinations in working, using point justification only. 
Great satisfaction and economy will result from its use to 
both employer and employed. Pamphlet showing fully the 
uses to which this series can be put will be sent upon request 
by any of the branches of the American Type Founders' 
Company. 

WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive si)ecial want advertisements for The Inland Printer 
at a uniform price of 25 cents i>er line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 2l>th 
of the month preceding*. Answers can be sejit in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 

ALL live printers should have Bish op's ** Practical Printer," 
200 pages, price $1. Also his ■BPlHi ** Diagrams of Imposition ** and 
"Printers' Ready Reckoner," 50 g^ ^M cents each; the "Printers' Order 
Book," price $3, and " Speci I ' tm^^ mens of Job Work," price $2. 
Sold b\' H. (i. Bishop, 126 Duane iK ^^ street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful}^ .-^l works published for printers. 
Also " The Job Printer's List ■Lai^l of Prices and Estimate Guide," 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 

A RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

'^ pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. 8l W. 
advertising" competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; % pages, embossed cover; (XMt- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 

pHALLEN'sToB PRINTERS^ RECORD is essential in 
^^ every office to systematize orders and keep track of customers. 

CHALLEN'S ADVERTISING AND SUBSCRIPTION RECORDS 
(one entry does five years) for newspapers and periodicals. Over 5,000 use 
and re-order. CHALLEN, 1(>5 Broadway, New York. 
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proof of job and we will send die by mail, with full instruc- 
tions for use. A copy of our Embossing Circular will be mailed for a 
2-cent stamp. We also seU EMBOSSING MADE EASY, the only reaUy 
practical instruction book. Price $1, jxjst paid. EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
TION, all ready for use, no heating- or mixing. Price 75 cents per jar. 
C. J. PETERS &. SON, 145 High street, Boston. Above book and composi- 
tion kept in stock by American Type Founders' Co., New York, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati; (folding Sl Co., Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

FOR SALE — A first-class weekly newspaper, with job 
plant in best town in Idaho. Address "TRIBUNE,'^ PocateUo, Idaho. 



FOR SALE — At a bargain, 525 pounds of 8-point Ronald- 
son Old Style; 260 {lounds of 6-point Ronaldson Old Style. Type is new 
and complete fonts. Address '* S. T.," care Inland Printer. 



FOR SALE — Small but very complete job office in live 
manufacturinfT town of 30,000. Reasons for selling*, ill health. A bargain 
if taken at once. Address ** C. H.," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — Complete stereotyp)e outfit (nearly new), and 
new Pony Campbell Press, 22 by 28. Outfit in splendid condition; cost 
$550; price $300. Press absolutely new, price $950. Address "N," care 
Inland Printer. 

COR SALE — Neat and complete job printing office, Roch- 
* ester, N. Y. Machiner>' and material modem and in good condition. 
Paying established trade. Inventor>' $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practical 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. Address 
"QUAD," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World's Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
Kublication, together with electrotyi^es of all the text pages — over 1.000 
alf-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Ex]X)sition. Just the thing- for a souvenir bocric. 
Will sell cheap. Address " WORLD'S FAIR," care Inland Printer. 

HUSTLING FOREMAN, good executive ability — also 
figure— ojien for engagement. Address "JOHNS," care Inland 
Printer. 



I WANT a controlling interest in newspaper and job office. 
* One near Chicagt) preferred, not necessarily, however. I have the 
money and only good property will be considered. Address "T. D. M.," 
care INLAND Printer. 

PRINTING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade 
School, First avenue. Sixty -seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. New York. 
Instruction comprises both newspa|ier and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting advertisementii, 
cutting and miterin^ rules, making up, justifying and locking' up forms. 
The instruction in jobwork consists of all kmds of mercantile printing*. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 
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Superior 
ReduGiri^ 
Compound. 




THE LATEST, 


THE BEST, 


THE MOST 


SATISFACTORY 



.,,...^^^^,^^^^ All -Round Ink Reducer on the Market! 

Makes the Oldest, Toughest, Most Obstinate Ink as Kind, Soft and Smooth as Silk. 



(^^ — -♦. . 

Prevents Peeling of Coated Paper. 

ALFRED M. SLOCUM. PtallwielphUi. Pa. 

Writer U eorry you did not send us a barrel instead of the one or two 
pound can of the Superior Compound. HoweTer, we appreciate small favors, 
and in this case feel that ** good goods come in a small package." As to our 
opinion of this reducing compound, I must say we are very much pleased with 
its results. We have used it in printing heavy, black cuts on coated paper 
and find it prevents peeling the coating of the paper, which is a matter of 
great importance to printers. It aids in makmg the ink lie smooth on a 
solid face cut and does not seem to have any e#ect in the way of changing 
the color or shade of the ink, and still we may imagine it. Our foreman 
thought the reducer had the tendency to make or add an additional gloss 
finish to tlie ink. This, perhaps, may not be the cas& but a fancied idea of 
his. He also thought that it aided in preventing offset of color, especially 
where light cuts are employed. In short, our f<x'eman is certain! v very favor- 
ably impressed with the use of this compound to such an extent that he wants 
me to ascertain the size can the compcmnd is r^rularlv put up in, together 
with prices of it. Can the compound be bought here f If not, do we Duy it 
F. O. B. Chicago, or must we pay express charges ? Please send us a five- 
pound can of this reducing compound, making prfces as reasonable as possible, 
as we want to give it a still further trial. Kindly advise us in the matter of 
prices, size can, express charges, etc 

The Results liave l>een Satisfactory. 

THBO. L. DE VINNB it CO., la Urfayette Place, 
New York City. 

We have given the compound a trial on two or three kinds of work on 
small presses. So far the results have been satisfactory. We find that ink \ 
when reduced with this compound does not- rub off of coated paper, and that , 
it is not noticeably changed In cokn*. 

Equally Satisfactory with Lithograph Inks. 

E. P. PBNNIMAN, Aaat. Supt., Pioneer Press Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Your reducing compound meets every requirement and fully responds 
to the claims you make tor it, reducing tlie ink without destroying its body, 
and enabling us to use up stock that would otherwise have \)een a lom to us. 
The foreman of our lithograph room has also made a tint of it with lithograph 
inks and finds it no less satisfactory than in our pressroom. We can most 
highly commend it for use to the craft as the best reducing compound that 
has come within our knowledge. 

The Best Thing We have ever Used. 

RAVNOR H TAYLOR, 96-100 Bates St., Detroit, Midi. 

Your reducing compound is all right. It is the best thing we have 
ever used. 

Softens Ink Unused and Uncovered for Six Years. 

HENDERSON A DE i>ew, JaclcMnvllle, III. 

We find your ink reducer very satisfactory. We first used it to soften 
the ink which had stood over night on a cylinder press, and by its use we were 
able to run without waiting to wash and warm the machine. We have used 
as a test some old, dry ink that has been unused and uncovered for five or six 
years and which was dry and hard. The compound brought it out perfectly 
smooth and soft. 



; Worth Its Weight in Gold. 



H. s. 



SAXTON. Manager. The Akron Printing 1 
Publiahlnf Co., Akron, Ohio. 



Your ink-reducing compound is fine in every sense of the word. We will 
soon place an order for some more. It is w<Mrth its weight in gold. 

Just What We have Needed. 

ROBINSON it SMITH, 340-343 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

We cannot speak too highly of your Superior Compound. It does all you 
claim it will, and is just what we have needed. 

Preserves the Working Qualities and Brilliancy of the ink. 

HENRY O. SHEPARD CO.. Pressroom, Chicago. 

I have used your reducing compound for the past three months with very 
satisfactory results. It will not destroy the working Qualities or brilliancy of 
the ink. It is the best friend of a pressman on a cold morning that I know 
of. — Frank Bbck, Fortman. 

Its Virtue Is Apparent with Half-Tones on Coated Paper. 

BLOOMINODALE it CO., Qalcic Printers, 
810 Sansom St., PhihMielphia. 

I The Superior Ink Reducing Compound is about the best thing of its kind 
, that has ever come into our place. Its virtue is particularly apparent when 
used with black ink for half-tones to be printed on coated paper. 

1 have Called it «<The Printers' Delight." 

L. A. PLATE, Foreman. Brethren's Publishing Co.. 
Mount Morris, III. 

I have called your reducer **The Printers* Delight.*' Unlike the many 
other preparations, this one softens and tempers the ink just right without 
deteriorating its w<x'king qualities. I have tried it on inks, old and new, black 
and colored, of various makes, and find it par excellence. Fellow craftsmen, 
try it and be convinced. 

Gives a Better Color and a Clearer impression than At- 
tained by any other Reducer. 

CHAS. HOLT ft SONS, Kankakee, III. 

The reducer has demonstrated its superiority on both black and colored 
inks. Mixed with a hard $3.00 red it reduced the lumps and mixed the ink to 
the proper consistency more readily and better than any other we have used. 
The ink so mixed gives a better color and clearer impression than attained by 
any other reducer. 

Olves Superior Results to any Preparation In the Market* 

A. B. MORSE CO.. St. JoMpfa. Mkh. 

We find the Superior Ink Reducer satisfactory in every particular. It is 
• m(H« convenient to use and gives superior results to any liquid preparation 
S in the market. 



^rt) 



PUT UP IN CANS OF I, 2, 5 AND 10 POUNDS. 

Q«ntJ«e.<!?JL'!^I^^':'^Jer.b..,o.5^ Supefiof Rcducing Compound Co. 

overioib*. '*.... '".... !""..' •' iiJ 212 and 214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 

SEND $1.00 FOR SAMPLE CAN OF TWO POUNDS. 
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©laaEflJBEl^^*— **TWlcll, Aaetct Caiton, wbat 10 tbi^ vctWct upon tbcec Cbromoti^pc blocfts?" 
CHSlTQfl*— ''(Truls 1 am aetoniBbcb! JLbc printete ot tbcee bai^e arc well eftfllcb in tbc U0c ot ettangc 
<< ptoce00e0 anb cunning crxQincs wbicb se bab not in Aai^ence. J9ut ot a trutb tbid Aa^ter I^Bl^B anb bid 
''Company are to be commenbeb. Aetbinft0 it profltetb notbing to senb orbers bei^onb tbc dca/' 
0'Qlirj6'iUBJ6'R(5*— **Blas! tor m^ country tbat it sboulb be 00!" 

iD^te & Co.f %tb.f »rt&c Court, fleet Street, Xonbon. iBtlGlanb, 

photo *=lSnoraver8, etc 



SEND TWENTY -FIVE CENTS FOR SAMPLE BOOK OF OUR CHROMOTYPE BLOCKS. 
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Coated apd £nAn7ele<l Papers, Litbograpb Paper, 
Enameled BooK Pt^p^rt Cover Paper, 

BlapHs apd Boards, Translucent Bristol, 

Label Paper, etc., etc. 

PRINTERS' GOODS, SUGH AS ENAMELED BOOK and GOUER PAPERS, 

WE ARE SELLING TO dOBBERS EXGLUSIUELY. 





Floa^tios: Alop5- 

Just about paying expenses — no better outlook 
for next year. What*s the cause? Is it hard 
luck, or lack of proper equipment? Do you 
know about how many jobs you've turned away, 
simply because you're trying- to run a printing 
oflfice without a Numbering Machine? Figure 
it up, if you recall the number. 
Before you go to sleep to-night, make up your mind 
whether you'll start in next month with Wetter Number- 
ing Machines and do the business that comes to you, or 
just merely float along in the same old channel, turning 
away profitable jobs because you can't do 'em. Have you 
ever seen a Wetter catalog? You're entitled to one — ask 
for it before it slips your mind. 

Joseph Wetter & Co. 

20 ao<l 22 A\ortoo Street. BROOKL.YM, N. Y. 



The f^osback 

I mproved lD fttrfotrg)fotTft 




Jh<^hJh<^h-^h^h^ 



... INCLUDE ... 

POWER PERFORATORS. 

The only practical 
Round-Hole Power Per- 
forator on the market. 

FOOT PERFORATORS. 

Unequaled in Quality. 

HAND PERFORATORS. 

The Best on the market. 

INDEX CUTTERS. 

CORNER CUTTERS. 

Simple, Compact and 
Durable. 



¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 



NEW ROSBACK AUTOMATIC WIRE STITCHER. 

TINIB QAVINO. 
NIONBY MA^KIMO. 

.... BVBRY MACHINE GUARANTBBU. 



Write for Circulars and Price List. 



R. R. R03BACK, 



56 to 60 South Caaal St. 



CHICAQO, ILL. 



The Golor 



BY J. F. EARHART. 



^AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its orig^inal price. The enormous 
expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being- sold at less than $15.00, 
the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 
dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of T/te Color Printer 
will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 
art, size being %% by 10^ inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $iO.OO. Address all orders to 



NEW YORK office: 
POTTER BUILDINQ, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN 8T. 



THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 

212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAQO. 
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EDGE-LIKE in form and power, our sample book of Covers, etc., 
when used by Printers, opens the way to trade. 

It exhibits in simple and comprehensive form more than five 
hundred samples, four hundred and forty of which are Cover 
Papers, including everything in plain and odd colors, and such specialties as 
"Paradox," "Linen," "Windsor" hand-made, " Venetian," " Coal Screen," "West 
Indian," "White City," "Hercules," "Atlas" 
and "Duplex Hercules." 

in Enameled Covers alone we ' , 

show no less than seventy- 
eight different colors, 
sizes and styles. 




xk# 
'^^ 



I he enormous cost of our Cover Sample Books 
A prevents our distributing them without 

regard to whether we reap any benefit or not. 
In order to partly cover cost, we therefore 

charge JI2.00 per copy, and credit the account of 

each purchaser that amount when goods aggre- 

gating $40 have been bought. 



Dimensions: Length, 15>^ inches; width, 8 
inches; thickness, 2% inches ; weight, 8>4 lbs. 



Besides Covers, 
we carry full lines of 
S. & C, S. & S. C, Col- 
ored and Coated Book, Docu- 
ment, Rope and No. 1 Manila, Music 
Papers, Parker's three grades of unrivaled 
Blotting— "Treasury," "Commercial" and 
"Qpital," etc. 

Orders for special sizes are carefully 
attended to. 

Illinois Paper Company, 

181 Monroe Street, 

• . • . Chicago. 
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Half-tone engraving by 

BINNBR ENGRAVING COMPANY, 

i9S-ao7 S. Canal street, 

Chicago. 



SAYING GOOD-BYE. 



By permission. 
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HENRY H. VAIL, 
PRESIDENT ALDINE CLUB, OF NEW YORK. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 



Vol. XV— No. 2. 



CHICAGO, MAY, J895. 



n^i7i>iue i 52 i>er year, in advance. 
1 ERMS, J singrie copies, 20 cents. 




THE ALDINE CLUB. 

BY V. GRIBAY^DOFF. 



N this age of trusts and monopo- 
lies, of fierce business competition 
and sordid accumulation of 
wealth, the Artistic Idea finds 
it difficult indeed to exist, much 
less to fatten and prosper. 
Poor thing-, barely does it 
dare venture upon a new field 
than that grim ogre, the 
Commercial Spirit, followed closely 
by his twin brother Shoddy, ap- 
pear with panting breaths, the latter to seize and 
destroy, the former to fatten on its carcass. It 
resurrects perennially, does the poor thing, but 
only to be gobbled up once more. In nearly every 
field the ogres have gained the mastery. They 
have invaded the domain of copper-plate etching, 
and have reduced this once noble art to the level of 
a catchpenny device ; their touch has blighted 
every known method of art reproduction, and has 
degraded the aesthetic sense of the rising genera- 
tion. Their latest assault is on the fin de si^cle 
poster, that creation of Cheret's fertile brain, and 
presently — horrible thought — they will doubtless 
be seen invading the precincts hallowed by Aubre}' 
Beardsley. 

These are the reflections that came to me the 
other day after leaving an up-town New York club 
of recent creation, where the pretentiousness and 
vulgarity of the mural adornments and furniture 
vied with the pompousness of the attendants. I 
wandered thence some distance downtown in a 
disgusted frame of mind, but meeting a friend 
in the publishing line was invited by him to take a 
look at the Aldine Club's new quarters, at No. 75 
Fifth avenue. It required but a short stay here 
to change the trend of my thoughts and awaken 
a hope for brighter things. In short, I could soon 
say to myself, *'The ogres will at least never pene- 
trate these portals." And indeed they will not! 



Without ostentation, without display, these club- 
rooms convey to my mind the very essence of good 
taste and refinement, coupled with comfort, cosi- 
ness, and warmth of color. The eye is ever inter- 
ested by niceties of detail, never oifended by incon- 
gruities or exaggeration of ornament. The first 
floor consists of a large reception room with a 
beautiful marble fireplace, and white polished pan- 
eling extending almost to the ceiling, and sur- 
mounted by a shelf which supports many rare 




William W. Appleton, 
First President Aldine Club. 

articles of bric-a-brac. At the rear end is a loung- 
ing nook for smokers, and beyond this in the annex 
is the ladies' dining room. The basement is, how- 
ever, the special attraction. I will not endeavor to 
describe it, further than to say that Henry T. 
Thomas, the publisher, when he first conceived 
the idea for the club, had but little before returned 
to New York from London, and his mind was filled 
with recollections of the ancient ale rooms and 
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Gen. Alf. C. Barnes, 
Former President Aldine Club. 



chop houses of the British metropolis ; of the 
"Cheshire Cheese," the "Old Cock" tavern and 
other like resorts, and it became his dream to cre- 
ate a similar g'athering- place in New York, and 
make it the nucleus of all that was truly repre- 

sentative in the 
world of Art and 
Letters. How well 
he and his early co- 
adjutors, Messrs. 
Charles E. Merrill, 
Georg-e R. Cathcart, 
John Seymour Ward 
and General James 
F. Rug-g-les have suc- 
ceeded, is now a mat- 
ter of history. No 
metropolitan club 
can bo.ast a more 
disting-uished mem- 
bership than the 
Aldine, not even the 
Century, which for 
many years was held 
up as the ne plus ultra of culture and refinement ; 
and no metropolitan club offers its members in the 
same deg^ree that form of enjoyment derived from 
a rematerialization of those "good old times," 
those days of Charles Lamb, of knee breeches, 
white chokers, frilled shirts and good cheer ! 
Seated in the basement of the Aldine, with its old- 
fashioned g-rill room, its ale tobies dangling from 
the ceiling, its quaint prints and lithographs, its 
sanded floor and solid mahogany furniture, not to 
mention the unique buff^et, one might imagine 
oneself transplanted to an eighteenth century tav- 
ern and eating- 
house ; such a 
one as Johnson 
and Dean Swift 
or Fielding 
might have pat- 
ronized. 

At noon time 
the basement 
has a most ani- 
mated appear- 
ance, while the 
waiters have 
their hands full. 
At one table are 
seen the tall frames of several members of the 
Appleton family, one of whom, William W., prac- 
tically head of the great publishing house, was the 
first president of the club, at its opening in 1889, 
while another, Daniel, is famous the country over 
as the colonel of New York's Seventh regiment. 
At another table sit the Scribner brothers, and 
beyond, perhaps at a larger board, some members 




Nook in Smoking-Room. 



of the great American Book Concern, the vice- 
president of which, Henry H. Vail, retires from 
the club's presidency this month, after a year's 
service in that capacity. The same firm had 
already furnished the club with an earlier presi- 
dent in the person of General Alfred C. Barnes. 
Pretty well all the great publishing houses and 
magazines are represented during this busy noon 
hour. The Century contingent consists of Richard 
Watson Gilder, Alex. W. Drake and Lewis W. 
Frazer ; the Outlook's^ of Lyman Abbott, Lawrence 
Abbott and William B. Howland ; Judge's and Les- 
lie's Weekly's of W. J. and Bartlett Arkell, and 
thus ad infinitum. Strange to say, J. Henry 
Harper is one of the few important publishers not 
belonging to the Aldine. His onerous duties as 
superintendent of probably the largest publishing 
house in the world keeps him away from clubs in 
general, it is said. The list of names, prominent 
in letters, in the 
typographical 
and plastic arts 
is a formidable 
one, and too long 
to go over here. 
I will conclude, 
therefore, with a 
few words anent 
the founding of 
the club, and the 
objects and aspi- 
rations of its 
members, as 
such. 

The second 
article of the cer- 
tificate of incor- 
poration of the 
Aldine Club, 
signed by Wil- 
liam W. Apple- 
ton, Henry C. 
Bunner, George R. Cathcart, Charles E. Merrill, 
James F. Ruggles, Frank H. Scott, Arthur H. 
Scribner, Henry J. Thomas and John S. Wood, on 
March 23, 1889, declares that "the particular busi- 
ness and objects of said club shall be the encour- 
agement of literature and art, and social inter- 
course and enjoyment." 

In pursuance of this programme the first club- 
rooms in Lafayette Place were provided with a 
series of appropriate Shakespearean mottoes, a few 
of which are well worth quoting here. Over the 
entrance to the building one reads : "I am for the 
house with the narrow gate, too little for pomp to 
enter " ; over the exit : " Good night and welcome, 
both to them that go and tarry " ; over the cash- 
ier's desk: "The dreadful reckoning, and men 
smile no more"; over the grill: "If I bring thee 




Thomas W. Wood, 

President National Academy of Design, 

Ex-President Aldine Club. 
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Corner in thk Aldine Base- 
ment Lunchroom. 



not some- 
thing- to eat, 
I will give 
thee leave to 
die;" and 
finally, over 
the larder : 
*'Let them 
want nothing- that our 
home affords." 

That part of the pro- 
gramme involving" an en- 
courag*ement of art and 
literature has found ex- 
pression in the holding*, 
at various intervals, of exhibitions of painting's, 
portraits, bookbinding's and autog-raphs, authors' 
readings, etc. Social intercourse, on the other 
hand, has been promoted by the g^iving- of recep- 
tions and dinners to personalities of note in the 
art and literary world. A notable occasion was 
the reception tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
M. Stanley, two years ag'o. Dinners have been 
given, among others, to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
F. H. Smith, F. Marion Crawford, A. Conan Doyle 
and W. J. Smedley, some of the menus of which 
were most artistic, and are here reproduced. An- 
other unique and interesting feature of the club 
ai:e the so-called "story-teller nights," at which 




able raconteurs y both members and guests, delight 
large and attentive audiences. On such occasions 
one is apt to find a strong contingent of literary 
members, several of whom, like Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Richard Watson Gilder and Julian Ralph, are 
past masters in the 
gentle art of story- 
telling. Of the out- 
siders, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith is perhaps 
most in demand, 
with his inimitable 
Southern and negro 
dialect anecdotes. 

Finally, let me 
say that the Aldine 
has a respectable 
list of out-of-town 
members, of whom 
the following are 
located in Chicago : 
Owen F. Aldis, 
Charles J. Barnes, James W. Ellsworth, William 
W. Hayne, James H. Moore and William H. Moore. 




Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Former President Aldine Club. 
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Menu Design by Reinhart, Aldine Club Dinner to 
T. B. Aldrich. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 

NO. III.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

AS the various kinds of tympans suitable for 
commercial job printing- on platen presses 
have been described in the preceding chapter, it is 
important that their appropriateness be now dwelt 
upon, in so. far as these relate to different sizes of 
jobs and the make-up of forms. 

IMPRKSSION — LIGHT AND STRONG. 

When a form is handed to a careful pressman, 
and after he has looked it over, the first question 
that suggests itself will be, doubtless, somewhat 
like this : *' How little impression can I use in print- 
ing this job ? " That is a correct consideration. If 
the form is for a neat business card, it will be nec- 
essary to carry as few sheets of paper as possible in 
the nature of tympaning : because the card stock, 
by reason of its own thickness, will make up for 
two or more thicknesses of paper. Of course it 
should be understood that different qualities and 
kinds of card stock require different treatment in 
the make-up of tympans, as, for instance, a coated 
or "translucent" card can be printed with less 
tympaning than a "pasted" or "mill-rolled" bris- 
tol card of the same thickness, for the reason that 
the coating takes up the ink more freely than does 
the hard bristol board. It will be found that a 
medium thick bristol card will require one sheet 
more to the tympan than does one of equal 

* Note. — On another pa^re of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
comer for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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thickness of translucent stock. This rule will apply 
with equal sig'nificance in the case of writing* 
papers, where one is of a fine and smooth fabric 
and the other linen-like or of cold-pressed rough- 
ness, bond or ribbed. 

From two to three sheets of smooth hard paper 
are enough to make up a suitable tympan for card 
forms. Indeed one sheet, placed over a thin card- 
board, will likely be found adequate for most light 
business cards. When the form has been made 
ready by careful underlaying^ for this is where to 
begin, in order that all defective letters may be 
built up to the standard height of the perfect ones, 
and the strong lines of type made stronger by 
appropriate underlay, then we will find that the 
printing on the stock will be sharp, clear and with- 
out indentation. 

Always begin making ready with a light tympan^ 
lighter than the text of the form suggests : because 
it is much safer and easier to add to the tympan 
than to be compelled to take out sheets after the 
face of the form has been embossed into it, and the 
entire structure of the tympan has been damaged. 
Heed to this suggestion will soon enable the op- 
erator to know, almost at a glance, just about the 

number of sheets to 
carry as tympaning 
for all light forms. 
Heavy forms require 
much thicker tym- 
pans than light ones ; 
but keep to the in- 
junction here laid 
down, of light tym- 
pans in all cases. 
> Usually letter and 
bill head forms re- 
quire three or four 
sheets over a thin 
cardboard for tym- 
pans ; note headings 
can be printed with 
one sheet less. Light 
note and letter circu- 
lars will take slightly more tympan than bill-heads 
do. In all cases make ready thoroughly under- 
neath the form, except in cases where this cannot 
be done and where cuts requiring overlaying have 
to be treated. 

Underlaying has very much to do with regulat- 
ing the evenness of the impression, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of when beginning to make 
ready the form. At first, underlaying may seem a 
little more tedious than simply pasting a patch on 
here and thereon the face of the tympan — some- 
times thought necessary where time is short and 
the job is a "rush" one; but this apparent tedious- 
ness will soon pass away as skill is attained, and it 
will be found that this methodical plan will become 
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as economical and swift as the more objectionable 
one, besides maintaining a clear and uniform form 
surface for rollers, ink and paper. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that to 
print with the least degree of impression possible 

is the only correct 
method of execut- 
ing printed work. 
By which is meant, 
that only sufficient 
tympaning should 
be used to bring up 
perfectly every de- 
tail of the matter 
in the form, with- 
out showing inden- 
tations on the back 
of the printed 
sheet. Of course 
there are cases 
where this last de- 
gree of perfection 
cannot be attained, 
notably w^hen linen, 
bond, embossed and rough ledger papers are used. 
But even these can be printed on satisfactorily 
with care and a little stronger impression. It is 
not necessary to emboss the face of the form into 
such papers to secure effective results. When 
grades of these papers seemingly refuse to take 
up the ink from the form, a very good plan is to 
draw out one or two sheets of the tympan and to 
substitute for these a thin piece of smooth muslin, 
which should be carefully placed next to the iron 
surface of the platen. This will be found to have 
just enough elasticity to force the uneven parts of 
the paper stock up to the entire form and receive, 
in a comparatively smooth manner, the ink on its 
face. When this does not prove satisfactory, the 
insertion of a sheet of soft or unsized paper next to 
the top tympan sheet will be found advantageous. 
Coated and enameled papers should and can be 
printed without showing perceptible impression on 
the reverse side. If the form is a light or delicate 
one, the impression 
should be such as to 
cause the form and 
paper to merely 
touch or kiss each 
other. Should the ^ 
form be heavy, or 
made up of a large 
half - tone illustra- 
tion, then a hard 
and rigid tympan 
should be used. If 
a cut-out overlay is 
applied to develop 
the strong portions 
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of the text, place it about three sheets below the 
face of the top tympan sheet, so that its promi- 
nent points ma}^ become modified, and prevent un- 
necessary indentations on the reverse side of the 
stock. Keep the cardboards, or such hard pack- 
ing of this kind as may be necessary, next to the 
face of the platen. Cases have occurred where 

the pressman placed 
the cardboards next 
to the top sheet of 
the tympan and over 
the cut-out overlay. 
This was done for the 
purpose of overcom- 
ing the impression 
marks and to get 
softer tones on the 
high lights of the en- 
graving. This was a 
grievous error, as the 
pressman found out 
later on: for he not 
only had to increase 
the amount of impression on the form to get it 
to print, but he almost lost the entire high lights 
and medium tones of the picture, besides endan- 
gering the mechanism of the press. Small cuts, 
or forms that are made ready with light or thin 
overlays, and to be printed on coated paper, should 
have these placed not deeper than the second top 
sheet of the tympan. 

{To be continued.) 
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Written for The Inland Printer. 

SYSTEM IN THE COMPOSING ROOM. 



BY O. F. RYXBEE. 



SYSTEM is one of the most essential factors in 
the successful manag^ement of any enterprise 
— in fact, any man who has sufficient ability to 
systematize all branches of his business may have 
no fear of failure. In all establishments composed 
of diflFerent departments, under which head print- 
ing- houses would be classed, system must not stop 
with the management or business office, but must 
be extended to every room, and the more strictly it 
is applied the g-reater the benefit derived. Of all 
departments in a newspaper office, the composing- 
room most requires the application of this princi- 
ple. Notwithstanding- this, there are many such 
rooms in which there is little or no system, and in 
such cases it is invariably found that the amount of 
labor accomplished in a given time will vary to a 
remarkable and seeming-ly inexplainable deg-ree, 
and that, although the same amount of copy may 
be furnished by the editorial department on one 
day as another, and the last article sent in at the 
same hour, there will be a great difference in the 
time of delivery of the forms. On the contrary, 
where system reigns supreme, and under the same 



conditions already mentioned, the variation in the 
amount of work accomplished will be trifling, while 
the forms will be ready for press at a uniform time. 

In order to treat this subject clearly it will be 
necessary to divide it into three parts, or queries, 
namely : 

First — What is system ? 

Second — How may it be applied ? 

Third— What will be the result? 

What is system ? '* Webster's International Dic- 
tionary" informs us that it is a '* regular method 
or order," from which may easily be inferred that 
the work of a composing room, if system is to be 
applied, must always be accomplished in the same 
methodical order. 

How may it be applied? The first step toward 
the application of system is the arranging of the 
different duties of the day in the best possible 
order, this to be followed by a methodical perform- 
ance of each duty — always strictly adhering to the 
same method if the best results would be obtained. 
This point will be more clearly explained by a few 
practical illustrations from the writer's personal 
experience. 

About two years since I had occasion to take 
charge of an office that was entirely strange to me. 
It is an evening paper, run on the plan of the 
great majority of our dailies — eight seven-column 
pages, using plate and employing twelve compos- 
itors, besides an ad. man and a boy. We will first 
consider the application of system to the work of 
the foreman, where it is usually most needed. All 
of the work upon the forms — from the time they 
are unlocked in the morning until the last page is 
ready for press — I accomplish myself, much pre- 
ferring to do this rather than take the responsibil- 
ity of errors made by other hands. I began the 
application of system by arranging my duties in 
order, endeavoring to make the 
arrangement one that would lead 
to their most rapid and perfect 
accomplishment. After this had 
been perfected it was strictly 
adhered to day after day. The 
first work of the morning is done 
in this order : Unlock forms ; cor- 
rect dates ; lift out matter for 
weekly ; lift out dead matter. 
To go farther into detail and to 
show to what extent system may 
be used with profit — I always start unlocking at 
the same page and go right around, thus avoiding 
the annoyance and delay of finding a page that 
has been overlooked. The same plan is followed 
in correcting dates and lifting out matter. After 
these have been accomplished, I next take out all 
advertising that is not to be inserted in the paper 
of the day, always beginning at the same page, 
I have six galleys for standing ads., one for each 
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day in the week. As an ad. is taken from the 
form it is put on the g^alley corresponding* with 
the day upon which it is next to be published ; if 
it is a cut that is to be chang^ed on the next inser- 
tion, the changfingf is done now. Next, the g'alley 
for the day is taken from the rack, and each ad. is 
g'iven the position contracted for, after which the 
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advertising- columns are made up and justified, and 
I am ready to handle plate. All plate matter is 
inserted on the four inside pag-es, which is a great 
help to the foreman, as those pagfes may be closed 
up early. System is applied to all the details of 
this work also — the miscellany, departments and 
stories being- kept in perfect order, and short 
pieces of plate are not allowed 
to accumulate beyond an una- 
voidable quantity. After the 
completion of this work the 
four inside pag-es are ready to 
close, with the exception of 
possible chang-es in advertis- 
ing^. In makingf-up the set 
matter on the remaining 
pages, the system which I have 
found most expedient is to 
take one galley at a time and 
empty it completely, putting 
every article as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position in which it 
will remain, keeping out by the 
side of the chase only short 
single-headed articles for fill- 
ing up columns. I am much 
aided in this by the fact that 
I cut all copy and am fully 
aware of every article to come. 
Many foremen consider it more 
expedient to spread the galleys 
out before them and select 
what they wish to use first — 
an article from one galley, 
then one from another. I have 
given both methods a thor- 
ough trial, and am fully con- 
vinced of the superiority of 
the plan adopted. Thus the 
application of system is traced 
through the routine of a fore- 
man's duties about the forms, 
and there remains, in this con- 
nection, but one more matter 
to mention — the cutting of 
copy. It will be found profit- 
able to apply a rigid system 
to this also, for compositors 
will work with much more en- 
ergy and be more anxious to 
please if they are certain they 
are being treated with the 
utmost fairness. I have made 
it a rule, whether the amount 
of copy before me be large or 
small, to always give the most 
desirable take first, this to be 
followed by the next best, etc. 
Another rule of value is to 
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THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
typefounders throug-hout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending- us 
the names of responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on 
sale. 
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EASTERN INTERESTS OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE year 1895 in all probability will in a larg-e 
deg^ree see the ambition of the management 
of this journal fulfilled inasmuch as there will be 
few printing- offices on this continent in which The 
Inland Pkintkr is not a more or less frequent 
visitor. This publication has been practically with- 
out a competitor from its inception ; and at the 
present time, as the authoritative record of the 
daily mutations in the printing art, it is as neces- 
sary to the printer and engraver as the market 



quotations are to the man of commerce or of the 
stock exchange. 

We desire to invite the attention of eastern 
advertisers and subscribers particularly to the 
change of address of the New York office, from 
the Clark building to room 197 Potter building, 
corner Park row and Beekman street. Under the 
management of Mr. J. C. Oswald, who this month 
reassumes control of the office, vice Mr. Dodge 
resigned, the eastern interests of this paper will be 
energetically served, and no effort w^ill be wanting 
to secure the best advice, the best suggestions and 
the latest information as our monthly service to 
our rapidly growing list of subscribers and adver- 
tisers in the East as elsewhere. 



EVOLUTION OF THE PRINTERS' CRAFT. 

MUCH has been said and written regarding the 
rapid changes now going on in the printing 
business; so much, in fact, that to again refer to 
the matter in these columns might, under ordinary 
circumstances, justify an apology. But the circum- 
stances are most unusual, and almost without a 
parallel in the whole industrial world. Thousands 
of skilled workmen are daily being deprived of the 
opportunity of earning a livelihood in a handicraft 
to which they have devoted the best years of their 
lives in an effort to attain proficiency, and if any 
apology were needed from us for again taking up 
this subject, it is furnished in the keen interest we 
have always taken in the welfare of printers, and 
the utter indifference with which scores upon 
scores of faithful men are now cast adrift with- 
out thought of their future, and without an effort 
on the part of those who are in a position to act to 
relieve the inevitable distress which must follow. 
We take the ground that something should be 
done, for humanity's sake if for no other reason. 
There is no one who depends upon the printing 
business for a livelihood who can afford to treat 
this matter with indifference. The changes which 
have already taken place, and which have proved so 
disastrous to the journeyman printer, may well be 
regarded as but a faint foreshadowing of the 
changes yet to take place. The whole industry 
is in an evolutionary state, with a strong possi- 
bility that the art of printing, as heretofore under- 
stood and practiced, may speedily become a thing 
of the past. In support of this theory it is only 
necessary to remind the reader that recently word 
has come from Paris to the effect that a device has 
been perfected, based upon the principle of the 
phonograph, by which newspapers can be printed 
in a way that will render unnecessary any coopera- 
tion on the part of compositors, pressmen, stereo- 
typers, or other mechanics. It is further asserted 
that by the use of the telegraph a number of these 
devices, situated in different cities, can be made to 
do their work simultaneously. Although the more 
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radical chang-es so far made have been confined to 
the production of newspapers, it will be seen by the 
foreg'oing- that the evolutionary process is by no 
means completed. It may be accepted as a fore- 
gfone conclusion that book and job work will also be 
seriously affected. No branch of the business will 
remain at a standstill in this age of prog-ression. 
Close observers are of the opinion that the job 
printer of the future will be a man of some 
artistic attainments, who will desig'n what is now 
known as the display portion of the work, and 
which will be reproduced by some of the rapid 
and cheap processes now being- developed, after 
which the reading matter or solid portion of the 
work may be sent to the machine operator. 

We refer to these circumstances merely to show 
that, although large numbers of men have been 
deprived of employment through the introduction 
of modern methods and devices, it must not be 
supposed that the period of evolution is at an end. 
On the contrary, every indication points to greater 
changes in the future than in the past. Mechani- 
cal labor will be less and less in vogue, and people 
who have devoted their lives to the mastery of a 
mechanical pursuit will awake to the fact that their 
services are no longer in demand. This has taken 
place to such an extent now that a united effort 



should be made to place unemployed printers in 
other vocations. It will be admitted that this will 
be a very serious problem to handle, but much can 
be done through well-directed effort. By way of 
illustration we will refer briefly to what might be 
done in Chicago, assuming that the situation here 
is not materially different from what it is in other 
localities. Here new industries are continually 
being opened up — elevated and surface railway 
lines, private industries and public corporations, 
which employ in the aggregate very large numbers 
of men. Now, as previously said, up to the present 
time it is newspaper men altogether who have been 
thrown out of employment by the introduction of 
machinery, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the great influence of the newspapers could be 
brought to bear to secure the employment of idle 
printers by these new industries, where their ser- 
vices might be profitably employed as clerks, ticket 
takers and ticket sellers, conductors, etc. This 
could be done with profit to the employer, for we 
believe that men could be selected from the ranks 
of the printers who for intelligence, capacity and 
industry would average higher than if selected 
from the people who are usually, and we might say 
chronically, out of employment. In the long run 
the change may turn out to be very beneficial 
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for the printers. The men who early leave the 
case are invariably the ones who prosper in the 
world. They will be found in all walks of life, 
in the professions, and in public life. A well- 
known and prosperous g'entleman of this city, one 
who left the case thirty years ag-o, was recently 
heard to remark that the proper way to treat 
a young- man who had served an apprenticeship 
at the case was to drive him out of the business 
as soon as he g'raduated. His experience and 
observation led him to the conclusion that the man 
was then well equipped to make his way in the 
world, while the opportunities for advancement in 
the printing- industry were few, uncertain and 
illusive. 



SUCCESS OF THREE-COLOR PROCESSES. 

IN this paper and elsewhere there have appeared 
from time to time examples of the more or 
less successful efforts of experimenters in three- 
color process eng-raving- to reproduce in exact tints 
and colors given subjects. Too easily satisfied with 
an approximate result, the eagerness of these 
experimenters to place their embryos before the 
public has had a result which might easily have 
been anticipated, namely, of fixing a belief in some 
minds that the three-color process, so far as prac- 
tical usefulness might be concerned, was a thing of 
the very distant future. Be this as it may, the . 
cover design of this issue of Thk Inland Printkr, 
reproduced by the Photo Chromotype Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, is an indisputable evi- 
dence of the commercial and artistic success of 
three-color process engraving. 

The cover design, created by Mr. Wells, of Chi- 
cago, done in water color for the panel, is repro- 
duced by purely photographic means, and is an 
entirely satisfactory representation of the original. 
The possibilities of this process are very great, and 
when it is considered that it only remains for the 
ink maker to produce printers' inks of the primary 
colors (blue, red and yellow) spectroscopically true 
and sufficiently transparent in order to transfer 
to paper Nature as the eye actually sees her, the 
extent of these possibilities becomes apparent. 
Thus, even the Yellowstone Canon, the rich color- 
ings of which the extremest impressionist cannot 
put adequately on canvas, can be depicted in fac- 
simile on a job press, run by an intelligent printer. 

Years of experimenting have been spent in 
bringing this process to its present stage. Berlin 
is the birthplace of chromatic photography, but 
in Germany the half-tone method is even at the 
present date not as far advanced as in this coun- 
try, and they have despaired of ever utilizing it 
in copper etching. 

Henry Collin, of England, in 1865 first sug- 
gested, if it were possible to photograph by red, 
blue and yellow light (Sir David Brewster's theory) 



pictures could be made in natural colors, and it has 
been accomplished at last to a great extent. 

We have seen some projections on a screen by 
the magic lantern by F. E. Ives which were simply 
marvelous, and if it were possible to put them on 
paper it would eclipse anything but nature itself. 

Nearly every photo-engraving plant in the coun- 
try has been experimenting with the three-color 
process. Beautiful results, far above lithography, 
have been obtained, but the time and skill neces- 
sary in printing made the process of little value 
commercially — the printer had to make the picture 
with his make-ready. In the present method the 
color value is in the plates, the same as a litho 
stone. There is no overlaying of the plates, they 
should be brought up flat. Each plate must carry 
a certain amount of ink, according to the subject, 
but always the same kind. The order of printing 
is yellow, red and blue. Theoretically the yellow 
should be printed between the red and blue, but 
present practice proves that the yellow should be 
the first color. The plates can be duplicated by 
electrotypes, and any printer, not color blind, can 
work them as readily as ordinary half-tone work. 

Among the Chicago engraving firms which have 
taken a serious and practical interest in the three- 
color process the Franklin Engraving Company 
and the Columbian Engraving Company are espe- 
cially noteworthy for the excellence of the eff^ects 
obtained. A specimen of the work of the latter 
concern from electrotypes is shown on the last page 
of the cover of this number. Taken altogether, the 
results obtained by the three-color process in 
America have almost entirely dispelled the skepti- 
cism which has denied that any satisfactory color 
reproductions could be made by its aid. 



PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUBS. 

ON this side of the ocean the idea of printers' 
technical clubs has never had the attention 
which it obtains in Europe — in France and Eng- 
land especially — though the desirability of such 
clubs has been generally conceded in discussions 
respecting their influence and scope. 

From time to time Tiik Inland Printer has 
advocated the establishment of technical classes or 
clubs in the interest of printers, and at last the 
agitation seems about to bear profitable fruit, the 
initiative having been taken by Mr. F. A. Gehring, 
of Rock ford, Illinois, who has been in correspond- 
ence with us for some time in the interests of The 
Printers' Technical Club, of Rockford, Illinois. At 
no time in the history of printing were printers' 
technical clubs more needful than at the present, 
and the earnest desire of The Inland Printer is 
that other clubs shall be formed throughout the 
country as soon as may be. Regarding the Rock- 
ford club Mr. Gehring says : '*The club feels very 
much encouraged in regard to your kind interest. 
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We have taken in two new members, making now 
ten in all. One new member was Mr. Bennett, 
of the Folder Company, who took a lively interest 
in the imposition studies. The club idea came to 
me about two years ag-o, when I was the only one 
taking a trade journal, and loaning it to the other 
fellows, a plan that is unfair to such publications 
and which I have since discontinued. I suggested 
to four of our boys to each take a different journal 
and exchange with each other. This plan contin- 
ued for the past two years successfully, and we had 

at one time as many 
as seven different 
journals in the club. 
As you remember, I 
wrote you several 
months since in re- 
gard to the present 
organization, of the 
best methods of con- 
ducting which we 
knew nothing, not 
having at that time 
the English journals 
to get their methods 
from. One of the 
boys, Mr. Richert, 
desired to learn im- 
position, so I offered 
to teach him if he 
procured blocks and 
table. We had a 
lesson, and the next week two more came into the 
class, so we solicited the advice of our superin- 
tendent, Mr. T. W. Clark, and he offered to help 
us and also secured the ofl&ce as a meeting place. 
We met and adopted a constitution that was broad 
enough to 'take in all persons engaged in the 
printing business without regard to sex.' 

*'The next meeting we elected officers as fol- 
lows : F. A. Gehring, president ; E. F. Wilson, 
vice-president ; J. H. Richert, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Wilson and A. Booth were appointed 
Committee on Programme. The next meeting we 
discussed the history, names of parts, metals, etc., 
of type. Mr. Booth, who is a stereo typer, gave us 
the first paper on what the type metal is made of, 
etc. The next meeting was given to composition, 
with paper by Mr. Wilson. A question box was 
started and about twenty-five to thirty questions 
were answered as nearly as possible by the older 
members. 

"At the next meeting I prepared and read 
papers on stonework, paging, tying up, dressing 
form, locking up, etc. A week later Mr. Clark 
took up imposition, which is now continued as a 
study from week to week under his direction. We 
give one man a form to lay out, make margins, etc., 
using one of the stones in the ofl&ce. He explains 
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the reasons, etc., for all he does, and is questioned 
by Mr. Clark and the rest of the club. This 
feature will be continued until we see fit to drop it. 

'* Our last meeting was devoted to : 

" 1. Routine business. 

"2. Reading articles of special interest from 
trade journals just arrived, and a general review 
of the journal in hand. The Inland Printer 
was the subject and several -articles were found of 
special interest, especially the one regarding new 
type metal. 

**3. Next was the sample review. 

"4. Practical work on stone as above ; the sub- 
ject for the evening being an eight-page music or 
broadgauge form. 

"5. General discussion. 

"We meet every Monday at 7:30 and close at 9. 
The ofl&ce furnishes us with all our stationery, 
light, rent, etc., through the kindness of our able 
superintendent, T. W. Clark. We always have 
more than enough subjects to make up good pro- 
grammes, and we do not think we will run short 
at any time. 

'*Our president and proprietor of the Monitor 
Publishing Company, Mr. James Lamont, is chair- 
man of the library board here, and we expect to 
get a list of text-books supplied us for reference. 

"The work of the club is being felt already by 
all. We have many plans, but I will not tire you 
with too lengthy a description." 

In the smaller towns more particularly the 
benefits of these clubs would be felt, and there is 
little reason to doubt that the value of their educa- 
tional influence to both workmen and employers 
would be hard to overestimate. 



THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 

LAST month we reviewed editorially the con- 
/ struction by the courts of the copyright acts 
with the intention of continuing the matter in this 
issue, with a review of the Covert copyright bill, 
having special reference to the probable eflfect of 
the law upon photo-engravers and those reproduc- 
ing the works of foreign and native artists. 
Necessary data not coming to us in time for our 
use, however, constrains us to hold over considera- 
tion of the subject to the June number. 



CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION. 

A MOST interesting subject has been given the 
students in the class in illustrative art con- 
nected with the Chicago Art Institute : Haw- 
thorne's *' House of the Seven Gables." This is the 
most ambitious attempt yet made by the students. 
In the March issue of The Inland Printer exam- 
ples of the work of the class were shown, and their 
satisfactory character provokes no little curiosity as 
to what the students' conception and rendering of 
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Hawthorne's interesting story will be. Arrang-e- 
ments have been made to reproduce from six to 
eig-ht of the more important and meritorious of the 
drawing's in the June issue of this paper, and it is 
anticipated that the further prog-ress of the class 
will be similarly recorded in future numbers. 



APRIL ISSUE OF THE INLAND PRINTER, 

WE consider it advisable to notify our readers 
that the April edition of Thk Inland 
Printkr will soon be out of print. As the first 
number of the new volume there has been an 
unprecedented demand for this issue. Those con- 
templating- subscribing^ should send in their names 
without delay. Volume XV will be the best of the 
volumes, and each of its numbers, as it appears, 
will add to the value of the April number. 



Written for The Inland Pkintbr. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

no. I.— by f. hokacr teall. 

WHAT is a compound word ? According to a 
common misunderstanding, it is a form 
coming- between two words and one word, as shown 
in the question, often asked by printers, Is this 
two words, one word, or a compound ? Somehow 
the notion has become common that a compound is 
two words joined by a hyphen, and that two words 
closely joined do not form a compound. The dis- 
tinction is an unfortunate one, because in fact a 
compound word is a word composed of two words, 
whether written with or without a hyphen. The 
word hyphen means '*into one," and the mark is 
used to show that the two words joined by it are, 
in such joining, one word. Printers will probably 
continue their use of the erroneous distinction, 
because it seems to be a convenient one ; but it 
would be highly advantageous for them to learn to 
use another instead, as "two words^^ hyphened, and 
close," or any such simple differentiation. 

No question as to form is more bothersome in 
printing-offices than the one noted above as asked 
by printers. Is it not worth while to find a reason- 
able method of answering it ? We believe it is ; 
but it seems at least equally important to show the 
unreasonableness of some thoughtless utterances 
about the subject. Their unsatisfactoriness lies 
mainly in the fact that, in dwelling upon a common 
objection to frequent use of the hyphen, they over- 
look the question of choice between two-word and 
one-word forms. 

The American Bookmaker^ in an article entitled 
''Decadence of the Hyphen," says that that mark 
"is fast disappearing, upon newspapers particu- 
larly," and holds that hyphens are out of place in 
quick news work. It says also : " When it is found 
that one authority, looked up to by printers, lexi- 
cographers, etc., throughout the country, has prac- 
tically left the hyphen in its box, one is impelled to 



look for the reason, which is given in its pages. 
Reference is made to Webster's International Dic- 
tionary, which prints the following remarks on the 
subject : ' It will be observed that the hyphen is 
less frequently used than in former editions. Some 
words which are not infrequently so connected are 
given as continuous words, others as phrases. The 
hyphen in compounds seems to make the component 
words visibly distinct. The practice of lexicog- 
raphers, authors, and printers is so various in this 
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matter that in a multitude of instances it is hyper- 
critical or whimsical to pronounce dogmatically 
that either the use or the omission of the hyphen 
is the only correct form. The general principle 
followed in this work is to refrain from using the 
hyphen, (1) when the words have the same meaning 
in unconnected succession as when joined, and (2) 
when the compound may have the form of a con- 
tinuous word without confusing the eye. But this 
principle, however reasonable, cannot be rigidly 
applied, because good usage, which must be 
respected, doea not invariably conform to it.' 
These are very good reasons, and no better can be 
urged in favor of simplification." 

We need not hesitate in affirming that the 
hyphen is as much used now as it ever was. Exam- 
ination of different early English prints, or of those 
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of any former period, will disclose as much differ- 
ence in form, with regard to the hyphen, as can be 
found in present literature. "Decadence of the 
hyphen " is not a fact. It is unfortunate that so 
many people look up to the Webster's International 
Dictionary as an authority, for there is no simplifi- 
cation in it, and no general principle is followed 
therein. The ''very good reasons" stated are not 
the real reasons for the chaotic lack of method 
shown. The managing editor, who decided such 
questions, had a hazy idea that the hyphen should 
not be used frequently, and a proofreader impor- 
tuned him to use it still less than he would if left 
to himself; sometimes the editor stuck to his own 
momentary whim, sometimes he yielded to the 
importunity of the reader. ''Simplification," con- 
sequently, is exemplified after the same fashion as 
that of the magazine from which we quote, which 
prints bookmaker and proof reader. True simplifi- 
cation would certainly give these two words the 
same form, for they are surely as like in their make 
as any two could be. 

Here are some forms from the International : 



countingTCK>in 

laug'hing'stock 

horserake 

horsewood 

seamark 

powderllask 

powderhorn 

wolfsbane 

cockshead 

cupbearer 

riflebird 



dressing* room 
walking* stick 
horse car 
horse bean 
sea mew 
powder mine 
powder puff 
goat's bane 
dragon's head 
bell bearer 
thistle bird 



drawing-room 

poking-stick 

horse-litter 

horse-chestnut 

sea-mell 

powdermill 

powder hose 

dog's bane 

snake' s-head 

armor-bearer 

egg-bird 



Is this simplification ? Is it simplification to give 
hare's-tail and fifty other such names of plants each 
with a hyphen, and lion's tail and seventy others 
each as two words ? This is what the International 
does, and it is not done because good usage demands 
it, neither does it rest on anything like a general 
principle. 

The New York Tribune says that " in conversa- 
tion or in public speech, while spaces between 
words are necessarily indicated, there is no sign of 
sound or silence which marks the hyphen," and 
hopes that " the tendency may set in to make them 
fewer." To this the New York Sun objected, say- 
ing that the hyphen marks a time-space, and 
instancing time-space as an example, but calling it 
afterward a time mark. The Tribune uses many 
hyphens, and the Sun very few, though the latter 
now prints small-pox^ instead of the correct form it 
used to print {smallpox). AH the words following, 
and many more, are commonly printed in the 
Tribune with a hyphen, and in the Sun as separated 
words : 

water-front shirt-front torpedo-boat 

tenement-house coat-tail dining-room 

sand-lots tan-bark composing-room 

In neither of these two papers, however, is any 
real system shown, and the same assertion might 
2-4 



be truthfully made of almost any periodical publica- 
tion. Such inconsistency does not bother the read- 
ing public very much, simply because readers do not 
commonly think of it or notice it ; but a hyphen 
often marks a real difference of sense, and it fixes 
the sense for the reader even when he is uncon- 
scious of it. A case in point was a heading, "A 
Baltimore Girl Biter," which did not tell positively 
what was meant until the article had been read. 
The two words certainly indicate at least a possi- 
bility of "a girl who bites," but it meant a girl- 
biter, "one who bit a girl." 

Even the International Dictionary gives nearly 
a thousand compound nouns with the hyphen. If 
any of them must have such form, where can one 
find a logical reason for not using the hyphen in 
others like it ? It cannot be called simplification to 
treat similar terms in different ways, according to 
the whim of the moment, though it would be an 
easy practice if proofreaders would or could leave 
the words in whatever form the writer or the com- 
positor happened to give them. 

Systematic simplification is possible, though our 
dictionaries have not shown it until the newest one 
was made. That one is mentioned now, because 
the treatment of the subject here must be deferred 
for a later number, and it seems well to give at 
least a clue to a systematic guide. Our later article 
will give reasons for the system recommended, with 
proof of prevailing usage, as found in the best 
publications. 

Funk & Wagnalls' Standard Dictionary gives no 
word like counting-house^ etc., in any form but the 
hyphened one ; it gives every name like hare's-tail 
with a hyphen, except a very few, as sheepshead for 
a fish, that are established in the single form ; it 
has no word just like horse-rake in any form but 
the hyphened one, though a few continuous words 
seem to be of the same nature at first sight ; every 
name of a fish like bluejish (i. e., every such name 
of two syllables) is printed continuously, and every 
one that is longer, as paddle-jish^ has a hyphen 
(except silverjishy to match goldfish^ and cuttlefish^ 
coming in a different category). Many such large 
categories of words have in this dictionary the same 
form, because they are all exactly the same in make, 
and because the best usage favors such treatment. 

Two books sold by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany are the only two that have ever covered this 
subject fully. One of them treats in full of the 
theory, and is the most suggestive writing of its 
kind extant, and so the most useful even for those 
who will not accept all of its conclusions. It will 
help the student to determine many points for him- 
self, even if adversely, for which without it he 
would have to make originally the research which 
the author has exploited for him. The other book 
is mainly a long list, that would certainly be help- 
ful, even for a proofreader who would not accept 
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all of its forms unchanged. No one man is likely 
ever to set down forty thousand such terms in 
exactly the same form that any other one man 
would give them. No proofreader is likely to 
remember the forms he uses, without a record, well 
enough to keep to the one practice at all times, and 
especially no force of two or more readers can 
work together so well without a record as with 
one. Even if the proofreader has a Standard Dic- 
tionary — which every reader should have — a spe- 
cial list of compounds will be very useful, and save 
much trouble. If too many hyphens seem to be 
used, and the list cannot be accepted in full unques- 
tioned, it could still be made very useful by mark- 
ing changes in the book to suit the adopted 
practice. 

Written for The Inland Printbk. 

STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 

BY A. L. BARR.* 

WHAT does a stereotype outfit consist of? 
This is a question frequently asked by men 
who would laugh at another who should ask: What 
does a printing outfit consist of ? Yet the one is 
as absurd as the other. Stereotype outfits can be 
made at a cost of from five to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. Buying stereotype outfits is like buying 
presses. What man would think of asking the 
cost of a press without naming the kind or the 
work expected of it ? and yet men in the printing 
business will ask how much a stereotype outfit will 
cost, and are surprised when more definite inquiry 
is requested. Let us see how cheap a stereotype 
outfit can be made : I once had the privilege of see- 
ing the following experiment tried, and you would 
have been surprised to know the degree of success 
obtained. It was in an office that had no stereo- 
typing machinery of any kind, but had a foreman 
who was a genius. He wanted to make a few casts 
and made up his mind to do it. He had worked at 
stereotyping in former years and knew what was 
needed. 

He got some blotting paper and some tissue, 
and then some bookbinders' paste and made his 
matrices ; he then took an old bath brush and beat 
in the mold, and put it with several thicknesses of 
blotting paper over it in a copying press taken from 
the office, and then placed all on top of the stove 
until the mold was dry. He next took an old iron 
lye-pot and threw in a lot of old type, stereotypes 
and electrotypes, sent out and bought a cast-iron 
ladle for seventy-five cents, and took three pieces of 
wooden reglets for gauges. Placing his mold in 
the copying press, he screwed it down tight, set it 
on end and poured in the metal from the open end. 
After it was cool he took an old handsaw and cut 

•Note.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping' and Stereotyping conducted by Mr. 
Barr on another page of this issue.— Editor. 



off the gate and tailpiece. Next he punched holes 
in the plate, took the brads out of a cigar box, 
tacked the plate on a piece of pine board, and with 
an old jackplane trimmed off the sides and ends 
and also made it type high, after which his stere- 
otype was ready for the press ; yet you could not say 
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that he had any stereotype machinery althoug^h he 
had done a fair job of stereotyping. 

A few years ago every printing office was crazy 
for a stereotype outfit, and to learn stereotyping. 
The owner, manager or foreman had seen it done, 
and knew that he could do it — all that he needed 
was the receipt for the paste ; so of course there 
were firms started to furnish just such people with 
stereotyi)e outfits. They first started out to furnish 
the outfit and give the receipt for the paste, then 
said they would teach fhe art, and next began to 
enumerate the different pieces of machinery to 
be furnished, until the purchaser would naturally 
think that he was to get at least half a ton of 
machinery. Imagine his surprise when the whole 
outfit would be delivered in a box three feet square, 
but as he had the receipt for paste he considered 
that it alone was worth what he paid for the outfit. 
These outfits were sold all over this country and 
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many printers were swindled, and to say stereo- 
type machinery in their presence is like shaking a 
red rag- before a mad bull. If they had bought a 
good outfit they could have saved its price several 
times in a very few years. Let me enumerate the 
machinery that is necessary in order to have a good 
stereotype outfit, for without good machines you 
had better not have any. A metal pot, steam 
table, trimmer, saw, shaver, casting box, ladle and 
brush. A small-sized outfit of this kind can be 
bought for S250. With this outfit and a little 
practice a great many dollars can be saved in 
almost any office, but I want to warn anyone that 
thinks he can do stereotyping without practice that 
he will surely make a failure. Don't think that 
because you have seen stereotypers mold and make 
a cast and finish a plate that you are a stereotyper. 
It is just as logical to say that the man that sees a 
compositor set type, or one that has learned the 
cases is a compositor. It is just as hard to learn 
to be a stereotyper as it is to become a first-class 
compositor or pressman, and there are fewer good 
stereotypers than there are good pressmen or com- 
positors, in proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed in those branches respectively. As any 
intelligent man can learn to set typ^ or run a 
press: so he can learn stereotyping. When start- 
ing he must not expect success the first time, but 
be content to make a fair showing, and go about it 
the same as he would go about learning anything 
else, expecting to make a great many failures. 
The first thing to do is to find out what tools are 
needed, and after obtaining them work diligently 
and with patience, and in a short time the reward 
will come. It is surprising what different uses can 
be made of a good stereotyi)e outfit. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE AGE OF OPERATORS IN PROCESS ENGRAVING. 

BY M. WILLIS.* 

IN the course of conversation recently with the 
proprietor of a large photo-engraving estab- 
lishment he mentioned his need for more help, so 
having in mind one or two good operators we sug- 
gested them. 

Toward one of them he expressed himself in 
this way: '*So and So is too old," and yet we 
knew full well that this man was in his prime, and 
that technically he was one of the best operators 
in the country, and humanly speaking had many 
years of good work before him. Added to this he 
was a man who could be depended upon to be at his 
post punctually and constantly, and knowing all 
this we asked our friend why this man was too 
old? **Well," said he, **it is in this way. You 
know the kind of business we do. You also know 



•Note.— On another pa^ of this issue Mr. Willis conducts a depart- 
ment of notes and queries pertaining' to process engraving', to which the 
attention of interested readers is respectfully directed. 



what competition we have to contend with, and we 
cannot therefore afford to have in our establish- 
ment anyone who is too old ; by * too old,' I mean, 
too old to learn." A man may be the best operator 
in the world and yet be useless to us ; he may be 
wholly wanting in adaptability. For instance, we 
want something turned out in a hurry; take the 
job to the "old" man and he tells us it cannot be 
done until some requirement, necessary in his 
opinion, is met. The customer cannot wait and 
we lose the job. But on the other hand, had we 
taken it to the ''operator of the day," he don't 
care a continental which thing comes first ! — it is 
all the same to him as long as he gets his salary on 
Saturday night, so he stops the work he is imme- 
diately engaged upon and turns out that which we 
are in a hurry for. It may not be technically 
nearly so good as the work which the other man 
would have turned out, but it is out and we get 
our money. You may say, Why not make the 
''old" man do the work? For this reason: You 
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know how a man works when he is forced to do 
something which he doesn't wish to do. First of 
all, he gets sulky, which is provocative of pro- 
fanity, and then the "old" man gets on his dig- 
nity, puts on his coat and walks out of the door, 
leaving you "in the soup," with lots of work on 
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hand and nobody to do it. In the modern photo- 
engf raving factory, where a vast amount of work 
must be turned out in order that a fair dividend 
may be paid, a g-reat deal of rough language is 
used and there is no time to be consumed in wait- 
ing and considering somebody's dignity. They 
would much rather have somebody without the 
dignity who would get out the work quickly, even 




Chakactek Head, by Otto Stakk. 

if there are dots in the shadows of his negatives, 
which, as we all know, can be painted out on the 
plate. 

We know that the above is true, but we also 
know that such methods tend to a very average 
class of work. It is all very well to say it is as 
good as another's ; but that is a poor argument, and 
we are exceedingly sorry for the sake of photo- 
engraving to note the present trend of matters in 
this direction. 

In ordinary commercial photography there are 
two classes of work which pay. First, high-class 
work with high prices; and second, cheap work 
and lots of it. The medium never has paid and 
never will. 

The medium class demand almost as much work 
upon their photographs as the high class, but they 
don't want to pay for it, thus leaving a small mar- 
gin for the photographer. 

The high-class man can afford to put plenty of 
time on his work, and the cheap man puts on 
no time at all, so that the latter makes the best 



average of profit. So it will be in photo-engrav- 
ing. We know of certain high -class firms who 
charge good prices and turn out a high class of 
work, and we know of other establishments where 
the prices are almost anything you will give, and 
where the work turned out is only fair to middling. 

Going back to where we started from, namely, 
the subject of age, we would advise men who have 
reached a certain age who are able to turn out first- 
class work, to apply only to high-class firms for 
situations, and not to apply to the modern factory ; 
for, supposing them successful in their application, 
they will not remain long in their position, and no 
matter whose fault it is, every time a change is 
made a chalk mark is put up against them, and it 
is harder to get employment commensurate with 
their capabilities. 

If a man has reached the age of crankiness, he 
had better remain in one place and let the crank 
rust rather than go from place to place and thus 
keep the crank bright by constant use. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

ESTIMATING BEFORE AND AFTER. 



BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 



THE printer who would be most likely to get 
to the front under ordinary conditions is the 
one who can place an estimate of cost of a job 
"before taking " alongside of an estimate "after 
taking," and have the two tally in all their details. 

Figuring out the cost of work after it is done^ is 
second in importance only to charging it up. The 
man who does it is in most cases a successful busi- 
ness man. The man who fails to do it usually falls 
far behind his competitors, and wonders why it is 
that they can lead him such a race. 

Many printers, after years of experience, are 
unable to arrive at the cost of work even approxi- 
mately, simply because they have relied on their 
judgment in preference to the more scientific meth- 
ods which could be employed. The practiced eye 
can readily determine how much time ought to be 
consumed on a job, but who can say how much time 
is actually spent, unless he informs himself from 
day to day and from week to week as the jobs 
pass through the office? 

In order to make an intelligent comparison of 
cost as estimated when the job is taken, and actual 
cost it is necessary to have an estimate blank, which 
should invariably be used when figures are given. 
This blank ought to specify the diff^erent items 
which go to make up the job, and the estimated cost 
of each of the items should be put in its proper 
place on the blank. Such details as quantity and 
quality of stock, number of ems to a page, number 
of electrotypes, number of impressions, etc., should 
be put down. 

It is not of so much importance that this blank 
should be perfect as that it should be accurately 
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filled out and filed away for reference. A commit- 
tee, appointed by one of the associations of printers 
of this city to prepare a uniform blank, after labor- 
ing* for some time, finally came to the conclusion 
that a blank suitable for all offices would be too 
large, and while this committee submitted such a 
blank, it suggested at the same time that each 
printer should select such portions of it as were 
suited to his business, and discard the remainder. 
The blank shown below has been in use for several 
years in one office and has been found well adapted 
for this purpose in that office. It is given here 
merely as a suggestion. It is possible that nearly 
everyone who desires to copy its main features 
can find some little detail where he can improve 
on it and make it a little more suitable for his own 
purposes. 
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The feature of this blank which has made it 
better than many larger and more complete ones 
now in use is the division into three columns. 
These columns can be used in various ways. If 
several different quantities are to be bid on, the 
columns can be used for the various quantities. 
Sometimes it is necessary to figure on a different 



number of pages, the quantity remaining the same, 
when the columns can be used for that purpose. If 
the job calls for estimates in one or two colors the 
columns will also be found useful. Thus it will be 
seen that these columns can be used wherever more 
than one figure is required on a job by simply 
heading them with appropriate headings. 

A blank of this kind, carefully filled out for 
every job, will be found of immense value in all 
printing offices. It will show at a glance exactly 
what was figured on, no matter how long a time 
has elapsed since the estimate was given. The 
details entered at that time will be found useful 
when the job is received. It will not be necessary 
to rack one's brains trying to think of certain 
items, in order to make sure that the job as ordered 
is the same in all particulars as the one figured on. 
In this respect alone an office is frequently saved a 
loss by the proper use of such a blank. 

In order, however, to get all that is possible out 
of this blank, it is necessary to supplement it with 
a suitable job ticket. 

Space in the present issue will not permit any 
extended remarks on this job ticket. This will be 
taken up at greater length in a subsequent number. 

Suffice it here to say that this job ticket should 
contain all the essential elements of the estimate 
blank, room for special instructions, and space for 
the time of all hands employed on the work. 

It is not essential that the workmen should 
themselves enter their time on this ticket. In fact 
it has been found that a much more accurate record 
of time actually put in on work can be obtained if, 
instead of workmen entering their time on the 
tickets, they are required to account for all their 
time on a separate record. The work of entering 
the time for a particular job on the ticket would in 
that case have to be done in the counting room, but 
the results would be by far more certain. 

The job ticket thus containing all the informa- 
tion necessary, it is but the work of a few moments 
to figure out the cost of the various items. A com- 
parison with the estimate blank will then prove 
both interesting and instructive. Men of the 
greatest experience find very often that there is a 
frightful variation between the two. 

That, however, is the very thing we are trying 
to discover. There are thousands of jobs printed 
every year at prices that would not be duplicated 
if the actual cost were examined into in this way. 

This figuring out cost after the work is done 
may seem to many like a great waste of time, but 
nothing pays so well in a printing office as system 
and close attention to details. Besides the experi- 
ence which the man who does this figuring gets 
from it, it is of incalculable value. If he is so con- 
structed that he will learn from experience, he will 
become such an adept at figuring that the jobs on 
which money is lost will approach the vanishing 
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point. The employing* printers of Chicago within 
the last year made a very exhaustive study of the 
cost of working presses, compositors, etc. One of 
the most remarkable features of this investigation 
was the fact that the men who labored on the com- 
mittees were frequently amazed at their own fig- 
ures and went over them again and again to verify 
them. These men were practical men with long 
experience, whom you would least expect to be sur- 
prised at anything of that kind. Everyone admits 
that the printing business, like the learned pro- 
fessions, cannot be completely mastered. There is 
always much more to learn. 

Several valuable books on the cost of printing 
have recently been issued which summarized a 
great deal of the experience obtained by close 
application and businesslike methods. These books 
will be found instructive, but it is impossible to 
cover all the points that arise in a work of this 
character. They show, perhaps more clearly than 
can be done in this brief article, the necessity for 
adopting a system as outlined above. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

TEMPERANTIA. 



BY BERKELEY UPDIKE. 



IF there is at the present moment one tendency 
which, above all others, seems paramount in 
almost every department of modern life, it is the 
love of singularity. It is an evil which is showing 
itself in all sorts of curious and unhealthy ways, 
and whether or no it is the result of an exhausted 
vitality, manifesting itself in abnormal phases, 
which are merely symptoms of disease caused by 
the rush and hurry of modern life ; or whether it 
is the result of an excessive competition which drives 
men into productions which they themselves recog- 
nize as insane (in the sense of being unhealthy), 
I should scarcely feel competent to decide. At ally 
rate, whatever the cause may be, this love of singu- 
larity is seen in our literature, in our art, in our 
individual opinions, and in (what I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe is often the result of belief) 
our conduct. 

Take, for instance, the literature displayed in 
our bookshops, in the bookstalls of the railway 
stations, in the thousand and one places where light 
literature is for sale. Even the very titles of many 
of the volumes are of a nature which would not 
have been tolerated ten, nay, five years ago. It is 
not that people wish to be more sensational or inde- 
cent in this age than before, but apparently they 
are driven to sensationalism and indecency because 
that is the only thing left which startles an eye and 
mind already jaded and worn-out with a multitude 
of impressions and sensations. The love of the 
extreme, the purchase of the extreme even at the 
expense of the ridiculous — this seems to be the 
prevailing vice. But to be heard of, and to be 



heard of at any cost, is a mania that has very much 
in common with that of the person who, to attract 
attention, parades the streets dressed in a red 
flannel costume, with peacock feathers in his hair. 
This is only an extreme method of attracting public 
attention. To be sure, a promenade of this sort 
may end in a summary departure to a suburban 
estate where a large retinue of servants supplies 
the needs of an extremely miscellaneous house- 
party. If the servants are called ** keepers," and 
the estate has a name famous in the annals of 
lunacy, it probably does not, at the moment, incom- 
mode the visitor. 

If we are able to notice this tendency in litera- 
ture, it is also true that we are beginning to notice 
it in decoration ; and in decoration in that relation 
which most interests the readers of The Inland 
Printer — namely, as applied to printing — this 
tendency is obvious. As much there as elsewhere 
we find that, beginning with an effort to be strik- 
ing, we end by becoming ridiculous. A few clever 
men have undoubtedly contributed much to the bet- 
ter understanding of decorative work in relation to 
the printed book. But although they have, on the 
whole, been successful in what they have tried to 
do, they might better never have been born than 
cause others to oifend so strikingly as many at the 
present moment are doing. In printing, above all 
things, there seems just now to be a foolish affec- 
tation — the aif ectation which places a line of type 
at the side because it would be natural to have it in 
the center, and in the center because most persons 
would expect to find it at the side. This appears to 
be the sum and substance of an enormous amount 
of printing which is intended to be delightful be- 
cause unexpected and surprising. Indeed, we must 
admit that although after a while it ceases to become 
unexpected, surprising it will always remain ! 

Let us select one of many instances — the appli- 
cation of (what is in itself) an excellent rule, to 
use one font of type for one book. This may be 
done with good effect ; but we see it carried out 
in fashions which were never imagined by the old 
printers whose custom it was. The whole style of 
writing is today changed ; and it must be said that 
the persons (however skillful) who have endeavored 
to print, for instance, a conversation without any- 
thing to mark the different paragraphs except an 
ivy leaf, or some such ornament, have not, as a 
rule, produced a particularly intelligible or happy 
effect. There is a suitable use of one font of type 
for a book, but the book must be so constructed 
in literary form as to allow of such treatment. In 
other words, the rule does not apply at all times 
and in all places ; but unfortunately there seems to 
be an idea that it is of universal application. 

Now, printing of the sort introduced by Mr. 
William Morris, and the principles of which he so 
thoroughly understands, will not probably perish 
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from among' us. But it is greatly to be wished that 
persons who have not laid hold of the principle on 
which his books are printed would not attempt to 
imitate him. Elegant and suitable as is the simple 
printing as practiced by him, it is full of dangers 
for the untrained, who adopt the style set by him 
as a universal panacea for all difficulties in print- 
ing*. Anyone who has worked at all on such lines 
will find after a while that he has lost the deli- 
cate sense of proportion of types; his **eye" is 
gone. And it is with an infinite sense of relief 
that, laying aside such imitations, we study the 
lighter, more delicate printing, such as is shown in 
books printed as Whittingham printed at the Chis- 
wick Press. At the present moment I should advise 
a thorough study of some of the best examples of 
Pickering's books — such as the 16mo Vaughan, 
the octavo George Herbert and Sir Thomas 
Browne, the charming little ''Approach to the 
Altar," by Bishop Ken, in Whittingham's work, 
and in the work of today, the delicate, studied 
arrangement which may be seen in the best of the 
Century Company's title-pages, and in the clever 
and careful bits of minor printing arranged by 
Mr. Frank E. Hopkins, of De Vinne's. This will 
be the best possible corrective for those who believe 
that the last word has been said by the introduction 
of recent styles. For while it is not necessary that 
the perfectly uninteresting pieces of "straight" 
typework should be continued, there is a via inedia 
between the extreme so-called a}sthetic printing 
now in vogue and the hackneyed printing of ten 
years ago. 

Work on the lines of Whittingham and of the 
Constables requires infinitely more knowledg-e, 
infinitely more patience and infinitely more taste 
than the ''extreme" work. There are, indeed, 
very few persons who have the patience to work 
out such problems. But in the present rage for 
striking forms, for bizarre and odd decorations, in 
themselves without sense, and doing nothing more 
than surprising the eye, it may be of some service 
to point out the saner, healthier, more Anglo- 
Saxon and more thorough methods of composition, 
which will never "go out" and which cannot be 
superseded. This recent revival has taught us 
much. It has shown us the beauty of a page of 
type which has color and compactness. The old 
work on which the revival is based, and the modern 
work, when well done, is, and always will be, 
beautiful and admirable. Underlying it there are 
rules, and these rules can be stated. But in the 
kind of work against which this paper is a protest, 
there are no rules, no law, no order ; the public 
has had enough of ugly oddity, and the tide is 
turning to more normal things. 

A great deal is said about what we are to do at 
the beginning of the next century, but probably by 
that time the simplest, newest and most original 



thing left us will be a good digestion, a healthy 
mind, an ordered life and a sincere conviction of 
the chief truths of the Christian religion, with 
as much innocence as the last five years of the 
present century will have spared us. I believe that 
as this will be true in general of life, that it will be 
true of printing — that at that happy time we shall 
print rational books, expressing healthy ideas in a 
normal manner — that being the most daring form 
of originality which the twentieth century can con- 
ceive. Fashion and sense will for the moment go 
hand in hand, and I can but appeal to all persons 
who wish to hasten this millennium to practice that 
temperance and self-restraint which are, whether 
in art or conduct, the only "tendencies" which 
finally survive. On all sides we begin to hear notes 
of protest at the vagaries which beset our modern 
life. These vagaries will perish. If in the art I 
care so much for I can aid one single affectation in 
perishing the sooner, I shall feel that I do not write 
in vain. 

Boston, March lo, 1895. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

ELECTRICAL PICTURE-MAKINO. 



BY C. F. BATCHBLDER. 



THE recent invention of Mr. N. S. Amstutz, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whereby a more or less per- 
fect impression of a photograph may be transmitted 
by means of a varying electric current, is made the 
subject of an article in a late issue of the Scientific 
American. 




No.l. 

SPECIMEN RESULT OF EXPERIMENT IN ELECTRICAL PICTURE-MAKING. 

While neither the idea nor the mechanical 
method employed is entirely novel, the results 
achieved by the ''Amstutz Electro-Artograph " are 
somewhat in advance of previous efforts in the 
same field, and are worth studying as a new 
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application of the telephonic and phonographic 
idea. Briefly described, the process involves : 

First The making* of a washout gelatine film, 
by means of photography, from the original picture. 

Second, The fixing of this film upon a revolving 
cylinder, upon which rests a point attached to one 




No. 2. 

SPECIMEN RESULT OF EXPERIMENT IN ELECTRICAL PICTURE-MAKING. 

end of a lever, said lever traveling from end to end 
of the cylinder as it revolves, in a manner similar 
to that of the phonograph, the point thus travers- 
ing its entire surface spirally. 

Third. The production of varying intensity in 
an electric current by means of the vertical motion 
of this lever, said motion being caused by the eleva- 
tions and depressions in the film attached to the 
cylinder. The method of varying the intensity of 
the current is the original point of the Amstutz 
machine. 

This fluctuation of the electric current actuates 
correspondingly the motion of another lever at the 
other end of the wire at the receiving point. This 
lever also rests over a revolving cylinder and tra- 
verses it in the same manner as did that at the 
sending end. This second cylinder is coated with 
wax similar to that of the phonograph. As the 
lever rises and falls it cuts a line, by means of a V- 
shaped point attached, to a varying depth, which 
results in the production of a line engraving of the 
original picture in wax. 

The accompanying pictures are said to have 
been engraved in three minutes after the machine 
was ready for business. Nothing is said, however, 
about the time required in the preparation of the 
preliminary film, nor the respective location of the 
sending and receiving instruments. As in previous 
efforts in this direction, the points which may 
render this machine impracticable for actual ser- 
vice in a news direction are the time required to 



prepare the original negative and relief film, and 
to make an electrotype printing plate after the 
image is transmitted. This figures in hours — and 
only minutes and seconds are taken into account 
where telegraphic service is to be considered. Sec- 
ondly, the extreme difficulty of securing precise 
synchronizing action in cylinders and levers many 
miles apart, through the uncertain action of an 
electric current. 

The pictures produced are of course crude. But 
unless they could be much improved, they would be 
of no value for ordinary illustrative or artistic pur- 
poses. In their present form they would be of no 
value in newspaper illustration, which makes little 
if any service of tints. Sharp outline cuts, in bold 
black and white, are the desideratum. Mr. Am- 
stutz's cuts would be indistinguishable blurs in even 
the best printed of modern newspaper pages, and 
it is difficult to see how by his method they could 
be much improved. 

There is presented in this connection two 
results from experiments in the same line made 
some years ago in Chicago. In this case only a 
direct and unvariable current was used. The 
principle upon which the sending and receiving 
instruments were operated was virtually the same 
as that of Mr. Amstutz, only a flat plate was used 
instead of a cylinder. The original picture was a 
drawing instead of a photograph. The same 




REPRODUCTION FROM ORIGINAL TRACING USED IN MAKING 
SPECIMENS NOS. 1 AND 2. 

objections operated in this case which may apply 
to the present experiment. 

Elisha Gray's telautograph appears to be the 
most practical so far of all machines invented for 
this purpose. And that the telautograph, which 
has been perfected and in operation for some years. 
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has not been commercially applied to this purpose 
to any appreciable extent, would appear to indicate 
either that the electric current cannot be depended 
upon for precision in this regard or else there is 
not a sufficient benefit to be derived from its use in 
this direction to warrant its application to modern 
illustrative purposes. A daily paper speaks of the 
possibilities of the '^electro-artog-raph " for detect- 
ive purposes. Its practical usefulness even here 




REPRODUCTION FROM THE "SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN" OF AN ELECTRO 
OF A PICTURE MADE BY THE AMSTUTZ ELECTRO-ARTOGR APH. 

will, in my estimation, be found to be very small. 
The results would be of the nature that has fol- 
lowed the use of collotypes made by some houses, of 
which the London Photogram tells. A murder had 
been committed in a busy northern town, according- 
to the Photogram^ and a number of collotype por- 
traits of the murderer were rapidly printed and 
circulated among* the chief police centers, in the 
hope of securing an arrest. The surprise of the 
chief of the detective department may be imagined 
upon receipt of the following message from an 
office in London where six of the portraits had 
been sent: '*Have arrested five of the wanted 
men, and have every prospect of securing the sixth 
before night." 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 

BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

DURING the five weeks which have elapsed since my 
last letter, some fifteen patents relating- to printing- 
have been issued by the government. Among the 
devices patented, several will probably prove of more than 
ordinary interest to your readers. 




Pig. 1. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of a printing press invented 
jointly by William M. Grerkey and Augustus MayerhofF, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. It is adapted for operation, with slight 
adjustment, in either horizontal or vertical f)osition, and for 
either endless roll, sheet, card or other printing. The form 
bed is carried by a pivoted frame, while the inking- appara- 
tus, the platen and its accessories, are mounted to turn upon 
the fly-wheel shaft to an extent of ninety degrees from hori- 
zontal to vertical p)osition, or vice versa, and to be locked in 
either position for printing. 

Fig. 2 shows a persp)ective view of a machine for manu- 
facturing tape controllers for composing machines. It was 
invented by Frank A. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and assigned to the Tachytype Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Minneap)olis, Minnesota. A series of impressions 
are punctured in a strip of paper and then the strip is fed to 
a composing machine in which the type corresponding with 
the impressions are automatically comp)osed. The most 
imp)ortant feature in the present device resides in the means 




Fig. 2. 

for producing characters in the strip which will cause the 
prop)er spacing of the typ)esetting apparatus to produce 
an accurately justified line of type. The patent covers 
broadly the producing of a justified controller strip. 

The printing form shown in Fig. 3 was invented by 
William B. Hamilton, of Toronto, Canada. The bed or base 
is composed of ground cork and oil rolled to a perfectly even 
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Fig. 3. 



thickness ; this being- thought superior to wood, millboard 
or sheet rubber. The type receptacles are forced down in 
whatever fanciful position desired into this soft bed and are 
secured in place by prongs or flanges. 

The bracket or support for type cases shown in Fig. 4 
was patented by Samuel Stephens, of Somei-ville, Massachu- 
setts. It is designed to 
supiwrt three or more 
cases and a galley at 
once in such a manner 
that each of them shall 
be readily ac- 
cessible. The 
supporting 
ledges are so ar- 
ranged that it 
will be neces- 
sary to move 
only one of the 
cases to gain 
full access to all of them. The shifted case remains at the 
same angle throughout the movement. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a machine for feeding sheets of paper. 
The inventor is John H. Knowles, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. The sheets are set up endwise in the holder D', 
which has a curved front and an inclined bottom. The 
outermost sheet of 
the pack is with- 
drawn from the 
lower edge of the 
holder. First a re- 
ciprocating fric- 
tional finger forms 
a buckle or pucker 
in the forward end *^ 
of the sheet adja- 
cent to one of its 
corners, then a 
blade passes along 
the entire edge of 
the sheet com- 
pletely separating 
it from the rest of the pack, and finally the sheet is with- 
drawn and delivered in accurately registered condition. 

Another patent for paper-feeding devices was granted to 
Frederick Hayer, of Liverpool, England. With this appa- 
ratus the sheets are laid fiat upon a table and are fed from 



intermitted upward and forward movement to the conveying 
mechanism. 

The patent granted in December, 1894, to H. B. Cooley, 
J. M. Noble and J. E. Zevor, of Hartford, Connecticut, for 
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Fig. 7. 



Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5. 



the top of the pile. The sheets are separated so as to be 
taken one by one by means of a diagonal blast of air acting 
upon the edges and corner of the pile. The sheet is first 
lifted and then given a backward movement, and finally an 



Fig. 6. 

paper-feeding mechanism, has been reissued with amended 
claims. A reciprocating suction pipe passing beneath the 
sections of the upper feeding- roll separates the bottom sheet 
from the pile and carries the same to the feeding rolls. With 
this feeding device the paper can be replenished without 
stopping the machine. 

A paper registering machine was patented by Talbot C. 
Dexter, of Fulton, New York, and the patent assigned to the 
Dexter Folder Company, of 

New York city. The sheets flV^ i — S x^TTf^^ 

are fed from the feed board ™ — ^ ' ' 

to the folding machine by 
endless tapes, and after 
being delivered to the 
folder are automatically 
registered laterally by 
electrically controlled 
means somewhat similar to 
that shown in a patent 
granted to the same party some three years ago. 

A patent was granted to John R. Rogers, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and assigned to the Rogers Typograph Company, cover- 
ing a ** Machine for Making Printing Surfaces.'* It relates 
solely to mechanism for assembling in a line a series of dies, 
from which either a cast may be 
made or an impression in soft 
metal taken. Matrix or type car- 
rying bars are loosely carried 
upon the endless moving belt, 
and means are employed for hold- 
ing the bars stationary while the 
belt is in motion. The belt serves 
both to assemble and distribute 
the bars. 

Charles Potter, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, invented the gearing 
for driving cylinder printing ma- 
chines shown in Fig. 6. The 
object is to drive the bed and cyl- 
inder at the same speed. The 
cylinder-driving gear is mounted 
eccentric to the axis thereof and 
pivotally connected to the cylinder 
is a slotted arm engaging a stud 
up)on the gear, while a cam rocks 
the arm on its pivot as the jmrts revolve. This secures 
p)erfect uniformity of surface sp)eed, and compensates for 
the peculiar motion derived from the crank. 

Fig. 7. shows a carrier for type-distributing machines 
invented by Louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York. 
These carriers receive, hold and cconvey the type until 
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White our columns are always oi>en for the discussion of any retevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore corresixmdents will please trive 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a (guarantee of good faith. 
All tetters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 



DISCREPANCY IN TYPE STANDARD. 

To the Editor : Nfav York, April 17, 1895. 

Possibly this may interest you. It was a hint to me that 
the best of rules are not without exceptions. Both were 
well-known makers. 

A discrepancy was noticed in measuring and the type 
measures in use were compared. It was found that while 
the agate, long primer, small pica and pica measures were 
the same, the nonjjareil, minion, brevier and bourgeois 
varied from >^ to 2 ems in a hundred. B. O. 



FROM FRANCE. 



To the Editor: Paris, France, April 1, 1895. 

holdCT Since a few years the excellent practice has been extend- 

tribu* ing in France of holding typographical contests between 
their printing offices in a city, or of a region. It has been the 
J. natural sequence of the kindred trials of emulation between 
pre* apprentices. These competitions rarely embraced that 
phia ** racing calendar " of so many ems an hour. The competi- 
Peo tive idea has now advanced a stage. The proprietor of a 
Phi; technical publication in Bordeaux invites competition, not 
lue only from French, but Belgium and Swiss printers, for a 
Off design suited for a college diploma or a professional certifi- 
cate, and comprising about a hundred words. Money prizes 
Bro will be given, and fifty copies of each model must be sent 

fy in. The competitors are left free as to choice of ornamental 

designs, type, size of paper and width of margin ; the ink- 
ing may be in colors or black. Any English printing office 
with a font of French type could enter the lists and stir up 
the French ring by some lively styles and faultless machin- 
ing. Why not organize a truly international contest of com- 
position and finished work by printers? A hint to enter- 
prisers. The annual meeting of the Federation of European 
Journalists will be held this year at Bordeaux, some time 
about the close of August; there will be large attendance 
of newspaper proprietors, independent of editors. Why not 
organize a collection of specimens of typesetting, by hand 
and by machine, with cost of type ? Samples of paper could 
there be added, accompanied with tariffs. I feel orders 
would be booked, at least for novelties in printing plant. 
Under the direction of the head manager of the profes- 
sional schools the paper industry holds an annual competi- 
tion among its apprentices ; the latter, of both sexes, are 
divided into categories, following their years of apprentice- 
ship, and execute the sp)ecialty of work in i>ap)er and card- 
t)oard that is ultimately to be their trade ; they bring with 
them their own materials and instruments of work. Con- 
currently there are other contests taking place between 
young engravers, sketchers and designers. Any real talent 
that shows is certain to be noted and remembered by 
employers. All these outlets of active progress are deserv- 
ing of success. 

No period in the history of printing, paper manufactur- 
ing and bookmaking is so poor in authentic archives as 
that between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 
the ** Encyclopaedia'* of Diderot and d'Alembert which 
forms the first exact document on the arts and industries of 



the last century. In order to take stock, as it were, of what 
is ancient, peculiar, and p)erhaps hidden in connection with 
printing and books, the city of Limoges, under the auspices 
of the Archaeological and Historical Society of Limousin — 
one of the old provinces of France — will hold during the 
summer an exhibition of loans: books, manuscripts, etc., 
culled from the libraries of the old and residential families 
of the realm. Some good finds and curios may be expected. 

The printing trade in general continues to be rather flat ; 
many offices have to reduce the weekly total of working 
hours. The federated typ)os of Paris have fixed $1.60 instead 
of $1.40 as the salary for substitutes employed on journals 
during Sundays and fete days, while limiting the maximum 
of 1,600 letters per working hour. Until publishers have 
completely worked off their glut of books, and which is 
being slowly done, there can be no healthy revival in the 
printing trade. A rival journal to the Figaro is announced 
to appear in the current of the month, it cannot be said that 
the ** want is long-felt " ; a company journal, to compete with 
the Figaro^ must have as unlimited a command of cash as 
Mr. Astor's Pall Mall Gazette, Now, newspap)er enterprise 
in France has not soared, as yet, to that height. Shorter 
articles and a greater infusion of new blood are required 
in the Figaro^ and were it to reduce its price from 3 to 2 
cents, its sale would go up by leaps and bounds, because it 
is old-established and has extensive connections. The i>ap)er 
trade is anything but brisk ; wood and straw pulp are pull- 
ing down prices and lessening the demand for superior 
qualities. 

Pascal observed that, if Cleopatra's nose had been a little 
bit longer, or a little bit shorter, the face of the world would 
have been changed. The Society of Authors, or Gens de Let- 
tres, in their recent general meeting, displayed a good deal of 
envy, hatred and all uncharitableness toward Emile Zola, by 
electing him not first but twelfth, as member of the governing 
committee ; that is, ranked respectable, but in point of talent 
with inferior writers above him. The result of the vote was 
received with stupefaction and exclamations of "Shame!" 
For Zola the incident was amusing ; he has had to confront 
greater rebuffs than that ; he has the consolation to know — 
apart from the nature of his books — that with the foreigner 
his name symbolizes the literary talent of France. And as 
for his novels, it is useless recording the number of editions 
they have passed through. But mark the appearance of 
Nemesis. The general assembly, that elected the committee 
of twenty-two members, saw the next day their own elected 
committee unanimously nominating Zola president of the 
society ! What flux and reflux. The Academy played battle- 
dore and shuttlecock in its day with the candidateship of La 
Bruy6re, and the National Society of Artists morally black- 
balled Meissonier, by declining to elect him a de facto 
member of the jury for awarding prizes at the Salon, which 
led ultimately to a split between the knights of the easel, and 
the promotion of a second National Society of Painters. 
2k>la may be excused indulging in a second laugh : the 
Academy also resolved to make its "wiVAr" to the eminent 
writer. Led by the ** perpetual " secretary, M. Doucet — for 
with an association of ** immortals" that functionary must 
follow suite by being "eternal" — Zola's application for 
admission was blackballed. Camille Doucet has just died ; 
he was not a grand litterateur^ but he was an Academician, 
and Piron could not boast of that. Like charity, academician 
covereth the multitude of sins. By his will, M. Doucet 
directs that one of the pall-bearers shall be the president of 
the Society of Authors, who is none other but Zola himself ; 
he will be the great blackballed among his blackballers. 
Why, that " note " in the funeral cortege is sufficient to guar- 
antee a multitude of sightseers. Two years ago the Institute 
of Anglo-American Journalists invited a French deputation 
of confreres to attend their conference at London, and assist 
at their banquet. Zola and Maquard, of the Figaro, were 
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The World's Fair in 1895. 
View in ruiiiK of Machinery Hall, near central dome, lookinfr southeast. 

the big-gest of the half dozen guns selected. From the first 
— and I know the intimate history of the affair — Zola, who 
shrewdly took in the situation, begged the press committee 
to do whatever they liked with him. The congress, of nearly 
2,000 journalists, knew the reputation of 2k>la, and pardon- 
ing him for Nana, etc., told him to go and sin no more ; but 
not one in a hundred were aware of Maquard's standing. 
The latter yjsjsfroiss^ at being ignored, and much diplomacy 
was required to prevent his premature return to Paris. But 
he never recovered from what he considered — but wrong- 
fully — the British journalistic slight. It would not be too 
much to say it accelerated his death. But it had another 
consequence : the London oration where Zola was ap)oth- 
eosized as the first of the immortals of French literature, 
raised a storm of jealousy in the solemn world of letters, 
and which buffets Zola to the present, as it will up to his 
last hour. 

In France, all posters have to be stamped, and the printer 
can be held rCvsponsible for the 
duty, if his client fails. Now, 
often — as an additional eye-catcher 
~ a separate band is pasted across 
an arranged space of the ]x>ster. 
The Inland Revenue has 
ruled that band to be a 
fresh ix)ster, and must 
display also a stamp. 




The World's Fair in 1895. 

View looking* west from east end of Court of Honor, showing Statue of the 

Republic, with arches of Machinery Hall and the Obelisk 

in the distance. 



The Salon de la Rue — as the mural chromo pictural adver- 
tisements are called — are becoming more and more p)ositive 
displays of solid, artistic skill. **Pal," whom the firm 
Paul Dup)ont has spirited away from London to be their 
next to exclusive designer, turns out remarkably brilliant 
work, in p)oint of correct drawing, graceful expression of 
subject, and harmony of colors. One illustrated poster of 
his, and in four colors, represents a lady descending from 
her bicycle, just to pencil on a wall the address of the 
maker — given in large letters below — of the machine, and 
has so turned her head^as to display, not an arch, but a 
winning, eye-smiling glance, at the presumed observer of 
her contentment. An American girl sat for the model duty, 
and never did any wall p)oster exhibit a handsomer face, lit 
up with eyes beaming with joyful life. It is the best work 
M. Pal, who is a Roumanian, has yet turned out ; crowds 
stop to admire it. 

The career of the little illustrated Quotidien is followed 
with much curiosity by those who are convinced that the 
daily press of the future must include colored pictures of 
actualities. The paper, as time rolls on, continues to 
improve in the bringing out of the demi-tints that are so 
difficult to secure. Deputy Castelin, who is the working- 
Noul of the enterprise, merits to suc- 
ceed and has every pros|>ect of doing 
so. Not a day but experience teaches 
him how to lessen a difficulty. The 
public seems 
to take a pleas- 




• The World's Fair in 1895. 

Looking east from bridge between Machinery Hall and the Agricultural 
Building. Convent of La Rabida in the distance. 

ure in supp)orting his work, a large quarto petit journal 
of eight pages, with colored pictures and plenty of black- 
and-white work besides — for one red cent. 

The employment of confetti this Lenten season, and also 
of serpentines or spirals, drifted into a veritable craze. The 
sale of these pellicles of paper dots, and of more colors than 
were in Joseph's coat, brought in a little extra money to 
thousands of shops. At first the stationers app)eared to 
claim a monop)oly of its sale till the grocers took it up. 
The lowest price of the ** dots " was 5 cents per p>ound, and 
that quantity would suffice to douche a long procession of 
friends. The serpentines looked very pretty as they were 
unrolled over the tree tops on the boulevards ; with their 
unwinding, their task was over. The confetti carpeted the 
streets, and fell as soft on the face of the passer-by as snow 
on the sea. Only one factory in Paris makes the confetti ; 
it employs 200 tons of variegated paper per month, and that 
pap)er is good and new, and not as the wags say, comp)osed 
of old newspapers, electioneering addresses and discarded 
charity sermons. Powerful machines punch out the tiny 
wafers from layers of paper ; the confetti is then conveyed 
by aspiration tubes that blow away all dust, and then the 
clean article is sacked by machinery. The serpentines or 
bands are simply rolled like a bobbin of teleg-ram coil 
I>ap)er. In South America the demand for the confetti can 
hardly be met. It is the sole ** boom '* to record in the 
paper trade. Edward Conner. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
deiMUtment should be malied direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 76a« 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to Identify them If occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

Tints for Checks, etc.— W. S. W., Chicag-o, asks: 
** Can you g-ive us a good recipe for mixing tints for printing 
on checks that will not have that greasy surface ? " Answer, 
— The best of tints, for all purposes, except where a gloss is 
desired, can be made by mixing in the full color a proper 
proportion of any one of the following : Flake-white, mag- 
nesia-white, or medium-strong linseed varnish. In selecting 
strong colors of ink for making tints for writing j>apers, 
avoid those compounded in resin varnish. White inks 
should be reduced with fine printers' varnish, made from 
boiled linseed oil. When common white lead ink is used 
in tints, the tints dry with more or less of a luster. 

Washing Rollers with Benzine and Coal Oil.— 
D. M. S., Troy, Ohio, writes : ** Do the large printing shops 
in the leading cities wash their rollers with benzine or coal 
oil ? Which is the proper one to use ? Will benzine spoil 
the face of the roller?'* Answer, — Various products from 
petroleum, and passing under different names, are used for 




The World's Fair in 1895. 
Obelisk at end of south canal, and comer of Machinery Hall, 
lookingr southwest. 



View 



washing off inks from printing rollers, including benzine 
and coal oil. Benzine will injure the face of rollers if used 
constantly ; and it will show this by causing the face of the 
roller to crack and split all over. Astral oil will be found 
better than either, and quite as cheap in the long run. Tur- 
pentine is the most desirable of all, but it cannot be bought 
as cheaply as the p)etroleum products. 

Bronzing on a Black Surface.— H. W. S., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, writes: **Will you kindly let me 
know the best manner of applying bronze on a black sur- 
face ; and, also, the best and most satisfactory ink to use so 
as to adhere well and not rub off ? " Answer, — This inquiry 
is a little obscure in that it does not state the character of the 
black surface ; i. e., whether rendered black by staining and 
then plating it at the manufactory, or made so with printing 
ink by the pressman. The best way to apply bronze by hand 
is to use clean cotton batting to take up and rub in and on 
the bronze powder. Take up the bronze somewhat sparingly 
— about enough to cover the printed surface — and lightly 
pass the wad of cotton over the entire surface, so that it 
deposits a full covering supply on the moist ink size. Then 
begin a rapid and light motion over the printed work, which 
will cause the bronze to adhere and brighten up as it is thor- 
oughly rubbed into the ink. Gold size (of a golden color) is 
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The World's Fair in 1895. 

Looking south from the site of Music Hall and Peristyle. Convent of 

La Rabida and Statue of the Republic in background. 

the best ink for gold bronze. If the stock to be printed up>on 
has been made black by the paper or card manufacturer, it 
is apt to be too porous or greasy for the ordinary gold size ; 
in such cases the ink should be stronger than usual ; a little 
copaiba, Canada balsam, Venice turpentine, copal or damar 
varnish, added to the size, will help to insure its tenacity. 
In such cases bronze powder will not rub off, if well rubbed 
in. 

Melting Old Composition.— E. M. P., of Wades, Vir- 
ginia, asks a very indefinitely shaped question, thus : " How 
can I melt old roller composition ? " Answer, — If the com- 
p>osition is not too old ; has not been melted too often, and is 
still fit to be melted aguin, the way is easy. Simply soak 
the face of the old roller with warm water ; then scraps off, 
with a knife, the entire face, so as to leave as little of the 
hard skin as possible. Next strip the roller stock of all 
comp)osition, and cut up the comp)osition into small squares, 
or irregular shapes, and throw it into the melting kettle. 
Fill the outer kettle with cold water, and let the water boil 
and keep boiling slowly in this until the composition in the 
inner kettle has been thoroughly melted ; then it is fit to be 
gently poured into the roller mold, which should be ready 
and warm to receive the liquid composition. Keep up a 
sufficient supply of water in the outer kettle during the time 
of melting. If the composition does not melt with this treat- 
ment, it is too old and is useless. 

To Make Copying Ink Dry.— W. H. W., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, sends a few samples of printing done in copy- 
ingink, which verify his re- 

marks about their V damp or non- 

dry in g- condition, N^^l ^ov these are 




The World's Fair in 1895. 
The Statue of the Republic from east end of the Court of Honor. Ruins 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts BuildinfT. Lookingr north- 
west. The Government Building in the distance. 
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still, to the touch, as if taken from the press directly after 
printing". He says : ** Can you inform me as to what I 
shall do while printing- with copying ink in order that it 
may dry quickly ? I use Wade's $3 copying ink. It may 
be too old, as I have had it over a year. I inclose samples 
of the work with this ink, which were printed about a 
week ag"o, and you see they are still damp and liable to 
be so for a long while yet. It greatly mars the app)ear- 
ance of a neat job to be put up in pads in such a condi- 
tion. " Answer, — The paper used in this instance is 
** bond'' — a severe test for any ink, in so far as quick dry- 
ing is concerned. We are at a loss to know the cause of 
this lot of ink not drying as it should at this late day — if it 
ever will dry. Age will detract from the copying properties 
of copying- inks, but they can be revivified by the addition 
of a few drops of pure glycerine. In the present case we 
fear that there is too much glycerine in the ink, and this 
causes it to lay on the surface of the paper in a moist condi- 
tion and smear when touched, esjiecially so when dampened 
for the copying press. Try a few drops of old boiled lin- 
seed oil, or else a similar quantity of damar varnish or 
Venice turpentine in the old copying ink left ; incorporate 
any one of these well with the ink. 

Half-Tone Cuts on S. S. and Calendered Paper.— 
B. R. B., of Dalton, Georgia, has sent us a copy of the 
Silver Trumpet, an eight-page journal, on the front page of 
which appears a fine half-tone illustration, 5 by 7 inches, 
regarding which he adds : ** I would like to have your criti- 
cism and suggestions in regard to the appearance of this 
half-tone picture. The paper on which it is printed is ordi- 
nary S. S. and C. book, and the ink is 12-cent news, and was 
printed on a four-roller, two-revolution cylinder press. Con- 
sidering the pap)er and ink employed, are not the results 
obtained fairly good ? " Answer,— We will be quite plain 
with our correspondent, as he is anxious for our criticism 
on this illustration. It does appear to us that this must be 
his first attempt at half-tone printing in his establishment ; 
if so, it is commendable; but it is not good. It is not good, 
because it has not been made ready, by which we mean that 
it has simply been brought up, all over, a trifle higher than 
the type which surrounds it ; that no overlay has been made 
and applied to the tympan, by which the various light and 
heavy toning^ in the picture may be discerned ; and, finally, 
that in resorting to extra "squeeze," these have been ren- 
dered flat and tame to an inartistic degree. The specimen 
before us cannot, in any sense, be classed as filling the bill 
of half-tone presswork, irrespective of the paper and ink 
used. The paper is smooth, close and well calendered, and 
fairly adapted for much of the half-tone work done. The 
ink, also, is of good color and well ground, and apparently 
of better grade than is sometimes sold at a much higher 
price. On your next occasion of half-tone printing, make a 
good cut-out overlay for the cut instead of putting extra 
impression on it, and with such a fine press you will likely 
be more successful. 

(/iep/trs to letters recehed ivili appear in next number.) 





• in of "* Chicago Reconl." 
"LiSSKN, Now, AND SKR WHAT Hk'S r.WINK TO Do/' 



METHODS USED FOR EXPELLINO ELECTRICITY. 

ARRANGED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

Electricity in Paper. — A large number of letters have 
been received from those having experienced more or less 
trouble by reason of electricity in paper during the late 
siege of cold weather. As it is impossible to find sjjace to 
publish the letters, we submit a scheme for taking- the elec- 
tricity out of sheets of paper, sent us by one of the writers, 
in connection with which he says: 

'* Electricity in sheets is a source of great annoyance to a 
pressman, especially when he has a short run that works 
and turns on the same form, or when he is using the * jog- 
ger,' to find that when the sheets 
are laid on the fly-table they will 
not separate. I have used this 
scheme for several months, and 
find that it takes the electricity 
out in every case. Have a g-as 
jet, or, for a large press, a gas- 
pipe with four or more holes in it, 
arranged behind the fly, so that 
when the fly lays the sheet on the 
table the top of the sheet will 
pass the flame. It will be found 
that there is no electricity left— 
the heat taking it out as it ptasses 
the flame." 

The g-as-pipe may be run up 
the frame of the press and then 
under the feed board, if desir- 
able. This correspondent's sug- 
gestion is a good one. It has been found to work admirably 
wherever applied rightly. The illustration shows the 
method of attaching the scheme suggested by our corre- 
spondent. 

One of the writers on the above subject, Mr. F. W. R., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, interested us to such a degree that we 
opened up a correspondence with him with the following 
result : 

** Yours of the 22d ultimo to hand. I see that you are 
interested in my experience in exp)elling electricity in the 
pressroom. Your methods are similar to my own in some 
respects; but, as I stated in my first letter, I have studied 
out the cause and then the remedy. Of course, you and I 
know that the main causes of electricity in pressrooms come 
from friction in one form and another, besides the cold 
weather. 

" In the pressroom where I experimented I found the fol- 
lowing : The presses and the cutting machine were more or 
less charged with electricity, besides the main shaft and the 
several belts running- from it, one of these being the main 
belt, which was crossed, and which had more of the cur- 
rent in it than any of the others. This was so thoroughly 
charged with electricity, that if I held my fingers near it, 
and was touched by a second person, he would receive a 
smart shock. I determined to get rid of the electricity in 
all of the belts that run from the main shaft, as of the first 
imp)ortance, and, to this end, I kept the temperature of the 
room at about 70 degrees of heat. Here is my remedy : Get 
a copper tube, of half an inch in diameter, and about 
the width of the cylinder of the press, and fasten it under 
the feed board a safe distance ; bore a number of small 
holes in this, say about a sixteenth of an inch apart (a few 
more in case it comes near a tape). Connect this tube at one 
end to the g"aspip)e by means of a piece of rubber hose (when 
the job has been made ready), and light up the small jets of 
gas. Do not let the feeder use a folder to scrape down the 
sheets as this action produces more or less electricity. 

** Now get copper wire, 16-inch size, and connect this 
with the main shaft (I did this because there was electricity 
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in mine) ; then run it to the water pipe nearest to the 
sink or faucet, where the pipe is damp, and there attach it, 
by winding- it around either of these several times. All 
grease, paint, whitewash, etc., should be cleared from the 
pipe where the copper wire is attached that leads to the 
belts. It is a good plan to attach this wire to both the 
water and sewer pipes. Find the belts where electricity 
runs; if crossed, there will be necessarily considerably 
more of the current ; g^et another copper wire, and run this 
along as close as possible, without rubbing- ag-ainst the belt, 
and to about an inch from the end of the wire. Wind this 
several times (like a spring), then connect it with the one 
already attached to the water pipe, say about a few feet 
above where the first wire has been connected, or to this 
wire where most convenient, and so on until every belt that 
has electricity in it has been attended to. These wire con- 
nections will * ground ' the electric current. 

** The paper stock I keep in the pressroom (as I have 
space for it), and I am careful not to pile it too close to run- 
ning belts, and also a couple of feet from windows, to escape 
cold drafts, and one or two inches from walls, so that the 
warm air may get around it. After following these prelim- 
inaries the electricity that had caused me so much trouble 
gradually disappeared ; and up to the present time it has 
not manifested itself. Before I succeeded in the methods 
described, I could hardly run one hundred sheets without 
being annoyed by electricity.*' 



PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It Is the purpose In this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially Interested are cordially Invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment In general of permanent value. 

Reference Books of American History. — L. F., Chi- 
cag'o, wants to know in what books will be found a history 
of the aborigines from 1492 to the present time. Answer, — 
In Drake's ** Indian Tribes of North America," two volumes, 
and in Haines's "The American Indian." 

A History of the Alphabet.— A Philadelphia corre- 
sp>ondent wants to know if there is a book published g-iving- 
the history of the English alphabet, with an account of the 
origin and development of each letter. Answer. — Our 
alphabet is properly called the "Roman alphabet," not 
"English." Probably its fullest history is that given in 
Isaac Taylor's two-volume work, "The Alphabet." 

'T IS OR 'TiS ?— M. & G., Alton, Illinois, ask : " In using 
the contraction ' Tis for // /5, is it correct style to use a thin 
space between the ' T and is, or should it be made as one 
word ? By answering this you will decide a dispute." 
Answer, — Usage is so divided that the question can hardly 
be answered positively, and we are afraid the " dispute," so 
far as it is indicated, cannot be decided. As a personal 
preference, however, it may be said that the one who is 
answering the question is decidedly in favor of no space, 
but probably the good printers who now use the space out- 
number those who do not. 

A Copyholder in Chicago who says she is " ambitious to 
learn," desires to know the correct form of post-office, post- 
paid, post-free. She adds: "In my reading I find these 
words sometimes written as one, sometimes hyphened, and 
again as two words. Proofreaders whom I have assisted, 
also differ in their practice." Answer, — The words are 
given above in the only form they can ever have on any basis 
of principle. They, and others of the same make, are not 
proper in the two-word form, though many people write 
them so, and the only possible reason in favor of the one- 
word form without the hyphen is the foolish one that people 
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do not like to use that mark. For $1.25, you can buy of The 
Inland Printer Company a book that everyone ought to read. 
William J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean editor, says, "It is 
almost faultless as a discussion of the subject," and the 
Philadelphia Item said: "It should find a place in every 
school in the land. It is worth its weight in gold." 

"Gent's" or "Gents' Shoe"? — C. E. J., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, asks: "Does the apostrophe ever come before 
the s in the word gents? Our proofreader marked it before 
the s in *$1.50 buys a good gents' shoe, and $1.50 a fine 
ladies' button?'" Answer, — The "word" is an abomin- 
able shortening, that may stand for either singular or 
plural, when it is used at all ; it is often used as above, and 
there it stands for "gentlemen" to correspond with 
"ladies." The apostrophe is always outside, but merely 
for the reason stated, in such use. There are other p>ossible 
uses — bad ones — in which the ap)ostrophe would properly 
be before the s. 

Should the Abbreviation "viz." be Marked with 
A Period?— R. F., Detroit, Michigan : "I understand that 
the letters viz stand for an abbreviation of videlicet, and that 
the z is a sign of abbreviation in itself. If my understand- 
ing is correct, why is the period used after the letters viz as 
a sign of abbreviation ? Is it not unnecessary ? " Answer, 
— The period is logically unnecessary, but there is good rea- 
son for its use in the fact that it simplifies practice to treat 
all abbreviations alike. There is no other common use of 
the z as a sign of abbreviation, except in oz. for ounces. In 
good usage the period has always appeared, and it seems 
better so than otherwise, for the reason given. 

Does the Word "Dago" Come from Diego?— X.Y., 
Davenport, Iowa, asks the meaning or origin of the word 
dago generally applied to Italians all over the United States. 
A daily paper answers thus: "The word originated in 
Louisiana, where it at first denoted people of Spanish birth 
or parentage, but was gradually extended so as to apply to 
Italians and Portuguese also. It is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion of Diego (James), a common name among Spaniards, 
San Diego being their patron saint." All the dictionaries 
answer the question in the same way, except that they do 
not specify Louisiana, but say that the word was originally 
applied by sailors to natives of Spanish America. 

"Will," "Shall," "Would," "Should."— W. A., 
Chicago, asks for the rule of usage of these words. Answer, 
— A thoroughly satisfactory explanation of usage could not 
be made without an extended study. Much has been written 
about these words, and each writer gives an impression dif- 
fering somewhat from that given by any other. Shall is 
essentially an imperative word, though it is often properly 
used to express merely determined intention, as if through 
constraint; will primarily expresses subjective volition or 
voluntary determination in the first person, objective in the 
second and third persons. Should and would, in the uses 
that suggest doubt, correspond exactly to shall and will. 
For further explanation, coqsult the dictionaries. If any- 
thing found there is unsatisfactory, write again, and we 
will try to aid in clearing the doubt. The Century Diction- 
ary says : " The distinctions in the use of shall and will and 
should and would are often so subtle, and depend so much 
upon the context or upon subjective conditions, that they are 
frequently missed by inaccurate sp>eakers and writers, and 
often even by writers of the highest rank." 

"Most Perfect" or "Most Nearly Perfect." — 
Detail, Toronto, Canada: "I have had trouble with our 
foreman because of marking a proof containing the words 
*most perfect' to * most nearly perfect.' I queried the 
change. I would like to have your authority as an assis- 
tance in my controversy." Answer, — You did right in 
querying an expression that you thought was not good. 
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and should not have trouble because of it. Conscientious 
work oug-ht to command respect, even if the opinion 
expressed is not followed. It pays, thoug-h, to avoid 
puristic silliness, and that is about the right term for 
objection to **most perfect.*' Of course, there are really 
no degrees of perfection, but expressions of degree in such 
cases are fixed in common use to mean **most nearly yw.r- 
fect." Such expressions are paralleled by many other 
figures of speech, as ** a large farmer,*' when we do not 
mean that the farmer is large, but that he has a large farm. 
Funk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary says, in its ** Faulty 
Diction " department, ** Phrases of this kind are common in 
]X)pular use, and with similar expressions have been em- 
ployed by Shakespeare, Milton, and other great English 
writers." 

A LKTTKR from a proofreader in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
says : ** Please find inclosed draft for $2, my subscription to 
your excellent magcizine. I would feel quite lost without its 
monthly visits. The half-tones seem to be the perfection of 
beauty in that line. And I specially appreciate the depart- 
ment in regard to proofreading. Being a practical proof- 
reader of ab<^ut fifteen years' experience, I look with much 
interest to see how Mr. Teall treats the various questions put 
to him, and thus far I am gratified to see that my own prac- 
tice is in entire accord with his suggestions. However, I do 
not agree with a writer in the January number in regard to 
the use of the comma between the last two terms of a series. 
If we should follow his rule, of placing the comma where a 
(lause occurred in reading, methinks we should have as many 
mo<les of punctuation as there are different minds engaged 
in the work. I am thankful 'that we have a more solid foun- 
dation for our principles of punctuation than the whims of 
the elocutionists — even the laws of the language itself. As 
long as we punctuate according to the rules of thought, we 
cannot go far wrong." Answer. — It is because '* rules of 
thought" differ in different minds that we do not all agree 
in our punctuation. The subject will soon be treated at 
some length in our |>ages. 



WALTER SCOTT 



ANTWERP 



AND THE LINOTYPE 
AWARD. 

Some little confusion of ideas has l>een occasioned by 
recent advertising of the Linotype composing machine con- 
taining facsimile cuts of the medals awarded the company 

at the Antwerp exhi- 
bition. Oblivious of 
the legend on the 
medal : ** Leop)old II, 
Roi des Beiges," many 
have exclaimed over 
the conventional ized 
likeness of Mr. Walter 
Scott, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, on the 
medal. The I n l a n d 
Printer believes Mr. 
Scott has the advan- 
tage of His Royal 
Highness in personal 
ap]>earance and is sustained in the belief by the fact that 
such reproductions of royal features in medals invariably 
improve on the original. In this case, while we have not a 
personal acquaintance with His Royal Highness of the Bel- 
gians, we have such acquaintance with Mr. Scott, and while 
the likeness of the medal to the latter is striking, we 
believe it is no flattery to Mr. Scott to emphasize the fact. 
However, we reproduce the medal design and leave the con- 
sideration of the matter to our readers, with the reflection 
that the association of the type composer with the press 
builder seems very appropriate. 





A Rkpkovinc. Talk With Dolly. 

AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

Mr. R. J. Stein, a New York subscriber of The Inland 
Printer, suggests the adaptation of an old experiment to 
the cuts of the bicycle riders which were published in the 
Januar}' number. Mr. Stein places the illustrations of two 





figures as shown, and if the reader will take an ordinary 
business card and place it edgewise on the dotted line and 
hold the figures and the card close to the vision, the bicycle 
rider will appear to approach the flag holder. There is suf- 
ficient in the idea to render it useful for the business cards 
of bicycle makers. 

THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

Under date of March 25, Mr. F. Horace Teall writes: 
** In answering a question as to choice of a dictionary, in 
the March number, I failed to mention the one I think is 
best. Funk & Wagnall's Standard. This was possible only 
because my reply to the question was confined to the needs 
of such a printing-oflice as the kind mentioned — a small 
book and job oflice. The Standard is far better than any 
other dictionary, even for use in a small office, if its u.ser is 
not too hasty in consulting it. A little discrimination is 
rendered necessary by its scholarly presentation of different 
methods side by side — especially in spelling; therefore it 
seemed best for the particular instance to recommend the 
Webster Unabridged. I did not recommend Webster's Inter- 
national ^ and never will ; it is not nearly as good as its 
predecessor in matters of form, and is not at all fit to be 
compared with the Standard.*' 



The Newspaper Maker is the title of a new weekly jour- 
nal in the interest of newspaper men generally. It is 
bright, crisp and newsj', as indeed it might well be, Mr. 
Frank H. Lancaster, former editor of the Fourth Estate, 
being proprietor and editor. Its offices are 53 Tribune 
building, New York. 
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JAMES W. SCOTT. 

ON April 14, Mr. James W. Scott, proprietor of the Chi- 
cag-o Times-Herald and Post^ one of the best-known 
and best-liked newspa]">er men on the continent, died 
suddenly in New York, from apoplexy. 

Mr. Scott was born in June, 1849, in a hamlet, in Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin. His father, D. Wilmot Scott, 
was a practical printer and moved to Galena, Illinois, soon 
after the birth of his son. The elder Scott became pro- 
prietor and editor of various newspapers, and it was in 
this wise that Mr. Scott beg-an his journalistic career. 

His early 
school days were 
in Galena, and as 
a boy he went to 
thelittle red build- 
ing with the lad 
who has become 
Judge C. C. Kohl- 
saat, and had as a 
com pan ion his 
brother, H. H. 
Kohlsaat. He was 
gr ad uated from 
the city high 
school, and was 
admitted to Beloit 
College. At the 
end of two years 
he starteii for New 
York. There he 
gratified one of 
the phases of his 
many-sided nature 
and served a brief 
engagement as a 
floriculturist, con- 
tributing in the 
meantime valuable 
papers to maga- 
z i n e s devoted to 
this art. 

Washington 
was the next scene 
in his life. He 
went to the capital 
on an invitation to 
fill a ]K)sition in 
the government 
printing estab- 
lishment. He was 
then back into the 
field of his first 
love, and he dis- 
covered the exist- 
ence of a want for 
a newspaper in 
Prince George 

county, Maryland. This was in 1872, and from that time 
to his death he never left the profession. It took him but a 
short time to see his field was too small. He sold out and 
came directly to the Illinois homestead to cooperate with 
his father. This caused the first issuance of the Press. 

Chicag-o was not far from Galena, and Mr. Scott resolved 
this was the only place where the great work he had in 
mind could be executed. In 1875 he came to Chicago, a 
stranger and unknown. The first chance he found was a 
struggling class daily, the National Hotel Repoi'ter, Event- 
ually he expected to make it a general newspap)er, but he 
concluded to relinquish the control of this paper to his 




partner, F. Willis Rice. It was about this time that Mr. 
Scott came within a few days of owning the Daily News, 
That paper then was the property of Messrs. Stone & 
Meggy, and it had failed to go. The capital had been 
exhausted, but efforts to interest Victor F. Lawson had 
proved successful in securing new funds. However, this 
failed to put the pai">er upon a paying basis, and when 
Mr. Lawson was getting discouraged and blue over the 
outcome, Mr. Scott secured an option on his interest for 
$13,000. He held this under advisement, believing in a 
few days the sale could be made at a more advantageous 
figure for himself, but while he waited there came a boom. 

The riots of 1877 
broke out and the 
Neivs caught the 
eye and ear of the 
people. Its cir- 
culation went up 
and Mr. Lawson 
quickly canceled 
the option, and 
the sum of $13,000 
for his share was 
laughed at. 

This dealing 
with Mr. Lawson 
and the near ap- 
proach to the di- 
rectorship of a 
great paper only 
increased his de- 
termination to be 
successful in the 
next trial. He 
started single- 
handed , and in 
May, 1881, an- 
nounced the organ- 
ization of the Chi- 
cago Herald Stock 
Company. He 
associated with 
him several young 
men from Chicago 
dailies, and by 
dint of persever- 
ance and hard 
work sailed 
through the first 
year of stormy 
weather. A year 
later John R. 
Walsh, president 
of the Chicago 
National Bank, 
bought the inter- 
ests of his associ- 
ates, and from 
that time the 
financial and all manner of other success of the paper was 
assured, purely by reason of Mr. Scott's ability and judg- 
ment. 

It was a series of triumphs for Mr. Scott from 1882. He 
surrounded himself with capable men, and from the modest 
beginning the Herald grew. He was soon able to devise 
plans for his model institution, and within a few years the 
magnificent building rose as a monument to his sagacity 
and wisdom as a newspaper man. This prosperity allowed 
the establishment of the Evening Posi^ and within the year 
from its first issue - in 1890 — Mr. Scott was gratified to 
see the new venture following the example of the parent one 
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and established in a building- of its own. Mr. Scott re- 
mained in active and actual command of the papers, but 
found time to give society, travel, art and charity splendid 
patronag"e and attention. When the World's Fair was in 
its infancy he spent nig-ht and day laboring- to secure its 
location in Chicago, and his efforts were so highly appre- 
ciated at a later day that the directory unanimously 
insisted he should accept the presidency. He declined the 
proffer twice on the g-rounds of his newspaper connections. 
His reputation g-rew to be national and international, and 
when he went to London he was elected a member of the 
Cercle de Luxe. Paris honored him alike, but he considered 
those compliments as naught in comparison with the com- 
pliments from those at home. To name a list of his club 
attachments and association memberships is to name the 
leading societies of Chicago and all the fellow craft organ- 
izations of the nation. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 16, Mr. Scott's remains 
arrived in Chicago. Mrs. Scott and the escort occupying a 
private car tendered by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 

The funeral services were held at St. James' Episcopal 
church, on Thursday morning, April 18. The Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, rector of Grace Episcopal church, and the Rev. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
church, officiating. The regular form of service of the 
Episcopal church was followed, and the choir of St. James' 
rendered the music. The burial was at Graceland, in Mr. 
Scott's family lot, and was private. 

Following is a list of the honorary pallbearers, twelve in 
number : William Cullen Bryant, of Brooklyn, secretary of 
the American Newspap)er Publishers' Association. Ferdi- 
nand W. Peck, vice-president of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Norman Williams, president the Chicago club. 
John H. Hamline, president the Union League club. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, vice-president the Fellowship club. A. T. 
Packard, president the Press club. James Griffon, presi- 
dent the Chicago Typographical Union. H. W. Hawley, 
editor the Times-Herald. H. H. Kohlsaat, Robert A, 
Waller, Harry G. Selfridge, Ernest A. Hamill. 

The eight active pall-bearers were selected from among 
the older employes of the Herald^ as follows : Robert Ans- 
ley, Charles L. Loveland, F. R. Van Hamer, Charles A. 
Barnard, A. F. Portman, E. W. Jenks, C. H. Rhoades, 
Frank H. Ehlen. 



MATTHEW B. WYNKOOP. 

FOLLOWING closely upon the announcements of the 
deaths of two noted typefounders — Messrs. A. D. 
Farmer and D. W. Bruce, and an equally noted mem- 
ber of the printing fraternity, Mr. John Polhemus — comes 
the intelligence of the demise of another of New York's 
well-known printers, Mr. Matthew B. Wynkoop, a gentle- 
man whose loss will be greatly felt by a large circle of social 
and business acquaintances. 

Mr. Wynkoop was born in Zanesville, Ohio, February 16, 
1830. In his youth he studied law, but abandoned that pro- 
fession after his removal to Pittsburgh, where he entered a 
printing office to learn typesetting. After uniting in mar- 
riage with Miss Susan Vincent Hanlin, of Philadelphia, he 
came to New York, worked first with Messrs. Baker & 
Godwin as a compositor, and later started in business for 
himself in Ann street. 

In 1857 the firm of Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Thomas was 
organized, their place of business being at 121 Fulton street. 
Six months later Mr. Thomas withdrew, and the firm name 
became Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, which it has ever since 
retained. 

The peculiar characteristics and training of each member 
well fitted them to manage and develop the interests of the 
firm. Mr. Hallenbeck had a thorough practical education in 



printing office from boyhood up. He came from Albany to 
New York, and before entering the copartnership was fore- 
man of the pressroom of Harper Brothers. Mr. Wynkoop 
displayed marked ability and method in conducting the 
financial matters, had a courtly and entertaining manner 
with customers, besides skill and an intimate knowledge of 
his trade. 

At the beginning of their career a large i>art of their 
business was done for other printers ; much was done for 
country merchants coming to New York for purchases. 
Leading p)eriodicals — New York Ledger^ Sunday Mercury^ 
National Bank Note Reporter and others were printed by 
them in the first years of their existence. Later a great deal 
of life insurance work and public printing for the city, 
through the contractors, was executed. 

The firm gradually extended their steam plant until some 
thirty firms obtained power from them in the neighborhood. 
Among the number supplied was the New York Herald — 
in the old building. 

At various times efforts were made to induce the firm to 
go into the publishing business, but they decided strictly to 
adhere to their legitimate calling as printers. 

Mr. Wynkoop had no sons. Those of Mr. Hallenbeck 
were trained in the business and afterward became jjartners. 

Mr. John J. Hallenbeck and his eldest son, William E., 
died within a year of each other, 1890-1891. 

The business in 1891 had grown so large that the firm 
saw the necessity for better facilities and a larger plant. 
The members then were Mr. Wynkoop and the youngest son, 
H. C. Hallenbeck. The former, although still regularly 
and closely applying himself to business, was not as active 
as formerly through physical disability, and therefore the 
selection of the new site, corner William and Pearl streets, 
and the erection of the plant, and the general management 
thereafter of the varied interests of the firm devolved upon 
the junior member. 

They have been eminently successful in their new build- 
ing, as is proven by the vast amount of work done for com- 
mercial houses and publishers and railroad companies, that 
for the latter growing rapidly in volume. 

During all these years work has come almost without 
solicitation, and the secret of success has been due to the 
marked ability of the firm, and their close and continued 
application to business. 

Mr. Wynkoop was a man reserved and unassuming, yet 
genial, cordial and affable to his many acquaintances. His 
death made a manifested impression on the employes of his 
firm, and kind remarks were heard on all sides, when the 
contents of the telegram announcing his death was made 
known to them. 

He had always been considerate of their welfare. They 
attended the funeral services in a body, and were donors of 
large and beautiful floral pieces in expression of their 
sorrow. 



FORMULA FOR LABEL PASTE. 

Mr. John Simson, Hamilton, Ohio, writes: **Will you 
kindly publish in the columns of The Inland Printer a 
formula for making a label paste such as is used on postage 
stamps, newspaper wrappers, etc. Also please tell how it 
is put on by the government — especially on the newspaper 
wrappers." Answer. — Government label paste is made of: 

Dextrin meal. 

Add a small quantity of g-Iycerine. 

Boil about twenty -four hours. 

Thin with cold water to proper consistency. 

If it should crack add a little more glycerine. 

This recipe is also used for sizing and other purposes. 
It is put on as one would use mucilage for any purpose, 
by hand, except p)erhaps with more care. 
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Written for The Inland Pkintkk. 

COMMERCIAL ART-W. L. WELLS. 

BY C. B. C. 

THIS is an ag-e of rare utility, and the limitations that 
hedg-ed in art one hundred years ag-o have been dis- 
sipated and removed with a celerity little less than 
iconoclastic during- the past few decades. In the rapid evo- 
lution of material merits in that profession which for cen- 
turies has been g-uarded with 
an almost idealistic rever- 
ence, neither art nor artist 
has suffered, but the world 
has been the winner, for the 
process has familiarized the 
uneducated and obscure with 
beautiful forms, and the same 
influence has pervaded every 
field of activity. From the 
canvas to the stipple board 
was simply a step, from 
these to illustrative commer- 
cial art a g-radation that 
allowed brush and pencil to 
keep pace with modern prog-- 
ress. Art drew business up to a more elevated plane, busi- 
ness filled the coffers of the genius, and cold type is to<lay 
haloed with ag-arniture rich and splendid as the arabesque 
frieze of an etruscan column. 

No living" American illustrator possesses a j>ersonality 
so vivid as that of Mr. Wells, whose work is seen this month 
on the cover and in the initial sub-heading- panel of Thk 
Inland Pkintkk. Going straight to nature for his studies, 
he has been enabled to make the best of manifestations in 
the commercial field, always adapted to pure ideas of the 
illustrative and picturesque. His versatility is his strong 
advantage, evidencing an inner consciousness that is a 
remarkable conglomerate of color and form imagery. Aug- 
mentatively, Mr. Wells has a thorough technical knowledge 
of all subjects likely to come within the scope of his work. 
There are some of his bits of statuesque figure-limning that 
stand out like samples of the plastic art ; there are many of 
his half-tone new process productions that 
show a delicacy of tracery, an accuracy 
of detail that mellows the theme incor- 
porated with the softest of tintings. 
Ch^ret and Beard sley have the boldness 
of innovators in a marked degree. Akin, 
Mr. Wells adds a certain "up-to-date" 
freshness, with a susceptibility to origi- 
nate skillful combinations in each new 
subject delineated. 

Some of his work has met the merit 
of dearly prized mementoes. In the bird 
and animal life field, lithographic pro- 
cess and water color, his own private 
collection in his beautiful studio on the 
north shore holds the originals of num- 
berless fine efforts, duplicated in gentle- 
men's clubs, private galleries and col- 
lectors* sanctums all over the country. 
Essentially a ** general line" man, his 
themes are varied, and their adaptability 
many-sided. He has undertaken the illus- 
trative with the zeal, passion and ambi- 
tion that inspired some of his best canvas 
work, and a dainty pictorial conceit from 
his easel has the true art idea in graphic 
execution and mechanical finish to the 
last detail. An artist possesses a great 
p)ower when, with one deft turn of his 



pen he can present the grandeur of a mountain torrent 
or the pathos of a weeping child. The world, appreciating, 
realizes a vast benefit accrued when such genius dignifies 
everyday themes with the highest talent. It is because of 
this that commercial art is making such vast strides of 
progress, that it is becoming a distinctive line of busi- 
ness. Evidence is not lacking in the large and growing 
clientele of The Inland Printer; full proof in the beau- 
tiful groupings from the pen of Mr. Wells herewith pre- 
sented. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPINQ AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR. 

Correspondence relating: to this department is respectfully Invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining: to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regrarding: answers g:lven by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

Is Thkke Anything Cheaper than Electrotypes 
Suitable for Bookwork? — This is the inquiry of a sub- 
scriber from Pennsylvania. Answer. — No, there is not. 

Molding Composition for Electrotyping. — A. L. T., 
Toronto, Canada, asks: '*What are the ingredients of a 
g'ood molding" composition for electrotypers' use, and how 
are they prepared ? '* Answer. — There are several kinds of 
molding composition in use. In fact, few molders use the 
same kind, but the best is wax, with turpentine to temper it, 
and with a little plumbag"o — blacklead — added. 

Paste for Dry Molds.— T. C, Kansas City, Missouri : 
** I wish you would tell me how the paste for the dry molds 
is made, such as they use on the //era/d. News and Post of 
Chicag-o." Answer. — I do not know what kind of molds are 
used by the Herald ^ jVews and Pos/, but the very best paste 
ever used for molding machines is made from the recipe pub- 
lished in this paper some time ag-o. It works equally as 
well with wet or dry paper. If it will please you to have 
another recipe I will add the following, and I think you will 
find that the above papers use either this or the one pub- 
lished before: Flour, 5 pounds; starch, 1}4 pounds; pulver- 
ized slippery elm, yz pound ; oxalic acid, 6 ounces ; water, 
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Fkom Oki(;ixal Dkawixc. uy W. L. Wklls. 

12 quarts. Boil in jacket kettle until it is properly boiled, 
when it will turn a gold color. Take 5 ounces of whiting- 
to a pound of paste, mix and sieve for back paste. Do not 
use any whiting- for face paste. Some stereotyi^ers add a 
little dextrine. 

Is Thk Inland Pkintkk Pkintkd from Elixtkotypk ? 
- E. J. S., New Rochelle, New York, writes : '* Being- a con- 
stant reader of Thk Inland Pkintkk, and a great admirer 
of the way the half-tones are printed, I beg leave to ask you 
through your column of queries wliether they are printed 
from electro or from the originals." .inswcr.- -This quer}' 
should have been addressed to the editor of this paper. 
However, as I have knowledge of the matter, I may say 
that Thk Inland Pkintkk is printed from the original 
half-tones, with few exceptions, and directly from the 
type. 

Stkkkotypk Mktal, SoF^r and Hard. — A. McC, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, says: "I would like very much if \'ou 
w^ould write a few good articles on stereotype metals, and 
would like \'ou to tell me if soft metal (which can be poured 
hotter than hard metal) is not better to use w^here there is 
only a small run to be had ? " Answer, — Sometime ago this 
paper published a long article on stereotype metal, one that 
I do not believe that I could improve on, and I believe that if 
you will read it carefully you wmII be better posted on 
sterotype metal than any stereotyper that has not. You say 
that soft metal can be poured hotter 
than hard metal. You are mis- 
taken ; the soft metal is not the 
hottest, although it may look to be. 
The reason for this you will see by 
reading the article mentioned. It 
would be well for you to get some 
soft lead, pure tin and antimony, 
and make a batch of metal, so that 
you can see just what effect the 
addition of each metal has. Fol- 
low the instructions given in the 
article referred to, and you will 
never have any trouble with your 
metal. 

Shrinking ok Typk by Incom- 
pktknt Stkrkotypkrs. — P. R. B., 
Dalton, Georgia, writes : ** Inclosed is a type which is badly 
shrunken from stereotyping. Can you explain the reason ? 

It is a 6-point 'Tudor Black' from the foundry of , and 

was purchased by us December, 1894. It was stereotyped 
from one time only, and the form stereotyjied from was 
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practically ruined, nearly all the type being 
shrunken as the one herewith sent. Our fore- 
man states that one large lot of 6-point type 

stereotyi>ed from in the office, in Atlanta, 

was so badly shrunken that it had to be 
thrown awa^'. We know what causes *high 
type ' from stereot^'ping, but have never before 
run across any that drew up." Answer. — The 
sample sent us was very badly used, and it 
is evident that your stereotyper does not 
understand his business, and his experiment- 
ing is very expensive. The sample has shrunk 
to yV<j of an inch, while it should be yVff (tyi^ 
high). It is the worst case of type shrinking 
that I have ever seen. I do not think that 
your type is as liard as it should be for stereo- 
typing, but if it had proper care it would not 
have shrunk. Your man had better exj>eri- 
ment on old type before he tries to stereotyjie 
new type that he is liable to ruin. 

Outkits kor Elkctrotypinc- X. W. P., 
Harmonsburg, Pennsylvania, writes: **I want 
a good outfit for electrotyping plain type matter — suitable 
for prep.'iring the plates complete and ready for the press. 
It must be the cheapest outfit consistent with good work. 
Size need not be over 4 by 6 inches." Anszver. — A small 
outfit that would do very nice bookwork for the size that 
you mention can be bought very cheap provided you have 
plenty of time. You will need the following articles: 
Molding machine, $150 ; backing pans, S20 ; shoot board 
and two planes, $20 ; saw, $75 ; furnace and metal pot, $30, 
and shaver, $75. You can get along without a blacklead- 
ing machine by doing the blackleading by hand. It is 
slow work, but w^ill answer 
the purpose just as well. 
You can also get along 
without an iron wax pot and 
steam table, but it is better 
to have them. You can get a 
depositing tank made by any 
carpenter, and line it with 
tar or asphaltum. You can 
also use the old-style battery 
system if you do not wish 
to go to the expense of get- 
ting a dynamo. You can 
safely say that you can get a 
nice little electrotype foun- 
dry for your work for $700. 
We have not gone into de- 
tails as to what this consists 
of, but we have seen a very 
nice small foundry equipped for that amount of money for 
the machinery. 

Advick to a Studknt in Stkreotyping. — p. R. B., 
Dalton, Georgia: *'I wish to avail myself of your kindness, 
through your query department on * Electrotyping and Ste- 
reotyping.' About a year since, or possibly longer, I 
induced the firm by which I am employed to put in a small 
stereotyping outfit, although I knew that practically my 
knowledge of the technical part of stereotyping was very 
limited. However, I relied somewhat upon common sense 
and the modicum of mechanical skill which I possess, coupled 
with no small degree of patience and perseverance, to crown 
my efforts with success. I expected to meet with difficulties, 
which I have, and determined to surmount them, which also 
has been accomplished to some extent. So far I have made 
use of the * prepared matrices ' supplied by some parties, 
and to that fact I attribute in some measure my failures. 
Will you kindly state your opinion in regard to this point? 
Removed as I am from a city where I could obtain some 
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practical knowledg-e of stereotyping- by any of the processes, 
I am forced to rely on my personal investig-ation, with such 
limited knowledg-e as I possess, and have been much bene- 
fited by the articles in this department of Thk Inland 
Printkr. I have always been successful in casting- * thin 
plates ' but have a hard time trying- to successfully cast type- 
hig^h ones. I cannot attribute this failure to anything-, as I 
have patiently investigated the several points as they would 
occur to me. I have always used a g-ood g-rade of metal - 
Hoyt Metal Go's * Anchor * brand. I have just ordered 
* Stereotyping^,* by C. S. Partridg^e, and trust that I will be 
aided by the information g-leaned from it. Thanking- you in 
advance for your kindness.** .-Insuwr.— You will never be a 
successful stereotyper unless you start at the beg-inning- and 
learn every part. This you can accomplish by reading all 
that has been written on stereotyping- in this paper during- 
the past fifteen months. It has treated on almost if not all 
the different branches, such as making- paste, matrixes and 
metal, and if you will follow carefully there is no reason 
why you should not succeed. You say you are removed from 
a larg-e city where you could g-et some practical knowledg-e. 
You are just as well off as if you were in a larg-e city. 
You could not g-et the information you want if you were in 
the larg-est city in the United States, as no stereotyper would 
give it to you ; in fact, some of the stereotypers in some of 
the larg-e cities depend on the columns of this pajier for their 
information on points about which they differ. This depart- 
ment is conducted especially to g^ive information on stereo- 
typing^ and electrotyping-, and I will be g-lad to hear from 
you again or give any other information possible. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVINO. 

IIV M. WILLIS. 

In this deiwrtment, queries addressed to The inland Printer reffard- 
inff process enffravinff will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suflTffestlons of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the Interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never l>efore offered to those in interest. 

Chloridk of ALi'MiNirM. J. B., Walker, Iowa, asks 
where chloride of aluminium may be obtained. Answer, - 
Any drug- house, wholesale or retail, can supply you. 

Zinc for Engraving Pirposks. -D. E. T., Arcanum, 
Ohio: **Will you kindl}' inform me where I can secure the 
kind of zinc used in reg-ular eng-raving- houses." Answer. — 
Fuchs & I-»ang^, Chicago, or Schraubstadter, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, can supply you. 

ScRicicNS FOR Half-Toning. L. B. B., Montavilla, Ore- 
g-on : *' Could you give me the formula for coating- the ^^lass 

plate for half-tone engrav- 
ing? Have a ruling- ma- 
chine and more time than 
m(mey." Answer,~-T\ie 
following- has been used 
with success : Dissolve 
pure asphaltum (Syrian 
preferred) in turpentine 
in a hot- water bath to the 
consistency of, say, mo- 
lasses in cold weather. 
2d. Dissolve white wax 
in turpentine in a hot- 
water bath all it will 
take ; this white wax will 
have to be scraped by 
rubbing- the sharp edg-e 
of a knife blade ag-ainst the wax, thereby flaking it. In this 
way it will dissolve more readily and insure what may be 
termed a concentrated solution, all over a C. S. will pre- 
cipitate. Take two parts asphaltum, three parts white wax 
while still warm, mix thoroughly at almost boiling^ heat. 




Fkom Okic.inal Dka\vin<; hv 
W. L. Wklls. 



Not enoug^h wax will cause the coating to chip or be brittle. 
Too much wax will cause coating to be jfummy. The tem- 
perature of the plate when being- ruled will be of more 
imjwrtance, providing- directions are followed, than the 
quantity of either ing-redient. My advice to you would be, 
to buy a screen and not try to rule over. 

Thk Tintomktkr and Its Cost. R. P., Spring^field, 
Ohio : ** In your February number of Thk Inland Printkr, 
p;ig-e No. 460, you g-ive a description of an instrument called 
a tintometer. Can you inform me as to where such an 
instrument could be obtained." Ansicer,—T\\Q tintometer is 
supplied only by the inventor, Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond, the 
Color Liiboratories, Salisbur}', Eng^land. The cost of the 




Skktchkd Fkom Lii-k, hy W. L. Wklls. 

tintometer itself is two g-uineas, and each standard g-lass 
one shilling, so that complete with all the g-raded g-lasses 
the device would come to about /"23. 

Zinc Plati':s and Acid. — S. A. Salisch, Mount Pulaski, 
Illinois : Fuchs & Lang-, Chicag-o, can supply the zinc plates. 
Second. Nitric acid one ounce to twenty ounces of water is 
the formula for etching-. This applies to what is technically 
known as the first bite. Time and space will not allow of 
us g-iving- the process in detail. This will be furnished you 
in book form if required. 

Qualifications for a Dksignkr. D. E. T., Arcanum, 
Ohio, writes : ** I have often desired to become a desig-ner. 
The desig-n on envelope, such as it is, was made quickly with 
a pen and ruler, and not copied. Will you kindly state 
whether, in your opinion, I mig-ht succeed, with proper 
instructions, and experience." Answer. -A. great deal 
depends on your ag-e and circumstances, not to speak to 
your ability, whether you would succeed or not. Your 
sample shows rather more of mechanical than artistic 
g-enius. The practice can do you nothing- but g-ood. Secure 
g-ood exemplars and persevere. 

Transfkrring Pkncil Drawings to Boxwood. — D. H., 
Union City, Indiana : ** Kindly advise me how to transfer a 
pencil drawing to boxwood preptiratory to eng-raving-, or do 
you mark your desigii directly on the wood. Do you put any 
kind of a preptiration on the wooil ? " Answer.-T-AV.^ a 
saturated solution of caustic potash in water, two ounces, 
add two ounces alcohol or methylated spirits, and you have 
your transfer solution. Moisten the paper on which your 
sketch is made between two blotters, and while sketch or 
paper is moist immerse in above solution for from one to 
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three minutes. In the meantime the surface of your block 
should be ready to receive the transfer. Rinse off sketch of 
superfluous solution and place in position on block. The 
transfer can be made as if pulling a proof; if done on a 
press, have soft backing* ; if rubbed down, be careful not to 
spread or stretch original sketch. 

Formulas for Enamel. — A subscriber, Philadelphia, 
writes: **In your January issue you gave a new enamel. I 
followed directions, but could not get the solution to take up 
resin ; instead it remained on top or clung to sides of vial. 
Then I tried asphaltum, but with no better success. Will 
you kindly inform me how to make them combine in next 
issue of The Inland Printer ? '* Answer, — The formula 
to which you refer can only be worked by the most expe- 
rienced operators, and I would not advise you to waste time 
and material trying to get satisfactory results. It is 
antique, as I understand the word, and I would recommend 
you to try one of the many and simple formulas published 
within the last twelve months. 

Half-Tone Plates for Color Printing. — E. H. B., 
Utica, New York : ** Can you inform me if you have any 
issues of The Inland Printer containing a description of 
a process for making half-tone plates for color printing, and 
if so please send dates of issues so I can order them, or if 
you can recommend any work on the subject and the price 
of the same. Kindly answer as soon as possible and 
greatly oblige.*' Answer,— In The Inland Printer of 
October and November, 1894, Mr. Hyslop recommends a 
process for which he will vouch. It is written explicitly, 
but as far as the results are concerned you will have to 
exjieriment and determine for yourself. There is nothing 
published that we know of. Those who have made a suc- 
cess of it are not willing to tell what they know without 
they receive a compensation. The Photo-Chromtoype Co., 
Philadelphia, will name a price if you write to them. 

Zinc Female Dies for Embossing. — J. A. K., Lowell, 
Massachusetts : ** I am very much interested in the art of 
embossing, and have been doing quite a few jobs. What I 
would like to have you answer is whether it is feasible or 
possible for me to learn by any work how to make zinc female 
dies? I have all my dies made by an engraving house at 
present, but it always takes from four to six days. I have 
had the offer of a right to make them several times, but do 
not like to invest from $15 to $25 in something which may not 
be practical. Will you please give us your valuable opinion 
on this subject ?" Answer, — There are some works published 
and advertised in these columns which give more or less 
information on this subject. Direct instruction is best. The 
process is worked by many who consider it a personal accom- 
plishment and would not part with the method unless for a 
pecuniary consideration. The price named is not exorbi- 
tant, and, if satisfactorily worked by the party offering it, 
should be practicable for you. 

Calotype and Other Process Engraving.— J. B. E. 
writes from Zanesville, Ohio : ** I have been a constant 
reader of your magazine for over a year. I am a photo- 
engraver and get many pointers from it. I would like to 
ask you a few questions in regard to a process I read in a 
paper. The process in outline is this — a very heavy piece 
of ground plate glass is coated with a bichromate and gela- 
tine solution, dried and printed behind a good photo-nega- 
tive. After printing it is soaked in water for some time and 
then it is inked up with a good '* litho ** ink, and a proof 
taken by hand. The process is called Calotype. Could 
you tell me what kind of rollers are best to use for this 
work? and also tell me which is the best way of getting 
proofs off ? The writer recommended a litho roller run over 
the paper after laying on plate.** Answer, — The process 
you mention is an old one slightly modified. If you have 
plenty of time and money, not to speak of patience, it is a 



good process for you to try. There are one hundred and 
one (more or less) formulas for swelled gelatine, most any 
one of which can be used in the manner described. Why 
not try one of the many popular ways of process engraving 
that will give better results with less wear and tear to your 
mind and ix)cketbook. 

Printers Embarking in the Engraving Business.— 
F. A. B., Lehighton, Pennsylvania: "As I am quite fre- 
quently called upon and asked whether I could do any half- 
tone, fine art, etching, metal engraving, etc., and thinking 
that this class of work will be all the *go' in the near 
future, I am seriously thinking of undertaking it, and as I 
am entirely ignorant of any of them, which one do you think 
best for me to begin with ? Also what books to get and 
where to obtain them. What tools to use and where they 
are to be obtained ? ** Answer, — In future, when writing to 
any paper, write on one side of the paper only, and put each 
query on a separate sheet of paper. Your wishes will be 
met more readily and you will save delay and annoyance. 
It would be the height of folly to embark in a business that 
competition has almost wholly destroyed, even though you 
were a practical process man and one of the best at that. 
The outlay for a plant would be as much as your business 
would amount to in twelve months — in as great a city as 
Chicago. The best professional in the business today is a 
workman through necessity. Could he but see his way clear 
to bettering himself, say, ten per cent on his salary, he 
would go in as others have done before : cater for work, cut 
prices, and wind up as an employe at an average salary. 
Solicit work, advertise as an engraver, invite competition 
and get your rake-off as hundreds of others are doing 
today. Your inquiry regarding presswork does not per- 
tain to this department. Look under appropriate head. 

Thp:re are no Satisfactory "Easy** Methods of 
Engraving. — O. B., Kountze, Texas, writes : ** Will you 
kindly advise me as to the following : I live many miles from 
any city, where it is possible to get any little job of engrav- 
ing, etc., done, so must be detained several weeks to have 
firms figure on it, which usually results in the loss of the 
work to me. Can you suggest some process of engraving, 
that I can add to my print shop, that will enable me to do 
said jobs ? For example, our state seal was handed me a 
few days since, same being a lithograph, in black, size about 
one and three-fourths inches in diameter, which the party 
desired to have appear on their letter-heads. I sent the same 
to a firm, asking them to give me their figures for engrav- 
ing this seal, so that the print would resemble the copy. 
They furnished the figures and that ended the trade. They 
wanted $16.50 for the engraving and $1.50 more for a stereo- 
type. I have access to a good photo gallery; am a good 
ornamental sign writer, and could design many little things 
that would add largely to my trade, had I some way of cut- 
ting other than by hand.** Answer, — There is no easy 
method that we know of which you can adopt. A zinc etch- 
ing plant will cost you from $1,000 to $10,000, according to 
the amount you care to invest and the amount of work you 
can control or compete for. Then an experienced process 
engraver at a salary of from $35 to $50 per week would be as 
necessary as your machinery and chemicals to do your 
work. We would advise you to write to some of the many 
reliable firms in a city where competition is brisk, and I am 
pretty sure the price you quote will be cut in a dozen parts 
and you will not have to wait three weeks for any job. 



Customers promote sales by increasing the publicity of 
an article through unselfish recommendations. A fortunate 
method indeed, if secured, and the very cream of good adver- 
tising. If an article possess an individuality it will adver- 
tise itself wherever it goes, but if purchasers add a good 
word the seller cannot ask for anything better. — 5". O, E, R, 
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Half-tone engrravincr by 

Grand rapids Engraving Company. 

Grand Rapids, Michif^an. 
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POINTS FOR PRINTERS. 

A PRINTER seems to be most everybody's friend but his 
own. He supplies the bulk of the lubricant for the 
commercial machinery, but fails to use it properly in 
his own behalf. In his work he is progressive, and invent- 
ive g-enius has befriended him to a marvelous extent, but he 

figures advertising 

Long Run ^^^^^ ^^*^ ^ type-meas- 

ly - ure, and not by the rules 

KreSSWOrK ^f trade. An important 

Our Specialty cause of the ineffective- 
Economy and si)eed are of utmost imi>or- "^SS of the ads. of most 
tance nn a big- >)b if the quality of work is printers appears to lie 
not sacrificed. We are equipjied with per- : , c a. \. a. ■l. 
fectinff presses of the hijrhest capacity, in the fact that they do 
which turn «mt the best kind of rapid work a. -^^1 170 fhi» inH 1 viH n- 

in any quantity desired and at the lowest "^^ realize tne inaivlUU- 
prices jKissible to anyone. Our comixisinir ality of their equipment 
room and binder^' enable us to take care . , ^ • 

of any job from start to finish. We are or else do not appreciate 
always ^lad to furnish estimates and sam- ^j^^ ^,^^^^ ^^ calling at- 
tention to it. The chief 
cause is carelessness. 
The invention of machine composition and perfecting 
presses for book work, together with increased illustrating 
facilities, have been the principal factors in cheapening the 
cost of every grade of 
work, and thereby The SeCfCt 
greatly increasing the 

demand. A concern rfc • • 

which proposed distrib- Fine Printing 

uting a large number of is a chain of many links. If one 

nhf^un ilm^mre r.r rata- breaks, the effect is ruined. Lonjr ex- 

cneap almanacs or cata- |,erience and true artistic taste are 



No. 1. 



logues would not find it 
profitable to patronize a 
printing office which de- 
voted its efforts to pro- 
ducing high-class effects 
in typography and 
press work. As the lat- 
ter would be the chief 
item of expense, it might 
be desirable to have the 
composition done in 



necessary in designing' ; the best judfr- 
ment in selectinff paper and ink. A 
complete outfit of the most effective 
styles of tyi)e and borders and com- 
positors who know how to use them to 
the best advantage; pressmen who 
know thoroujfhly how to "make readyj'* 
one of the most difficult processes m 
printinff, and press facilities of the 
very best, are links which have to 
stand the heavy strain. The i>rice 
must also be considered, but not the 
first thing^. We can satisfy you on 
every point. Booklets are now very 
I>opular, and we have made them a 
s{iecial study. Send for estimates and 
samples. 

No. 2. 



such an office and the 
presswork done elsewhere. Yet, would not this concern be 
better satisfied to have its work done by such an establish- 
ment as could honestly advertise in manner of No. 1 ? 

On the contrary, if a 
A Suitable handsome booklet per- 

haps containing half- 
Wedding tones, is the desidera- 

Invitation should be printed in the most tum, a differently 

careful and artistic manner. Nothing" is i»ninr»rk«»H r»flfirt» miirhf hp 

criticised so sharply by ones friends as an equipped omce mignt De 

invitation which is not neat and elegant. expected to do the work 

Depend on us to do the best kind (»f work . . , ttt < j x -iwt 

at the mmt reasonable prices. better. Would not No. 

2 be more likely to elicit 

a response ? 

It would pay best to 

use different copy nearly 

every insertion, or, at 

least, to use a number of 

If a man is judged by the coat he wears, ads. in rotation, having 



No. 3. 



A Mean -Looking 

Letter- Head 

Has kwt many a dollar for business men. 

If a man is judged by the coat he wears, 

he is also judged by the letter-head he r^o-ard for their timeli- 

uses. An artistic and business-like letter- regara lor ineir timeu 

head has frequently l>een a basis of credit. ness. 

It may be looked on as a gtwKl investment. . 

Let us fit your busineas with a jrood a»ut. Observing these req- 

^^j ^ uisites, it might be well 

to launch out in the way 

of No. 3. This suggestion is obviously intended for country 

printers. No. 4 will be more suitable for metropolitan 

printers. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are the merest suggestions as to what can 
be done, and the available material is inexhaustible. Tech- 



nicalities should be avoided, as the general public knows 
very little about the printing business. There is a class of 
work which could be greatly increased if a knowledge of its 

economy were more gen- 

A Successful ^'*'- I--efe'-tothekind 

of matter which is set 

Entertainment solid, such as law print- 
is heli>ed in no small degree by a pro- ing, specifications, COn- 
g-ramme handsomely printed on g^cMxl paper fr-ir-f^ Mn nf whirh 
by an artistic printer. If the i)erformance tracts, etc., Ol wnicn, 
is to be rejjeated next year the programme perhaps, only twenty or 
will be your best advertisement, as it will ,, . ^ 

be kept by many of the audience who thirty copies are neces- 
would hate to throw it away. Let us get a 1 1 h n 11 0- h «»n r h 

one up for you when you need it, and you **^^> ' *4Atnougn eacn 

will see the iwint. We can also print y<iur should be a perfect fac- 

cards of admission so attractively that . ., u ^, ^. » 

they will be irresistible. simile of the others. As 

composition has been the 
principal item of ex- 
pense, this work was, until recently, done on the typewriter, 
which was a laborious process and offered continual oppor- 
tunity for errors. Now, however, through the use of type- 
setting and typecasting 
machines, the cost of this A Pointer 
kind of composition has 

been reduced to such an 

Circular distribution is an important fac- 
rid' 

'y 
creased if the prmter more gienerally knew 
' * ' * — . . .pjirted ' 



No. 5. 



For Business Men 



»»-4-»^4-4U..4. :.-• M^^vm.. ^r.^Ac i-ircuiar «isi.riDuiion is an imixfTLani: lac- 

extent that in many cases ^^^ i„ ^^^ly everj- line of busiiess, and its 

it is cheaper to produce effectiveness could be immeasurably in- 

. creased if the printer more gienerally knew 

printed copies than type- his business. We have departed from 

«.r«-U4^A«^ r^na^ ^XT ^,t•^ A ancient methods, and carry the latest and 

written ones. Would ^^^ ^^tistic styles of tyiie. We have 

not an ad. of the nature ^very means of producinjr the best effects 

^ . and know how to use them. Let us show 

of No. / attract busi- what we mean by this. It may o|)en your 

ness? ^><*- 

^, . , . . * No. 6. 
The consideration of 

suitable mediums is a most important matter, and I may 

discuss it later.- 6\ /!/. Brennan, in Printers'' Ink. 



PAPYRUS AND PAPER. 

THERE is no evidence that papyrus was grown for 
commercial purposes outside of Egypt during the 
whole Roman period, and the industry of its growth 
and manufacture must have been a large and profitable one. 
In the time of Tiberius a sedition was nearly caused by a 
scarcity of paper, and a rebellious papermaker, in the days 
of Aurelian, boasted that he could equip an army from the 
profits of his business — and did it, too. 

Parchment was invented by the Greeks when papyrus 
was scarce, and the middle ages reinvented it. There is 

evidence that linen rags 

Printing Cheaper "^^^^ ^^^^ *" papermak- 

r^, ing as early as the 

— , ... eighth and ninth centu- 

Typewriting ^les. in paper of that 

Lawyers, contractors and all who wish period the fiber was 

any kind of document copied so that .. #j 1 • • tr-u 

clearness and accuracy are. positively Chietly linen. With 

assured, and at less cost than ty|)ewrit- frnr«*«i of rnHnii hemn 

inu, should have them printed by us traces Ot COttOll, Hemp 

on our typesetting machines. On more and other fibers. The 

than 8 or 10 coi)les we can save you . - 

money, and you will have a neatly known specimens are Ot 

printed and uniform c<)py which will rkrifintnl oricrin ttnA ar^- 

last. Estimates on applliition. oriental origin, and ap- 

j^^ .. pear to have been clayed, 

like modern papers, 
the material used being a starch paste manufactured from 
wheat. The oldest manuscript written on cotton paper in 
England is in the British Museum, and dates from 1049 
A. D., and the oldest on the same material in the Paris 
National Library is dated 1050. In 1085 the Christian 
successors of the Spanish Saracens made paper of rags 
instead of raw cotton, which had been formerly employed. 
— Ail the Year Round. 



The Los Angeles (Cal.) Record has placed an order with 
the Empire Typesetting Machine Company, New York, for a 
battery of four machines. 
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DESIGNED BY P. F. PEASE. 

Mrs. Sarah S. Woi.vkkton, of Detroit, Michig-an, has 
dedicated an interesting- book of verses ** to her daug-hter 
and to those friends whose tokens of affection and words of 
encourag-ement have helped her to bind her primroses." 
"Primroses" is the title of the collection of verses, which 
are written in various moods and are of a religious and 
philosophical cast. Mr. Percival F. Pease, of the firm of 
P. F. Pease & Co., is the desig-ner of the cover of the liook. 
We reproduce it herewith. 



NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

A NEWSPAPKK dispatch dated April 20, announces that 
Mr. Allan Forman, who established W\e Journalist^ is ill in 
Italy. The news reached New York by private letters. Over 
a year ag"o Mr. Forman dis|x>sed of his property, ih^ Jour- 
nalist, and accompanied his invalid father to the south of 
Italy. While his parent has nearly recovered his lost health, 
the young- man's constitution has been undermined by a com- 
plication of diseases, and any day a cablegram may be 
received announcing- his death. Ten years ag-o Mr. Forman 
was looked upon as one of the most popular and promising- 
young- literary men in New York. He is thirty-five years 
old. Mr. Forman was born September 27, 1860. 

Mr. William E. Curtis, writing to the Chicago Record, 
says that visitors in New York, particularly from the West, 
always observe the provincialism of the newspai^ers of that 
city, which apj>ear to take little interest in anything that 
occurs outside the field of their own circulation, and contain 
very meager information concerning events west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. '* I have to buy a western paper to get the 
news," remarked a Detroit man at the Holland House this 
morning. *' I read five New York papers last Wednesday 
before I could ascertain the result of the recent election in 
Chicago ; if an equally important election had occurred in 
New York, Boston or Philadelphia, the Detroit papers would 
have given a column to it." That criticism is very nearly 
just. All western papers of any pretensions contain more 



news of general interest than the best published in New 
York. The latter very seldom publish special dispatches 
from western centers of activity, as they pay more attention 
to what is going on in Europe and China. The St. Louis 
Globe-DemocratyioT example — not to mention the Chicago 
papers — prints more special dispatches from every part of 
the United States in a single issue than any two New York 
dailies print in a week. But the New York editor responds 
sententiously : ** Our people are not much interested in 
western affairs." That is the exact truth and proves my 
proposition that the people of this great city are so provin- 
cial, so wrapped up in their own interests, that they do not 
care what happens west of Buffalo. 



BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this deiMirtment special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be ffiven for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of jreneral interest which may l>e 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column Is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
l>e Inclosed In all publications sent for review. 

*' Dkarkst "is the tender title to one of Mrs. Forrester's 
latest love stories, published by Lovell, Coryell & Co., New 
York. It is tastefully bound, but the prcsswork could be 
improved. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The exhibition of a private collection of over four thou- 
sand book plates at Brentano's during the second week of 
the month attracted many connoisseurs and collectors. The 
formation of the collection covered a space of fifteen years. 

F'rom the typefoundry of Wilhelm Woellmer, Berlin, 
Germany, we have received a most sumptuously printed 
and bound catalogue and price list. The contents of the 
book display a selection of printing material myriad in 
variety and excellent in taste. We note many type faces 
that would be of value to American printers. The book is 
a model of presswork. 

Berlin has a new printing trades journal, the Deutschcr 
Buch'Und Steindrucker, of which Mr. Ernst Morgenstern is 
the editor. It is neatly and tastefully printed and aims to 
keep its readers informed on the latest matters in the print- 
ing arts, and is rapidly winning favor both in Germany and 
elsewhere. The editorial offices are located at 19 Denne- 
witz strasse, Berlin, W. 57. 

Thp: a. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company's annual ** Kel- 
logg's Lists " is, as usual, a superior work of typography 
and engraving. The feature this year takes the form of por- 
traits of the leading advertisers and advertising agents of 
the country as separate studies for composite photographs of 
various groups. The composites were made by Rockwood, 
the engravings by H. C. Brown, the printing by the 
De Vinne Press. 

A NOTABLE contribution to the literature of printing 
presses will be found in the monograph by Mr. John 
Thomson, M. Am. Soc. C. E., upon *' Platen Presses for 
Letterpress Printing, Embossing, Cutting and Scoring," 
published by the American Society of Civil Engineers. The 
mechanical construction of presses is taken up in the 
abstract and the theories of the past are explained and the 
evolution to present excellence described. It may safely be 
said that everyone will profit by a careful perusal of Mr. 
Thomson's w^ork. Many illustrations adorn the text, and a 
superb engraving from the painting, **The Iron Worker and 
King Solomon," by Prof. C. Schussele, is given as an insert. 

We have received the April number (No. 2) of the ^Art 
Idols, which contains six fine reproductions of famous 
paintings. Each plate is 14 by 17 inches, and the entire set 
is valuable for the student or amateur collector. In the last 
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number is ** La Guipier/* a beautiful example of the well- 
known characteristics of the famous Bouguereau. Coos- 
mans' ** Cupid as Pilot," Ballavoine's ** Les Indiscrets," 
** Lassitude" by the same artist, Carol us-Doran's painting" 
of the ** Vision," and Caucaunier's ** Noontide Rest," are 
among the most notable of the reproductions, all being 
reproduced in the most artistic manner by the most modern 
process. Price, $1. The White City Art Company, 319 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 

From Edward L. Wilson, New York, we have received 
** A Handbook of Illustration," by Horsley Hinton, one of 
the latest contributions to the technical literature for process 
workers, illustrators, and all who de- 
sire to prepare drawings for reproduc- 
f ^ 1' tion. The ground is thoroughly cov- 

ered, as a glance at the contents will 
show. We give the general heading 
of the chapters, the subdivisions being 
quite extended : Introduction, theory 
and principles of illustration, repro- 
duction by half-tone process, prepara- 
tion of originals for reproduction by 
half-tone, preparation of originals for 
half-tone, line process, methods of line reproduction, ma- 
terials for simple line drawing, comparison of line proc- 
esses, other methods for line reproduction, mechanical aids 
to drawing. The book is well printed on good paper, with 
numerous illustrations and contains 120 pages. Its price 
is $1.50, ix>stpaid, to any address. It may be ordered 
through the Inland Printer Company. 




A Pkactical Jokk. 



CHICAGO NOTES. 

Thk Press Club of Chicago celebrated Grant's birthday, 
on April 27, by a patriotic memorial entertainment at the 
Auditorium. 

Ji'Lius Heinkmann & Company, manufacturers of and 
dealers in printers* sundries, brass rules, leads, slugs, etc., 
have removed from Dearborn street to 199 and 201 East Van 
Buren street. 

Thk Chicago repository of the South worth Paper Com- 
pany, of Mittineague, Massachusetts, has removed from 236 
Randolph street to 257-259 Franklin street. Mr. J. N. Hobbs 
continues as manager. 

Mr. E. U. Kimbark, who for the past ten years has been 
actively engaged with the J. W. Butler Paper Company, has 
resigned his position with them, to become secretary and 
manager of The Paper Mills' Company of this city. Mr. 
Kimbark is well and favorably known to nearly all manu- 
facturers of and dealers in paper. 

McDonald & Rapp have established themselves at 71 
West Jackson street, where they will do embossing for the 
trade and general bookbinding. Mr. McDonald was 
formerly connected with Rokker & O'Donnell, and Mr. Rapp 
is well known to the trade in Chicago. Their outfit was 
furnished by Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. This book- 
binders' supply house has also just furnished an entire 
blank book outfit for Ryan & Hart, printers, at 26 Custom- 
house place. 

The Goes Lithographing Company, located for a number 
of years at 140-146 Monroe street, Chicago, have removed 
their entire plant to the sixth floor of the Rand-McNally 
building, 166-174 Adams street. This change gives them one 
of the finest locations in the country. The building is espe- 
cially adapted for the class of work they do, being fireproof 
and built in a most substantial way, so that the heavy 
machinery and stones required in this business do not affect 
the solidity of the floors in the least. They have over 20,000 
square feet of space, unusually well lighted on all sides, 
good facilities for storing the stones, and other excellent 
arrangements for carrying on their business on a much 



larger scale than at the old stand. They make a specialty 
of lithographed work for printers' use, especially in the 
line of diplomas, bonds, checks and similar work. 

In the column of business notices last month a descrip- 
tion was given of a new type metal. A company to manu- 
facture the new material has now been formed, and a license 
of incorporation secured. The title of the new concern is the 
Indestructible Type Company ; capital, $100,000. The offi- 
cers are : President, George N. Hall, president Citizens' 
Bank of South Haven, Michigan ; vice-president and general 
manager, John West ; secretary, Charles W. Clingman, of 
Chicago ; treasurer, H. B. Thomson, of Chicago. Attention 
is directed to the advertisement of the company in this issue. 

The lamented death of Mr. J. W. Scott has resulted in 
changing the front of newspaperdom in Chicago very mate- 
rially. Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat has purchased the Times- 
Herald and Post^ and the political tone of the papers will 
hereafter be independent of all parties. The democratic 
party is therefore without an organ in Chicago, and a paper 
to meet that need has been talked of, to be called the 
Enquirer, Capital has been subscribed, one of the prime 
movers in the project being Mr. Adolf Kraus, late pro- 
prietor of the Times. Insinuations are not wanting to the 
efi^ect that one of the leading republican organs may be 
veered around by financial gales to point the way to pros- 
perity in an opposite political direction. 

The Chicago house of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding Company, under the management of Mr. S. M. 
Weatherly, is developing many conveniences for its custom- 
ers. Purchasers of body type are now enabled to obtain 
sorts to an unlimited extent without delay, an important con- 
sideration when purchasing type for special work. Mr. 
Weatherly has put in a new form of sort cabinet which holds 
long wooden galleys compactly and conveniently, and by 
means of which sorts are delivered to customers in package 
form, the type on its feet and not knocked down as in the 
old fashion. In addition to the 5,000 pounds of sorts cus- 
tomarily held in stock, the new sort cabinet has permitted 
5,000 pounds of additional sorts to be put in, and another 
cabinet of equal capacity will soon be added. Sorts on the 
point system and on the old system are always on hand, and 
the careful and prompt attention of this house gives its cus- 
tomers as good service as could be obtained of any western 
foundry. 

Handwriting was sent over the wires from the board of 
trade to the headquarters of the 
Western Union on March 26 for the 
first time. Professor Gray's telau- 
tograph will be used hereafter for JK^k^Ij 
transmitting ** service messages" of fllB %^ \ 
the company to and from the board .^^^B ^v jlr ' 

of trade. That is, it will be used ^^^H ^ 

by the operators on 'change to 
notify the chief operator at head- 
quarters of wire interruptions and 
by the superintendent in trans- 
mitting messages concerning the 
handling of the company's forces. 
The machine has been used nearly A Dry Joke. 

a year between the general head- 
quarters and the supply department, 213 Kinzie street. It 
was used this winter by the Telautograph Company, be- 
tween London and Paris, as noted last month. The expert 
under whose direction it was used is Mr. Fred Cushing, 
of Chicago. It is uncertain what application will be made 
of the telautograph as yet, as the invention is still under- 
going improvement. 

One of the most encouraging signs of a successful busi- 
ness is the friendly regard of both employes and customers 
for the head of the establishment. In a marked degree this 
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feeling" is evidenced in the daily routine of work at the 
offices and shops of Messrs. Paul Shniedewend & Co., 195- 
199 South Canal street, Chicago. A few weeks ago the firm 
completed its one hundredth Reliance lever paper cutter, and 
the occasion offering good reason for a little celebration 
was promptly taken advantage of, and an afternoon was 
spent in greeting and entertaining invited guests while the 
employes individually and collectively brought out com- 
mendable talents as musicians, singers, story tellers and 
dancers — one young gentleman, indeed, revealing really 
remarkable skill in ** jodeling,*' receiving unlimited en- 
cores. ** Reliance Paper Cutter No. 100 ** was of course the 
chief subject of conversation among the guests. The vari- 
ous qualities of refreshments, cigars, etc., the interested 
visitors and the cheeriness of the entertainers, made the 
occasion one of very pleasant memory. 

We are glad to see that that jolly old mariner, P. F. 
Pettibone, has been elected commodore of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, writes Mr. Eugene Field, in the Chicago Record, We 
now look confidently for a revival of those prodigies which 
were performed at that time in the history of our Chicago 
navy when that grand old salt, Billy Lyon, contended with 
Sam Raymond for supremacy on the bounding billows. In 
the last race that was sailed during that memorable period, 
Commodore Lyon snatched victory from the jaws of defeat 
by seizing the helm himself and by compelling his boat (the 
Sweet Marie was its name) to jump the breakwater off Van 
Buren street, describing a somersault in its progress and 
alighting keel side down in the harbor, thus winning the 
race by seven lengths, four breadths and eleven thicknesses. 
We have every confidence in Pettibone, the new commo- 
dore of the fleet. He is one of those conservative sailors 
whom we like to do business with. Several summers ago he 
took us out for a cruise on his champion yacht, the Talcott; 
this is one of the noblest craft on the lake, and on this occa- 
sion it was carefully ballasted with baskets of champagne 
and boxes of soda crackers. We set sail at 3 o'clock, and 
Pettibone figured that we would touch at Lincoln Park pier 
about 5. Pettibone himself took charge of the boat, and it 
was a treat to hear him bossing the crew around, for he used 
the nautical terms which we remembered to have read in 
Marryat*s novels a great many years previous. There was 
not much of a breeze that day, and the Talcott did not make 
any progress, a circumstance that inspired Pettibone to 
employ certain language which we did not recognize as 
quotations from Marryat. The Talcott just luffed, and sot, 
and hove, and settled, and backed, and likely as not the 
whole cargo of us would have been wallowing there in the 
harbor to this very day if, after a hot, weary hour of this 
curious performance, Pettibone had not discovered that the 
anchor had not been pulled up. 



OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

At the last regular meeting of the Adams and Cylinder 
Press Printers' Association, No. 51, New York, the foUow- 
i"gr gentlemen were elected as delegates to represent that 
union at the seventh annual convention of the International 
Printing Pressmen's Union of North America, to be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, beginning June 18, 1895 : Messrs. 
Benjamin Thompson, William J. Kelly, John F. McCormick 
and Frank J. Biemer, delegates ; Thomas Bryson and 
Charles H. Tompkins, alternates. 

A DISPASSIONATE Consideration of the present evolu- 
tionary condition of the printing trade and the unsatisfac- 
tory and unsettling attitude of the workmen's unions con- 
nected with the printing arts must convince even the most 
optimistic person that the year 1895 should not be allowed 
to pass without some serious effort being made to harmonize 
the organizations which have drifted apart from one another 



in antagonism — more, we are pleased to think, from misun- 
derstanding than from direct offensiveness. The Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen's Union will hold its annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia next June, and the presumption is 
that its relations with the International Typographical 
Union will be again freely debated and argued over. Both 
organizations are fixed in the rectitude of their views. The 
solution of the whole matter lies in a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the unions connected with the printing arts. Let 
chosen representatives of the crafts meet in convention and, 
taking our national government as a model, draft a con- 
stitution giving to each trade the completest autonomy, sub- 
ject only to a board of arbiters which should hold session 
at such times as might be decided upon. 



The Twin City Topics began publication on April 20, 
at St. Joseph, Michigan. It is published by the A. B. Morse 
Company, and Nixon Waterman, of Chicago, is said to be 
connected with the editorial department. 



ONE OF WHITTIER'S LAST LETTERS. 

On page 548 of our March issue appeared a note regard- 
ing the Chicago Dial and the opinion of its merits held by 
the poet Whittier. By the courtesy of Mr. Francis Browne 
we now reproduce a facsimile of Whittier's letter therein 
mentioned — one of the last written by him. 
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6 POINT OLD Style no. 8 

The Invention of Printing has always been 
recogfuized by educated men as a subject of much 
importance : there is no mechanical art, nor are 
there any of the fine arts, about whose early 
histor>' so many books have been written. The 
subject is as mysterious as it is inviting. There 
is an unusual degree of obscurity concerning the 
origin of the first printed books and the lives and 
works of the early printers. There are records 
and traditions which cannot be reconciled of at 
least three dislincl inventions of printing. Its 
early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has la.sted for more 
than three centuries, and is not yet fully deter- 
mined. In the management of this controversy 
a subject intrinsically attractive has been made 
repulsive. The history of the invention of print- 
ing has been written to please national pride, 
(ierman authors a.ssert the claims of Gutenberg 
and discredit traditions about Coster. Dutch au- 
thors insist on the priority of Coster, and charge 
Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Parti- 
sans on each .side say that their opponents have 
perverted the records and suppressed the truth. 
The quarrel has spread. Knglish and French 
authors, who had no national prejudices to 
gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without pas.sion, have wrangled over 
tne subject with all the bitterness of Germans or 
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8 POINT OLD STYLE NO 8 

The Invention of Printing has at all times l)een reco^iized by 
educated men as a subject of importance : there is no mechanical art, nor 
are there any of the fine arts, about whose early history so many books 
have been written. The subject is as mysterious as it is inviting. There 
is an unusual degree of obscurity about the origin of the first printed 
books and the lives and works of the early printers. There are records 
and traditions which cannot be reconciled of at least three distinct in- 
vetitions of printing. Its early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has lasted for more than three centuries, and 
is not yet fully determined. In the management of this controversy a 
subject intrinsically attractive has been made repulsive. The history of 
the invention of printing has been written to please national pride. 
German authors assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit traditions 
about Coster. Dutch authors insist on the priority Coster, and charge 
Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Partisans on each side say that 
their opponents have perverted the records and suppressed the truth. 
The quarrel has spread. English and French authors, who had no 
national preiudices to gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without passion, have wrangled over the subject with all the 
bitterness of Germans or Hollanders. In this, as in other quarrels, there 
are amusing features, but to the general reader the controversy seems 
unfortunate and is certainly wearisome. It is a greater misfortune that 
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POINT OLD Style no 8 

The Invention of Printing has at all times been recognized by 
educated men as a subject of importance : there is no mechanical 
art, nor are there any of the fine arts, about whose early history so 
many books have been written. The subject is as mysterious as it is 
inviting. There is an unusual degree of obscurity about the origin 
of the first printed books and the lives and works of the early 
printers. There are records and traditions which cannot be recon- 
ciled of at least three distinct inventio?is of printing. Its early his- 
tory is entangled with a controversy about rival inventors which has 
lasted for more than three centuries, and is not yet fully determined. 
In the management of this controversy a subject intrinsically at- 
tractive has been made repulsive. The history of the invention oi 
printing has been written to please national pride. German authors 
assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit traditions about Coster. 
Dutch authors insist on the priority of Coster, and charge Gutenberg 
with stealing the invention. Partisans on each side say that their 
opponents have perverted the records and suppressed the truth. The 
quarrel has spread. English and PVench authors, w^lio had no 
national prejudices to gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without passion, have wrangled over the subject with all 
the bitterness of Germans or of Hollanders. In this, as in other 
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7 POINT Old Stylb no 8 

The Invention of Printing has always 
been recognized by educated men as a sub- 
ject of importance : there is no mechanical 
art, nor are there any of the fine arts, about 
whose early history so many books have 
been written. The subject is as mysterious 
as it is inviting. There is an unusual degree 
of obscurity concerning the origin of the first 
printed books and the lives and works of the 
early printers. There are records and tradi- 
tions which cannot be reconciled of at least 
ihree distinct inventions of printing. Its 
early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has lasted for 
more than three centuries, and is not yet 
fully determined. In the management of 
this controversy a subject intrinsically attrac- 
tive has been made repulsive. The history 
of the invention of printing has been written 
to please national pride. German authors 
assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit 
traditions about Coster. Dutch authors in- 
sist on the priority of Coster, and charge 
Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Par- 
tisans on each side say that their opponents 
have perverted the records and suppressed 
the truth. The quarrel has spread. Knglish 
and French authors, who had no national 
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AMERICAN 

Boston, 144-150 Congress St. 
New York, Rose and Duane Sts. 
Phii^dei^phia, 606-614 Sansom St. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water Sts. 
Buffalo, 83-85 EHicott St. 

PlTTSBLRGH, 308 Wood St. 



TYPE FOUNDERS* CO^/IPANY 

Cleveland, 239-241 St. Clair St. 
Cincinnati, 7-17 Longworth St. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe St. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron St. 
St. Louis, P^ourth and Elm Sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First Ave., South 



St. Paul, 84-86 East Fifth St. 
K-\NSAS City, 533-535 Delaware St. 
Omail\, 1118 Howard St. 
Denver, 1616-1622 Blake St. 
Portland, Second and Stark Sts. 
San Francisco, 405-407 Sansome St. 
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Ronaldson Gothic Series . . . 



Originated by MACKtLUII, SMITHS AJORDAM BRANCH, PHIUOtLPHIA 



48 PoniT 



SA 7a •? 16 



Autumn MORNING Scenes 



6A Oa $6 80 



Pertinence Promptly Answered 
ELECTRICAL SURPRISE 



8 A 12a $4 06 



24 POIHT 



lOA 16a $3 70 



Mistletoe Boughs Laughable Comedians 
SUSPENDED MERRY-MAKING 



18 POINT 



12A 18a $3 16 



18 A 28a $3 16 



Youngsters and Patriarchs Loaded with Creature Luxuries 

ATHLETIC CONTEST GROANING TABLES 



12 POINT 22A 34a $3 10 

Treasures from Fairyland Domains 
STOCKINGS OVERFLOWING 

8 POINT 38A 66a $3 10 

Encountered in Wriggling Down Modern Stovepipes 
TRIBULATIONS OF SAINT NICHOLAS 



28A 46a $3 10 



Morpheus Frustrates Wide-Awake Curiosity 
AWAITING THE PATRON SAINT 



6 POINT 



40A 60a $3 10 



Christmas Opportunity to Gladd«n th« Fac« of Misfortune 

WELCOME AS FLOWERS IN SPRINGTIME 

ia34S678QO 
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All sizes lining together at the bottom 
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AMERICAN XYPE FOUNDERS' COMPANY 



Boston, 144-150 Congress St. 
New York, Rose and Duane Sts. 
Phii.adei,phia, 606-614 Sansom St. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water Sts. 
BUFFAI.0, 83-85 Ellicott St. 
Pittsburgh, 308 Wood St. 



Ci.EVEi.AND, 239-241 St. Clair St. 
Cincinnati, 7-17 Longworth St. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe St. 
M11.WAUKEE, 89 Huron St. 
St. Louis, Foiulh and Elm Sts. 
M1NNEAP01.IS, 113 First Av., South 



St. Paul, 84-86 East Fifth St. 
Kansas City, 533-535 Delaware St. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard St. 
Denver, 161 6-1 622 Blake St. 
Portland, Second and Stark Sts. 
San Francisco, 405-407 Sansome St. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

John H. Ritchie, Waverly, Illinois, is a printer who knows how to dis- 
play tyi>e to advantagt!. The samples .sent by him are in good taste, and the 
presswork is fair. 

Fkom the Journal Publishinsr Comi>any, Bangor, Maine, a business card 
in three colors, of no extraordinary merit. If the green border-work was 
omitted the card would have a far neater appearance. 

A BU.siNKSS card of the Kej'stone Printing" House, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in two colors and silver bronze, is a neat sample of designing- and job 
composition. The work was done by F. J. Fenstermacher. 

Fkom the O/'.smrr, Montague* Michigan, a bill-head and letter-head, 
each in two colors. The letter-head is fairly good, but the bill-head would be 
improved bj' setting the date line much smaller and " The Observer " con- 
siderably larger. 

The Edward F. Anderson Company, Ltd., Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, forward a sample of half-tone printing in six colors, which 
forms a very attractive advertisement card. The colors are evenly printed 
and accurately registered. 

Fleming, Schillek Si Caknrick, of 256 West Twenty-third street, 
New York city, are making a bid for high-class printing by the is.sue of 
cards and circulars executed in an admirable manner. The comjjosition and 
presswork, and arrangement of colors, are very effective. 

A FEW samples of commercial work of a very ordinary character have 
been received from C. W. Ames, with the (ienoa Tribune, Genoa, Cayuga 
county, New York. The bill-head is a fairly good sample of comfxisition, but 
the Weekly Gleaner card is lacking in strength and beauty. 

H. H. Knekk, with the Welt-Bote Publishing Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has .studied well the art of display in ty|)e composition, as 
shown by his production, " Aids for the Home," a neatly printed booklet of 
sixteen pages and cover. The presswork is equal to the composition. 

J. M. Israel, Jr., Asheville, North Carolina, forwards a package of 
general job work which is well up to the average in that cla.s8; also some 
copies of the Asheville Neivs aud Hotel Reporter^ a neat sixteen-page octavo 
publication, on which both the composition and presswork are good. 

W. H. Rickey, with the Standard Manufacturing &. Printing Com- 
pany, Butte, Montana, is an artistic letterpress printer, as the samples of 
work forwarded by him give ample evidence. The business cards esfiecially 
are well displayed, and are neat and tasteful in appearance. The circular 
announcing the Jebul of the partnership concern is an excellent arrangement 
of tyjKjgraphy and harmonious dis|>osition of color. 

The name of Raynor &. Taylor, Detroit, Michigan, is almost synonymous 
with "excellence" when ap])lied to letterjiress printing. Their programme 
of the tenth annual banquet of the Michigan Club is a fine' specimen of deli- 
cate treatment in colors and arrangement of tyjiography. The Calvert 
Lithographing Company, of Detroit, are also deserving of a meed of praise 
for their artistic treatment of the cover pages of the programme. The 
whole work is a production of which the best high-class printing house in the 
United States might feel proud. 

By favor of the Grand Rapids Engraving Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, we have received a copj' of the New England Furniture Com- 
pany's " Kalendar Katalogue '* 
for 1895. The design is unit^ue, 
being a catalogue with calendar 
attachment, i^erforated so that 
when the calendar has served its 
purix)«e and been di.scarded, the 
catalogue, with its numerous fine 
engravings, is still complete. The 
cover is handsomely printed in 
colors and silver and finely em- 
bossed. 

The Post-Express Printing 
Company, Rochester, New York, 
evidently employ a first-class staff 
of compositors and pn»8smen. The 
samples of general commercial 
work received from them bear the impress of artistic treatment. S<mie 
circulars set in Jenson Old Style and printed in red and black are siM»cially 
attractive, and a booklet describing the esculent qualities of Shn»pshire 
and Southdown sheep is a veritable chefiPa'uvre of printorial art, admirably 
illustrated with fine half-tones. The presswork is unu.sually good. 

From Mr. Carl H. Heintzmann, 234 Congress street, Boston, Ma.ssachu- 
setts, we have received a number of specimens of printing which display the 
careful study of an artist for refined effects. The combinations are com- 
mendable for their simplicity and directness. Included with the samples is a 
copy of The H'heelwomait^ which is excellently and tastefully printed. A 
noteworthy departure in the pajwr is a peculiar use of large initials with the 
head lines of articles. 

The work submitted by Luther Emerson, with Pryor, Barstow & Par- 
sons, San Rafael, California, gives evidence that he has made good use of his 
opportunities, as, according to his statement, he has been "a morning comp. 
the most of his life and has picked up his knowledge of job composition 
through observation and study.'* You have done well, Luther, as the cards, 
bill-hv^ads, letter-heads, etc., are excellent examples of display comixisition, 
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with a tendency, however, to use ornaments and " flub-dubs " too freely. The 
plainer your work is, the better it will be. Do not try to ornament over much. 
Your conception of contrast is admirable, aud your spacing is verj' good. 

A novelty in the form of a programme printed on wall pai>er reaches 
us from the office of the Free Press Printing Company, Mankato. Minnesota. 
It conveys the idea of being printed in four cokirs, whereas it is only printed 
in one (black) the other three being furnished by the design on the paiier. 
For a cheap, yet attractive, ]>rogramme, and also as an ad verti.sement for 
the wall ])a|)er dealer, the idea is very suggestive. 

A short time ago we noticed in this column the sixtieth anniversarj* 
.souvenir of the United Brethren Publishing House, of Dayton, Ohk». We 
now acknowledge the receipt of a 
hand.somely printed i>amphlet, thirty- 
two pages and cover, entitled " After 
Sixty Years: Attention ! Front 
Face! Forward March!" It is finely 
printed on enameled stock, and illus- ^ 
trated with portraits of the heads of 
departments, from the president down 
to the engineer, and half-tone views 
of the various dei>artments. It is 
neatly gotten up and worthy of pre- 
.servation. 

The Dorsey Printing Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, forward a catalogue 
of eighty-four pages and cover, which 
shows neatness in comixjsition and 
care in presswork, the c<)ver of which 
has the principal line printetl in gold, 
embos.sed, which sets it off to advan- 
tage. Another catalogue by the same 
company, of a later date, has a cover 
printed in red, blue and gold, which is 
very neat and artistic in execution. 
Other samples of work show that this 
office is fitted with all modem up-to- 
date material, and that they are 
capable of turning out work of every description with satisfaction to their 
customers. 

Th e Sparrell Print, Boston, Mas.sachusetts, Is a concern that knows how 
to get up an attractive booklet for at least one of its customers. The .sample 
submitted, bearing on the a»ver-page the title ** D. 6l T.,*' is well designed 
and handsomely printed. That the Sparrell Print is acquainted with the 
needs of the present time is well illustrated by the following lines culled from 
an eight-page brochure i.ssued by them : 

** Or i^erhaps you have the antiquated notion in your mind 
That printing is but setting type. If so, we think you'll find 
That tyi)e alone on paper, while it may look very nice, 
Needs printers' brains behind it, or it won't 

Cut Ice." 

The a. B. Morse Company, St. Joseph, Michigan, have forwarded some 
s|)ecimens of their admirable work, among which none awakens more interest 
than the Memoriam Song by the western jxiet Nixon Waterman, entitled 
" Song and Sigh," treating of the melancholy event of the foundering of the 
steamship Chicora, on January 21, 1895, in Lake Michigan. The words have 
been set to music by Arthur W. Nelson, and the A. B. Morse Compan}' have 
printed the music in regulation size, Illustrated with a view of the ill-fated 
ve.ssel. The mechanical portion of the work is without doubt above criticism 
— the p<ietical and musical portions are dependent on the award of a critical 
publkr. 

Monthly Calendar Blotters. Challinor, Dunker &. Co.. Carson 
street, Pittsburgh, Penn.sylvania; a very esthetic calendar for April, the 
work on which, however, is excellent. The Carthage Printing Cora|>any, Car- 
thage, Mi.s.souri, have is.sued a blotter printed in three colors, showing how 
"your shekels" (si>elled, by the way Sheckles)^ get lost, and how the leak can 
be stopped by using "up-to-date" printing ; amiixisition and presswork are 
both good. Hick.s the Printer, Berlin, Wisconsin, sends to his i)atrons a 
neatly-printed blotter emblematical of the spring. John T. Palmer, 406 Race 
street, Philadelphia, has gotten out a handsomely printed blotter for April, 
the design and coloring being very pleasing to the eye. Adam Deist, West 
Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in his latest blotter, recommends 
'* For That Tired Feeling " a " Dose of Printer^ s Juk "; which is good advice, 
and should be heeded by the patient — the Public. 
newspapers. 

The Hudson (Mich.) (iatette, is a neatly printed eight-page six-column 
folio, aimjKisition—esixjcially the displayed advertisements — and pressv^-ork 
are giKid. 

The "Elks' Edition" of the Sittnrday Times, of Anderson, Indiana, is a 
well-printed eight-page pajier profusely illustrated with half-tone jxirtraits 
of prominent Elks and of the scenes celebrating the anniversary. 

The North Star, of Westfield, Mas.sachusett.s, is a brightly scintillating 
orb, scattering luminosity in every direction. Its literary composition is 
excellent, and its tyjMjgraphical get-up is admirable —comixisition and press- 
work being of a high order of merit. 

Public Opinion, Cresco, Iowa, is a twelve-i>age six-column quarto, con- 
ducted by S. C. Harris. It has the making of a good weekly paper in it, as 
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its style is gpood, and its comiMiKition, make-up and presswork a little above 
the avera^ of the weekly country newspaper. 

The Williamsiwrt (Pa.) I>at7y Sun — Centennial Edition— of April 17, 
1895, Is a mammoth paper of twenty eiiifht-column folio i>afjres, filled with news 
of the present and historical sketches of the past. Portraits of early settlers 
and promincmt citizens adoni its i>ages, and views of the principal buildings 
are shown. It is a tribute to the energ-y of John R. Bixler, the manaifing* 
editor, and Georfre E. Graff, the business manaj^er. Composition, make-up 
and presswork are all g-ood. 

The Lafayette (Ind.) Daily Courier^ of April 16, spreads itself over 
twenty-four six-column paires of finely printed matter, well illustrated, and 
on g'ood stock, demonstratinff that the manaifement of the journal has suffi- 
cient enterprise to meet the requirements of an all-absorbinff public in the 
matter of giving- a large and admirably printet! pai^er for a small invest- 
ment of capital. 




**In thk Spring a Young Man's Fancy," etc. 

TRADE NOTES. 

Wallace & Lockwood, designers and engravers, have 
removed from Lincoln, Nebraska, to Omaha. 

The George W. Prouty Company, makers of the Prouty 
job presses, Boston, have removed from 128 Oliver street to 
102 High street. 

The Omaha Directory Company has issued its first 
directory of Omaha, it having succeeded to the busine.ss of 
the Wolfe Directory Company. 

A weekly paper printed in Russian characters has been 
running in Jersey City for the past two years. The Ru.ssian 
type used was made by the American Type Founders* Com- 
pany, in its New York branch. 

The Franklin Printing and Engraving Company have 
purchased the entire plant and good will of the Bellman 
Brothers Company, Toledo, Ohio. The business of the new 
company will be under the management of Mr. Charles N. 
Bellman. 

The partnership between William F. Vanden Houten 
and John Harding, under the firm name of Vanden Houten, 
& Co., printers, 247 Pearl street. New York city, has been 
dissolved, Mr. Harding withdrawing. The business will 
be continued under the old name at the same address by Mr. 
Vanden Houten. 

The copartnership heretofore existing between William 
C. Jupp and Edgar H. Shook, under the firm name of Jupp 
& Shook, dealers in type, paper and printers* supplies, 123 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan, has been dissolved, 
Mr. Shook retiring from the firm. The business will here- 
after be conducted by Mr. Jupp. 

The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing- Com- 
pany have issued a very dainty little leaflet, calling atten- 
tion to their ** New Model " web machine. The performance 
of this new press in the offices where it has been established 
has been quite remarkable, and the advantag"es of the 
machine are very attractively set forth in this tasty produc- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained by addressing the 



New York office, 1 Madison avenue, or the Chicag-o branch, 
334 Dearborn street. 

The 1895 catalogue and price list of the Chicago Paper 
Company, 120, 122 Franklin street, Chicago, is out. Their 
line of cardboards and papers includes all the grades 
required by printers, and is especially complete this year. 
The catalogue also gives the prices of the writing papers 
shown in their new sample book, mention of which was 
made in our last number. 

During the past month the Thorne Typesetting Machine 
Company has installed new machines in the following, 
among other cities: Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chicago, 111.; Galesburg, 111.; 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Port Townsend, Wa.sh.; Portland, 
Ore.; Providence, R. I.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Northampton, 
Mass.; Brocton, Mass., etc. 

The Whiting Pai)er Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, have issued a little leaflet, the inner pages of which 
are made of their ledger paper, ruled in the form of a blank 
book. The idea of printing the testimonials upon the credit 
side of the ledger, under the inscription '* credit where 
credit is due," is an original one, and the leaflet forms 
an attractive style of advertisement. 

The American Type Founders* Company's new Philadel- 
phia Lining Gothics, shown in our advertising pages last 
month, had an immediate success. The series is remarkably 
complete, including ninety fonts in all. In the extended 
series a great improvement over ordinary extended type is 
secured by using the company's mortised type patent, this 
being particularly noticeable in combinations of letters such 
as LV and AT. 

The Gill Engraving Company, 104 Chambers street. New 
York, have recently issued Part 2 of their half-tone speci- 
mens, the subjects this time being portraits. The exquisite 
delicacy of the cuts, with their rare distinctness and soft- 
ness make these specimens models of process work. The 
cover design, by Bradley, is a beautiful and simple concep- 
tion — effective with the effectiveness that marks Bradley's 
work with individuality and charm. 

Specimen sheets of Jenson Old Style issued by the 
American Type Founders' Company, show on each page 
initials and side and head ornaments, which do much to 
enhance the effect. We are informed that the company is 
prepiaring a series of these initials and ornaments. The 
Jenson series has lately been used with telling effect by the 
DeVinne Press in producing "Kellogg's Lists" for the 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Compiany. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Fuchs & Lang, we are 
in receipt of their very handsome catalogue and price list of 
lithograph and printing machinery. The pamphlet gives 
illustrations and descriptions of their lithographic presses, 
printing presses, hand presses, stone planers, embossing 
machines, ink mills and other machinery manufactured by 
them. Copies of this catalogue can be had by addressing 
the firm either at Chicago or New York. 

Barnhart Bkos. & Spindler are making some changes 
in their traveling assignments which will be of interest to 
the many printers of the country who meet these well-posted 
missionaries and enjoy their frequent calls. Their Mr. C. S. 
Brown will have the field of Michigan and Indiana, where 
for many years he represented another house. Mr. W. F. 
Cornell will resume his old territory of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. C. H. Jones will represent the firm of 
superior copper mixed type in the state of New York. 

We acknowledge receipt of specimen book of inks, i.ssued 
by the F. E. Okie Company, Kenton place, Philadelphia, a 
very tastefully gotten up pamphlet, showing the inks manu- 
factured by this company. Their productions include all 
the new shades of color, some especially adapted for 
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half-tone printing-. The frontispiece of the specimen book 
is a specimen of half-tone printing in three colors — yellow, 
red and blue — from plates made by the Photo Chromotype 
Company, of Philadelphia, the firm who made the plates 
for the front cover of this issue of The Inland Printer. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column Is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this Journal. 



The Armor Glue Works, of Chicago, are manufacturing 
a tablet composition, and although the article has been but 
recently introduced to the trade, the large demand it already 
enjoys is proof of its fine quality. It has great strength 
and flexibility, and is exceedingly popular with tablet 
makers, printers, bookbinders, paper manufacturers and 
lithographers. 

**The Practical Printer," by H. G. Bishop, has 
reached its third edition and has been increased in value 
by a chapter on proofreading. Mr. Bishop is to be congrat- 
ulated u|K)n the success of this and his other books for 
printers. He has a style in writing on technical subjects 
which is peculiarly his own, and can give much practical 
information in a few words. The book contains 200 pages, 
bound in cloth, and can be obtained of the author, Oneonta, 
New York, and through all typefounders and dealers. 



THE "AUTOMATIC" TIME DATER. 

This little machine will be found to be a blessing in dis- 
guise by every printing office which turns out enough work 
to be worthy of the name. It records the time when an 
order is received, when copy is sent to composing room, 
when proof is sent, when returned, 
when form goes to pressroom, when 
printed and when shipped. It is a 
perfect timekeeper and has no rub- 
ber type to be constantly cleaned, 
no jumping minute wheels, and 
requires no daily setting and adjust- 
ing. It is wholly automatic, requir- 
ing only the attention to be given an 
ordinary clock, and is the only time 
dater with a continuous revolving 
minute dial giving at any instant 
a clear and legible imprint of the 
passing minute or fraction of a minute. Its many admira- 
ble features and its low price should commend it to every 
owner of a printing office. Further information may be 
obtained from the ** Automatic ** Time Dater Company, 218- 
220 Fulton street, Brooklyn, New York. Their advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue. 




GEORGE E. LLOYD & CO. 

A representative of The Inland Printer recently had 
the pleasure of inspecting the establishment of George E. 
Lloyd & Co., corner of Canal and Jackson streets, Chicago, 
manufacturers of electrotypers', stereotypers' and engrav- 
ers' machinery, through the courtesy of Mr. Williams, the 
manager. An examination of the plant only served to 
emphasize the understanding which everyone connected with 
printing and engraving already has, that this concern is as 
well able to produce the most improved machinery in its 
particular line as any establishment in the country. One 
advantage which they jwssess over other houses is, that they 
make all machinery on the premises, and are not dependent 



upon outside concerns for any material entering into their 
output. They can furnish complete outfits, and those plac- 
ing orders with them can rest assured that all requirements 
will be filled in a satisfactory way. Besides all the regular 
machinery intended for electrotypers, stereotypers and zinc 
etchers, they build dynamos, every part being manufactured 
under their own supervision. One of their specialties is the 
manufacture of iron bases for newspaper matter. They em- 
ploy seventy-five hands, forty of these being kept exclusively 
upon electrotype and stereotype machinery. Whether want- 
ing circular saws, trimming machines, drills, beveling 
machines, routers, matrix rolling machines, or any tools or 
machinery desired for the use of the trades mentioned above, 
intending purchasers can do no better than to send for their 
complete catalogue. 



EAGLE PRINTING INKS. 

Last month we announced the establishment of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Eagle Printing Ink & Color Works, of 
New York, who had taken quarters at 152 Monroe street, 
Chicago, placing the office in charge of Mr. Walter S. 
Parker, formerly connected 
with the company in New 
York city. Mr. Parker is 
well known to all the print- 
ers and publishers of Chi- 
cago and the West, and his 
friends will be glad to see 
him located again in that 
city. He has been in the 
printing business in C h i- 
cago for a number of years, 
and was formerly the pub- 
lisher of the Ink Fiend y an 
advertising publication, and 
was also at one time con- 
nected with Lord & Thomas 
in the advertising business. 

The half-tone shown herewith is made from a recent photo- 
graph of the gentleman. The colored insert in this issue of 
The Inland Printer presents a number of the colors 
made by Mr. Parker's company, and will no doubt be 
examined with pleasure by printers and others interested 
in typography and in the purchase of printers' ink. 




THE "VEST POCKET MANUAL." 

The Inland Printer *'Vest Pocket Manual of Printing" 
seems to be meeting with positive success and everyone 
who has seen it speaks in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion about the little work. Orders from dealers are coming 
in with surprising regularity, and it can now be found on 
sale at all typefoundries and dealers in printers' materials 
in every city. Drop in at your dealer's, take a look at it, 
and order one. The price is but 50 cents, and the value of 
the book is beyond question. Read what people have to say 
about it : 

It is quite a handy little book.— /e. W. Hartnett dr Bros.y Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

It is a ifood tYixvif!:.— Robert Rowell, Louisville, Kentucky. 

It is an interesting- and satrsfactory little hook.—Baruhart Bros, dt 
Spindler, Chicago. 

. It seems to be a most valuable publication —.S7. Louis Printers^ .Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

We are very much pleased with it It seems to be a very concise little 
vdinme.— Central Tvpc/oundry, .St. Louis, Missouri. 

We should think the book would be a salable one.— .9/. Louts lypefoundry, 
St, Louis, Missouri. 

We think it a very gxx>d thing-. — Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The Manual of Printing" is very neat, convenient and useful.— J/tirAV/- 
lar. Smiths S: "jfordan Foundry, Buffalo, Nezv 2'ork. 
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THE EAGLE PRINTING INK AND COLOR WORKS. 

84 and 86 Gold .Street, 

New York. 

\Vm. G. Hoople. E. M. Van Dvck. 

Chinese Black, $1.00 per pound. 



WESTERN BRANCH, 

15a Monroe Street, Chicago 

W. S. Parker, Mgr. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SHOWROOM. 

The illustration herewith shows one corner of the new 
sample room of the western branch of George B. Hurd <& 
Co., 173 and 175 Fifth avenue, Chicago, as arranged by their 
enterprising manager, Mr. Joseph P. Coyle. The view 
gives but a faint idea of its beauty, it being impossible to 
reproduce by photography the delicate shades of the tinted 
jxipers. The walls are handsomely decorated with all the 
latest fashionable tints of correspondence papers, and upon 
the tables are tastefully arranged the various kinds of 
papeteries and novelties manufactured by the firm. Among 
the latest writing papers shown we name ** Emperor Napo- 
leon,'* ** Victoria Plaid,'' ** French Marginal Note" (with 
beautifully embossed design in corner), " Royal White," 



IT WILL PAY 

Photo-engravers to send to Scovill <& Adams Companj% 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers' cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 



THE BEST PAYS THE BEST. 

One of the vital questions that printers have to contend 
with is that of getting the greatest possible product from 
the machinery and the material that can be carried in the 
space at their dispKJsal. To accomplish this end they must 
study the make-up of a machine, its capacity, quality of 
work, power, etc., not permitting the question of price to 
bias their judgment. The Golding Jobber embraces all the 
features necessary to make it the most durable, convenient 




** Prince of Wales Silver Blue," Crane's ** Distaff Linen," 
Crane's Bonds, Crane's Fines and Superfines in all the 
various tints. Their line of novelties is especially complete, 
and their method of putting up and labeling is all that the 
most fastidious buyer could ask. Mr. Coyle would be 
pleased to entertain visitors and have them examine his 
stock, when in the city. 



THE NACEFAS OIL CAN. 

A new, cheap and safe oil and benzine can, **The Nace- 
fas," has recently been placed on the market by Messrs. F. 
C. Wilson <& Co., 239-241 Lake street, Chicago, whose adver- 
tisement appears elsewhere in this issue. The value of the 
Nacefas or safety can was demonstrated to a representative 
of this paper recently. The can was filled with benzine, and 
a match being lit, the oil was poured upon it without fear 
of an explosion. The construction of the Nacefas is simple 
and appears to be effective. 



and profitable press ever invented. To quote from the 
World's Fair diploma, it is **the most highly develoj^d 
type of the modern job printing press." Descriptive cata- 
logue from Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. 



AN EXPLANATION. 

Early in the year 1894 the National Machine Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, sole manufacturers of the M. Gaily 
improved universal printing, embossing and box-cutting 
presses, appointed i/Lr. Frank Barhydt, 606 New York Life 
building, Chicago, agent for the sale of their gootls in the 
the West. Subsequently they made arrangements with the 
American Typefounders' Company to sell their machines at 
all their branches. This, however, in no way conflicts with 
Mr. Barhydt's agency, and his friends in Chicago and the 
West desiring to put in this machine, can still order through 
him if they wish, the same as if the other deal had not been 
consummated. 
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A RHYMING INK-DRUMMER WITH A TURN 
FOR PUNS. 

Messrs. Jaenecke-UUman Co., the celebrated ink manu- 
facturers, have in their employment a road-representative 
who defies the memories of the prejudices of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and upholds the humor of Punch. Below we give a 
specimen of his quality and we trust our readers will note 
that he mixes business with sentiment as only an enthusi- 
astic drummer can : 

THE INK-DRUMMER'S DREAM. 
Almost like far-famed Nubian Black, 

Are your great, lustrous eyes. 
Like our Gloss Varnish f^leaming- brig-ht. 

And of such wondrous Size. 
With teeth as white as Crcmser White, 

And smile so gay and merry; 
How often I have wished to kiss 

Those lips that match Deep Cherry! 
I can but add that you have cheeks 

Like 000 Brilliant Carmine, 
And that it takes to tell the rest 

A muse exceeding- far mine. 
If any blemishes you have 

They baffle my detection, 
I find that like our Printing- Inks 

You simply are Perfection. 
I have found out your leaming'^s g-reat, 

Althoug-h I know "a few/' 
Your stockinffs, dearest g-irl, must match 

Our best Milori Blue. 
That knowing- smile upon your lips 

With wonder oft I've seen. 
You are not quite as verdant as 

Our Deep Imperial Green. 
I'll not propose, for I'm afraid 

You on my suit would frown. 
And that you'd do me up in style. 

As brown as Bismarck Brown. 
But still, should I some day find out 

That you've another fellow, 
I know my face would quickly look 

Just like our Lemon Yelk)w. 
My love for you will never fade, 

Thoug-h e'en my poor heart break. 
My love is permanent indeed. 

As is our Madder Lake. 



F. P. ROSBACK'S REMOVAL. 

F. P. Rosback, manufacturer of wire stitchers, perforat- 
ing- machines and other machinery for book binders and 
printers, for the past five years located at 39 South Canal 
street, Chicago, has just removed to more commodious 
quarters in Machinery Hall, 56-60 South Canal street. In 
the new location Mr. Rosback will be in better shape than 
ever to look after to best advantage all orders for the special 
machinery he manufactures. The automatic wire stitcher 
made by him has a reputation for simplicity, adaptability 
and speed second to no machine upon the market. He makes 
perforators of all kinds, both hand and power, and con- 
structs special machinery of this description for paper mills 
and toilet paper manufacturers. His index and corner cut- 
ters, card presses and monogram presses have been long and 
favorably known to the trade everywhere. In addition to 
the lines of trade mentioned above, Mr. Rosback is largely 
interested in the manufacture of steel posts for fences and 
other uses, the output in this particular line being very 
large. 

A NOVEL TYPE CASE— THE ••SOLITAIRE." 

Louis Tesson and J. E. Genereux, 95 Dwight street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, are the inventors of a type case 
of novel design, for which they have applied for a patent. 
The invention does away with the upper case, having caps, 
small caps and small letters all in one case, which is kept of 
convenient size by reducing proportionately the dimensions 
of each compartment. The chief point of the invention, how- 
ever, is the construction of the compartments on an incline 



to the plane of the base, and by making- the case somewhat 
deeper than ordinary ones. When the type is distributed 
the case is laid flat, and the letters fall naturally to the bot- 
tom of the comjmrtment. When the type is set the c^^e is 
raised to an angle of some forty-five degrees, and the letters 
slide to the opening of the compartments, thus keeping- a 
constant supply within the easiest reach of the compositor. 
As a special offer a case will be sent to any address on 
receipt of $3. — Springfield Union, 



COMPOSING AND DISTRIBUTINO MACHINES. 

From Caslon's Circular^ Spring* Season, 18*)5. 

We think we can claim to have seen and examined every 
composing and distributing machine that has ever been 
introduced to the notice of the printing- trade, and have never 
been much impressed with any of them until we saw the 
** Empire** machines. We are quite sure of this, that a 
composing machine without a distributer — i. e., that class 
of machine for which rows or columns of type must be set 
up before composing can begin — cannot compete success- 
fully in cost of composition with manual labor, nor, indeed, 
save in a few instances, can it compete in speed. 

The most successful of the machines with a distributing 
apparatus has a palpable disadvantag-e to its use throug-h 
the constant breakages and loss of type which occur. The 
considerable number of nicks which have to be cut into the 
back of every type, and their size and depth, diminish seri- 
ously the strength of the types, renderings them less able to 
resist the wear and tear of the distributing machinery. We 
are informed by those who have had ample experience of the 
machine that the loss by breakage of type is serious. Pos- 
sibly this is a defect that can be remedied, but in the 
** Empire'* machine the nicks necessary to the distribution 
of the type are few, small and shallow ; moreover, the dis- 
tributing- manipulation is such as to cause the least possible 
wear and tear or strain on the type. We refrain from giving 
a detailed description of the ** Empire ** machines, for with- 
out a personal inspection of ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ances, mere verbal description without illustration is unin- 
tellig-ible to most readers. Nor shall we make any statement 
as to the working- capabilities of these machines, but con- 
tent ourselves at present with the announcement that a 
practical test of their p>owers will shortly take place in the 
oflice of a leading- London newspaper, and we confidently 
anticipate they will achieve such success as will insure their 
adoption — in newspaper offices, especially — as fast as they 
can be made. We believe in these machines so confidently 
that we have added a nicking machine to our plant, and are 
thus prepared to supply news fonts ready for use in them. 
We advise printers, and especially newspaper proprietors, 
to inspect the "Empire** machines, which can be seen at 
work daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., at 37 Essex street. Strand, 
London. (See advertisement in this paper, pag-e 127.) 



THE •« COLOR PRINTER." 

We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the ** Color Printer,*' by J. F. Earhart, printed 
on i>age 140 of this issue. But few printers, pressmen and 
others connected with the printing- industries appreciate the 
value of this eleg-ant production. Quite a number have pur- 
chased copies and are unusually well pleased with it. It is 
our desire that all who can possibly aflFord it should secure 
a copy of this work, which will soon be out of print. Mr. 
C. A. Keller, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, who has just 
received a copy, says : ** I received my copy of the * Color 
Printer * and can truthfully say that it far surpasses my 
greatest expectations. The book is certainly the finest work 
of its kind I have ever seen." To those who are unable to 
purchase the work outright and are anxious to possess a 
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copy we make the following- offer : Send us twenty yearly 
subscriptions at $2 each, or forty six-months subscriptions 
at $1 each, and we will send you a copy of the "Color 
Printer " free. It is not necessary to send on all the names 
at once. Send them in from time to time, as you can, and 
when the list is complete, we will forward the book by 
express, charges prepaid. It is worth working for. Start 
at once. It will not take you long to complete your list, and 
you will be well repaid for the trouble you have been to. In 
sending the subscriptions always state that they are to apply 
on the ** Color Printer *' club list, and be sure to give your 
full name and post office address in every letter. Keep mem- 
orandum of names you send, so that there will be no question 
as to when the list is complete. We hope to hear from our 
readers in all parts of the country. **The Color Printer" 
is nearly out of print, and the number of copies yet unsold 
is few. 

HARRISON RULE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The convenience and labor-saving value of a compact and 
graduated case of composing rules cannot be overestimated. 
The Harrison Rule Manufacturing- Company, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, make a specialty of these, of which a well-known 
printer writes : ** After a month's trial I have no hesitation 
in saying that the case of steel composing rules received 
from the Harrison Rule Manufacturing Company, Norwalk, 
Ohio, is an invaluable companion to the compositor, contain- 
ing, as it does, all the most useful lengths from 4 to 45 ems. 
Each rule is well made, and has its own niches in the case, 
can be easily removed and readily returned to its place. 
Every compositor ought to have one of these cases, and any 
one possessing so neat and useful an article will not easily 
be induced to part with it." 



*«OUR SUMMER." 

With the spring, winter-weary citizens are considering- 
the advisability of planning for their annual outing. The 
passenger department of the Wisconsin Central Lines has 
just issued an interesting brochure, which will undoubtedly 
aid in determining how the holidays of many shall be spent. 
The brochure is appropriately entitled ** Our Summer " and 
is a complete guide to the resorts of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin lake region. It is copiously illustrated, giving maps, 
lists of hotels with prices and full particulars. 



WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive special want advertisements for The Inland Printer 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The mag^izine is issued promi>tly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the aoth 
of the month preceding". Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to i>arties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 



ALL live printers should have Bi sh op* s ** Practical Printer," 
300 paffes, price $1. Also his |iS;'''*^nK| ** Diagrams of Imposition** and 
"Printers* Ready Recltoner,*' 5() ""^M cents each; the ** Printers* Order 
Book," price $3, and ** Speci j ^'^t mens of Job Work,'* price $2. 
Sold by H. (;. Bishop, 126 Duane [^. ■ street, N. Y., and all tyjiefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful U ^-^H works published for printers. 
Also "The Job Printer's List ■Lh2Mi^l o^ Prices and Estimate Guide,** 
price $1. All who are startinjr in business need these books. 

ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing^ the eiffhty-five designs submitted in the A. A W. 
advertising" competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; % pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cent«. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicajro, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 



DO YOU WISH TO EXPORT your goods, machinery, 
type, material, etc, to Mexia> and South America? Advertise in La 
Rez'iita Tipogrti^ca^ the only journal of its kind in Mexico, and circulating- 
amonij- all printinjf offices. $1 tier year; 10 cents sample copy (American 
stamps]. K. M. VARGAS & CO., publishers, Yrapuat<», Gto., Mexk». 

FOR SALE - - Neat and complete job printing- office, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modem and in ^ood condition. 
Paying^ established trade. Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practical 
man can make g-ood living and good interest on investment. Address 
*'QUAD,*' care Inland Pkintkr. 



FOR SALE — The only daily paper in town of 10,000 ; will 
be sold cheap. Reason for selling", other business. Address BOX 1011, 
Plymouth, Pa. 

FOR SALE — At a bargain, 525 pounds of 8-point Ronald- 
son Old Style; 260 pounds of 6-point Ronaldson Old Style. Type is new 
and complete fonts. Address " S. T.,'* care Inland Pkintkr. 

FOR SALE — Complete stereotype outfit (nearly new), and 
new Pony Campbell Press, 22 by 28. Outfit in splendid condition; cost 
$550; price $300. Press absolutely new, prkie $950. Address "N,** care 
Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — A larg-e Hoe Power Shaving" Machine, for 
plates 23 by 32. Also a Lovejoy Power Shaving' Machine, for plates 10 
by IS. All in first-class order. Will be sold cheap. Address '* P. S. M.,'* 
care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — The model country paper of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in most })rofn"«ssive and pros])erous town in the state ; complete 
modem plant; fine job business; established in 1H85 ; official city pa{)er ; 
republican; $5,000. "RECORD,** Ontario, California. 



for seUinjar* address FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 129 Temple street, Los 
Anifeles, Cal. 

pOR SALE- Complete set of plates of a World's Fair illus- 
^ trated miigazine, including* all the original half-tone plates used in that 

Eublication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages— over 1,000 
alf-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing* for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address " WORLD'S FAIR,** care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — A complete job office and bindery in a 
live manufacturing- city and railroad center of 30,000. Office contains 
two cylinder and two job presses, electric motor, large stereotype outfit, and 
complete layout of type for book and iobwork, besides complete bindery for 
blank book and miscellaneous work. Plenty of work, includmg- good share of 
city and county work. Reason for selling-, have other business demanding- 
my time. Rare chance. Address " C. B. A.,** care Inland Printer. 

pOR SALE — Newspaper and job office, office building 
* and lot; also residence; all situated in one of the best county-seat towns 
in north Texas; office invoices S3,500 — Campbell complete press, six-horse 
enirine and boilej*, 9 by 14 Pearl jobber, 22-inch cutter, and all the body and 
job ty|)e and labor-saving- material necessary — good as new and up-t»4ate; 
cleared $2,648 over expenses last year ; $5,000 takes the entire outfit and good 
will of the business; must have $3,000 cash, balance on easy terms. L. W. 
TYLER, Decatur, Texas. 



I A REVISTA TIPOGRAfICA is the ONLY journal de- 
*-" voted to the printing- trade in Mexico. It circulates among- all printing^ 
offices, and, therefore, is the very best medium for advertisinff. American 
manufacturers can reach a new and profitable market by taking- advertising- 
si)ace in this )>aper. For terms, etc, address E. M. VARGAS A CO., 
publishers, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

p ADDING COMPOSITION — If you want a composition 
^ that the paper will tear away from every time, that never sticks the 
leaves of a copy book together, that will stand byitself till the last sheet is 
gone from the i>ad, send 25 cents for recipe to L. W. TYLER, Dec-atur, Tex. 

not 



POSTAL CARDS REDEEMED — Uncle Sam will 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards ; I will. Send sample, stat« 
quantity, and I will quote price. W. S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 



PRESSMAN — First-class Universal and Gordon pressman 
wishes steady job; terms moderate. Address "PRINTER," No. 134 
30th street Siouth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book " How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printintr and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes." You need it hi your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PRINTING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade 
School, First avenue. Sixty -seventh and Sixty-elg-hth streets. New York. 
Instruction comprises both newsj>ai)er and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting* advertisements, 
cutting and miterin^r rules, making- up, justifying^ and locking up forms. 
The instruction in Jobwork consists of all kmds of mercantile printing'. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 

PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12>^ 
cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound: best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Mana^r PrinUrs^ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

** DECEIVED your * Up-to-Date Ideas,' and think they are 
*^ 7rry good, both in composition and presswork.— William C. Lepski, 
Chicaffo." ' A book of 30 leaves of fine job specimens. Postpaid for 25 cents. 
Address, CURTIS & HARRISON, Norwalk, Ohio. 

SEND 35 CENTS for sample package of the Superior 
Embossing" Composition, if you are doing work in the embossing* line, or 
expect to do it ; you will like it. Made by Superior Embossimr Comixisition 
Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. Our advertisement was omitted inadver- 
tently last month ; you will find it in this issue. 

SITUATION WANTED — By an A 1, up-to-date pressman; 
experienced on cylinder and platen ; capable of taking' charge ; good 
referenct»s and good habits. Address " S 55,'* care Inland Printer. 

CPECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING — A volume of prac- 
•^ tical designs that should be in the hands of every projrressive job printer. 
Plenty of colorwork ; enameled stock ; |)ages 6?^ by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 
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ANTED — Competent, all-around job printer ; steady 

situation. ARGUS AND PATRIOT CO., Montijelier, Vernriont. 



WANTED — By a lady, situation as compositor, proof- 
reader, and g-eneral office work. Bookkeepinsr if desired. Experienced. 
Address "C 23," care Inland Printer. 

\\/ANTED — For a confidential p>osition — A practical, 
' ' all-around man on comixisition and presswork. Siecurity, SSiK). 
Address, C. ANNIS, 67 Cranberry street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

\X/ ANTED — Position as manager, superintendent or fore- 
" '' man of newspaper, bindery or job office. Tlvoroujrhly reliable, and ref- 
erence furnished. Address Box W3, care Inland Printer. 

WANTED — Photographer, first-class ; half-tone and line ; 
steady work to riffht man. Address at once, statinfr compensation 
expected and references, THE TERRY ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 



ui/' ANTED — Good solicitor for printing- and binding of all 
^^ kinds. One who can estimate and knows something* about embossing" 
ind lithography preferred. Address "SOLICITOR," care Inland 
Printer. 



w 



w 



ANTED -SECOND-HAND TYPE.— We want two or 
three thousand {Munds of 7 or 8-|x»int old style or roman body type. 
Must be in good condition. Address ANGEL (lUARDIAN PRESS, 85 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 



WANTED — Catalogues and price lists, with discounts, of 
American machinery, tyi)e, novelties, etc., for printing trade. Address 
MEXICAN PRINTERS' SUPPLY AGENCY, Ed. M. Varjfas & Co., 
proprietors, P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, (ito., Mexico. 

VX/ANTED — Position by sober, industrious, reliable 
' ' young man; an A 1 local reporter; have had charge of that depart- 
ment on small daily for over tw«> years ; also an all-around printer. Ojien 
for engagement after May 1. Address " W. R. E.," care Inland Printkr. 

\\/ ANTED — A position as manager or general sujierin- 
^^ tendent in a first-class printing plant or pu^lishin^ house. Long 
practical experience in workroom and office; acquainted with estimating, 
prices, buying" and detail incident to every i>art of the business. Address 
'*K. K.,"care Inland Printer. 

WANTED — Practical man of executive ability, thor- 
oughlv exjjerienced compositor to suiierintend the management of the 
workroom of a first-class job printing and binding establishment. A perma- 
nent position and a good salary to the right man. Address "SUPERIN- 
TENDENT," care Inland Printer. 



ALMOST ALL PRINTERS do work for the 
Christian Endeavor S<xrieties. We have the largest assort- 
ment <if cuts for all religious org'anizations. Send stamp for 
si)ecial catalogue showing also cuts for colors and emb«issed 
designs. C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High street, Biwton, 
Massachusetts. 



Have You Ordered hCSsEBr, 

you want to add the beautiful art of embossing to your business, or make a 
s^^ecialty of it, this is just what you need. It makes the very finest male 
die in use, and results g-uaranteed unequaled. Sam])le ]>ackage 35 cts.; ])er 
imund, $1.25. Sjiecial rates on larger orders. After one trial, you will use no 
other. Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 




YOUING 



Address JOB 



PRICE, 

New 
Edition. 



50c. 




S. 1^. WEATHERLY, 

115 Quincy St., Chicago, r^ r^ ■ 1^ ^Tn p5^ r^ 

Or any dealer in Printers' Supplies. a^ a^ 11^ 1 L.^ l"^ 

THE DURflNT 
QOUNTERS 

Recdved the Highest Award 
at the World's Colambiaa Bzposltloa. 

Send for Catalogue to W. N. DUR ANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ST. LOUIS 

Photo£mgraying g. 

(bR. 4™ & PINE STS. 5j LOUIS. /V? 



r y 



THOSE TWO LITTLE NOTCHES 
IN THE ELITE RULE BENDER 
DO IT. - ^^ ^^ IX) WHAT i 

Why WAVE Brass Rule easily, neatly, quickly. Anyone can do it. 
Circular containing thirty rule designs sent free. Price, $2.00. 

Hints on Rule Bending, 10c. BLITB t\^Q. CO., T^arsiyi^il, f\iciy* 



Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing Interesta a specialty. Address 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Uw and Solicitor of Patents, 

925 F STREET. WAaHINQTON. D. C. 



16X21—14=600 16X21—30=280 

280 q^HIS PUZZLE ^ 

298 W^'/^ f'*' fuffv explained ^ 

004 ^K consuHing a liitU book of special ^ 

value to Printers and Paper dealers, L, 

744 /s money earned. Price 25 cents, ^ 

J; 985 A. CHAPMAI^, Oak Park, III, g 

86S=0t— 80XIX tU=9X— 85X!l 




FLEXIBLE — STgONG — ELASTIC What ? 

Printers' Tablet Qum. 

Price 20 cents per pound, f. o. b. Chicago; sample free. 

A one-pound package mailed for 40 cents. 

We also make Flexible Qlue for Bookbinders. 

Write to LAYTON TABLET GUM CO. 

6446 Stewart Ave., Chicago, III. 




The Union Safe Fluid Can 



I 



S admitted to be the best benzine 
can in the market. Makers of 
other cans also admit this fact, 
for since the advent of the " Union " they 
have been g-iving- greatly increased dis- 
counts to dealers. Consequently many 
supply houses are stocked up with in- 
ferior and cheap cans. If you want the 
"Union'' insist upon having it and upon 
being allowed to exercise your own judg- 
ment. If still refused, order direct from 



Quart Size. 75 cents. 
" " red' 



Delivered free. 



THE UNION QUOIN CO. 

1330 Brya l^awr Avcmc, 
CHICAGO, ILU 



The Harrison "Complete" 

Set of Composing Rules. 

Made from the finest tempered 
steel, higfhly polished, in the fol- 
lowing era lengths : 4.4^4.5.55^.6, 
6J4. 7. 1%. 8, 8J4, 9. 9H, 10, II, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 26«4. 27, 28. 29. 30, 32, 35, 
38, 40. 42 and 45 — forty rules of 
the most useful lengths, carefully 
fitted and accuracy guaranteed. 
Every rule plainly marked, is 
in full view and easily removed 
from case. Will last a lifetime, 
and the low price places the set 
within the means of every com- 
positor. 

PRICE, complete with d CA 
Hardwood Case, . . 9t>*0v 

For one di>llar with order, we will send 
by express, balance C. C). D. with privilcg-e 
of examination. 

Special leni^ths or special sizcil sets made 
to order. 

HARRISON RULE MFG. CO. 

NORWALK. OHIO. 
AN OPINION.— We lukve more to follow. 

IlAKKISON RlTl.K MFG. Co. : SACKAMKNTO, CAL.. April 3. 1895. 

The CRse of rules to han<l. an<{ am iniich sur]>rised at the (|iiality and style in which they are 
put up. Please (|uote mc prices on rules from \> cms up to 50. not in the case. 

JOHN W. t.tt. 
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We have a sure cure for Electricity in Paper: 
Write for circular: 




Keep Your 



Presses floving 



TIME IS MONEY: We can save you time when you have a bad "break down" or you 
want to move your establishment : 

WE KNOW HOW TO GO ABOUT IT: We are backed by experience: A well- 
equipped Machine Shop: and a large force of machinists who "know how" to handle Printers' 
and Bookbinders' Machinery: 

YOU ARE THE GAINER: Nine-tenths of the best Printers and Bookbinders in Phila- 
delphia will confirm this statement: the other one-tenth don't know whether their work is 
done right or not : 



It will pay to get our estimate 
before ordering:: 



Printing Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Cabinets 
Paper Joggers 
Stereotype Blocks 
Chases 



R. W. Hartnett 
& Bros. 



Printers* 
Furnlshlns^ 
Warehouse : 



52 - 54 N. 6th St. H 



PHILADELPHIA 



ALSO: Type: Cases: Stands: 
Leads : and all the little things 
for a Printing Office : 



H 
H 
H 
H 
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pHE career of William Kurtz permits 
of the moralization that "Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes " equally as 
well as it points the other truism that 
"Truth is stranger than fiction." 
The present peaceful life of William 
Kurtz g-ives but little inkling- of the 
vicissitudes of his early manhood; 
and that a shipwreck off Cape Horn 
should be the deciding accident which 
gave to the United States a great eventual force in 
this artist, illustrator and investigator, may serve 
as an example of both the well-used phrases above 
quoted. 

With the present sweeping tendency toward the 
use of color in current illustrative work, and in 
consideration of the vast importance of the half- 
tone plate, it may be well to glance briefly at the 
career of the one man who has more than any 
other opened the way for bringing onto the printed 
page the hues and form of nature, after having 
been the pioneer in America of the now widely- 
used process originated by Meisenbach. 

Born sixty-one years ago in Hesse, Germany, 
William Kurtz early manifested a tendency toward 
the graphic arts. Apprenticed to a lithographer 
in Offenbach -on -the -Main, he attended an art 
school in that town, taking its first prizes for three 
years in succession. 

Two years of compulsory military service lost 
the lithographic place to young Kurtz, and a search 
for employment led him to England just at the out- 
break of the Crimean war. What more natural 
than that, failing to obtain work promptly, the 
active young man should enlist in the British-Ger- 
man Legion and share its part in the stirring 
events of that memorable "unpleasantness" which 
checked the ambition of the Czar. 

Returning to England with his comrades, and 
being yet unsuccessful in obtaining lithographic 
3-3 



work, the young man entered a seafaring life, 
spending nearly three years as a sailor before the 
mast, until in 1859 he was stirred by hearing of 
opportunities in far-off China. With a friend, 
likewise fired with adventurous ambition, Kurtz 
embarked in the ship Oxnart, for San Francisco, 
via Cape Horn, expecting thence to cross the Pacific 
to the Flowery Kingdom. Wrecked off the Falk- 
land Islands, the crew of the Oxnart were fortu- 
nately rescued by an American-bound vessel, and 
landed at Old Point Comfort, from whence Kurtz 
came to New York, arriving just before the end 
of 1859. 

With four cents in his pocket, and mighty few 
English words in his vocabulary, young Kurtz 
sought employment, finding it on his second day in 
New York at the photograph gallery of George 
Loud, where his artistic impulses soon had con- 
genial scope. 

The firing on Fort Sumter stirred the new- 
born Americanism of the young German, and he 
promptly joined the Seventh Regiment, with which 
he served in its intermittent duty during the ensu- 
ing three years. 

His engagement with the well-known George G. 
Rockwood, in 1865, preceded the entering of Mr. 
Kurtz into business with an associate at 895 Broad- 
way, under the name of Huston & Kurtz. The 
ensuing years were only milestones of steady and 
substantial progress to William Kurtz in the "art- 
science" of photography. The dissolution of the 
partnership preceded a removal to Eighteenth 
street and Broadway, from whence in 1873, Mr. 
Kurtz moved to his own fine building on Madison 
square, where he still maintains a photographic 
business, having in his employ, curiously enough, 
his own first employer, George Loud ! 

The "Rembrandt effect" in portraits was one 
of Mr. Kurtz's first triumphs. An important 
method of producing crayon portraits by transfer 
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Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 

Subject : ** House of the Seven Gables." 

Holjfrave reads the story to Phoebe. Drawn by I. M. Holden. 

soon followed. Always an aggressive force, Mr. 
Kurtz's banner has never been lowered at the 
great exhibitions ; no fewer than eighteen First 
Medals attest this statement, including highest 
awards at the epoch -marking expositions at 
Vienna, Paris, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

All this was preparing Mr. Kurtz for what is 
surely his greatest work — his connection with what 
I may term the typo-illustrative art. When the 
first news of the Meisenbach invention came to 
America, Mr. Kurtz promptly began work on the 
process. Almost the first successful result was a 
small picture of General Grant, but a monumental 
achievement at the time was the photographing 
and reproducing in half-tone plates for 
a catalogue of the pictures in the collec- 
tion of A. T. Stewart. This is believed 
to have been the first commercial half- 
tone work done in America. 

An association with F. A. Ringler, 
under the title of the Electro Light En- 
graving Company, occurred in 1887, and 
the development of line engraving by 
this company for newspaper uses was 
first made by this firm. A very profit- 
able business was done, and meanwhile, 
through numberless difficulties, the half- 
tone method was being perfected at the 
Madison Square place. The prominent 
magazines, when they came to realize 
the magnificent possibilities of the half- 
tone, were all Mr. Kurtz's customers, 
and the best of them yet remain so re- 
lated to his company. Mr. Kurtz early 



saw the chance for a connection of color photog- 
raphy and the half-tone, and when the discoveries 
of Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, were given out, he was 
quick to see their importance, and enter into cor- 
respondence with that great investigator. The 
result was a purchase of the American rights for 
the "three-color" process, and its earnest pros- 
ecution by Mr. Kurtz. 

All the original specimens from Germany were 
produced by the artotype method, from the nega- 
tive ; and it is William Kurtz who, after years of 
study and work, and the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars, has conquered the typo- 
graphic press for color work through photography. 
The original process was slow, costly, and per- 
mitted only very small editions ; but Mr. Kurtz's 
application of the tri-color method to half-tone 
blocks, and his perfection of the means for obtain- 
ing these with uniform success, has now rendered 
it possible for marvelous reproductions in color to 
be made in unlimited quantities and at a relatively 
small cost. It is but fair to say that Dr. Vogel has 
frankly acknowledged the superior work of Mr. 
Kurtz in the adaptation of his great discovery. 

In 1893, a strong association was formed, under 
the name of the Coloritype Company, with William 
Kurtz as president, for the commercial application 
of his methods. During 1894 the Coloritype Com- 
pany leased five floors of a large building erected 
specially for its needs at No. 32 and 34 Lafayette 
place. New York, where a complete plant has been 
fitted up, under the supervision of Mr. Kurtz, for 
the production of color work by the Vogel-Kurtz 
processes, through both typographic and litho- 
graphic methods. 

A magnificent gallery, with a great photo- 
engraving outfit, also provided facilities for the 
large half-tone engraving business which the com- 
pany took over from Mr. Kurtz, and which is still 
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under his supervision, a great factor in the best 
illustrative work of New York city. 

Mr. Kurtz has had the pleasure of seeing- the 
coloritype method practically applied to many sub- 
jects with eminent success, and editions varying- 
from a hundred copies to ten millions easily printed. 
Three or four printings only are required to 
produce the varied hues and tints of any original, 
while its form is preserved with photographic 
fidelity, impossible to ordinary color printing pro- 
cesses. Eminently successful reproductions are 
constantly made direct from objects of all sorts, 
ranging from a plug of tobacco to 
a fine painting. The process is 
being constantly improved in its 
application, though the primary 
facts of it seem now to be well 
settled. 

The duograph method is an 
adaptation of half-tone methods by 
Mr. Kurtz, and his portrait is re- 
produced for the readers of The 
Inland Printer by that process. 
Effects approximating photograv- 
ure are easily and economically 
produced, and the duograph is 
meeting quick recognition. As the 
name implies, it is made in two 
printings, and its peculiar merit 
comes from the effect of solidity 
and depth given it by the special 
tint plate, which is not a mechan- 
ical, but a photographic production. 

Mr. Kurtz is yet in active man- 
hood, constantly supervising the 
coloritype work, and investigating 
for its greater advancement. A 
man of great modesty, but pronounced artistic 
temperament, he looks fit for many years of fur- 
ther work along his chosen lines. 



properly it ruins the type. The first thing nec- 
essary to know is how to make a good flong or 
matrix. We have given the recipe for paste in 
previous articles and will omit it in the following. 
The first and one of the essential things to do is to 
get the proper paper, made especially for stereo- 
typing. There are probably twenty different mills 
making what they term stereotype paper, but there 
are only two or three of them whose paper is fit to 
use. It must be of a long fiber, take water easily, 
and yet it must be strong. Some stereotypers do 
not know half as much about their paper as they 
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STEREOTYPE MOLDS. 



BY A. L. BARR.* 



THERE are three different methods of makings 
molds. The clay, plaster and papier-mache 
processes. The plaster process was used exten- 
sively in job and book work twenty years ago, 
but is seldom if ever used at the present time. The 
clay process was also used to a considerable extent, 
but both of these processes are now practically 
things of the past. The papier-mache process is 
the simplest, quickest and best, and when properly 
manipulated will take the place of electrotyping to 
a g-reat extent, as it is much quicker and cheaper, 
thoug-h it must be admitted if it is not carried out 



♦Note.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotypingr and Stereotypingr conducted by Mr. 
Barr on another pag« of this issue.— Editor. 



should. It is well for all to give the matter of 
paper careful thought. Unsuitable paper has often 
been the cause of ruining thousands of dollars 
worth of type, has caused delay in drying, falling 
of spaces and unevenness of plates. Yes ! unevcn- 
ness of plates. If you think this is not a fact take 
a sheet of matrix paper and rub one end thin and 
leave the other end thick, and see if you do not 
discover the difference in the results, especially if 
you are on fine work. It may not be perceptible 
on newspaper work in all cases, but I have seen it 
affect newspapers. Overlay a cut in newspaper 
work and neglect to take it off before casting and 
see what the results will be. The paper should be 
soaked in water for jobwork for at least ten hours 
and for newspapers about one hour. The water 
should be pressed out as much as possible with an 
iron roller before putting on the paste. Then lay 
two sheets of matrix paper (which should weigh 
about fifty-five pounds to the ream of 20 by 25) on 
the molding table, and after thinning the paste to 
the right consistency, say about as thick as cake 
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batter, take a good wide paint brush and spread 
the paste as evenly as possible, and then lay on a 
tissue either by hand or with a smooth roller like a 
rolling pin, except that it should be of iron. Keep 
this up until you have four tissues, each time put- 
ting on less paste, but always enough to cause it to 
spread over all parts. Now you are ready for 
molding. After planing your form down evenly, 
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Spread a little oil over the type with a fine brush ; 
do not put too much on as it will do as much harm 
as too little. Lay the tissue side to the type and 
beat until it is the proper depth. If you do not 
know when it has attained this point, raise one 
corner carefully and examine it ; if beaten suffi- 
ciently, replace it and beat the corner down care- 
fully. Then paste the extra piece of paper that 
you laid on the table when you made the matrix 
and place it on top of the mold, and beat that 
down also, but not so much as you beat the matrix. 
Take a common type-planer and plane down the 
back until perfectly smooth, then place four thick- 
nesses of blankets on top of mold and put it under 
the steam table. 

This may seem tame to the expert stereo typer ; 
but this article, so far, was not intended for such. 
However, here are a few things for you : 

Do you know at what temperature your steam 
table stands ? Don't say yes, as a friend of mine 
did, because he said he had a gauge on his table. 



You may have a steam gauge that shows sixty 
pounds, but it may be sixty pounds of ice water. 
The gauge does not show the heat, it shows the 
pressure ; what you want is heat. Do you know 
that different water has different effects on ma- 
trices ? Do you know that different oils put on 
type produce different results ? Do you know that 
you can put so much oil on the type that you could 
never get a good cast ? Do you know that a fine 
cut should be thoroughly cleaned and only the 
least oil possible put on, to obtain the best results ? 
Do you know that a cut on a wood base should be 
first underlaid and made higher than the type and 
overlaid w^th a piece of matrix paper the exact 
size of cut before being put under the steam table 
if you expect to get a first-class job ? Do you 
know that you should always rub the back of the 
matrix over a fine cut with something smooth, say 
the back of a chalk brush, both before and after it 
is dry ? Do you know that wood type or cuts 
with wood base that you do not wish to injure 
should not be taken directly from the steam table 
and put on a cold stone or table ? It will cause 
them to warp and crack nearly every time. They 
should either be put on a warm table or else hot 
blankets put over and under them in order to allow 
them to cool gradually. Do not put on a wet 
blanket, but some that are slightly moist and hot. 
Do you know that your steam table should have an 
exhaust running to some drainage and not back 
into the boiler? You can have it to run to the 
boiler, but you must have a "bleeder" if you 
expect to do quick work. Do you know that hot 
blankets do not assist in drying, but rather retard 
it? The reason for which is that, owing to the 
tendency of heat to rise, it will not do so until the 
paper gets hotter than the blankets ; while if the 
blankets were cold, the moisture would begin to 
rise almost instantly. 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 

NO. II.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

WHEN the project of making the Standard 
Dictionary was yet in its infancy, copies of 
a circular were sent to many school superintend- 
ents, proofreaders, and other scholars, requesting 
expressions of opinion as to the compounding of 
words. Over five hundred letters were receiv^ed in 
answer, and none of them indicated satisfactorily 
any sort of practice. One county superintendent 
of schools wrote, "I do not know anything about 
it, and I do not believe any one else does." Another 
letter said, *'I always use a hyphen whenez^er two 
words are to be written as one," and yet the words 
-when and ever were written as one in telling it — 
and without a hyphen ! 

Under what circumstances should two words 
be written as one ? This is a question that our 
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g^rammarians have invariably left without real 
answer, and so but little is taught in our schools, 
and that little only according to individual notions 
of the teachers. Here is something from one of our 
latest and largest books on grammar, "The Eng- 
lish Language and English Grammar," by Samuel 
Ramsey: '* Words that happen to be used often 
together come to be combined and pronounced as 
one. This is a gradual process in which we easily 
distinguish three steps. In brick house we have 
two distinct words, but brick has become an adjec- 
tive descriptive of house ; in work-house two words 
are treated as one, but to show that they are not 
yet perfectly consolidated, a hyphen is placed 
between them. The first part is uttered forcibly, 
the second lightly. The greater stress is called 
accent, and the two parts have but one — that is, 
they are accented as one word. When we come to 
householder we are no longer notified that the parts 
were ever separate. Under which of the three 
forms we shall find any combination depends on 
length and frequency of use. Turnspit is written 
without and turn-table with a hyphen, because the 
English people have been much longer used to 
roasting meat on a spit than to turning railroad 
cars on a table." In another part of the book we 
are told: "A great number of English nouns are 
formed by uniting two or more into one. The 
closeness of the union varies in every degree. Cod- 
fish^ cowslips and shepherd we scarcely think of as 
compounds ; dairy-farm and dead-reckoning are 
held together by feeble and transitory ties. The 
general principle is that the last element is the 
essential one, and all that precedes it is only 
descriptive, and of the nature of an adjective. A 
cart-horse is a horse, and a horse-cart is a cart, the 
first svllable in each instance serving as an adjec- 
tive." ' 

It is because the unreasonableness and nothing- 
ness of these statements are characteristic of 
nearly all writing on its subject that this quotation 
is here given so fully. Criticism of it, with the 
exception of one or two points, is not germane to 
this writing, but our readers are invited to tell us 
what they think of it as the whole treatment of 
such a subject in a large book on grammar. Our 
present purpose will be well introduced by another 
quotation. 

In his book on *'The Science of Language," 
Max Miiller says : '*The object of classification is 
clear. We understand things if we can compre- 
hend them ; that is to say, if we can grasp and 
hold together single facts, connect isolated impres- 
sions, distinguish between what is essential and 
what is merely accidental, and thus predicate the 
general of the individual, and class the individual 
under the general." 

Mr. Ramsey says, in effect, that brick house is 
two words because brick is an adjective, and then 



he says that cart and horse are adjectives when 
used in the joined forms cart-horse and horse-cart. 
He has not grasped the single fact that, if there is 
any such thing as real classification, that which 
follows from the adjectival nature of brick would 
follow also in the case of cart and horse^ namely, 
that they also should be separate words. Our 
other point of criticism is that the words instanced 
by him are not universally printed in the forms he 
gives, neither is the form of any word determined 
as he says turnspit and turn-table are. There are 
thousands of English word-pairs that are not and 
never can be compounds, notwithstanding their 
every-day use as pairs from the very start of the 
language. Something other than length and fre- 
quency of use is necessary to indicate compound- 
ing, namely, the kind of relation or the lack of 
real relation of the words used together. 

All classifying terms are such only through 
arbitrary restriction. Thus, adjective as a general 
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word means merely ''thrown to," but as a classify- 
ing word it means, in grammar, "added as a sep- 
arate word to qualify, limit, or describe." Brick 
really describes house (instead of a true adjective 
such as bricken) when "a house made of brick" is 
meant; but for "a house in which to store bricks," 
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we should write brick-house^ just as Mr. Ramsey 
writes work-house (commonly workhouse^ however), 
because in that use brick and work are not adjec- 
tives. Thus predicating^ the g^eneral of the indi- 
vidual, we have a basis for classing^ the individual 
under the g^eneral, as in the following^ rule : 

Two nouns used tog-ether as one name, in such 
a way that the first does not convey a descriptive 
or attributive sense, or so that the two are not in 
apposition, form a compound noun. 

We have seen above that one grammarian says 
that cart describes horse and horse describes cart^ 
and such opinion is not peculiar ; but the fact can- 
not be seriously-disputed, after sufficient thoug-ht, 
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that the only approach to descriptive quality (and 
that very slig-ht) is in the whole words, cart-horse 
and horse-cart. This alone would truly indicate 
the compound or unified nature of the terms, but 
the natural — almost unavoidable — accenting- of the 
first part emphasizes their unification. Every pair 
of merely nominal words that is pronounced with 
such accent is grammatically a compound, no mat- 
ter whether we write it so or not ; but the fact that 
most people do write many such words as com- 
pounds, and will do so, is sufficient reason for say- 
ing- that that is the best form for all common terms 



of the kind. The only possible real simplification 
seems to lie in gfiving- to exactly similar terms the 
same form. Mere whimsical objection to the use of 
the hyphen can never be a basis of anything- truly 
called simplification. On the contrary, if we lay 
aside mere prejudice, and adopt a method that 
marks real differences by different forms, we shall 
truly simplify. Such is the practice here to be indi- 
cated, notwithstanding- the certainty that it must 
fail to secure universal adoption for a long- time to 
come. There is only one alternative possible if we 
are ever to ag^ree upon a common practice — either 
something^ very close to what is here g-iven or a 
complete Germanizing- to the effect of writings all 
compound terms as continuous words. 

Following^ are some words as g-iven in the Inter- 
national Dictionary, which work has nearly a thou- 
sand like them with the hyphen, more thousands 
just like them in the continuous form, and other 
thousands in the two- word form : 



ant-bear 

ant-cattle 

ant-eater 

ant-hill 

ant-lion 

ash-oven 

base-burner 

buck-basket 

castle-builder 

castle-guard 

catch-basin 

chick-pea 

coal-meter 

cope-chisel 

cow-pilot 

cream-slice 

crown-saw 



deaf-mute 

deer-neck 

dock-cress 

earth-tongue 

egg-cup 

egg-glass 

fish-block 

fish-tackle 

flea-bite 

fly-case 

frost-blite 

gold-beating 

hand-hole 

harvest-home 

hay-cutter 

honey-bag 

horse- jockey 



horse-litter 

knife-edge 

lamp-post 

life-preserver 

light-ship 

lock-weir 

mail-shell 

mill-sixpence 

mince-meat 

mint-master 

money-maker 

pea-jacket 

pillar-block 

praise-meeting 

prompt-book 

puddle-ball 

rest-harrow 



rope-yarn 

scape-wheel 

school-ship 

screw-driver 

sea-bar 

sea-maid 

shield-bearer 

slate-color 

spoon-meat 

story-teller 

tilt-yard 

title-page 

tool-rest 

valve-shell 

water- withe 

wind-plant 

wool-hall 



The International is the first authoritative dic- 
tionary of Eng-lish to g^ive such compounds — that 
is, mere elliptical use of two nouns in the literal 
sense of a phrase, as egg-adp^ **a cup for (or to 
hold) an egg" — in any but the hyphened form. 
Dr. Latham's edition of Richardson's dictionary 
g^ave a large number of them in the continuous 
form, but that work never attained a standing- like 
that of the Webster dictionaries. Utter disregard 
of principle is shown in the International in this 
respect, with one important exception. There are 
fifty names of plants like hare^s-tail in that work, 
and seventy like noil's tail^ the work thus showing 
disreg-ard for a clear analog-y. But in each collec- 
tion of such names the same form is g-iven to each 
name ; thus, the five names with lion's are each two 
words, and the four with beafs are each hyphened. 
Analog-y is as well entitled to consideration in the 
larg-e categ^ory as in the smaller, and the form that 
is right for one such name is rig^ht for all. 

Certain larg-e classes of compound nouns are 
better written in continuous form, and some real 
g^rammatical compounds have never been commonly 
written in joint form, and need not be so written. 
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These, and compounds other than nouns, must be 
left for a later article. 

The practice here advocated is theoretical rather 
than actual, so far as full application is concerned, 
as most books and probably all newspapers show 
much confusion. Confusion, indeed, seems really 
unavoidable in newspapers, especially in advertise- 
ments. As an instance of one kind of difficulty, 
probably insurmountable, a New York firm's adver- 
tisings may be mentioned. Over twenty years ag-o 
the firm had an advertisement reprinted free 
because of an insig^nificant chang-e from copy, and 
from then until now, and in other offices also, their 
copy is followed absolutely, no matter what may be 
its absurdity. Other advertisers also want their 
copy followed closely, but few are so insistent as the 
firm mentioned. It may be doubted whether there 
is a New York paper that does not in its news col- 
umns make sealskin one word, but it has to be two 
words in some advertisements. This seems to be 
sufficient reason for letting^ the advertising* columns 
show such confusion, but not sufficient to justify 
confusion beyond the natural result of haste in the 
news columns. The determination not to use any 
hyphens in compounding- does not solve the prob- 
lem, for the question of close joining- or separa- 
tion — one word or two words — remains, and it 
is not answered satisfactorily in the practice of 
any newspaper the writer has seen. A record of 
the forms chosen is the only means for securing- 
decently consistent practice in any office. 
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CAN LOGOTYPES BE USED ON TYPESETTINQ 
MACHINES WITH ADVANTAGE? 

BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 

AT various times since the introduction of mov- 
j;\_ able types there has been more or less dis- 
cussion of the matter of logotypes, or types bearing- 
several letters in combination. But every time that 
a genius arose and propounded a method of saving- 
time by such combination he was crushed by the 
compositor, who always contended that he had 
enough work to do to keep track of the one hun- 
dred and fifty and odd boxes in the ordinary case, 
without being bothered with a number of extras 
occupying- valuable space. Only for ornamental 
''and," "of the," ''bougfht of," and the like has the 
log^otype been admitted regularly to the printing- 
office, thoug-h there have been occasional resorts 
to them in special work. 

The success of Merg^enthaler in introducing- the 
linotype or type-bar as a unit in composition came 
as a surprise to the averag-e printer, who had 
become convinced by long- habit that individual 
types were the only practical thing- in use, and it 
remains to be seen whether the log^otype cannot 
some day find a niche among the time-saving- 



devices of a printing office. In investigating the 
chances of the logotype it is safe to assume that 
in ordinary hand composition it has no valuable 
place, but it remains to be proven that it will 
not find a use in machine composition, just as the 
line has found a place. Its exclusion from the 
type case results from the fact that cases are 
already too large for convenience. But the key- 
boards of machines are not so large as to prove 
cumbersome. They would take on more characters 
without inconvenience to the operator, whose copy 
would not be unduly distanced by adding a couple 
of rows at the rear of the present assortment of 
keys. Admitting this to be the case, it remains to 
be proved that there would be a gain in speed from 
the addition to the keyboard of a couple of rows of 
logotypes. If such a gain in speed can be obtained, 
it is safe to say that makers of machines will in 
time arrange for their accommodation. All the 
machines are so complex that no company, having 
a successful machine now on the market, would be 
likely to go to the expense of remodeling it to try 
the effect of introducing logotypes, but for inven- 
tors of new machines the field is not without prom- 
ise, as will appear on further consideration. 

The writer suggests the use of the following 
forty-five combinations, which, after a count of 
some ten thousand words, selected from various 
classes of matter, proved to be used with the most 
frequency : 

ace con have one the 

ally com his ough The 

and day ing ould tion 

are ence into out tor 

ate ent its pre very 

ble for man sed which 

but from mis ted who 

car has ness ter will 

cha had not that with 

It is evident that there are others which occur 
nearly as frequently as some of these ; as sel/^ per^ 
only^ hery wheuy etc. In newspaper work also we 
have frequently : d^ clocks Chicago^ New Tork^ city^ 
courty etc. And in law work we would find plain-- 
tiff and defendant occurring frequently. But for 
ordinary everyday use the above list will be found 
pretty accurate. It might be altered or added 
to, according to the demands of purchasers of 
machines, whose individual work would be apt to 
have special requirements. 

The following paragraph, selected at random to 
illustrate the frequency of recurrence of these 
combinations, contains almost 1,000 ems. If it 
were set on a machine having these logotypes the 
operator would save the touching of 324 keys, as it 
contains 141 of the three-letter logotypes, 38 of 
four letters, and one of five letters. If set in the 
ordinary way, the keys would have to be touched 
about 2,250 times, or if with the logotypes, 1,926 
times, a saving of nearly fifteen per cent, which 
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telben finb aud) aae Anfragen unb ftuftrade ^nfertion bctreffenb su nd)ten. 



CONDITION OF THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 

ALTHOUGH the commercial ag-ency reports 
jt\_ indicate that the g^eneral business of the 
country is steadily improving-, it cannot be said 
that the evidences of advancement in the printings 
industry are at all satisfactory as yet. The situa- 
tion at present may be summed up in a few words. 
The smaller and medium-sized offices are fairly 
busy, while the task of collecting- bills to meet cur- 
rent expenses will g^ive manag^ers and employers all 
the exercise they require in case of an occasional 



lack of orders. The larg-er establishments are 
almost uniformly dull, the situation in this respect 
not differing- materially from what it has been for 
the past two years. This latter statement may 
be taken as evidence that the railroad and other 
larg^e corporations of the country are not as pros- 
perous as they mig^ht be, and that one of the 
methods adopted by them to keep down expenses is 
a determination to use printers' ink as sparing^ly 
as possible for the time being^. 

There is no help for this state of affairs — noth- 
ings to do, in fact, but to wait patiently until the 
business of the country recovers from the dis- 
tracted condition which has prevailed for many 
months back. It is an accepted American principle 
that if one is to succeed in business he must hustle, 
but the force of this principle is lost when there is 
no business to hustle for. Railway and other larg-e 
corporations are the principal mainstays of our 
larg-er printing establishments in the way of pro- 
vidings the sinews of war, and these corporations 
have been more concerned of late in cutting^ down 
expenses than in devising^ ways and means of g-et- 
tings rid of a surplus revenue. It is a sort of reli- 
g^ion with some to denounce railway corporations 
on all occasions, but it cannot be denied that their 
prosperity or lack of prosperity exercises a power- 
ful influence for good or bad on a great variety of 
industrial pursuits, printings among the number. 
Well-informed people look for a chang^e for the 
better should the husbandman be blessed with 
plentiful crops the present season, in which event 
the railways will profit by the harvest. No decided 
improvement is looked for, at all events, until well 
alongs in the fall. 

CHICAGO MASTER PRINTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

A YEAR ag^o the employing- printers of Chi- 
cago effected an org-anization under the 
above title, the object being to provide a place and 
an opportunity where its members could discuss 
trade matters freely and candidly, and with a view 
to eliminating- or at least mitigating- some of the 
many evils which had crept into the business. 
From the work projected and partly accomplished, 
the organization merited far greater recognition at 
the hands of employing printers than it has so far 
been accorded. Among the first acts of the asso- 
ciation was the appointment of a competent com- 
mittee charged with the task of ascertaining why 
there existed such a discrepancy in bidding for the 
same work in different establishments. The report 
of this committee in part took the form of an 
estimate as to what it really cost to produce certain 
lines of printing, the paper proving a great sur- 
prise even to a number of the members of the 
committee. Discussion and investigation, however, 
demonstrated that the report was substantially cor- 
rect, although it contained numerous items which 
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unavoidably enter into the expense account, but 
which never occur to the inexperienced bidder. 

The manner in which this committee report was 
received by members of the association furnished 
the most conclusive evidence of the necessity for 
such an org^anization and for the prosecution of 
just such work as was undertaken by the committee 
above referred to. The inexperienced bidder has 
always been the one great obstacle standings in the 
way of the employing^ printer in his effort to secure 
an equitable return for his investment and his 
labors. Remove this obstacle, which can only be 
done by the educational efforts of the employers 
themselves, and much of the uncertainty, disap- 
pointment and loss borne and sustained by the 
employer will disappear. These matters have been 
arranged satisfactorily in other businesses, why 
not in the printing- business? There are object 
lessons in plenty to be seen on every hand. On 
South Water street in Chicago, there are a thou- 
sand merchants engaged in the produce trade. 
Were these thousand merchants to engage in a con- 
tinual endeavor to underbid each other, even if 
they sold below cost, the result would be inextrica- 
ble confusion, loss and failures. But the employing 
printer who takes a stroll along that noted thor- 
oughfare will find that the price of all staple 
articles will average about the same from one end 
of the street to the other. Then he will return 
to his counting-room and rack his brain to learn 
how a competitor who omits many of the items of 
expense is able to so far underbid him for an 
important contract. 

We are of the opinion that it would pay the 
master printers every^vhere to encourage and main- 
tain some such organization as the one under dis- 
cussion. Then in the course of time it may be 
possible to check the downward tendency of the 
prices charged for printing, a tendency which is 
always in the same direction-, even though the price 
of labor remains stationary, and rents, insurance 
and other expenses are growing higher. 



THE QUESTION OF PUBLICITY. 

EXTENSIVE and judicious advertising of a 
worthy article persisted in for a considerable 
period of time and then stopped, often continues to 
produce results after the advertising has ceased. 
These results, however, are experienced to a dimin- 
ishing degree, until the self-selling power of the 
thing advertised has been reached. Almost invari- 
ably the advertiser who ceases all advertising — 
who is spasmodic in his patronage of mediums — is 
punished financially for his ignorance of or con- 
tempt for the power of competition. Competition 
is a race for patronage and the steady advertiser is 
invariably the winner. 

The manufacturer who claims that the capacity 
of his plant is not equal to meet the demands upon 



it can better afford to extend his premises than to 
cease advertising. 

The dealer or manufacturer who refuses to 
advertise simply because he has made a rule not to 
do so as a defense against the importunities of 
solicitors, is lacking in a most important part of 
his business education. 

Those who have made a study of publicity and 
who recommend non-advertisers to make them- 
selves known are usually considered to speak from 
purely selfish motives — to create business for 
themselves. This is a mistake. The sincere stu- 
dent of advertising is better pleased in seeing his 
business rival patronized than that the patron 
should not advertise at all. 

Trade promotion — advertising — is to the inter- 
est of every person, and the broader the view 
taken of the matter, the greater will be the con- 
centration of actual experience of the subject, until 
in every business college or school of instruction on 
mercantile affairs the subject of "advertising and 
publicity " will be not the least important in the 
curriculum. 



INEQUALITIES OF THE POSTAL LAW RULINGS 
ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

THAT the discussions, in preceding numbers of 
The Inland Printer, of the inequalities of 
the United States postal laws regulating the trans- 
mission of second-class matter through the mails, 
have appealed to a wide constituency is evidenced 
by the sudden and general interest in this subject, 
which has found expression in addresses, papers 
and resolutions on every hand. There has been a 
widespread and vigorous demand for a more uni- 
form and equitable adjustment of the glaring ine- 
qualities of the second-class mail regulations. In a 
recent address before the Chicago Trade Press 
Association, Mr. A. H. Lockwood, of the Shoe and 
Leather Review^ said : 

The postal law was originally designed to lessen the cost 
of publications to the reader. The reduced rate of 1 cent a 
pound was granted, not to the publisher but to the sub- 
scriber. But it was soon found that the system of compel- 
ling each subscriber to make his individual arrangement 
with the postal authorities was complex and burdensome. 
Then came the granting of the 1-cent rate to the publisher 
for the benefit of the subscriber. 

The mailing privilege has been grossly abused, and its 
original intent completely lost sight of. As an abstract fact 
the government has no more right to deliver a publisher's 
papers for a special and very low rate than it has to carry 
coal for the miner or wheat for the farmer at an expense to 
be borne by the taxpayers. But in these degenerate days of 
special privilege and class taxation matters of mere right 
and wrong are swallowed in the larger question of acquir- 
ing wealth. 

While it is doubtful if all publishers will indorse 
these very outspoken sentiments, they are certainly 
significant as coming from the representative of 
a high -class trade publication. All reputable 
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publishers will, however, second this scoring" which 
Mr. Lockwood administers to those who abuse the 
mailing- privilege to the g-rossest extent : 

There are today hundreds of fake papers. At first they 
were nourished by postoffice pap» but growing' stronger they 
wax fat on advertising that Is really a confidence game. 
The sins of the fake and fraud are to a considerable extent 
visited upon the legitimate and reputable publication. Any 
man who can establish a small line of credit at a printing 
house, and is able to write or clip a few items, may, if he 
has the itch for it, become the editor and proprietor of a 
so-called trade journal. 

In commenting further upon the '*fake" pub- 
lisher the address says : 

He has little use for subscribers, because they increase 
the printer's bill. Just enough copies are issued to send to 
the advertisers, present or prospective, the money received 
from whom is almost clear profit. Indeed, we have heard 
of a thrifty publisher who sold his front cover p>age to three 
advertisers in as many cities. As he only struck off a few 
copies, it was easy to stop the press and make the changes, 
so that each advertiser received the publication with his card 
upon it. 

It is l)ecoming increasingly difficult for a first-class piaper 
to exp»and its circulation, because every field is covered by 
publishers who do not expect piaid subscribers. I have in 
mind a shoe paper that in its third number boldly asserted 
that every shoe manufacturer in the United States is in 
receipt of it. The sample copy privilege is being most 
shamefully abused. 

Under the fostering protection of our postal laws we find 
the fake paper triumphant. So immense has the tonnage of 
second-class mail become that the high-class trade paper is 
unable to carry its news to the reader while it is fresh. 
The post office officials estimate the loss on second-class 
mail to be $16,000,000 per annum. Inundated under tons of 
advertising sheets the reputable trade news paper is held 
up at the post office for hours. 

If a trade publisher contrives to get his edition into the 
post office early in the afternoon the paper will probably go 
into the mails that evening, but not until the railroad edi- 
tions of the daily papers are mailed. The second-class 
service for publishers is cheap with all that the term 
implies. The second-class rate to individuals other than 
publishers is 1 cent for four ounces. Now if the postal 
authorities were to charge this rate — 4 cents a pound — 
weighing and stamping the bags in bulk and giving prompt 
and efficient service, every reputable trade journal would be 
inestimably benefited and the profession of trade journal- 
ism would be uplifted and dignified. 

The National Board of Trade, at a recent meet- 
ing in the city of Washington, adopted a series of 
resolutions vig"orously attacking the vulnerable 
points in the second-class mail system as now 
administered, and making the following radical 
recommendations : 

Resolved^ That the fundamental principle of absolute 
fairness to all classes of citizens and the statistical value of 
employing the most modern and approved systems of con- 
ducting business and keeping accounts require a radical 
modification in our present laws, and the adoption of the 
policy that the postal service shall not be furnished to any 
class of citizens at less than the prevailing average cost ; 
the carrying out of which policy will both simplify the 
present work and make practicable the following changes : 

1. Reduce letter or first-class postage to 1 cent per ounce, 
or 16 cents per pound. 



2. Merge the present second, third and fourth-class mat- 
ter into one class, and charge a uniform rate of 1 cent for 
two ounces, or 8 cents per pound. 

3. Charge to every department of the government, or 
anyone now entitled to the franking privilege, the cost of 
said service, to the end that every department will show a 
true and correct report of its operating expenses. 

Resolved^ That a special committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the postal subject along the above lines ; open 
correspondence with and seek the hearty cooperation of all 
the mercantile and trade organizations throughout the 
country, and inaugurate an aggressive and persistent cam- 
paign for awakening popular interest in the matter, and for 
bringing proper public influence to bear upon all our sena- 
tors and congressmen to the end that an acceptable postal 
bill will be promptly enacted. 

It is urged by many of the advocates of this 
reform that the increase in the rate of second-class 
postage to 8 cents a pound would effectually wipe 
out illegitimate advertising sheets which masquer- 
ade under the guise of trade journalism and depend 
almost wholly upon the sample copy privilege for 
their circulation, thus giving bona fide class jour- 
nals a free and fair field. In a publication entitled * 
"For One Cent Postage," is found the following: 

The ** Trade Paper Problem" would not be difficult to 
solve if postage on second-class matter was raised to 8 cents 
per pound. It would simply solve itself. The weak and 
feeble would quickly succumb, while the strong and healthy 
would take on new life. The ** parasites " spoken of above 
would drop out in rapid succession until the field would be 
cleansed and the entire profession of trade journalism 
would develop new life and new energy and rise to a higher 
plane than it ever before occupied. The really valuable 
papers would make five times as much money as under 
present conditions, for they would then be free from a nox- 
ious, disagreeable and degrading competition that now 
divides and diverts the patronage of the trade into so many 
channels that there is not enough for any of them. Regular 
paid subscription lists would then be the rule instead of 
the exception^ as at present. No country merchant will sub- 
scribe for a trade paper when he is literally flooded with 
them, receiving, as he does, ten times more than he desires. 
If our newspaper friends will only look at this question in 
a practical light, they will easily discover in what direction 
their interests lie ; that is, the good piapers. Fake publica- 
tions will contend that the present condition of affairs is 
best. 

The same publication is authority for the state- 
ment that 20,000 tons of cheap paper books were, 
during the last fiscal year, mailed through the Chi- 
cago post ofl6ce, and it argues that most of these 
books were of a trashy character and calculated to 
debauch rather than elevate the public morals. 
While this may not be true of all of these books, 
its application to a great portion of them cannot be 
well disputed, and very many of them are wholly 
unworthy, on a moral plane alone, to enjoy the 
special privilege of being carried through the 
United States mails at second-class rates, under the 
guise of being regular periodical publications. 
The fundamental purpose of the government in 
granting the second-class rate, namely, to foster 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, should not 
be lost sight of. 
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Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE MANAQEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 

NO. IV.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

SYNONYMOUS with the skill embraced in the 
knowledg^e necessary to appropriately tympan 
a platen press, for any kind of form, may be men- 
tioned that of knowing^ the proper kind of com- 
position roller to use in any emergency : for next to 
artistic make-ready, which includes all that correct 




Chicago Art Institute Class Work. 
Orig'inal Design for Calendar, by Elaine Hussey. 

impression implies, the necessity for employing good 
rollers cannot be disputed. 

ROLLERS FOR BLACK AND COLORED INKS. 

There are many persons running platen presses 
today who have never conceived it necessary to 
make a distinction in the use of their composition 
' rollers. One day they will use the same set of 
rollers for black ink, and the following day or 
sooner we may find them doing service coloring 
up with red, yellow or some delicate tint. This is a 
great error, indeed, because it is thoughtless, 
inartistic and detrimental to the purity of the 
colored pigments. Surely there is neither economy 
nor beauty in the result such neglect entails. 

If we must, through need, employ brilliant and 
well-made inks to beautify and enhance the merit 
of our printed product, it is necessarily essential 

* Note. — On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this dei>artment a congrenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 



that we employ clean and conditionable rollers to 
lay these in a suitable way on the printing surface 
of the form. Should a house painter make the 
mistake of using the same brush in applying red, 
yellow, or other bright color as he had used in 
painting blue, we would all condemn him as a heed- 
less botch, and yet his folly is no worse than the 
pressman who makes use of the same set of rollers 
for all colors. 

Indeed it is justifiable that we go farther into 
the importance of conditionable rollers, and to 
advocate the benefits that always accrue where dif- 
ferent sets of rollers are made use of in working 
various grades of black ink, as well as different 
make-ups of forms. For instance, a set of newly- 
made rollers will not distribute a fine or strong 
black as readily as a set that has been in use for 
several weeks ; neither will they cover the face of 
the form as smoothly as a well-seasoned set. A 
soft roller should be used when the ink is of the 
same soft consistency, and when the matter in the 
form is close or heavy. For general and open com- 
mercial jobwork, a roller that has been seasoned a 
couple or more weeks will be found more efficient 
than any other. Such a roller is to be appreciated 
when half-tone illustrations are to be printed, 
whether the ink be black or of any of the art tones 
of colors. All colored inks, including tints, should 
be manipulated with well-seasoned rollers, and these 
should be kept free of contamination with anything 
that can impoverish or imperil the purity of the 
color. In an emergency a roller used for black may 
be utilized for dark-brown, blue or green ; while a 
rolled used for red ink may properly be employed 
for working yellow, light-brown, lavender or any 
of the luminous tints. To effectively clean off any 
foreign matter that may adhere to the rollers after 
being well washed off with turpentine or mineral 
oil, the following is recommended : Make a medium 
thin tint of white ink and varnish, then distribute 
this on the press with the rollers to be made clean ; 
take the rollers out a few times to wipe off such 
impurities as may work out on their face, and then 
wash up the press, after which there will be no 
danger of "dirty color." 

Ultramarine blue, emerald green, and copying 
inks distribute, cover and print best when well- 
seasoned glue and molasses (old style) composition 
rollers are employed. The blue and green inks can 
be thoroughly cleaned off the roller with turpentine 
or any of the grades of mineral oil in use for that 
purpose ; but copying inks should be washed off 
both form and rollers with soapsuds or weak lye, 
and rinsed off with clean water : the rollers to be 
dried immediately thereafter with a clean rag or 
sponge. 

ROLLERS AND THEIR CARE. 

Rollers, as all should know, are costly adjuncts 
to the utility of the printing press, it is therefore 
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necessary that their durability be leng^thened as 
much as possible, this to be commensurate with 
their eflSciency, of course. A close-fitting" box, with 
a piece of damp sponge, cotton waste, sawdust, or a 
little earthen vessel containing- water placed inside 
on the bottom of this box, will be found an excel- 
lent expedient for keeping- the rollers fairly fresh 
and moist for use in winter weather, if the position 
of the box is not too adjacent to cold drafts or the 
freezing point. In summer this receptacle should 
be left open during very warm weather, and all 
dampness in the box avoided. This, of course, 
applies only to rollers which contain a considerable 
quantity of glycerine, in which case it is advan- 
tageous to locate the box as far from the floor as 
may prove convenient. When such rollers do not 
take up the ink nor coat the form smoothly a wash, 
made of one pound of powdered alum to a g-allon of 
clean water, may be carefully applied, -and the 
rollers set aside in a cool dry draft for a short time 
to dry. In warm, murky weather, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat this operation whenever they show 
symptoms of losing their practical qualities. 

Glue and molasses composition rollers should be 
kept in a close-fitting box, with a certain amount of 
dampness, all the year round. This treatment will 
preserve the sharpness and life of the face of the 
composition, even if coated with lard oil or soft ink, 
the use of which is strenuously advised in all cases 
in which the care of rollers is considered. 

When rollers are put away without being coated 
with oil or ink, they should be taken out of the 
damp box occasionally and then rubbed off with a 
damp sponge or cloth to prevent mildew when not 
in use. Old rollers can be kept in working order 
for many months if thus cared for. 

Washing rollers constantly with benzine is fatal 
to their durability, for it cracks their face and ends 
and dries out their life and good working qualities. 
Machine oil will be found a very desirable article to 
loosen the ink on rollers of any kind. This should 
be wiped off thoroughly from the face of the roller 
with cotton rags, and when clean a damp sponge 
should be used to give the roller the *'tack" for 
distribution. It will be found that the oil protects 
the saccharine matter in the composition, as well 
as the smooth and fleshy touch of the face of the 
roller. Rollers carefully attended to in this way 
will outlive several sets that have been washed up 
with benzine or lye. Benzine is occasionally useful 
in summer when the composition refuses to take up 
ink by reason of dampness or humidity in the at- 
mosphere, but then only to wash off the surface of 
the roller preparatory to coating it with dry alum 
or alum water to induce it to distribute and cover 
again. Rollers left in press during- the night, or 
standing during the day, should be covered with 
oil, in which case they can soon be made ready for 
working again. 
3-4 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 



BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 



THE noticeable feature of the issue of patents for the 
month was the large number granted for improve- 
ments in mechanical composition. No less than six 
piatents were granted covering details of the linotype ma- 
chine, and assigned by the various inventors to the Mergen- 
thaler Company. 

Fig. 1 shows a modified casting mechanism invented by 
Coelestin Skatulla, of Brooklyn, New York. One of the 




Fig. 1. 

jaws which holds the matrices while the line is cast, is 
movable. If the line is of exactly the proper length, the 
metal, while molten, is forced by the pump into the mold in 
the usual way. If, however, for any reason, the line is 
shorter than it should be, the jaw sliding endwise from 
its proper position .,^_„,_,.,.__^ 

will act to prevent F^^ ITlTlTfflT/J////////^^ 

the operation of the ]/^ | \\ullllllll/////y0 

pump, and conse- 
quently the deliverj' 
of the metal to the 
mold will be pre- 
vented, the whole 
being independent 
of the other parts of 
the machine. 

Fig. 2 shows the 
lower portion of the 
assembling mechan- 
ism of the Mergen- 
thaler machine hav- 
ing applied thereto 
an attachment de- 
signed by Philip L. 
Ripsom, of Rochester, New York. The attachment, lettered 
M, is designed to act as a yielding stop to gradually resist 
and check the motion of the spaces as they descend from 
the magazine, K, to their positions in line without acting 
upon the matrices, whereby spaces are prevented from 
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** chattering" in their fall, and from being broken when 
striking" their seats. The upwardly projecting shoulder 
shown moves the spaces sideways as they assume their 
final positions in the line. 

The matrix shown in Fig. 3 was designed by Mr. Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, Maryland. It is formed with 
longitudinal beveled grooves, and the side 
rp*u ^-s^" ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ matrix is also beveled from a 
"'^r|\ ^ r point just below the side character to the 
J ^ lower end, as shown at d. Aside from the 

inclined parts the matrix is of uniform thick- 
ness. With this matrix is used a ribbed, 
one-piece space bar adapted to fit the grooves 
in the matrix, and having a uniform taper. 
When the line is justified the matrix side of 
the mold presents a perfectly flush face, and 
no burs are formed on the line cast. More- 
over, the matrices remain perfectly parallel whichever the 
position of the space-bar. 

Two compressible space-bars were patented by Charles 
P. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, and Phillip T. Dodge, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, respectively. The former consists of two thin 




Fig. 3. 




Fig. 4. 

metallic members provided with overlapping lips to leave an 
internal cavity, and a series of metallic springs seated in 
the cavity and holding the space normally in an expanded 
condition. The latter consists of a body plate and a resil- 
ient side plate having lips to cover the edges of the body 
plate, the two plates being formed and united centrally 




Fig. 5. 

throughout their length in such a way that the resiliency of 
the side plate effects the expansion of the space. 

Fig. 4 shows in plain view a combined matrix-making 
machine and typewriter, invented by Charles Sears and 
Frank Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio. A transversely movable 



carriage has a device for holding a matrix block, and a 
device for holding paper. Either the block or the paper 
may be brought into position to receive the impressions from 
the dies, and differential feed mechanism is employed for 
moving the carriage distances proportional to the widths 
of the several dies. If the matrix block is used a stereotype 
plate is made therefrom for printing in the usual way. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a novel matrix or type -distributer, 
invented by Richard A. Berger, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Each matrix is carried by a pair of arms provided with pro- 
jections, pressed apart to engage and hold the same. These 
arms are carried by a rotating disk and have studs which 
move in an annular channel or groove gradually diminishing 
in width. The matrices or types are released when they 




Fig. 6. 

reach the magazine channels in which they should be 
deposited. 

Thomas M. Worth, of Brooklyn, New York, received a 
patent covering a bed motion for printing machines, which 
has been assigned to the Hoe Company. The improvements 
relate to that class of presses in which the type-carrying 
bed reciprocates horizontally in cooperation with a rotating 
impression cylinder. The bed moves rapidly during its 
printing and return movement, and the reversing, which is 
done by a crank movement, is accomplished without strain 
or jar. A hanger carrying a movable stud is attached to the 
bed at the end of the stroke, a rotating part carrying a 
socket which engages a 
stud, thus causing a 
curved or crank-reversing 
movement. 

James Aiken, of Red- 
wood Falls, Minnesota, 
received a patent covering 
a light- running paper- 
folding machine, adapted 
to be operated by hand or 
by electric power. The 
sheet is folded once by 
a blade pressing it 
through a slot onto the 
apron. While carried 
upon the apron it is again 
folded by a curved share 
in its piathway, which 
turns one half over upon 
the other. 

David Gestmer, of Lon- 
don, England, was granted a patent covering a stencil 
machine. The paper -stretching and printing frame is 
passed to and fro under a printing roller, and the printing 
roller is automatically lowered to the stencil for printing, 
and then raised out of contact therewith. 

Jules Michaud, of Paris, France, added a long series of 
foreign patents and an American one covering the means for 
securing plates to cylinders of rotary printing machines, 
shown in Fig. 6. Movable segments corresponding to the 
printing-plates thereon are mounted side by side upon the 
cylinder, and are independently adjustable thereon, so that 
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the plates may be individually brought to exact register 
without disturbing the others. 

The attachment for printing-press fliers shown in Fig. 7 
was invented by Bklwin L. Shattuck, of Brooklyn, New 
York. It consists of a base plate having the edges turned 
up to form bearings for a star wheel, and having the edges 




Fig. 8. 



beveled in the direction of the travel of the piaper. The 
device is easily secured upon the upper face of the flier, in 
the position shown in the cut, by screws or brads. 

Fig. 8 is a sectional elevation of a stereotyping machine 
invented by William Bucher, of Columbus, Ohio. The cast- 
ing box, in which the matrix is first dried and then the plate 




Fig. 9. 

made, is hinged to the rear of the furnace in such a way 
that it may be brought to a horizontal position or swung 
vertically in contact with the end of the furnace. The 
melting kettle is hinged at one end, so that the metal may be 
conveniently poured into the mold by simply tilting it upon 
the hinge. 
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Fig. 10. 

William H. Blakeney, of Dundee, Scotland, received a 
patent on the printing machine shown in Fig. 9, which he 
assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, of Stoninglon, 
Connecticut. Two stationary form beds are arranged face 
to face, and between them is placed a series of elliptical 
impression cylinders, which have a planetary motion about 



an axis midway between the said beds. The paper, in the 
form of a web, is printed upon one side, turned and printed 
upon the other, before delivering in perfected sheets. 

Fig. 10 shows a printing proofpress invented by Ferdi- 
nand Wesel, of Brooklyn, New York. It comprises a sta- 
tionary bed upon which the galley of type is to be placed, a 
reciprocating carriage supporting the inking rollers, an 
impression roller, and guide rollers for feeding the paper to 
the form while the impression roller is being moved forward 
over the latter. 




JACOB ANAHEIM -AN AUTHORITY ON TYPE AND 
PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 

COMPETENT assistance and disinterested advice in 
the purchase of material are as rare as they are 
appreciated by the average printer. In Chicago, ac- 
cording to the estimation of those who know him best, the 
name of **Jake" Anaheim is synonymous with the com- 
pletest information on all matters pertaining to the type- 
founding interest. More than 
sixteen years ago Mr. Anaheim 
entered the employ of Messrs. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler as an 
errand boy, and there are many 
of the older printers of Chicago, 
who were then working at the 
case -^ since become proprietors 
— who will remember him as a 
slim, blue-eyed boy, with black, 
curly hair — always pleasant, ac- 
commodating and attentive to 
orders. With the development 
of the business of Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Mr. Anaheim has kept pace, until today few men possess, in 
the same degree, the confidence and high esteem among 
their business associates which he enjoys in his daily occu- 
pation ; and probably no other man has more knowledge of 
the details and fine points of the typefounding business, in 
regard to type faces, type bodies, and systems used by 
various typefounders. 

Mr. Anaheim is invariably to be found at his post of 
duty, attentive to the demands of all classes of customers. 
His sixteen years of work, with its petty annoyances, and 
ofttimes arbitrary and unreasonable demands of purchasers, 
have not changed his accommodating disposition. The 
errand boy who is sent to him for a quarter of a pound of 
sorts or a strip of brass rule is treated with the same cour- 
tesy and care as a customer with a thousand-dollar order, 
and the printer who calls at his desk for consolation is 
treated as kindly as the one who calls to pay a bill. Every 
order intrusted to Mr. Anaheim's care is sure of being filled 
promptly and accurately, and "Jake's'* advice and assist- 
ance are ever in demand, as they are ever ready for the 
appreciative or the unappreciative. 




A Good View of the Stage — By J. T. McCutcheon. 
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While our columns are always ojien for the discuKsion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore corresixmdents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a g-uarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 



FROM FRANCE. 

To the Editor: Paris, France, May 1, 1895. 

Perhaps what most characterizes the present moment is 
the remarkable activity in the purchase of printing machin- 
ery. I do not allude to the steeplechase typesetter, invented 
by the Rev. Father Calendoli, who alleges, that by his inven- 
tion, one man playing upon 575 pistons or keys — exacting 
three years to learn — can set up 50,000 letters per hour, or 
400,000 during a working day of eight hours. Now to 
maintain that type-devourer a "going concern,'* no less 
than sixty-live persons would be concurrently required, to 
cast type, feed the tubes, distribute, arrange the forms, etc. 
No doubt that ** marvel ** is intended for the 1900 exhibition. 
The Linotype Company is what French compositors have an 
eye upon ; representatives of the company have been spying 
the land recently, taking stock, and feel that they can send 
in a Joshua report. That the introduction of the machine 
will be strongly opposed by the compositors is certain, nor 
will the resistance be lessened by the rumor that the Lino- 
type is to be " man "-ipulated by women, and the latter are 
to be specially instructed in a school founded in that end by 
a German typographer. 

Some $3,000 is the price set down for a composing 
machine, and an office doing a fair amount of work must at 
least have live of them. That total represents — for France 
— a robust capital. The ordinary newspapers consist of 
four pages, varying in dimensions ; and, except the princi- 
pal journals, are made up of stereotyped matter, especially 
in the "ground floors" of the papers, devoted to stories — 
where often three "creepy " romances are published simul- 
taneously. The majority of the metropolitan journals set 
up their original matter in their office and send the forms to 
be machined. Hence, for newspaper composition, there does 
not appear to be any opening for linotypes. Then the 
French, as a general rule, have no taste for a "mass" of 
information ; which explains why they have no " weeklies," 
no " budgets," no " extras " of twelve pages. Such a specta- 
cle would give a Frenchman "the fits." The type compos- 
ing machines must depend for their clients on the book 
printers ; now it is exactly here where female typos most do 
congregate, and their employment is regarded as the eighth 
capital sin by the Federation of Printers. 

Japan of late has been investing largely in rotary print- 
ing machinery, purchased both in France and Germany. 
But as she is occupied to produce, henceforth, her own print- 
ing materiel y no great market need be counted upon. Once 
possessed of a model, it is easy to add something to it, and 
claim it as original, or per/ectionnd, Japan is able to build 
ironclads, torpedoes, and swift cruisers, so she may con- 
clude herself to be capable of turning out a rotary press 
and a typesetter. In Spain, the activity is more than brisk 
for the purchase of printing machinery of all kinds, but the 
Germans appear to have a monopoly of the market. In 
Hungary, less attention is paid to fantasy in type, and more 
to the tint of paper employed. The Illustration, an impor- 
tant weekly, has, after much study and expense, realized — 
perhaps — a long-felt want in chromo-printing. The prin- 
ciple is that of enabling " sheets " of paper, cut to any size, 



being printed in any number of colors. This is effected by 
uniting several rotative presses, each yielding a different 
color, and the usual two cylinders to transport and to print 
the sheet. But the novelty resides in the automatic carrying 
of the sheet over a series of consecutive presses, that the 
chases catch and keep in position each sheet, corresponding 
to the faces of the drums, and never letting it go till it 
glasses before the required number of tints. Then the sheet 
is received either by the hand, or falls into the mechanical 
receptacle, which of course counts the number worked off. 

The Congress of the Master Printers of France will hold 
its three days' session September 12 to 15 next. The pro- 
gramme of work has been published, but requires "boiling 
down." Some of the questionsare of much, but the majority 
are of only secondary importance — and can wait. Ars 
longa. The first congress was held last year at Lyons, but 
could not get through all the subjects down for threshing and 
winnowing. Each subject, as a rule, ought to have its sec- 
tional reporter ; that is, a concise summary of the several 
phases of the question, and the suggested ameliorations or 
solutions, by a gentleman practically acquainted with what 
he takes in hand. It would not be a bad plan if at this 
kind of business gatherings a summary of the points was 
printed and distributed a few weeks beforehand, to allow 
the members to think over it, and above all to talk the matter 
over with their level-headed foreman. Among the questions 
requiring drastic handling, is the printing, at under-cutting 
prices, executed in prisons and charitable institutions — and 
that perhaps tends to augment the inmates of both estab- 
lishments — since starvation prices beget despair, and that 
is the first step to crime. It is to be hoped, in the discussion 
of that painful subject, the master printers will be all round 
square, and prevent any work being executed by prisoners 
or paupers, for a foreign country. The German prisons are 
accused of exporting ready-made clothing, and executing 
printing for English dealers. 

Insurance against accidents (query, to the operatives) 
and fire, will be discussed ; the right of clients to the 
"blocks" and "plates" executed and paid for, and the 
means of combating the acceptance of the low prices of the 
lowest tenders, solicited by contracts. As many of the 
master printers are newspaper proprietors, they not unnat- 
urally plead, pro Domo, for an increase in the tariifs of 
advertisements. In the eyes of the foreigner, the contrary 
would rather be expected. There is one regretable omission 
in the charter of reforms ; that of considering some plan for 
the settlement of trade disputes t)etween masters and men, 
so as to avoid strikes ; to call that plan conciliation or arbi- 
tration, is of less importance than finding the fitting negoti- 
ators. If the masters had on their side a secretary of the 
stamina and tact of M. Keufer, the secretary of the Federated 
Printers of France, no trade disputes could ever reach a 
dangerous stage. 

Are the days of newspaper trains, the transport of stereo 
matter and of piatent insides numbered, and with them the 
printer himself? The latter has been well improved away 
by the comjwsing machine, but he may "cut his stick," if 
the invention of Messrs. Rozar and Holworth, of Graz, in 
Austria, be adopted. The idea is to print any number of 
journals simultaneously — so halcyon days are in store for 
" lists." Suppose a typo to be pursuing his natural calling 
— pianoing a composing machine at the rate of 300 lines an 
hour. Concurrently with the setting up would unroll a 
Morse tape, silvered, and which receives the marks by means 
of an electric current, while the latter has no effect on the 
marks — and so become distinguished from the rest of the 
band's surface. Each mark corresponds to a letter and 
alphabetical sign. The corrections are made on the proofs, 
and then the band is handed to the telegraphist, who from 
Chicago, say, wires it to a radius round of 300 miles — a dis- 
tance the inventors have accomplished. At the destination, 
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the inverse of the operation takes place, the chemical or 
electric impression so reacts as to produce a mold of the 
corresponding letters, that hardens or incrusts in a form 
composed of papier-mach^. Newspaper offices connecting- 
with the parent center at Chicago, have only to make up, 
strike off — and all simultaneously. Q. E. D. 

It is well known that in not a few small realms their rev- 
enue is largely made up of the proceeds of selling postage 
stamps to collectors, hence such realms have veritable gal- 
leries of timbres. A company has been formed in South 
America that will supply any state with its stock of postage 
stamps, undertaking to furnish free, the paper, the design, 
the printing, etc., of the stamps, on condition that the said 
company will be allowed, after executing the order, to 
employ the plates to print stamps for the use of amateurs. 

The French law makes printers liable for the stamp duty 
on posters, and for every one of the latter affixed without 
the stamp a fine of $12 can be imposed. M. M. Radigois 
et Cie, of Rennes, printed for a hotel 5,000 tickets to be 
pasted on travelers' trunks ; the tickets had the name and 



ARTISTS AND COPYISTS. 

To the Editor: Chicago, 111., May 7, 1895. 

With the advance of modern methods of engraving and 
the opportunities afforded for artists of distinct creative 
talent to give the fullest expression to their conceptions 
unhampered by the mechanical difficulties which cramped 
the efforts of illustrators and designers of an earlier day, 
the brood of imitators, adapters, plagiarists, forgers, or 
whatever stronger name they may be called, has increased. 
Void of all art instinct beyond the mere mechanical ability 
to draw from a copy, many of these parasites build up a 
spurious reputation for ability upon the material they have 
stolen from those who have thought, studied, and labored 
and achieved success by the development of their individ- 
uality in art, and their untiring cultivation of their taste 
and judgment. 

It is not a sufficient evil, it would seem, to break every 
canon of principle in art in this wise, but the ethics of busi- 
ness are completely ignored. Some engraving firms issue 
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A Composite fkom Mr. Bkadley^s 
Designs, Exhibits A and B. 



Exhibit A. 
Designed by Will H. Bradley. 



Exhibit B. 
Designed by Will H. Bradley. 



address of the hotel at the head, the remainder was blank 
for the voyager to write his name and new destination. A 
wag placed one of these tickets on the wall inside the local 
post office ; the excise inspector noticed it, and came down, 
not upon the hotel keeper, but the printers, for $12 penalty. 
They got off well, as the ** poster '* was printed on white 
paper, a color reserved exclusively for government bills and 
incurring a penalty if used by a private person. Other 
instance of **hard times," French newspapers of late have 
been dfstributing commercial circulars by folding them in 
the journal. The law has stepped in and insists that such 
circulars must pay the inland postal tax of one centime per 
circular, then it can be intercaled in a newspaper — if 
destined for the mail bag. 

In the seventeenth century in France an engraver was 
free to bring out his copper-plate designs, but he could not 
engrave the name of the subject, etc.; that was the exclusive 
right of the typographer, and the plates had to pass for 
baptism through his presses. 

The Swiss printer who has invented a peculiar bellows 
to blow the dust out of cases without kicking up a dust has 
come to Paris to obtain the necessary capital to exploit his 
invention. Edward Conner. 



work so palpably adapted from original work of creative 
artists that one is inclined to think that the greed for the 
immediate dollar has blinded them to the evil results to their 
reputation and business standing. The United States courts 
have decided that where the general idea of an original 
design has been copied or adapted without permission it is 
a violation of copyright, and having experienced some of the 
evils of having the original work of the Dinner Company 
adapted or taken bodily by those whose good taste is cer- 
tainly superior to their sense of honor, it is my intention 
hereafter to copyright our designs as far as possible, as a 
protection to our customers as well as to ourselves, believing 
that in the wholesale multiplication of original designs the 
appreciation for the clean and distinctive character of origi- 
nal decorative work will be destroyed by the wooly imita- 
tions of the unscrupulous employers of amateur letterers 
and scrollmakers. 

As instances of the evil I denounce I have made some 
reproductions from original work of various kinds, together 
with the reproductions of the adaptations from them — I 
give a few only — ** there are others." 

In the first place the cover design of the Bostonian is a 
composite Bradley design from The Inland Printer cover 
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of May, 1894, and of the advertisement 
of the *• Pentateuch of Printing/* The 
reproductions speak for themselves, 
so no further comment is necessary. 

The next instance is a much bolder 
venture — showing- western enter- 
prise. This design was made by us 
primarily for a cover design for our 
new catalogue. It was shown as a 
specimen plate in a trade journal, and 
our Denver friends, it will be noted, 
have worked up to the limit of their 
capacity. 

The original and striking adver- 
tisement of Ault & Wiborg Company, 
in a late issue of your paper, at- 
tracted my attention strongly, and I 
was considerably surprised to see it 
reproduced in the same colors and 
size as a circular for a Cincinnati 
patent agency. I have learned inci- 
dentally, however, that the patent 
agency sent to the Ault & Wiborg 
Company for the inks shown in the 

advertisement, but had the plates made without the knowl- 
edge of Messrs. Ault & Wiborg. 

It is surely time that a check should be placed upon these 
persons who do not seem to consider moral right or busi- 
ness ethics so long as they are strictly within the law. The 
copyrighting of all designs is the only way to stop their 
practices. Oscar Binnek. 
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Designed by the Binner Engraving 
Company. 



Adopted, not Adapted as a Good Thing 
BY A Denver Engraving Company. 



A NECESSITY FOR PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS. 

To the Editor : Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1895. 

While I have been a subscriber and constant reader of 
The Inland Printer for a number of years, and have 
watched with increasing interest its growth and advance- 
ment in the field to which it is dedicated, I was particularly 
impressed with the beauty, value and general excellence of 
the May number. 

It is all that could be desired by the most exacting critic, 
and the continued success of the Inland Printer Company, 
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Specially Designed for The Ault & Wibokg 
Company by Will H. Bradley. 



from a business standpoint, is thoroughly and richly 
deserved. 

It is not only surprising, but to be sincerely regretted, 
that a journal published on such an elaborate scale, with so 
many interesting facts worthy of a printer's earnest atten- 
tion and consideration, containing all that is best worth 
knowing in printing and its kindred industries, keeping its 
readers abreast of the times in all matters pertaining to 
their business for the small sum of 20 cents per month, 
should not be more generally appreciated and read by those 
engaged in the printing business as journeymen and em- 
ployers. 

Printers, generally, are credited with a* greater degree 
of intelligence than is attributed to workingmen in other 
vocations ; and the belief is general that a good deal of the 
**copy " put in type by a printer is impressed on his mem- 
ory ; and in this way he gathers, during his lifetime, a wide 
range of knowledge that places him on a higher plane of 
intelligence than the average workingman in other trades. 

If this be true, it only 
emphasizes more clearly 
the condemnation of 
their indifference as in- 
telligent men in allow- 
ing to pass by, without 
consideration, the golden 
opportunity offered by 
The Inland Printer 
to broaden and cultivate 
the field of their knowl- 
edge in their trade or 
business with '* up-to- 
date'* ideas, and get the 
benefit of the methods 
and experience of the 
brightest and most suc- 
cessful men in their own 
line of business, and 
obtain a valuable 
knowledge of the best 
and most approved 
labor-saving appliances. 
It seems that they 
would be fully alive to 
the importance, and ap- 
preciate to its fullest ex- 
Repkoduced in Original Colors by American . ^ .. -x * i 

PATENT AGENCY WITHOUT PERMISSION. t^nt, the ncccssity of acl- 
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vanciiig" their knowledge in their trade or business when- 
ever possible, if not as a matter of pride, then as a matter 
of policy for the betterment of their condition. 

It being- a well-known fact that the more learned and 
skilled a man is at his trade, the more salary he will com- 
mand, and the more thoroughly a man is acquainted with 
his business the more likely is he to make a success of it. 

Some printers grow from apprentices to hoary-headed 
workmen seemingly without the faintest conception that 
there has been discovered or applied anything different to 



it is methods, and you will find that the ones he is using 
are those that have been elaborated upon, discussed and 
approved from time to time in The Inland Printer, and 
he is simply putting them into practice. Alert. 
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improve their methods or work, and seem satisfied to plod 
along, year after year, under the same old methods and 
system that was instilled into them in years gone by. 

That it w^ould be a commendable thing on their part to 
subscribe to a good trade journal and learn what is going 
on in the world with a view of improving their condition, 
never seems to find a resting place under the roots of their 
hair. 

The writer has been selling printers* supplies for the last 
twenty years and he can tell, with almost unvarying cer- 
tainty, when a printer gives an order, whether he is a reader 
of a trade journal or otherwise. Those who do, have well- 
conceived ideas of what they want and what is best and 
most suitable for the character of their work ; they buy intel- 
ligently, and generally know the best things to buy. While 
on the other hand the printer who is ignorant of what a 
good trade journal looks like makes his order up in a hesi- 
tating kind of way, making inquiry all the w^hile if this or 
that is a good thing, and looks over a specimen book of type 
in a ** cannot you suggest something for me ? " kind of way 
which is truly embarrassing to the salesman, who does 
not care to assume the responsibility of the selection. 

On a trip the writer made through a section of the 
country several years ago, he found numbers of printers 
who never had heard of The Inland Printer, or of any 
of the best-known trade journals. 

If there were a number of trade journals all covering 
the same field as The Inland Printer and claiming dis- 
tinctive advantages, the number might be costly and con- 
fusing to the printer and result in his doing without any. 
But the exceedingly low price at which it is sold, with the 
acknowledged reputation of The Inland Printer as being 
preeminently the leader in its chosen field, allows no excuse 
for the printer in not making every effort to obtain a copy 
each month as issued. 

Followers of Gutenberg, what are you doing ? Are you 
hypnotized by an indifferent and n6n - progressive spirit? 
If so, arouse yourselves, shake off this consuming lethargy, 
break the chains and reach out for whatever you can find 
that will improve, benefit and assist. Get abreast of the 
times. Keep up with the procession. Get a knowledge of 
what others are doing. Strive for a higher plane than those 
around you have attained. 

Do not sit down and talk about luck when you find 
a brother workman advancing himself; but study his 
methods ; get at the secret of his success and apply it to 
yourself — you can do it, there is no such thing as luck; 



Translated for The Inland Pkintek. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 

NO. 1.— BY H. CHIRPE. 

BY photolithography, we understand in general those 
processes by which it is possible to produce from an 
existing original, be this a print, a drawing or a 
painting, a plate or stone from which an indefinite number 
of copies can be printed on a lithograph or printing press. 
This is accomplished by the aid of photography, and can 
be enlarged, reduced or made the same size as the original, 
and by the chemical action of light on certain substances. 

The characteristic of this process is that the original 
from which the reproduction is to result must either be pro- 
duced in single lines or stipples, or that the perhaps exist- 
ing half-tones resulting from photography must be placed 
disjointed in single lines or stipples on the stone or plate. 

As a rule the photographic negative forms the basis for 
the production of a photolithograph, which, as the term 
implies, presents the tone relation in reversed form, i. e., the 
drawing, in regard to lines or stipples, which must be dark 
in print, appear transparent on the negative, while the 
remaining portion of the negative forms the plane, and is 
opaque, or impervious to light. 

There are a very great number of photolithographic proc- 
esses. In the main, however, they can all be divided into 
two distinct methods differing in principle, namely: 

1. Those by which the plate or stone is covered directly 
with a sensitive compound, and exposed to light under a 
reversed negative, by which a reversed picture is formed on 
the plate or stone, which appears in correct position when 
printed, and 

2. Those by which a paper or very thin zinc plate, pre- 
pared with a sensitive compound, is exposed to light under 
a straight negative, which are thereby made susceptible of 
taking on greasy colors, which can then be transferred on 
the plate or stone. 

Of the many processes for each of the two mentioned 
methods of production differing in principle, which, how- 
ever, lead to the same final results, two especially have been 
preserved in practice. • 

The "direct transfer," as we shall name it, which is 
based- on the sensitive properties of asphalt, or an organic 
substance in connection with a chromate, and the ** indirect 
transfer," which consists of a sensitive chromate in connec- 
tion with gelatine. All other more or less complicated 
methods have again disappeared from the scene, and have 
only the honor of being scientifically interesting and theo- 
retically correct, but are, for various reasons, useless for all 
practical purposes. 

The methods applied by several experimenters for direct 
transfer, which consisted in covering the stone with a solu- 
tion of gelatine, albumen, gum, etc., sensitized with chro- 
mate, and then exposing to light under a positive or negative, 
by which they were enabled to produce a printing stone, 
were possibly complicated and circumstantial in their exe- 
cution, however very reliable and satisfactory in their 
results, so that they are again more used in practice at 
present. 

Chromate of iron and silver have proved to be of little 
value for photolithographic purposes, and at present asphalt, 
and more recently organic substances sensitized with chro- 
mate, have been used for direct transfer, and chrome gelatine 
for indirect transfer. Asphalt, exposed to light, suffers 



♦ From a manual on PhotoRraphy by George Fritz, Vienna. 
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a chemical change which makes it less soluble in the 
original means by which it is dissolved. In the year 
1852 the well-known Parisian lithographer, Lemercier, in 
company with Lerebours, obtained a patent for a process 
by which they were enabled to produce pictures on stone 
by means of exposing asphalt to light, from which an 
indefinite number could be printed in the ordinary way. 
They covered the stone with an asphalt - ether solution 
exposed to light under a negative, and developed with 
ether; those parts made insoluble by light then remained 
and formed a positive asphalt picture on the stone, whose 
contours were capable of taking on greasy colors, from 
which an impression could be taken on paper with a 
corresponding preparation. Such a stone was etched in 
the usual manner with a weak, gummy acid, and many 
impressions could then be taken with lithographic ink. 
We have here, then, a practical photolithographic asphalt 
process, as it is, indeed, multifariously executed in modified 
form at present, and which presents very concise results. 

Besides asphalt, other rosins can also be sensitized, and 
it is known that these can be made as serviceable for photo- 
lithographic pur ptoses as asphalt. 

To how great an extent it was possible to utilize the good 
qualities of asphalt the circumstance will probably demon- 
strate that before the discovery of zinc etching Negrd 
exposed a copper plate covered with a solution of asphalt 
under a negative, washed the parts not affected by light 
with benzine, galvanized these bright parts in a gold bath, 
and then cleaned the plate and etched it with acid. By this 
procedure he obtained a plate similar to an etching. 

The asphalt to be used for photolithographic pur ptoses 
must possess certain properties, the most imptortant being a 
possibly great sensitiveness to light. Ordinary asphalt 
cannot be used, it being sensitive only to a small degree ; 
the so-called Syrian asphalt is, therefore, used, which is 
first subjected to a preliminary preparation, and dissolved 
in chloroform, to which benzole and lavender oil are then 
added. 

The second and more extended method for photolithog- 
raphy, the transfer process, is based on the sensitive quality 
of chromate in connection with gelatine or albumen and 
gum. 

In the year 1839 Mungo Ponton discovered that bichro- 
mate contains a sensitive property which can be utilized for 
photolithographic purposes. He copied drawings and sil- 
houettes on ordinary p>ap)er, sensitized in a solution of 
bichromate of potash, and obtained after the fixing — which 
was done in simply washing the copies in clear water — 
brown pictures on a white ground. 

Later, Talbot found that chromate in connection with 
organic substances would, through the influence of light, 
change the properties of the latter, and especially that 
exposed chrome gelatine would not dissolve in hot water. 
Poitevin used this discovery for the production of pigment 
prints, and produced divers pamphlets with this process in 
the year 1855. 

Poitevin discovered further that chrome gelatine would 
not swell in cold water after exposure, and that it would 
take on greasy colors. By this process it is possible to 
obtain a picture on chrome gelatine after exposing under 
a negative, which will correspond with the tones of the 
negative in reversed form ; the parts affected by the light 
can then be inked and printed, or they can be transferred on 
zinc or stone, from which impressions can be taken. Photo- 
lithography was practically founded on this discovery. 

Encouraged by these results, Poitevin later used albumen 
and gum arabic in glace of gelatine, by which he was enabled 
to produce photolithographic copies, which were then trans- 
ferred on stone. 

If, namely, dissolved gelatine is mixed with a solution of 
bichromate of potash, and a sheet of paper covered there- 



with and exposed to light, or if the sheet of jiaper is first 
covered with gelatine, and then bathed in a solution of 
bichromate of potash, various chemical changes will take 
place in consequence of the action of light, which we will 
now consider. 

As already stated, gelatine will not dissolve in cold 
water, but only swells up. In warm water, however, the 
gelatinous substance will dissolve perfectly, which will 
harden after cooling off. If the warm gelatine solution is 
flowed or ptoured over a proper sheet of ptaper, left to cool, 
and is then sensitized by bathing in a solution of bichromate 
of potash, we have a photolithographic papter which will 
have a more or less intensive yellow color, according to 
the application of a greater or smaller quantity of chromate. 
If this prepared papter is now exposed under a photographic 
negative, or in another manner by protecting several por- 
tions l)efore exposure by applying a black color or by cover- 
ing with strips of paper, the parts exptosed to the light will 
take on a dark brown color, at the same time, however, the 
ability of the gelatine to swell in cold water has been lost. 
The whole surface of the paper, i. e., the expx^sed layers and 
those not exposed, will lie even or smooth before placing in 
water. If the copy is laid in cold water, however, the 
exposed places will not be affected thereby, i. e., they have 
lost their ability to swell, and remain in their former posi- 
tion, while the places not expx^sed will swell, consequently 
the drawing will be sunk. 

But the exposed places have now also obtained the 
quality of taking up and holding greasy colors, while the 
places not exptosed have taken up water and reject greasy 
colors. 

If exposed under a negative, the drawing will be sunk 
after developing in water; the remaining places, which 
must apptear white in the print, are raised. By exptosing 
under a positive the reverse action takes place. 

If the copy is now provided with greasy colors, either by 
rolling or penciling, the color will only adhere- to the 
exposed parts, and an impression can be taken with greasy 
ink, which can, similar to ever.y other greasy impression, be 
transferred on a stone or metal plate, from which can be 
printed direct, or the transfer is made on a metal plate for 
the purpose of etching, i. e., for the production of a typo- 
graphic printing plate. 

According to Poitevin*s method the stone itself is flowed 
over with a chrome layer, which is exposed under a reversed 
negative. After developing and projier preparation of the 
stone, the color will then only cling to the parts affected by 
light. 

The same is the case if the stone is covered with a sensi- 
tive asphalt, on which is copied direct. After exposure, 
those parts not affected by the light can be washed off with 
turjjentine, l)enzine or lavender oil, by which the stone is 
laid bare; the parts affected by the light, however — the 
drawing — will not dissolve. If the stone is now prep>ared 
in the already known manner with a solution of gum, and 
then rolled with an ink roller, these ptarts will take on color, 
and by etching, etc., the stone can be prepared so that it is 
possible to print therefrom in the same manner as from an 
engraved stone. 

The photolithographic process in all its various applica- 
tions is at present jierfected to so great an extent and is 
based on so simple a principle that a pressman can certainly 
obtain good results by some observation, practice and expter- 
ience. By this it should not be understood, however, that 
great difficulties are not to be overcome at times. Great care 
should esptecially be bestowed on the quality of the materials 
and the negative. ^j.^ ^, coHiiHu^d.) 



A SUCCESSFUL business deptends up>on internal economy 
and external push. — 5. O. £. R. 
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Written for The Inland Pkintkk. 

A CRITIC OF INTERNATIONAL FAME — R. COUPLAND 
HARDING. 

BY T. LEWIS MILLS. 

" In Wellington, New Zealand, lives a printer and maker of books whose 
experience in matters typofrraphical and knowledge of Antipodean bibliog- 
raphy is considena>le. Mr. Coupland Harding is one of the ablest repreaen- 
tatives of the craft In Australasia; and those who are conversant with his 
past career may confidently loi»k for great things from him in the future. 
He is placed at a great disadvantage in many respects — the population is 
a>mparatively sparse, and the needs of the districts are consequently 
limited; but still, Mr. Hardhig has not allowed himself to be discouraged 
by these facts, and in spite of them has done excellent work, and set an 
admirable example to brother craftsmen, isolated as he is from the great 
trade centers of the world. His motto might well be that what is worth 
doing is worth doing well; he loves his profession, and takes an earnest pride 
in the advancement of everything connected with printing. Because he is in 
New Zealand, and not in Europe or America, is no reason, in his opinion, why 
he should not produce work equal to the best in the world, or why he should 
not educate the colonists to appreciate the very highest standard of excel- 
lence in printing. It is really men like this, full of the spirit of enterprise 
and progress, who have made our colonies what they are, and who, instead of 
bewailing circumstances, have made the best use of the material at hand." — 
Mr. Jo An Basseii, m the Printing Wortd^ London^ England^ March ^ tSqa, 

WHEN Thk Inland Printer secured Mr. R. C. 
Harding-'s services in contributing a series of 
articles on type criticisms, the editor paid not 
only a compliment to his own acumen, but gave credit to 
one who may be said to have hidden his light under a 
bushel for many years. 

The tale of Robert Coupland Harding's life is a simple 
one, and soon told — he himself is apt to call it common- 
place, but in its short space he has suffered more than the 
usual share of adversity, and seen many a cherished idea 

sacrificed to the mo- 
ment's utility. Born 
in New Zealand (in 
1849) when that col- 
ony was yet the 
happy hunting and 
fighting ground of 
the brown-skinned 
Maori, when canni- 
balism was yet an 
occasional function 
with victorious 
tribes, Mr. Harding 
has grown up with 
the young country, 
and in its typograph- 
ical progress his im- 
print stands out con- 
spicuously as that of 
one who has not 
worked under that 
motto, ** Small profits 
and quick returns," 
but maintaining that 
good work pays best. 
It is a theory which requires a good deal of faith ; yet I have 
never seen ** Harding" to a bad piece of printing. In his 
infancy R. C. *' tumbled about in a library," to use his own 
expression. On the walls were ranged a goodly store of 
theological, scientific and general literature — a vast store in 
those early days of colonization — but he forsook the occupa- 
tion of destroying these, to wrestle over and sagely con an 
old Caslon & Livermore Specimen Book of types, an occupa- 
tion which printers of today who read this may be tempted 
to say was liable to make the child as old-fashioned as the 
specimens in the book. From tumbling, young Harding 
began groping and searching, the one yielding Figgins* 
"Epitome of Specimens," reserved for 'prentice days, the 
other yielding an antiquated book on botany ; and in his 




S^i^^^^^^ 



tenth year, during a time spent in the bush, he was discov- 
ered comparing nature with print, and supplying the short- 
comings of both with designs from a pencil which must have 
caused Mother Earth, an she were overlooking his shoulder, 
many a convulsion. Absorbing specimens of printing, get- 
ting his first lessons in a b c from a schoolmaster who com- 
bined pedagogy with running a paper — the Wanganui Rec- 
ord y foolscap folio, ordinary edition one page, extraordinary 
twOy printed on a small table press — passing with the paper 
and plant to a collegiate school ; in fact, turn where the 
youngster would, marks of the printery and the smell of 
damp paper and printing ink dogged his steps, sight and 
smell, until the year 1861, when his family settled in Napier, 
and he became bound body, soul and spirit in fetters which 
have stooped his shoulders and to a consumption of the mid- 
night oil which has repaid him by the demand for extra sight, 
and bestowed upon him an absorption which will one day 
cause him to pass his own son on the street unnoticed, as he 
now ofttimes does his friends. In 1864 his father bought the 
weekly paper upon which R. C. had been serving his time ; 
but although the father had done some good work with his 
jjen in former days, he found that the only successful way of 
running a paper in those days was by being able to take a 
turn at case as well as desk. Still, that did not deter him 
from the experiment of publishing the first daily paper on 
the East Coast of the North Island of New 2^aland, a Maori 
war being the direct opportunity — as it eventually proved 
the collapse. Speaking of those eventful days, Mr. Harding 
says : ** The conflict at times came unpleasantly near to 
Napier, one skirmish taking place within six miles and a 
pitched battle twelve miles away, putting the citizens under 
martial law to garrison the town. At times the whole staff 
of the office would be away for days together on volunteer 
duty." In 1868-9 the apprentice lad, though under age, took 
his full share of military duty, was in active service at 
Petane, and also had the honor of being the first ** special " 
at the seat of war in the colony. Of this portion of his life, 
Mr. Harding has every reason to feel proud. His father's 
paper, though courageously conducted in the face of an 
opposition strongly backed up by that sinew of newsp)apers 
as well as of war, financial support, had to go to the wall of 
failure, where, after a brief struggle, it fell. Encouraged by 
the voice of his friends, the son took up the father's work, 
but the promises were broken, and the Times again was 
abandoned. 

After the failure of Mr. Harding's journalistic ideas, 
came his settlement in the groove of his life — the establish- 
ing of a job printing office. This was in the year 1874, and 
though the hard work and constant worry he had just 
gone through had seriously affected his health, he bent his 
remaining strength and energy to the upbuilding of a busi- 
ness whose output, though by no means gigantic, brought 
him more than local fame. He lost no opportunity of add- 
ing to his stock the best and latest in novelties and labor- 
saving appliances. In December, of 1879, he published the 
first number of his **Almanac"; and "Harding's Almanac," 
in English, Maori and Scandinavian, has been ever since 
one of the best annuals issued in New Zealand, where book- 
almanacs, of some 200 octavo pages, are common to every 
city. Previous to this (in 1876) Mr. Harding had imported 
direct from the Johnson foundry the first parcel of Ameri- 
can type brought into the colony, and in 1877, the first 
German type came to his order through an English agent, 
and even in Great Britain, in those days, the latter-named 
typefounders and their job material were unknown. The 
year 1883 saw him take unto himself a partner, who h^is 
increased the treasures of his household by four — two sons 
and two daughters. 

How long the idea of editing and publishing a journal 
devoted to typographical matters had l)een "working" in 
the thoughts of the creator of Typo it would be a hard matter 
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even for Mr. Harding^ himself to state definitely ; but the 
date upon the first issue of that journal is January, 1887. 
For some years this neat and erudite little monthly was 
written from title to imprint by the same hand ; ofttimes, 
indeed, the articles were not committed to paper, but 
"invisibly written** — that is to say, Mr. Harding' **set 
them out of his head," a method he is rather fond of, and 
does with perfect ease. The leading- feature in his journal 
was a series of articles apparently without end, entitled 
** Design in Typography,** which started in the first num- 
ber, and of their end I know not. Dealing-, in the first 
place, with the general principles of display and the classi- 
fication of job letters, the series take up the modern typo- 
graphic combinations, trace their evolution, illustrate their 
application and deal critically with their respective advan- 
tages and defects. It will be noticed that the course of 
study which evolved these criticisms has also produced for 
readers of Thk Inland Pkinte:r articles which only a 
specialist trained upon such mental food could produce. 
Writing of these articles and others upon ** Recent Speci- 
mens,** a leading- English typefounder stated that no 
printer had hitherto taken this particular work in hand, 
and that **few possessed the qualifications to carry it out. 
For the future historian of typefounding of the present g-en- 
eration we shall certainly have to go to New Zealand.** 

These technical contributions have been the means of 
op)ening corresix>ndence with the most eminent printers of 
our day, and a glance through Mr. Harding's album shows 
autographed photographs from the late Mr. William Blades, 
and Mr. Talbot B. Reed, Mr. De Vinne, Sir Isaac Pitman, 
Rev. Mr. Colenso, Prof. Piazzi Smyth, and others ; and he 
also has many literary trophies which he highly prizes, 
among them l)eing presentation volumes from the gentle- 
men just named ; and one given him by the Rev. Mr. Colenso 
(whose portrait, 4>y the way, accompanied by an appreci- 
ative notice from Mr. Harding-*s pen, appeared in Thk 
Inland Printer some three years ago) is now, jjerhaps, 
worth its weight in gold, l)eing a copy of the first Maori 
New Testament, printed in 1837, Mr. Colenso l)eing the 
** setter** and printer of the work, which is now extremely 
rare. His library also contains the finest collection of print- 
ers* specimen books — well, I will not say in the Australian 
colonies, for there is none hereabouts to compare it with ; 
but it will be safe to say there are few collections of private 
individuals to excel it. It has been his intention for a num- 
ber of years to utilize it and other material in the compila- 
tion of an exhaustive Dictionary of Printing, of the progress 
of which I have seen evidence. 

Mr. Harding has also been a successful designer of bor- 
ders for the use of printers, one being brought out by the 
Johnson Foundry (Philadelphia) in 1879, under the name of 
the ** Book Border,** it being now a well-known combination. 
It is natural that the special line he has taken up should 
bring him prominently under the notice of the typefounders 
of the world, some of whom have requested Mr. Harding- to 
take up the colonial ag-ency for their productions ; but his 
answer to one has been his answer to all — he prefers to 
maintain a perfectly independent position as a critic. 

Although deeply absorbed, as will be gathered from these 
remarks, in typographia, Mr. Harding has found time and 
interest to engage in other branches of everyday life. Of a 
deeply religious nature, the Presbyterian faith knows him 
as an tar nest teacher of the young, and has bestowed upon 
him the office of elder, with the privilege of preaching as 
well as teaching, and those who know the ** closeness** of 
the denomination, and its proverbially critical disposition, 
will understand the estimation he is held in as a layman ; 
and he sometimes occupies the pulpits of country churches 
of other denominations. The temperance question, too, has 
also claimed him as an ardent advocate on the abstinence 
side. (How many comps. of the old " days when the world 



was wide** know to their sorrow that they looked often 
on **the wine when it was red '* — and now when the wine is 
gone the reflection of its color is all that they have for their 
money, their noses being a standing advertisement of their 
foolishness !) Mr. Harding is a member of the Executive 
Council of the New Zealand Alliance for the Suppression of 
the Liquor Traffic. The philosophic side of his nature has 
also led him to fraternize with kindred souls, and some of his 
**deep** copy is buried in the volumes of the "Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society of New Zealand." Whether 
out of compliment to the depth of his contributions or his 
l)earing as a philosopher, I know not, but his brother Diog- 
enes have honored him with an election to a seat on the 
Council of the Wellington Philosophical Society. In the 
Rechabite Order he has l)een for twenty-five years a member, 
attaining the highest office offered, and remains an active 
and valued member. 

Though there are few opportunities in New Zealand for a 
specialist in bookwork, yet in 1883-84 Mr. Harding printed 
the fourth edition of Williams* Dictionary of the New Zea- 
land Language — former editions having had to be printed 
in Europe; and the third edition, printed in Jena, was 
marred by hundreds of errata y the author being unable, at 
so great a distance, to revise the proofs. For the fourth 
edition, Mr. Harding had to get special tyjje cast in London, 
England. 

SOME PRINTING OFFICES OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

A. J. WATT 

Started a general printing business one year ago, aiming 
to do good work at fair prices, and he has turned out a num- 
ber of very fine jobs during that time. He Has had to 
increase both material and force, and the prospects are he 
will soon have to increase even his present capacity. He is 
located at 235>^ St. Clair street 

MACHOL & CO. 

In May, 1894, Machol & Co., who were at the time publish- 
ing the Jewish Review y then being printed at the Evangelical 
Publishing Company's jobrooms, decided to enter the pub- 
lishing business on a larger scale and established a job 
printing and publishing house. Though young in the busi- 
ness they are rapidly gaining a reputation for first-class 
commercial work. This firm also does a high grade of 
designing and engraving, this department being under the 
personal supervision of Mr. J. Machol, the business man- 
ager, who is a graduate of one of the largest art schools in 
this country, and the job department is under the foreman- 
ship of Mr. Ed E. Wilson, a printer of fine taste and rare 
talent in his line, and whose work has formerly been com- 
mented upon in these columns. They contemplate moving 
into larger and more commodious quarters in the near 
future. 

**CARR, PROMPT PRINTER.*' 

About a year ago a sign appeared at Seneca and Frank- 
fort streets with the above inscription. Since that time, the 
same words have been noticed on some very good printing in 
Cleveland. Mr. Carr is a member of the Cleveland Typo- 
thetae, and a thorough and conscientious printer, whose 
work is up to the best. He makes a specialty of fine book- 
lets, and embossed work. This business is not large, but 
Mr. Carr says he does not want the earth — he would not 
know what to do with it if he got it. 

J. & F. STRAUS. 

This firm started in business in 1886. They had no trade 
to depend on, but by hard work have obtained a large and 
steadily increasing business. They have five presses, em- 
ploy from twenty to twenty-five men, and do a general print- 
ing, stationery and blank-book manufacturing business. 
They thoroughly understand their business and are known 
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**IDLE DAYS." 
One of the ooUectlon of Monfort & Hill, awarded a medal at the World's Fair. 



Photo by Monfort & Hill. Burlington, Iowa. 
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about town as the "IJustlers." Their place of business is 
188 and 190 Seneca street. No other firm in this city turns 
out as larg-e an amount of work with the same amount of 
machinery. The firm have never shut down their plant on 
account of no work since their existence. 

THE A. C. ROGERS CO., 

At 312 Seneca street, do g-eneral commercial and catalog-ue 
printing-, their aim being- to maintain a hig-h standard of 
quality in their work. They exhibit some fine specimens of 
church and society work. Among- their samples may be 
seen a unique pamphlet of designs for the Cleveland type- 
foundry, as well as bill-heads and note-heads for the same 
firm. Whatever they undertake is sure to be executed in the 
best possible manner. Mr. A. C. Rogers is president and 
Mr. E. T. Smith, secretary. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 

This company ranks with those of Cleveland's most 
extensive industries, as it is in that city where their large 
factories are located. 

In addition to this company's specialty of manufacturing 
the finest paints and colors in the world, a fully equipped 
printing office is in operation doing only their own work. 

Throughout the whole establishment the most modern 
machinery has been adopted to facilitate their business ; and 
equipped as this company is, K is in a position to meet all 
demands of its most extensive and prosperous trade. 

From year to year valuable additions have been made to 
their printing plant until now they operate seven of the most 
improved printing presses, quite an extensive composing 
room, also a large bindery with improved machinery for 
stitching and folding — all engaged on the finest colorwork, 
requiring skill in every detail. What might be considered 
difficult printing in some printing offices is handled here 
with a system that insures perfect work at a nominal cost. 

The printing, advertising and stationery departments are 
under the management of Mr. George W. Ford, with Mr. 
J. C. Earl as superintendent, who, with the assistance of a 
force who have given years of study to this class of work, 
are responsible for the many pleasing efi^ects noted in this 
firm's advertising. 

THOMAS & MA'rriLL. 

A remarkable feature of the book publishing, printing 
and stationery trade of Cleveland is the importance that is 
attached to that branch that is specially devoted to religious, 
Sunday-school and college text-books, and also the printing 
and publishing of a large number of religious newspap)ers, 
sixteen in number. A striking instance of this commenda- 
ble fact is evidenced in the well-known house of Messrs. 
Thomas & Mattill, Publishing House of the Evangelical 
Association, and general publishers, booksellers and station- 
ers, who occupy the premises extending from 265 to 275 
Woodland avenue. The Evangelical Association, it may here 
be said, dates its existence back to 1803, and was originally 
organized among Germans in Pennsylvania, its doctrines 
being a modified Calvinism, and its church government a 
modified episcopacy. Today it is the representative of one 
of the most cultured and intelligent religious bodies in the 
United States. Its afi^airs were relegated to this city in 1854. 
The premises occupied embrace an eligible four-story and 
basement brick building, 125 by 175 feet in dimensions, suit- 
ably subdivided into the following departments : First floor, 
wholesale and retail sales offices and pressroom ; second 
floor, stock and mail order department and repairing shop ; 
third floor, bindery ; fourth floor, composing room and 
electrotype foundry, while constant employment is afforded 
a working force of from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty hands. The machinery plant embraces a Campbell 
perfecting press on which is printed the two weeklies, also 
some of the Sunday-school papers, twelve cylinder and two 
job presses, cutting and binding machines, etc. This house 



is also the office of publication for the Evajigelical Messen- 
ger, Der Christleche Botschafter Das Ev, Magazin, circula- 
tion 45,000 ; Living Epistle, Evangelical Sunday-School 
Teacher, Sunday-School Messenger, Evangelical Lesson Leaf 
and Evangelical Quarterly, which has a circulation of 79,000. 
Messrs. Thomas & Mattill are excellent business men and 
the ever-growing development of this ag-ency furnishes 
ample evidence of their able manag-ement and the popularity 
they have gained in Cleveland book and evangelical church 
circles. 

THE ENTERPRISE PRINTING COMPANY. 

This company occupy the entire five-story building at 302 
and 304 Seneca street, corner Champlain, where they do all 
kinds of printing, as well as engraving and lithographing. 
They also do their own binding. A large share of their 
business consists of posters and hangers for theatrical com- 
panies, as well as the finer grades of this and commercial 
work. Mr. H. F. Henry is president and Mr. John J. Hor- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. 




Fort PlU Hngravinif Co.. 717 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"Give the Workingman a Chance." 



PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in tills dep«rtnient to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. Tlie contributions, suggestions and queries of tliose 
specially Interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment In general of permanent value. 

Foot-wear. — S. J. K., Providence, Rhode Island, writes : 
** * There is no logic in writing- words in any form but the 
one that makes their true nature apparent at first sight.' — 
April Inland Printer. The above logic in your depart- 
ment called to mind quite an argument a crowd of us had 
recently over the correctness of the generally accepted 
orthography of the word * footwear.' It had been spelled 
*foot ware' in an ad., and the question arose as to whether 
it was permissible or not. Everybody present agreed that 
it was wrong, except one who was a printer (who, by the 
way, had nothing to do with the spelling in question, as it 
was in a stencil plate). The printer, who, of course, is 
identical with the writer, claimed that if the hyphen was 
introduced into the word it would be perfectly acceptable, 
more so, in fact, than by spelling it in the universal way, of 
* wear.' All hands cited Webster to him, and he offered to 
wager that Webster did not authorize them to spell it any 
such way ; but there were no takers. They stuck to their 
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own view, however, though unable to put forward a sing-le 
word in its justification. The writer claimed that as the 
word was used as a noun in the ad., in conjunction with 

* boots,' * shoes,' etc., that it should bear upon its face plain 
evidence of its meaning-, so that any one who glanced at it 
might know it instantly, without having to stop to * make it 
out.' As you know, the noun is spelled * ware,' and means 
commodities, goods, merchandise, manufactures, including 
all the movables that are articles of commerce, etc., and when 
we say * foot- ware ' we plainly mean commodities for the 
feet, in the same way as we would refer to iron-ware, agate- 
ware, plotter's- ware, stove-ware, etc., or, to use the other 
half of the word, foot-ball, foot-boy, foot-passenger, etc. 
He did not deny the correctness of the word * foot-wear,' 
but claimed it should be used with the preposition *for,' as 

* Commodities for foot-wear,' and that, as used in the case 
in question, it would be an altogether unsatisfactory expres- 
sion of what was meant, for whereas the noun * ware ' means 
goods, merchandise, etc., the verb *wear' represents the 
action of using up or destroying by friction, to consume by 
use. One of those engaged in the discussion offered as an 
example the word * underwear,' and wanted to know who 
ever heard of spelling that * ware.' The writer held that 
the word in itself did not express anything; that, strictly 
speaking, there was no such word ; that it was only a cor- 
ruption of * underclothes * that had crept into use. If a 
person asked what was * underwear ' it would depend 
greatly upon what it was to be worn under, as it might be 
part of the hull of a ship. Never having seen a discussion 
or decision of the matter, and thinking it might prove an 
interesting one, I thought I'd write." Answer, — The logi- 
cal form of the word is "foot-wear," and the meaning is 
"something for wear on the feet," or more literally ** wear 
for the feet." The word does not mean commodities, 
although the things are commodities. All the dictionaries 
define the noun ** wear," Webster's form of definition for 
this use being "the thing worn." "Foot-wear," "neck- 
wear," and "underwear" are mere trade terms in their 
origin, but they are legitimately compjounded of the first 
element and the noun " wear," not the verb, Webster's 
International Dictionary omits "foot-wear," but gives the 
other two. Funk & Wagnalls' Standard gives all of them. 
You would find a study of the dictionary both interesting 
and profitable, and it would be well to recognize the fact 
that the lexicographers knew what they were doing when 
they recorded the words mentioned with the spelling " wear." 

Employee. — It is a singular fact that our forefathers did 
not think of making a pure English word of employ and the 
suffix ee when they wanted a word meaning "one who is 
employed," instead of borrowing the BVench word. But 
they did take the French word, and it has been so com- 
monly used in English that a great many people have 
imagined that it was the only one properly usable. Even 
Webster's International Dictionary calls the real English 
word " the English form of employ^,^^ It is not that, but is, 
and always should have been considered, a good English 
word. It has been used by good writers more than thirty 
years ; its use has increased recently, and it is far preferable 
to the French word, esp)ecially as that is sometimes sptoiled 
by the omission of the accent. Employe is barbarous — 
really no word at all. English has many words like 
employee — as, mortgagee ^ lessee ^ refugee y etc. It is cer- 
tainly advisable for every one to drop the French word 
and use the English one. 

Error in Using Small Caps for A. D., B. C. — Many 
printers use small capitals for these abbreviations, but it is 
certainly surprising that they have not perceived the abso- 
lute error in doing so. They never print small-cap abbre- 
viations for the name of a person or a State, as n. y. for 
New York, yet b. c, for instance, is properly in the same 



category, as the c. stands for the name Christy always 
capitalized. The queerness of this use of small caps is 
emphasized when we compare with it the universal (?) use 
of capitals for college degrees, composed of strictly common 
words. If such matters are to be decided by reason, and not 
by unreasonable whim, no such abbreviations should be 
printed in small capitals, especially when they represent 
proper names or words, like Domini, always properly 
capitalized in the particular use. Lower-case is preferable 
to small capitals for a. m. and p. m., as these represent com- 
mon words ; but the best and simplest practice is the use of 
capitals for all such abbreviations. 

"English Compound Words and Phrases" and 
"The Compounding of English Words."— D. R., Heb- 
ron, Nebraska, writes: "I desire information on com- 
pound words and have been referred to the books * English 
Compound Words and Phrases' and *The Compounding of 
English Words.' Are both of these books necessary to me, 
and if not, which is preferable?" Answer,— The first- 
named of the two books is mainly a list of over 40,000 
words, showing the forms resulting from a study of prin- 
ciples, accompanied with rules and a brief statement of the 
principles. It is a practical reference guide, close following 
of which will give as much consistency of practice as can be 
attained — possibly rather more than some people will adopt. 
If any one is not content to adopt its forms all through, it is 
still the best means of fixing practice, by marking changes 
in the book for reference. Merely as a convenient guide, it 
is better than the other. If you desire to study the subject 
closely, " The Compounding of English Words " is essential, 
being the only work in which all phases of the matter are 
treated. We do not hesitate in saying that a close reading 
of it would be profitable, even if you cannot accept all of its 
decisions. 

Is this Hypercriticism ? — S. R., Evanston, Illinois: 
" *Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is reputed for his eloquence, but 
only a casual glance at his speeches and orations (as pub- 
lished) is required to assure one that Mr. Depew is slovenly 
in his use of English. Last Monday evening this gentleman 
addressed the graduates of the University of Chicago, and 
in the course of his address he said : " There is nothing so 
conservative as the college." What he meant to say was : 
" There is nothing else so conservative as the college." The 
omission of this necessary monosyllable constitutes that 
slovenliness which is frequently met with in the discourse of 
the ignorant or the careless, but which should certainly not 
occur in an address prepared for an audience composed of 
students and scholars.' Mr. Eugene Field is the author of 
the above. Will you kindly advise me if his reasoning is 
sound ? I am told that he is hypercritical in this instance." 
Answer, — Mr. Field is right in his criticism of the sentence 
quoted, though that one slip is not sufficient basis for the 
sweeping condemnation. Undoubtedly Mr. Field knows of 
many other faults in Mr. Depew's diction. The word else 
is essential to the expression intended, as the college was 
not to be compared with itself, and " nothing," without 
qualification, includes the college. Herein Mr. Field is cer- 
tainly not hypercritical. 

Origin and History of the Roman Alphabet. — Benja- 
min L. Lefer, Brooklyn, New York, writes : " In your May 
number, in answer to a correspondent, you state there is a 
book by Isaac Taylor, treating on the origin and history of 
the Roman alphabet. Where can it he procured, and what is 
the price? Answer, — "The Alphabet," an account of the 
origin and development of letters, with numerous tables and 
facsimiles, 2 vols., 8vo., London, is not to be had in this 
country. Its price is about $13 net. It may be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company, six weeks' time being 
required from receipt of order. Macmillan & Co. announce 
as the next volume of their "Ex Libris Series," a handbook 
of lettering, written by EMward F. Strange. 
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Written for The Inland Printer. 

RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 

BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

THE Keystone Foundry has recently sent me sheets of 
their latest specimens ; also a book of orig-inal typ)e 
designs, and another showing- the full series of their 
popular ** Keystone " borders and ornaments. I note a sec- 
ond series of the Ancient Gothic, lig-hter in line than the 
first, and with the addition of lower case. It is shown in 
five sizes, 12 to 48-point. The ** Keystone** script, five sizes, 
12 to 48-point, is an orig-inal and peculiar face, somewhat in 

KEYSTONE SCRIPT. 

the cramped style of the old "CoUrt hands.** It is not an 
inartistic letter by any means, but is not as leg"ible as a 
body face should be. As a letter for bill-heads it would 
look well, especially if the whole were 
set in various sizes of the series — as 
a letter for a full-pag-e circular it 
would be less appropriate. There is 
no attempt to join the characters. This 
is in its favor as regards durability ; y^ 
for every printer knows that the junc- 
tion lines are the weakest points of a 
script. The familiar Tudor Black is 
shown in full series, from 6 to 72 point. 
The founders have added "modern- 
ized ** forms of the cap H, I, M and N. 
Three of the new letters appear in the 
specimen pag-e. The new I is not 
pretty ; but the old J form was never 
a favorite with the compositor. In 
fact I have seen a font in which the 
printer, by filing down the cap K, had 
produced an I almost exactly like the 
new form shown by the Keystone 
Foundry. The attractive series of 
electro initials displayed in a double 
page illustrate two things — the fitness 
of the somewhat uncouth ".^Eolian** 
caps for chapter initials when inclosed 
in panels ; and secondly, the unlimited 

variety of neat panels for one or more colors which can 
be composed from the Keystone borders and tints. In 
the little book of borders I note a few new to me. The 
Ivy, section 20, has the merit of simplicitj^ containing 
only eight characters, but it is not an artistic success. 
Nor is the "Fence** border, sections 18, 19, notwithstand- 
ing its ingenuity. It is too realistic for art, and too 
rigid for realism. It belongs to the same class as those 
queer ** Scenic ** combinations of the Manhattan foundry, 
which, even in the delirious days of Japanesque and 
Egyptian combinations, failed to find favor with the craft. 
The ** Rule ** border, section 21, is simple in the extreme. 
Three lengths of rule, an Oxford corner, a fancy corner, 
a lozenge and square, solid and open — nine characters in 
all, on nonpareil body — no one, surely, could go astray 
in using it. Simple, too, but more effective, is the Rule 
border 22, twelve characters, nonpareil and pica. It is not 
unlike Brendler*s more elaborate " Pompeii,** but has a 
better effect, being more oi)en. It is simply a design of 
light-face parallel rules, three to the nonpareil em, with 
corners and half-square terminals, and is as effective as it is 
simple. It is one of the best and most useful of the many 
combinations this house has produced. At the same time, I 
fear it would not wear well. In the Keystone ornaments, 
3-5 



series A, B and F, there is (particu larly in series A), a stiff 
ness and hardness of design which is probably intentional. 
The birds and sprays are decorative, no doubt, but unlike 
anything in nature. In series A, three characters, 5, 8 and 
12, though reversed in the engraving, are manifest ** cribs*' 
from Rudhard*s ** Humor istische Fantasie,*| and No. 12, in 
the absence of the rest of the combiilation, has a solitary 
appearance. Series B supplies a group of really pretty 
accessories ; so do series E and F, the former containing 
some neat corner ornaments, and series H is bold and effec- 
tive. The Ray ornaments, series G, resemble the beautiful 
and costly ornaments lately produced in brass by German 
rule manufacturers, but, unlike them, are within the reach 
of the printer of moderate means. The Pointers, solid, out- 
line and shaded, are, I think, new, though closely resem- 
bling earlier series under the same name. Printers have 
already shown their appreciation of these designs. Lastly, 
I come to the Ribbon combination, series 23. It is on 12- 
point body and contains ten characters. It is simpler and 
more effective than the ** Fillet *' design ; but I do not think 
it equals the pretty ribbon of the Graham Foundry. Being, 




The Peacock Girl — Sketch by Harry O. Landers. 

however, on a larger scale than either of these, it takes a 
place which they do not fill. Printers who appreciate 
labor-saving devices will not fail to note the advantages of 
the beveled brass-rule faces. I am aware that such rules 
have long been made ; but the Keystone Foundry is giving 
them the prominence they deserve. All in these books, with 
one exception, is in keeping with most approved modern 
methods. Of course there is an exception, and that is found 
in the group of small ornaments entitled ** Newspaper 
Cuts.** I think that these ante-Be wickian monstrosities 
figure in every American specimen book I possess ; there- 
fore I suppose they are still used in newspaper work in the 
United States. It is strange that while the arts of engrav- 
ing and illustration have in America reached their highest 
development, the same nondescript representations of trees, 
ships, the lame horse, the dog with a sheep*s head, etc. — 
which were in use when our grandfathers were boys — 
adorn the advertisements of today. It may not l)e worth 
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while for an artist, as a rule, to make a drawing the size of 
a pica two-em quad ; but if newspap)er cuts are used at all, 
some of the enterprising foundries should find it pay to cut 
a new series, and abandon the sixty-year-old devices as 
obsolete. 

Messrs. Ludwig- & Mayer, Frankfort, show two new 
scripts. Of the Nelson I have seen only one line, and cannot 
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say in how many sizes it is produced. It bears a strong- 
resemblance to the "Mediaeval Rundschrift '* of the Bauer 
Foundry, brought out some three years ago* The other 
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EXCELSIOR. 



series, the Excelsior, is a clean-cut and graceful letter of the 
standard type, and is made in seven sizes. 

A new letter by Wilhelm Woellmer, Berlin, is entitled 
"Barnum." It is a solid-looking upright script, not unlike 

Anna 3®^^^^^^ 



the American face known as "Greenback," and relieved by 
an oblique white band across the center. The line I send, 
being traced from the specimen, is less sharp and regular 
than the type itself, but is sufficient to indicate the style. It 
is shown in four sizes, 20 to 48- point. 

**Freya," by the Rudhard Foundry, is much like the 
Reclame-Kursiv shown in your August number. It is 

J^udhard sche Qiesserei, 
Offenbach a. JVC. 

FREYA. 

lighter in design, and upright instead of sloping, but pos- 
sesses one great characteristic in common with the earlier 
face — the cleft p)etal-like form of the extremities. It is a 
useful and effective letter without extravagance of form. I 
have not specimens of the complete series ; three sizes 
appear in the advertisement before me, 12 to 36-point. 

Julius Klinkhardt*s second series of Modern Line Orna- 
ments (one hundred and fifty characters) is likely, now that 
there is an embarrassment of riches in this direction, to 
attract less attention than it deserves. It would have elec- 
trified the job printer of even ten years ago. The more it is 
examined, the more does the intelligent thought as well as 
the artistic skill of the designer become manifest. The 
characters vary in size from 3-point to an inch and a half 
square. It is almost needless to say that the lines are 
adjusted to join with standard faces of rule. The ingenious 
and useful notion of repeating groundwork characters in 
gradually lessening tints till the pattern entirely disap- 
jjears, which marked an earlier series, is extended in this 
one. Among the more original characters, I note quadrant 
corners with the interior cut away, so that an open circle 
may be formed, also a set of quadrant centers to correspond. 



The two are effectively displayed in combination. Charac- 
ter 288 is also original. A square panel is crossed by a 
mortised band, about 30 points wide, across which runs a 
beautifully shaded circle, inclosed in the square. The 
circle is C-shaped, the panel crossing it on the right, and 
passing t>ehind it on the left. This makes a most effective 
center, and the composition is wholly rectangular. Some 
fine scroll ends and corners are included, a diapered or 
bordered background showing up behind them. I think one 
improvement might be introduced in these — the borders and 
groundworks upon which the scrolls appear to lie might 
with advantage be adapted to correspond and join up with 
existing grounds and borders. The little pieces 141, 142 
look effective as shown in use ; but only a German job com- 
positor would have the patience to set them all around a 
quarto page, as is done here. I note that all the large pieces 
of this combination are separately priced, and nmy be 
obtained singly. 

Messrs. J. John Lohne, Hamburg, devote ten beautifully 
designed and printed quarto pages to the display in various 
combinations of six original job ornaments, described as 
"Universal Vignettes*'; and the blocks are well worthy of 
the prominence thus given. In each case the central figure 
is that of a child, nude, or nearly so, and in two cases 
winged. He holds the end of a panel or portion of a scroll, 
and there is a highly decorative floral background. The 
largest of these blocks is nearly three inches square. Their 
special feature is the ingenious manner in which they are 
made to form part of the corner, center, or side of a design 
by a very simple adjustment of brass rule. There is no 
waste of space, and the figures seem to fall naturally into 
place and form a part of the original scheme. I welcome 
this series as one more advance in the direction of scientific 
or systematic typography. 



A VETERAN EDITOR -HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

EDWARD H. PURDY, who died in Brooklyn, New 
York, in April, was a man of uncommonly long and 
varied experience in all departments that make up a 
newspaper. He began to set type at sixteen, and he was 
at the case at seventy-eight. The intervening years were 
full of energy and effort, success and reverse. In 1837, at 
the age of twenty-one, he was at Sackett^s Harbor, New 
York, whither he was called to conduct a weekly Whig 
paper, with an outfit that was little more than debris. But 
he restored order, did most of the editing, set the type and 
issued the paper with little assistance. This was in the 
exciting times of the border disturbances, which required 
the presence of General Macomb, the 1812 veteran and com- 
mander of the United States army, and Governor Marcy. 
Their affability and courtesy during his intercourse with 
them was one of the pleasantest memories of Mr. Purdy*s 
youth. He was at Oxford, New York, in 1840, publishing 
the Times, He was an ardent Whig, and told with relish 
how in the hard cider camp>aign he helped to ** corral " a 
band of doubtful Harrison voters in a barn until he and his 
friends were ready to see that they voted right. 

He was one of the ** Association of Practical Printers " 
who established the daily Cynosure in New York city, in 
1843. Walt Whitman was the editor. In 1849 he went round 
the Horn to California, staying about a year. He paid $150 
a barrel for flour, which he said was the cheapest he ever 
bought. Afterward he held cases at Harper's and on the 
New York Tribune. In 1866 he became editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Oneida, New York, Dispatch^ which he aided 
in bringing up to a high standard oi editorial management 
and circulation. He sold out advantageously in 1870, and 
purchased an interest in the Oswego Advertiser and Times^ 
but the subsequent business depression impelled him to 
withdraw, and he published the Binghamton Times a few 
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months. Then he located in New York, where he occupied 
frames on the Weekly Witness and Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. He had been with the latter paper for twenty- 
one years. 

Mr. Purdy was a man of wide sympathies. He was a 
stanch Unionist, one of the earliest members of New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, and rendered many services 
with his pen in a modest, but effective way. Thoug-h clear 
and strong in the expression of his opinions, he never held 
an office, but his support secured place and position to 
others. His nature was too essentially delicate to ever 
advance himself for elective office. Had his exertions been 
directed more largely in his own behalf, he could hardly 
have failed to attain marked eminence. He abhorred debt. 
He was the soul of energy, integrity and honor, and what- 
soever his hand found to do, he did it with all his might. 
Even at his advanced age his death was not anticipated ; he 
did not seem old, he was so alert and resourceful. He was 
generous, kind and solicitous as a husband and father, a 
loyal friend, and he will long beheld in loving remembrance 
by those who knew him l)est. 




P. R. Shumwav. 



THE PAPER MILLS COMPANY. 

4 MONG the more recent Chicago enterprises connected 
l\ with the paper trade, probably the most interesting as 
showing an adoption of more than ordinarily progres- 
sive methods, is the Paper Mills Company, with offices at 
1535 and 1536 Marquette building. Mr. P. R. Shumway is 

president of the company, and 
Mr. E. U. Kimbark, secretary. 
The company is organized to 
do a wholesale business, and 
< i^^^^V will in no case do a jobbing 

trade. Especial attention will 
be given to the ** special or- 
der "and "mill order" busi- 
ness, in which departments 
Mr. Kimbark is esp)ecially 
well posted, and in which the 
company believes it can make 
itself advantageous to nearly 
all users of ** mill lots" of 
paper. As the company di- 
rectly represents mills in the most important lines — as its 
title denotes — anything in the way of special sizes or kinds 
of paper for special purposes can be supplied by it in 
most instances at a saving to the consumer. 

In addition to the mill business the company will carry a 
number of lines in wholesale stock which they will handle 
to the trade in orders for ordi- 
nary (not small) orders. The 
elements of a brokerage busi- 
ness in no sense is connected 
with the concern, which bids 
fair to be not the least among 
the newer and more impor- 
tant factors in the West in 
the paper trade. 

Mr. Shumway, the presi- 
dent of the company, has 
been long and favorably 
known in the business world 
in the West, and though com- 
paratively a young man, is 
both conservative and energetic. Mr. Kimbark has culti- 
vated the unusual opportunities afforded him during a long 
connection with one of the oldest and largest paper houses 
in Chicago, and his diligent application and close and 
observant study of the varied phases of the trade has broad- 
ened his knowledge and comprehension of the business and 




E. U. Kimbark. 



its requirements to the degree that is usually supposed to 
be attributable to much older and more experienced men. 
It must be gratifying to this young firm that those who 
know them most intimately in their business life are most 
wishful for their success and prosp)erity. 



THEO. L. DE VINNE ON ARTISTIC PRINTING. 

WE give the conclusion of an address given recently in 
Philadelphia by this eminent American printer. 
Mr. De Vinne, as is well known, is a strong advo- 
cate for simplicity in printing, and his keen irony will be 
appreciated. 

**In job composition," he says, **how carefully the type- 
founders have looked after our supposed needs I How dili- 
gently they prevent us from degrading our art by a too free 
use of cheap Roman letter for display ! They see to it that 
we do not vulgarize our display work with types that cost on 
the average less than fifty cents a pound. We could not get 
from any founder, here or abroad, a closely graded and har- 
monious series of Roman capitals, but we can dozens and 
scores of series of ornaments. So the good work of advance 
in printing goes on. 

** What advances have we made in rule-twisting I What 
unknown possibilities in typography have been develop)ed by 
our new race of compositors ! How Bradford and Franklin 
would stare at our * fancy * printing ! How it does delight 
us to employ a typographic gymnast who tortures brass 
rules and spends hours and days in experiments with bor- 
ders, fancy job types, tint grounds, and flourishes! How 
mean it is in our customer when he runs his pen through 
that jobber's proof and says: * Bosh I this won't do; give 
us something plain.' This is sad I The advance of artistic 
typography is indeed painfully slow ; it gets but slender 
appreciation. Let us persevere in well doing. The time may 
come when our rule-twisters' finest efforts may be hung up 
in our museums by the side of the best decorative work of 
the Mootka Sound Indian and that of the Fiji Islander. 

** Our advance in printing is not unlike that of a football. 
The pap)ermaker kicks us one way ; the typefounder knocks 
us another ; our job compjositors and pressmen practically 
tell us and our customers that they know what we want bet- 
ter than we do ourselves. We call ourselves master printers. 
Are we masters ? How much have we to say about type, 
paper, or workmanship ? Our true masters decide all these 
things for us. We are in the condition of the tired and dusty 
horseman on the frontier who stopp)ed at a shabby tavern and 
asked for *a little sherry in a clean glass,' whereupon the 
severe barkeeper pulled out a dirty bottle and a dirtier cup 
and placed it on the counter, looking the traveler fixedly in 
the eye, and said, as he emphasized his remark by a tap on 
the wood with his pistol, * Naw, you don't want no sherry in 
a clean glass. You wants whisky in a tin cup, and you'll 
like it.' " — Scottish Typographical Circular, 



WILL EVEN SHAVE NOTES. 

The ** Inland Printer " Overlay Knife which we received 
from you some time ago is the best knife for the purpose that 
we have ever used. It carries such a keen edge that it can 
be used to most excellent advantage in shaving notes. — 
Arthur K, Taylor^ Wilmington^ Delaware, 



'* I THOUGHT you didn't like Cadsby ? " said the friend of 
the literary critic. 

** I don't like him." 

** But you said his novel was remarkable for its lofty 
moral tone ; for its lack of anything that could be construed 
as indelicate." 

**Yes. I did that to spoil the sale of it." — Washington 
Star, 
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WOOD-ENGRAVED EFFECT ON HALF-TONE PLATE. 
Prepared by Binner, Illustrator and Engraver, Chicago. 
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WOOD ENGRAVINQ WORK ON PROCESS BLOCKS. 

WOOD engravers g-enerally may be congratulated 
that the threatened limitation of their art within 
certain lines by process engraving has to a large 
extent been averted. The effects procurable by wood 

engraving and so lack- 
ing in process work 
have, by the skill and 
artistic taste of some 
of the modern process 
engraving firms — 
notably the Gill En- 
graving Company, of 
New York — been 
added to half-tone 
work. Nearly all of 
the high-class maga- 
zine illustrations are 
in half-tone, supple- 
mented by the work of 
the wood engraver. 
The difficulty nowa- 
days is to get skilled 
wood engravers and 
to get them trained to the requirements of this class of 
work. The example shown of this class of work in the plate 
of the Gill Eng-raving Company, proves that the 
process engraver and the artist in wood engrav- 
ing have joined forces successfully. A compar- 
ison of the half-tone of the goose in the plate 
of the Binner Engraving Company with the 
vignetted duplicate will illustrate very clearly 
the value of the wood eng-raver's assistance. 




Before Re-engraving. 



NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 

ONE of the most noticeable traits of the 
newspapers of New York city — the one 
p)erhaps which is most evident to the 
stranger within its gates — is the extreme pro- 
vincialism which marks every pag-e of every one 
of them. Very scant attention is given to mat- 
ters which do not immediately concern the city 
or its environs, seldom little but the barest 
mention being given to happenings in distant 
p>arts of the country. A case in point was the 
recent election in Chicago, where the turn of the 
political tide was so great as to make it of 
national import, and yet one New York daily 
could spare but sixteen lines to make a brief 
statement of the result. It is not a lack of space 
which makes necessary this policy, but simply 
a wrapi>ed-up self-interest which fails to recog- 
nize the importance of any existence but its 
own. 

The members of the New York Press Club 
find much pleasure in the enjoyment of the com- 
forts of their new club-house, on West Twenty- 
sixth street, the chang-e from their quarters on 
Nassau street, in one of the busiest sections of 
the city, proving a very agreeable one. As a 
part of the old rooms will be retained, however, 
they will virtually have two clubhouses. The 
new one is complete in every respect, from the 
grill room in the basement to the billiard room 
on the top floor, and the members who are to 
frequent it are to be congratulated upon their 
good fortune. The formal opening and " house 
warming ** on the evening-, of May 20, was 
attended by editors of various newspapers in 



and out of town, prominent litterateurs and leading city 
officials. 

What was perhaps the best argument trade-unionism 
ever made for its right to exist was the placing upon its 
pension rolls by the New York Typographical Union at its 
last monthly meeting of a woman who has been one of its 
meml)ers for the long period of twenty-eight years, but who 
is now compelled on account of advancing ag-e to give up the 
endeavor to earn her living: at the case. The amount of 
money she is to receive is not large, but it will go a long way 
toward supplying the simple needs of its recipient and it is 
an act on the part of the printers of the metropolis that 
should not be forgotten. 

A MOVE that will be watched with interest is the deter- 
mination on the part of the publishers of the New York 
Daily Advertiser to hereafter publish on Sunday mornings 
a newspaper devoted only to the news of the day. The price 
per copy has been reduced to 1 cent and the size to eight 
pag-es, and it is claimed that the increase in circulation has 
warranted the rise in advertising rates which is another 
feature of the change. It is a recognized fact that the bulky- 
condition of the Sunday newspaper in the present stag-e of 
its development is one which does not meet the approval of 
all classes of readers. There are a great many people who 
have too much to do on Sunday mornings to find time to 
wade through the padded columns of the Sunday newspapers 
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in a search for an account of what has happened the day 
before, and in a city the size of New York there should cer- 
tainly be a sufficient number to make more than one Sunday 
fiewspaper a success. 

In these days of vast expenditures in advertisings, the 
problem of distinguishing- g-ood from bad mediums is deemed 
so formidable by many of the more timid manufacturers and 
dealers as to completely discourag-e them from advertising- 
at all. A variety of methods are used, one of the simplest 
being- that adopted by some of the patrons of The Inland 
Printer. They offer for sale each month in their space a 
different article from their stock of wares, shifting^ that 
used the month before to the columns of some other journal 
in the same field. By the amount of sales made .in the dif- 
ferent months they are able to determine the value to them 
of their space in the respective journals. In the case of 
firms who manufacture but one class of goods this plan 
would of course be unpracticable. A simple and therefore 
perhaps best method is that used by a prominent firm of 
typewriter manufacturers in New York city. They spend 
large sums in advertising and of course get a great many 
requests for circulars and price lists. Whenever one is 
received which does not indicate the source from which their 
address was obtained they inclose a postal card with a 
polite note asking if the author of the request will not 
kindly fill out the printed form on the back of the card and 
return it to them, and in this way they seldom fail to secure 
the desired information. The system would seem to entail 
much trouble and expense, but its originators assured me it 
costs them but a small proportion of the sum they formerly 
expended upon advertising in magazines and newspapers 
they could not have been led in any other way to believe 
were anything but first-class mediums. 

A VERY important one of the many changes that have 
occurred in newspaper circles in New York city of late was 
the purchase early last month of the New York Morning 
Journal, by John R. McLean, whose fame and fortune has 
come to him through his proprietorship of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, It is said that it is the intention of the new pro- 
prietor of tYiQ Journal to bring it to the front by modeling its 
course upon the same lines that have made the Enquirer the 
paying property it is. One feature of the latter paper which 
distinguishes it from the general run of successful news- 
papers, is its long headings in big type, the length being 
graded according to the sensationalism of the reading mat- 
ter following it. The writer recalls the instance of a disas- 
trous railroad wreck, in the account of which the Enquirer 
gave in the first column of the front page a heading which 
began with the word ** Horrible ** in big black type, and ran 
down the long columns to within a very few inches of the 
bottom. Each couplet of lines was set in a different kind 
and size of type, and they were separated by dashes, yet the 
sentences went straight ahead, sometimes the last word being 
carried below the dash and set in a size of type not so large, 
the remainder of these two lines comprising the beginning 
of another sentence. The Enquirer contains no editorial 
page, its entire space being given up to ** news '* of the most 
sensational character. The country correspondent who can- 
not send in an occasional ghost or snake story is looked 
upon with small favor. Long dispatches to the effect that 
a blood-red hand of enormous proportions was seen sus- 
pended in the sky the night before, with its dripping index 
finger pointing with ominous intent at a certain unfortunate 
village, or other stories of a similar nature, are among the 
constant dainties that form a part of the reading matter fur- 
nished to the Cincinnati man to accompany his morning 
meal. If this sort of thing is to be the established policy 
of Mr. McLean's new acquisition, its effect upon staid old 
Father Knickerbocker will be watched with very keen and 
unusual interest. 



THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 

Arrangements for this exposition, to be held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, from September 18 to December 31, 1895, are now 
well under way. The Inland Printer is in receipt of a 
communication from Mr, W. G. Cooper, Chief of Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Promotion, stating that the exposition 
had already upon its books the names of many applicants 
for space in the department devoted to printing, bookbind- 
ing, typecasting, etc., and that requests of this nature were 
being received every day. The exhibits in the departments of 
the graphic arts will be unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive. Applications for space should be made to the President 
and Director-General of the Exposition, Mr. C. A. Collier. 
Blank forms for applications, with rules and regulations 
ufjon the back, classification lists and other printed informa- 
tion will be gladly mailed to any parties interested. 



HALF-TONE CUTS FROM HALF-TONE PRINTS. 

AVERY general idea exists among printers and some 
engravers that a half-tone proof cannot be used as 
copy for engravings with an acceptable result. The 
Illinois Engraving Company, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have experimented with some success in the piast in using 
half-tone proofs for copy, and the results now accomplished 
by them are certainly commendable. As a specimen of the 
skill of the company in this direction the accompanying 
portraits are shown. The first was taken from the pages of 




Portrait of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Enfrraved from a Half-tone print. 

a trade journal advertising the Swan Engraving Company 
of London, England. The portrait is that of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. Recollecting that Mr. Beardsley made a portrait 
of Mrs. Campbell some time ago, which was highly praised 
for its striking and characteristic likeness to the charming 
original, reference was made to the far-famed Yellow Book, 
wherein Mr. Beardsley*s effort was printed, and noting 
with pleasure the artistic skill of the British photographer 
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who took Mrs. Campbell's portrait, we venture by the aid of 
the Illinois Engraving- Company to reproduce Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley*s portraiture, in order that the unknown photog-- 
rapher of Albion may have his admirable work thus pub- 
licly verified and appreciated. 




Portrait of Mrs. Patrick Campbell by Mr. Aubrky Bbardsley. 
Enjrraved from the Tellmv Book. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS' PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 

CONDUCTED BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 

To this department the contributions of everyone Interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences In estimating on work is especially Invited, 
and all Inquiries In regard to estimating will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be Informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communlca- 
tionk. 

A CERTAIN firm, requiring- larg-e amounts of printing 
continually, employs a man who sends for estimates to at 
least a dozen oflfices on every job. He frankly says that 
when a dozen men figure on a job of printing one of them is 
sure to make a mistake, and he earns his salary by taking 
advantage of these mistakes. 

The custom of sending out press proofs has been indulged 
in to such an extent that many customers demand it. A 
charge ought in all cases to be made for such a proof. It is 
insisted frequently that the proof will be returned immedi- 
ately and that consequently no time would be lost, but there 
never was a press proof sent out of a printing office which 
did not cause a loss of time on the press. If parties who 
are so exacting would be given to understand that they must 
pay for their fastidiousness, they would soon realize that all 
corrections can be marked on proofs before the forms are 
made ready. A competent printer can better afford to 



assume the respjonsibility for errors and bad press work 
than tie up his machinery while proofs are out. 

A QUARTO Gordon press with a good feeder, seldom 
makes over 6,000 impressions in a day. An eighth Gordon 
seldom makes more than 9,000 impressions in a day. By 
working two feeders on a press and driving it very hard on a 
rush job, it is ptossible to turn out a much larger number of 
impressions. But it is not safe to figure that a press will 
make more than the number of impressions stated above. 
If a record is kept the averag-e will be found far below this. 

A Chicago real estate dealer sends to Philadelphia for 
his printing-, an examination of the advertising- matter he 
puts out shows it to be work of a hig-h grade. This g-ives 
rise to the interesting query : Does he send to Philadelphia 
because he can get his work cheaper, or has he persuaded a 
Philadelphia printer that lots in his subdivision, where the 
railroad and other accommodations seem to be immense, are 
a profitable investment? Perhaps Philadelphia readers can 
explain. 

W. H. W., in a letter to The Inland Printer, says: 
"... I have printed two editions of this catalog-ue. Now, 
I learn a competitor of mine has cut my price 50 per cent. 
This not being a sufficient extreme, along comes another 
who has entered the order at a figure still lower. ... I 
want to ask you if it could be arranged to publish bids from 
several good printers, based on a 5,000 run ? *' The cata- 
logue referred to consists of twenty pag-es and cover, 6 by 8>^ 
trimmed. It is printed on 25 by 38, 80-lb. enameled paper, 
with colored enameled cover. The job is printed in brown 
and bronze-green. The body of the book will average about 
double-leaded brevier, and there are five cuts occupying 
practically a full page each. The cover is also printed from 
cuts in the two colors. There is no printing on the two 
inside pages of cover. Bids are invited by The Inland 
Printer. In order that these may prove of value it is 
earnestly hoped that all who fi.g"ure on this job will do it as 
if they were bidding with the object of getting the work. 
No names will be published. 

The Printing of Envelopes by the Government. — 
The impression prevails generally that the government has 
ceased to print special request cards with names and 
addresses of business firms on its envelopes free of charg-e, 
but this is a mistake. The Lllld Cong-ress, at a time when 
the contract still had two years to run, undertook to rectify 
this abuse, at the request of the printers of the country 
generally, but before the contract had expired the LIVth 
Congress passed a new law, reenacting the old provision. 
Under this law a contract was made with the Purcell 
Envelope Company for a term of four years. There was a 
protest made by the United Typothetae and kindred organi- 
izations several months ago, but inasmuch as the contract 
had already been let, it was of no avail. The Purcell Enve- 
lope Company made elaborate preparations for carrying 
out its contract, but after building and equipping a large 
factory for this purpjose at Holyoke, Massachusetts, it 
abandoned the plant before an envelope was printed, and 
the work is still being done at Hartford, Connecticut, appar- 
ently by a combine made up of the old and new companies. 



It was a little New Hampshire village among the moun- 
tains, where the country store served as postoffice, circu- 
lating library, shoe store, and everything else combined, that 
a Boston lady, glancing over the books, inquired : ** Have 
you Browning ? " ** No, said the attendant, somewhat regret- 
fully, and not just knowing what kind of an article 
Browning might be, ** we have not.*' Then, more brightly : 
** We have blacking and bluing, and have a man who does 
whiting-. We occasionally do pinking. Would any of these 
do ? " — Exchange, 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of Inquiry for replies In this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. iCelly. 763a 
Qreene avenue, Brooklyn. New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be fflven, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to Identify them If occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mall which properly belong to this department. 

Blur Ink for Foil or Silver Paper. — H. S., of Spring-- 
field, Massachusetts, desires to know the best way of print- 
ing blue ink on silver paper. Answer, — Write to a good 
printing-ink maker and have him send you a bronze blue 
made for that purpose. When you get the proper ink, then 
use fairly well seasoned old-style glue and molasses rollers, 
and run the press fairly slow. 

Non-Washable Black Ink.— G. A. W., St. Thomas, 
Ontario, says : ** We have some printing to do (in black) on 
linen handkerchiefs, and the parties want them printed so 
that when they wash the goods the printing will not wash 
out. We have tried samples on common and fine ink and 
they all wash out.*' Answer. — Write to any first-class 
printing-ink maker, and tell him what you want; at the 
same time send him a sample of the goods you want the ink 
to work on, and he will be able to accommodate you. 

Dryer for Mixing with Inks.— E. W., Chicago, desires 
** a recipe for a dryer for mixing with inks, so as to have the 
ink dry quick on a varnished surface like an inclosed label. 
It now takes from three to five days to dry. The ink used is 
a $1.50." Answer. — Send to any maker of printing inks for 
their liquid "quick-drying gloss varnish." Use this spar- 
ingly ; after a little experience with the varnish and ink you 
will be able to control the length of drying time. You 
might advantageously employ ** quick-drying gloss black." 

What Color on Dark Blue Paper?— J. G. R., of 
Armour, South Dakota, sends a sample of drab-toned blue 
paper with an embossed figure running through it, which is 
manufactured at the mills for book or box covers, and writes : 
"Please inform me what would be the most appropriate 
color to print on the inclosed sample of cover, to be used on a 
small book of poems. Would gold harmonize ? " Answer. — 
A medium light-brown ink, if the title is set up in gothic, 
antique, or some other heavy-faced letter, could be used ; but 
gold or silver bronze would be the most effective. 

About Bronzing and Bright Colors. — G. J. M., of 
Philadelphia, writes: "Please let me know a recipe for a 
good siise for bronzing, and also why it is that boughten 
colors are so much brighter than colors that I mix." An- 
swer.— 'By all means send to the inkmaker for your gold size 
ink. He can do better than you, even if a recipe was fur- 
nished you for making it. If it should not be strong enough 
to hold on the surfaces of some stock, add a few drops of 
liquid driers or copal varnish, and there will be no trouble 
from that source. There should be no reason why "home- 
mixed " colors are not as bright as those from the manufac- 
turer, unless they are "fouled" by impurities or dust on 
the ink slab or unclean rollers. Read article in this number 
regarding the keeping of rollers. 

Will Electricity in Paper Cause Offsetting ?—H. R. 
C, of St. Paul, Minnesota, says: "We note considerable 
electricity in stock used, and have tried three different makes 
of blue-black ink to get over offsetting. Have tried dryer in 
ink and on presses as well as inkoleum. Fine and superfine 
flats give us the most trouble. The offset appears very badly 
on our platen presses." Answer. — In cold weather, or when 
stock is taken from a cold room to be printed, there will 
always be less or more electricity in the jjaper, particularly 
in the hard-finished grades. Winnowing the pile of sheets 
near a fire or steam radiator, occasionally, will expel con- 
siderable of the electricity engendered by the cold. Work 
done while electricity is predominant should be sheeted or 



laid out loosely to be sure of preventing offset. Electricity 
draws the sheets together almost firmly, and this causes 
offset. A Waukegan, Illinois, correspondent suggests the 
use of common machine or lard oil, liberally applied to the 
tympan sheet, both l)efore and after turning the sheets. 
Another uses glycerine on tympan, feedboard and on the 
delivery fly. 

TicsTiNG Printing Inks.— T. E. C, Philadelphia, asks 
the following question : " The firm employing me is always 
trying some new ink of different makers, and looks upon me 
to judge of its quality, and what it is worth. Now, is there 
any way of testing ink other than inking up and printing 
from form ? " Answer. — An expert can arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of the color, quality and commercial value of inks ; but 
to do so, he must have had a large and diversified practical 
experience in their various uses. The best way to test the 
actual merit of printing inks is to try their qualities on the 
press with condition able composition rollers and also on 
appropriate stock. Then, too, you must recollect that some 
of the grades of ink made for platen press use will not work 
freely on cylinder presses. 

To Prevent Rollers from Sticking in the Mold.— 
G. A. W., who writes us from St. Thomas, Ontario, says: 
" Please tell us how to keep rollers from sticking in the 
molds." Answer. — Before getting ready for casting, it will 
be well to examine the roller mold thoroughly. If dust or 
rust has got into it, it will be necessary to get these out, by 
washing the inside of the mold with castile soap and wartn 
water ; after which stand the mold close to where there is a 
strong heat, so that it may dry out as speedily as possible. 
When warm and dry, thoroughly " swab " it out with a soft 
dry rag, after which it is ready to be oiled. Use lard oil, 
if you can get it, and work this well into the finished faced 
of the mold. In oiling up the mold (previous to pouring in 
the composition), be sure that there is a full and smooth sur- 
face of oil in the mold, but not too much ; in doing this have 
the mold quite warm, and there will not be any serious dif- 
ficulty in "drawing" the roller from the mold. 

Smoothing Down Special Places on Rough Paper.— 
G. W. M., of Philadelphia, says: "I have a cover with a 
rough surface, which the firm wants me to flatten a square 
jjart in center of sheet with a solid block of wood. Can I 
do this on an ordinary Gordon press, without steam facilities 
such as are on embossing presses ? " Answer. — To do this 
on dry paper will be to endanger the printing press, if the 
block is very heavy or over large for the platen. Better wet 
down enough paper to take in a part or the entire edition to 
be flattened. After this dampened lot of paper has stood 
for a day, turn the sheets over in small lots and put a weight 
on the pile. Let this stand for a few hours, after which 
inlay the sheets with the paper you want to work, and after 
another few hours the sheets of rough stock will be ready to 
take out and run through the press. Do not expose too 
many of the dampened rough sheets at a time. After embos- 
sing the flat shape, the jjaper should be spread on drying 
boards. Use moderately hard packing. If the flattened 
portion is to be depressed^ then make a sunken counter on 
your platen. 

Some Samples of Overlaying. — T. A. B., of Philadel- 
phia, writes: "I inclose you overlay made for half-tone cut 
by the foreman of one of our largest establishments here. 
He claims to have turned out some of the best specimens of 
cut work in his time of fifty years' experience. My object 
in sending you this overlay is to get your opinion of it, as 
he claims it is the * truly artistic style,* as * anyone with a 
few months' experience could cut one out of three or four 
sheets and paste them together.' The second sample of 
overlay was made and used on a 2,500 run of a large eight- 
page job in a rush, and while not complete, according to 
best authority, answered very well." Answer. — The first 
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mentioned overlay is neither artistic nor effective — it is not 
even a poor substitute for one ; while the amount of ** patch- 
ing** shown on the illustration is simply laughable. We 
fear our correspondent has been imposed upon by the repre- 
sentation quoted. The second overlay is somewhat better ; 
but if part of the paper had been placed under the cut, so as 
to even it up to type height, the result would be more grati- 
fying and the method more practical. 

[Replies to letters receh'ed will appear in next number.) 



VERSATILITY IN ART — SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF W. W. DENSLOW. 

THE prevalent idea that a man who makes sketches for 
newspapers allows that particular form of art expres- 
sion to absorb his entire time and power for pictur- 
ing nature in any other medium than that of black ink, is 
sometimes laughable, and sometimes irritating, according to 
the circumstances in which it is manifested. One of the 
most clever of the Chicago artists who have done newspaper 
work of a high order, Mr. W. W. Denslow, whose name and 
whose charming illustrative work have 
appeared from time to time in this 
paper, is an example of the versatility 
of the artist of today, who, while keep- 
ing pace with the needs and develop- 
ments of modern illustration, has kept 
in touch with the branches of the pro- 
fession, which afforded the only field 
for artists in the past. Mr. Denslow*s 
correct drafting and thorough knowl- 
edge of color have been long known 
and appreciated, and the commission 
which he has lately filled in designing 
the costumes and characters for a new 
extravaganza shortly to be staged 
at the Schiller Theater, displays the 
very wide range of his artistic abilities. 
There are very few English-speak- 
ing persons who have not at some period of their lives 
read De Foe's best-known work, ** Robinson Crusoe,'* and 
its theme as an extravaganza is one that must appeal strongly 
to all lovers of bright fun. ** Little Robinson Crusoe** is 
a musical burlesque, especially written for the summer 
season by Harry B. Smith, the librettist; the music being 
composed by W. H. Batchelor, of New York. It is, however, 
of Mr. Denslow's ** costuming** we desire to speak. The 
large number and variety of the characters to be presented — 
the delicate and unusual combinations and contrasts in 
colors, and the quaint, beautiful, and absurdly ridiculous 
figures which he has prepared cannot be appreciated by a 
mere description. The accompanying sketches illustrate 
some of the characters. 

Manager Thomas W. Prior, of the Schiller Theater, may 
safely be congratulated in advance upon the success of 
** Little Robinsoe Crusoe** if the accomplishments of Mr. 
Denslow are to be taken as indicative of the merits of the 
show in other respects. 




NOT IF HE VALUES HIS LIFE. 

"There is one thing,** remarked ** Eighth Medium** Bill, 
** that a printer won't do if he values his life.'* 

**He means drink water as a beverage,*' yelled the Devil, 
as he took the elevator for the nether regions. 

** What's that ? " queried the first-year apprentice, as he 
put some ink on the handle of the brayer to see if the new 
hand was profane. 

** Commit suicide," answered ** Eighth Medium ** with the 
self-satisfied smile of a man who has said something real 
smart. — Arthur K, Taylor. 




NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPINQ AND 
STEft|feOTYPINa. 

CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARK. 

Correspondence relatlnir to this department Is respectfully Invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences In 
any way pertainlnir to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regardlnir answers fflven by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

** Dalziel*s Fine Art Hard Mktal Stkrkotypes."— 
Under this title nearly two years ago, Mr. Dalziel intro- 
duced a new and improved process of stereotyping which he 
designed as a substitute for electro- 
typing. The matrix material — a spe- 
cial secret of his own — enables him 
to obtain the full depth of the original 
letterpress and illustrations in the 
molding, and he produces hard metal 
plates from any printing surface in 
less than thirty minutes, that for 
quality and hardness to stand a long 
run will compare favorably with the 
best electros. For many purposes Dal- 
ziel stereos are superior to electro- 
types. Where excellence of reproduc- 
tion is required with great rapidity for 
illustrated publications, printed on 
either flat or rotary machines, the 
Dalziel system is invaluable. It is a 
cold process and does no damage to wood engravings, half- 
tone process blocks, or type. Mr. Dalziel supplies printers 
from the Dalziel Foundry, 2a, Plough court, E. C, or where 
desired licenses them to work this stereo process in their 
own printing offices." The above notice appears in an 
English trade journal. Mr. Dalziel some time ago took 
steps to place his stereotypes before the American trade 
but has apparently given up the attempt. 

Bkkswax for Electrotyping. — D. R., Detroit, Michi- 
gan, writes: **Can you give me any information about the 
wax that is used for electrotyping? What kind is it and 
where may it be procured ? " Answer,— Beeswax of pure 
quality is used for electrotyping. It is sold in cakes weigh- 
ing about forty pounds each. Write to Charles Dadant & 
Son, Hamilton, Hancock county, Illinois, for particulars and 
prices if you cannot procure it of the regular dealers. 

Celluloid Cuts. — A. H. Moon, Los Angeles, California, 
says : ** I have looked in vain through the last seven numbers 
of The Inland Printer for some men- 
tion of the cellutype, a stereotype made 
from a celluloid compound. Will you 
please let me know through your depart- 
ment of The Inland Printer if it is a 
practical substitute for the electrotype 
in durability and quality of work." 
Answer, — The celluloid process is not a 
good substitute for electrotyping, in 
fact it has proved satisfactory only 
where it has to be sent by mail or 
express, as in that case it saves in trans- 
portation. It can not be restereotyped 
because the heat of the steam table flat- 
tens it out and it also has a tendency to 
warp out of shape. 

Opinion upon Mr. George Eastwood's Rapid Method 
OF Stereotyping. — A subscriber, Chicago, sends a clip- 
ping from the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 
and asks for an opinion. I reproduce the article and 
append my answer : 

STEREOTYPY WILL SPREAD. 
When the act of preparing' a matrix has been reduced to the simplicity 
of pulling a proof upon the handpress, it is safe to predict that its use will 
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become almost universal in the trade. Printers are deterred from stereotyp- 
ing' forms from which comparativelv f\v»f^ fP^^ *ire recjuirdd by jLhree consid- 
erations : first, the time consumed m takirfg""the plate ; second, the injury to 
type, and esjiecially faces with fine lines, from hammering* it with a brush 
practically as hard as a blanketed board ; and thirdly, by the fact that the 
resulting plate generally lacks the sharpness of outline and the smoothness 
of face of the original. There are other minor drawbacks to the general use 
of stereotypy, such as the difficulty that attends castinff a form in which 
wood faces ming'le with metal ones; the necessity of electrotyping" and "let- 
ting* in*' wood cuts; and the patchwork character of dealing* with forms 
intended to work in more than one color. With this latter the common plan 
is to mold the solid form, to cut out the color lines, and to mount lines separ- 
ately. The plan jjenerally means a good deal of shifting- of plates uiion the 
machine bed to obtain reg-ister. It is impossible to dissect a form and to 
mold each color separately, however carefully the dissection may be carried 
out, for there are two irregular shrinkages to contend with subsequently; 
that of the moist mold when removed from the form and submitted to dry- 
ing heat, and that of the metal as it cools when poured. Anything" that 
helps to remove these drawbacks will help to spread the adoption of stereo- 
t}'py, with advantage and profit. Given the po^-er to mold and cast a single 
plate from a small form in say ten minutes, printers would no longer risk 
injury to their often costly faces by working from tyi>e, even for thousand 
runs. This is taking an extreme view of it, but if the truth is sustainable 
to such an attenuated point it is of course more and more obvious on broader 
lines. It seems as though we are about to witness a development in stereo- 
typy that will have the inevitable effect we describe. For about ten j'ears 
Mr. George Eastwood has patiently and i^ersever- 
ingly striven to jierfect a method of rapid produc- 
tion of matrices. Two years ago it seemed as though 
he had really solved the problem; we even ventured 
to assert that he had done so. We ^-ere right, and 
we were wrong. He had invented a process that 
rendered it possible to prepare a mold from a news- 
, paper form, ready for the casting box, in the aston- 
ishingly brief space of a minute to a minute and a 
half, as efifectively proved by the fact that for 
nearly twelve months the process has been success- 
fully worked at the office of the Oxford Times^ whose 
proprietor can scarcely speak too highly of the inven- 
tion. But that was not the /<r//<'r/«'</ invention. From 
time to time experiments have led Mr. Eastwood 
into various side channels of investigation, and he 
has added one improvement to another until it 
seemed to him that he could not well carry them 
further. Even setting down in coldest language the claims of the inventor 
as he is now about to publish the details of his process to the printing 
world, it seems almost too good to be true. We will not seek to antkii- 
pate promised revelations, which we hope to give about March 14, but 
the following synopsis will serve to prepare the reader's mind. The 
process as now develofted begins with the make-up of a news column. It 
aims at the abolition of the use of the present more or less clumsy or 
intricate locking-up appliances, and the necessity for sliding columns of mat- 
ter over the imixising surface. The form made up, the simple release of a 
catch automatically conveys the form to its proi^r (XMition beneath the 
pressure platen, and sets the platen in motion for the necessary pressure. 
After the lapse of jjerhaps sixty seconds the form may be withdrawn, the 
matrix removed and submitted to a slight drying, the tailpiece being mean- 
while affixed, and in ninety seconds from the release of the lever a perfect 
mold obtained. The flong may be made months in advance and stored dry, 
requiring only a slight sponging over before 
use. It matters not whether the type be wet 
or dry; whether it consists of metal or wood 
type, wood cuts or process blocks, in combina- 
tion. There is no time for heat to penetrate 
the type form, hence no steam is generated, 
no " swelling " or ** sweating " of the type, no 
expansion or contraction of wood and metal. 
The flong goes to the full depth of the orig- 
inal, be it of what character it may, and it 
"sets" almost instantaneously. Virtually 
drying on the form it secures sharpness and 
smoothness combined with really extraordi- 
nary depth — though too great insistence 
need not be laid upon this point, which is 
too often exaggerated by printers who rely 
more upon the use of the ** tommy-key " 
than upon judicious making ready. The 
broad claim of the inventor is that he has 
now perfected a process by which any relief 
surface for printing, from a news contents 
bill to a half-tone process block or a costly wood cut, a tabular form, or a 
page of music, may be efficiently molded in from ninety to a hundred 
and twenty seconds, without any risk of injury to the original, with 
results equal to the best stereotypy in vogue, and in some instances far 
ahead of it. Without pretending to be fully acquainted with the numerous 
details involved, we may go so far as to say that we have seen sufficient to 
warrant the belief that Mr. Eastwood will prove his case when the time has 
arrived. He has the advantage of an intensely practical mind, and it is an 




open secret that he is backed by very influential support. We look for 
most interesting developments, and certainly, if all claims be substan- 
tiated, these developments will have an effect U}xm the trade second 
only to the introduction of power printing ma- 
chinery. We may leave the testimonials from 
practical men, which we publish elsewhere, to 
speak for themselves. 

Answer, — From what I can gather 
from the foreg'oing- Mr. Eastwood's 
methods upset the theories and prac- 
tical experience of nearly all stereo- 
typers. I am informed that Mr. East- 
wood will visit this country about the 
middle of May, and pending- more 
definite information reg-arding- his in- 
vention I prefer to withhold any opin- 

founded on the description g-iven above, trusting- to 

the matter up later. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attentton will be paid to all publica- 
tions deallnir entirely or In part with the art of prlntlns: and the 
Industries associated therewith. While space will be fflven for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general Interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column Is Intended In the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed In all publications sent for review. 

The interest in posters is g-rowing daily, and the many 
collectors will be glad to know that Macmillan & Co. will 
publish at once, under the title of "Picture Posters,'* a 
handbook on the history of the illustrated placard, with 
numerous reproductions of the most artistic examples of all 
countries. It is written by C. T. J. Hiatt, and will be uni- 
form with the work on "Book Plates,*' recently published 
by the same firm. 

A VERY interesting book, dealing with the history and 
various forms of the letters of the alphabet, will form the 
next volume of Macmillan & Go's **Ex- 
Libris Series." It is written by Ed- 
ward F. Strange, and forms a handbook 
of lettering, compiled for the use of 
artists, designers, handicraftsmen and 
students, with complete historical and 
practical descriptions. The treatment 
is both practical and popular, so that 
the book may afford an adequate intro- 
duction to more advanced study either 
by the bibliographer or the artist. A 
copious list of works of reference is 
provided. Typography' receives special 
attention, a series of examples being 
provided to illustrate each phase thereof, 
even in its most modern developments. Another important 
feature is the reproduction of a large variety of applied 
lettering, carefully drawn from art objects of various pe- 
riods and materials. 




RECIPE FOR TABLET QLUE. 

A correspondent, George L. V., New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, asks for a recipe for tablet glue which can be relied 
upon as good in every respect. The Inland Printer is not 
in a position in its editorial conduct to verify the recipes 
which it procures. It goes to the highest authorities for its 
information. We are informed that the following recipe 
gives satisfactory results : For fifty pounds of the best dry 
glue take nine pounds of glycerine. Soak the glue for ten 
minutes and heat to solution and add the glycerine. If too 
thick add water. Color with aniline. Our advice is for our 
correspondent to write to manufacturers of tablet glues 
mentioned in our advertising pages. He cannot make the 
glue for the price he can buy it made up. 
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ADMUS, Grecian 
king, according to 
ancient history, is 
the inventor of the 
alphabet. The greater 
number of people read 
and write the alphabet 
to-day. The inventor 
of the Trust, owing to 
modesty, is unknown, 
well-known its results. 
The greater number of 
people in this latter case 
are helpless victims of 
the wealthy few, whose 
designs are opposed to 





MONOPOLY IS THE BANE OF COMMERCE 6 

Successful Monopoly results in stagnation, thte manufacture deteriorates 
and the only thing to advance is the price the victim has to pay 

Opposition is the Life op Trade 12^567890 



NO CONNECTION WITH ANY TRUST 8 

Whenever the Monopolist succeeds in gaining entire control of 
any necessary of life the consumer becomes his slave 

Beware IN Season 1234567890 



CADMUS OLD STYLE SERIES 

This is the Original Face, made from the Steel 
Punches, it cannot be supplied elsewhere 

Descriptions 1234567890 



CADMUS WAS COPIED '^ 

Copies never equal the Originals, they 
are an admission of superiority 

Points 1234567890 

PERNICIOUS TRUSTS ■" 

Sugar Workers and Dealers in Oil 
warn all Printers to beware 

Beware 1234567890 



PRINTERS! ' 

Trust or No Trust is 
your stake 1 82 



CADMUS OLD STYLE 
FONT PRICES » » » 



BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 



Ill Ik 113 QUINCY 8T » CHICAQO. 






6 Pt. 100 a 36 A 24 A f) 50 

8 Pt. 80 a 30 A 18 A 5 50 

10 Pt. 60 a 24 A 12 A 400 

12 Pt. $0 a 18 A 12 A 4 00 

14 Pt. 36a 12 A 8a 400 

16 Pt. 30 a 18 A ... . 4 25 

20 Pt. 24 a 15 A 

24 PL 18 a 10 A 

28 Pt. 12a 8 A 

36 Pt. loa 6A 

40 Pt. 8a 5 A 

48 Pt. 6a 4 A 

60 Pt. 5a 4 A 



4 75 
550 

5 50 
7V» 
7 25 
875 

10 25 
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ANTI-TRUST ' 

Methods prevail with 
Freemen 82 







ADM US was first issued 
from the Foundry of Far- 
mer & Son, Beekman St. 
i NewYork, in compliance 
witli tlie demand for a really 
classic Old Style Face. An 
entire set of drives" from 
the original steel "punches" 
was ordered from the well 
known Mayeur Foundry of 
Paris. At the Farmer foun- 
dry they were at once made 
into matrices ; the series was 
issued in 1 889, the Farmer 
Type Foundry, therefore, is 
the only one in America that 
can supply this original and 
well-known Old Style face 
from the French designs, no 




OLD STYLE " 

Printers give Trust 
nothing! 1892 

MORAL - 

Self-preservation 
in order 26 

TRUSTS ' 

Coercion not 
business 6 
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Half-tone en£raving by 

Georgk H. Rbnkdict & Cu^ 

175 Clark street, 

Chicaj^o 



THE SISTERS. 



Photo by Auiic. Tortiand, < )reifon 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENQRAVINQ. 

BY M. WILLIS. 

In this depArtment. queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
Ins: process engrravlnir will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and sunestlons of engrravers and printers are solicited hereto, 
it Is Iwlleved that herein will l>e found a medium for the Interchange of 
valuable hints and suggesttons never l>efore offered to those In Interest. 

Dry Versus Wet Plates i^r Photo-Engraving. — 
The expressions by Mr. W. H. Hyslop in the March number 
of The Inland Printer extolling- the superior advantages 
of wet collodion plates over dry plates, while they may have 
been warranted in the past, are not applicable at the present 




Lillian Russell. 
Half-Tone from Carbutt's New Process Plates. 

day, and no better evidence of this can be oifered than the 
practical demonstration of the illustration accompanying 
these notes. This half-tone was made from a half-tone neg- 
ative on the new process plates recently introduced by 
Mr. John Carbutt. From Mr. Carbutt's interesting circular 
reg-arding these plates we are permitted to make the ap- 
pended extract : 

Since the advent of what is now called the half-tone photoengraving- 
method the making- of the nef^ative has, by the majority of ojierators, been 
accomplished by the wet collodion process, as the more rapid gelatino-bromide 
plate was not amenable to the treatment of clearinur suid intensifyintr used 
in the wet process. It is the purixwe of this article to show and prove that 
by the use of a specially prepared process plate made by the writer equally 
as fine half-tone blocks are produced as by the wet-plate process, and have 
been used for a year or more past by firms who formerly used the wet-plate 
method, but have laid it aside to the exclusive use of the gelatine process 
plate. As the gelatine plate is always ready for use, and more sensitive than 



the bath plate, and the time taken up in devek)ping', clearing-, and intensify- 
ing- being- about the same as the wet plate, much valuable time is saved, 
besides relieving* the operator of preparing* collodion, keeping* a silver bath in 
order, etc. The same plates are used in producinfjf negatives of pen draw- 
ings, reproduction of wood engravingrs for transfer to stone, or producing* 
deep-etched blocks. The following* solutions are required for developing*, 
clearing*, fixing, reducing and intensifying the process plates: 

Developing formula for halftone negative {screen) and negatives of pen 
drawings. 

No. I. 

Neutral oxalate of potash 1 pound 

Warm water (free from lime salts) 48 ounces 

Add of a strong solution of citric acid enough to just turn litmus paiier 
red. 

No. 2. 

Sulphate of iron 54 pound 

Warm water 24 ounces 

Sulphuric acid 15 drops 

No. 3.—Restrainer. 

Bromide of potassium % ounce 

Water 10 ounces 

To develop.— To 5 ounces No. 1 add 1 ounce of No. 2 and 10 drops No. 3. 
To get an even-developed plate use sufficient devetoper to well cover the 
plate; allow to act until, on looking through, the image appears quite dense ; 
then wash and place in clearing bath one or two minutes. 

No. 4.— Clearing Bath. 

Water 20 ounces 

Alum . 1 ounce 

Citric acid jounce 

Again wash and immerse in fixing bath. 

No. S'— Fixing Bath. 

Water 6 ounces 

Sulphite of soda 2 ounces 

Water 2 ounces 

Sulphuric acid 1 dram 

Water 48 ounces 

Hy|X)sulphite of soda 1 jiound 

Water 8wunces. 

Chrome alum 1 ounce 

Dissolve in the order given, add the solution of sulphuric acid to the sul- 
phite of soda, add this to the hy|X)sulphite, and finally add the solution of 
chrome alum. 

No. b.— Reducing Solution. 

Ferrfcyanide of potassium 50 grains 

Water 10 ounces 

No. J.— Bleaching Solution. 
No. I. 

Bichk>ride of mercury 240 grains 

Chloride of ammonium •240 grains 

Distilled water 20 ounces 

No. 8.— Cyanide of Silver Solution. 

Distilled water bounces 

Cyanide of ix>tassium, C. P 60 grains 

Distilled water 2 ounces 

Nitrate of silver 30 grains 

Pour the silver into the cyanide solution while stirring, and mark the 
t>ottle " Poison." 

Notes on using the foregoing solutions.— iiup\yoti\ng that 6 ounces of devel- 
o|Kjr are mixed, and a number of plates are developed; if bulk is reduced to 
4 ounces, add 2 ounces of a fresh mixture and no bromide; also if what is left 
is placed in a bottle, on using it the next day, mix half of it and half of fresh 
mixed developer, and it will be found to work more uniformly than develoiier 
freshly mixed, the old acting as a restrainer. Always use No. 4 solution after 
washing off the developer, as its function is to remove any trace of iron left 
in the film (which, if not removed, will leave an opalescence in the clear 
spaces), also to harden the film and prevent its swelling up. After a stay of 
not less than two minutes in No. 4 solution the negative is thoroughly rinsed 
and placed in No. 5 fixing bath, and when thoroughly cleared, removed. Do 
not proceed to wash out the hyposulphite as is ordinarily done, but simply 
pass the negative through water to remove the surplus hyix) solution on sur- 
face, then examine with a magnifying glass to determine whether any reduc- 
ing or clearing is required, either as a whole or locally, which I consider is 
best done at this stage, as the hypo left in the film acts with the reducer, 
ferricyanide of ix>tash, much better in clearing the transparent places than 
if a mixture of hypo and ferricyanide had been used after all hypo had been 
washed out; the five grains solution of No. 6 can be used as a bath in a white 
lK>rcelain dish, and the reducing effect watched closely, then removed and its 
action immediately stopped by washing. If any part of the negative is 
found to require local reduction, the No. 6 solution can be applied to the part 
to be reduced with a tuft of absorbent cotton or large round camelVhair 
brush, and then washed to remove all hypo. If intensification is required, it 
is best done after the negative has been allo^-ed to dry ; but as time is of the 
utmost importance in this class of work, intensification can be done now, the 
only danger being of any hyix> remaining in the film, which would cause a 
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yellow stain after being intensified. To avoid this, place in No. 4 for one 
minute, then wash and place in the mercurj' solution until whitened, then 
wash again, and reduce the chlorized image to black, either with a ten per 
cent solution of sulphite of soda or the cyanide of silver solution; the latter 
jrives the clearest and most dense deposit; wash for a few minutes and dry 
stxmtaneously, or, if desired to dry quickly, it may be dried in warm air at a 
temperature of 90 degrees to 100 degrees. Where electric lig-ht is used, if the 
neg-ative is placed before a small electric fan, it will dry very rapidly, as the 
film of gelatine on these process plates is verj' compact and does not swell up 
to any appreciable extent. I think I have now explained sufficiently the 
mode of using* the process plates for producing* half-tone neg"atives from 
which blocks can be made that will furnish prints of the hig^hest quality, 
and enable those who are tired of the vag^aries of the old wet method to 
realize that time, patience and money are saved by adopting* the nnv. For 
those who do not use a prism to reverse the image, Carbutt's stripping* 
process plates can be used, and are treated just the same as plain plates; 
when dry they are placed on a leveling* stand, on three points, broug'ht to a 
level, the plate covered with Carbutt's stripping* medium, using* 2 ounces for 
8 by 10 plates; \\i ounces for 6H by 8^ plates; yi ounce for 5 by 7. In a 
warm room they will dry in twelve hours, or over nig'ht. 

The illustration accompan^'ing- this article is an example of commercial 
work, produced as described, from my g'elatine process plate. 

Instantaneous Photography. — The Photographic 
Times gives some interesting notes on modern photography 
as a means of creating new industries. The introduction of 
a new camera capable of photographing at a maximum rate 
of seventy-five pictures per second will enable us to catch 
the different phases of life-motion which would otherwise 



CHICAGO NOTES. 

George Reese, designer and engraver, is now located at 
Room 124, Adams Express building. 

Mr. John W. Reid, artist and engraver, whose specialty 
is colorwork for all commercial purposes, has opened an 
office at 56 Fifth avenue, room 515. 

George H. Gorman, formerly with the Garden City 
Electrotyping Company, has become connected with the 
Drant Illustrating Company, 67 Washington street. 

The many friends and intimates of Mr. William Bright, 
formerly of the St. Louis Typefounding Company, welcomed 
his cheery presence in Chicago during the month. 

The Chronicle, Chicago's new democratic daily, is 
announced for May 27. The purchase of the Post plant 
and the retention of almost the entire Post staff in the 
composing rooms and pressrooms emphasizes the manage- 
ment's assurances that the Chronicle will be a paper of 
unusual mechanical excellence. 

Mr. Harry O. Landers, whose work in line drawing 
and in decorative designing has frequently beautified these 
pages, has taken up his quarters in the Herald building. 
The graceful designing and clean execution in Mr. Lander's 
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be utterly impossible. The strip of silhouettes we repro- 
duce from an example offered by the Times in illustration 
of the working of the camera. It is true this idea is the 
same as that of the kinetoscope, but it offers better oppor- 
tunities to the photo-engraver. What more charming pic- 
tures than those showing children at play, reproducing the 
varying expressions and the free and natural motions ! 

**The Half-Tone Process."— L. A., New York, New 
York: ** Where may Julius Verfasser's book on half-tone 
be procured, and at what price?" Answer. — It may be 
ordered through The Inland Printer. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Enamel Process for Half-Tone Work.— I. L. H. & Co., 
Lewiston, Maine, writes : ** Please send directions for using 
the burnt enamel formula given on page 361 of The Inland 
Printer, for July, 1894." Answer,— The directions therein 
given are complete for that formula. 

Tools for Engraving on Wax.— A. D. G., New Orleans, 
Louisiana: ** Can you give me the formula for wax ground 
for wax engraving, and inform me what kind of tools are 
generally used for engraving on wax ? I have tried a for- 
mula given by **The American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking," but I failed to obtain satisfactory results. I 
used a polished steel plate for the base, and the wax does 
not adhere sufficiently to allow close shading, although the 
coating is no thicker than the paper used on The Inland 
Printer." Answer,— The tools for engraving on wax are 
home-made, or made to order. They are shaped or ground 
to suit the worker's fancy, no two men having them alike, 
what would suit one engraver in shape of "point" would 
not suit another. Sewing machine needles are used, having 
the point ground to different shapes, such as V-shape, loz- 
enge-shape, flat and pointed inserted in handles usually 
three inches long. They cannot be bought ready-made. The 
formula referred to can be worked successfully if properly 
handled. Copper plates are preferable to steel. There is 
no work published on the subject that we knowcof. 



work, always of unusual excellence, seems to be fully sus- 
tained since he has grown to his present bold and strong 
style. The August issue of The Inland Printer will pre- 
sent a cover design by Mr. Landers. 

The Standard Electric Company has increased its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Mr. A. G. Spalding, of 
the firm of A. G. Spalding & Brothers, dealers in athletic 
goods, has been elected president, has purchased a large 
block of stock, and succeeds Mr. S. P. Parmly, who retires 
from the presidency, owing to the health of members of his 
family, necessitating his absence from the city. Mr. E. E. 
Crepin will continue as treasurer, and Mr. D. P. Perry as 
general manager. The company has under consideration 
the leasing of one of the largest factories in the West, and 
the business outlook of the concern certainly looks bright. 

Among the many notable illustrations in the May issue 
of The Inland Printer, those of the World's Fair of 1895 
have attracted more than the usual amount of attention, as 
might naturally be expected. In the issue in which these 
interesting pictures appear acknowledgment should have 
been made to Mr. W. W. Denslow, by whose permission 
The Inland Printer was enabled to place them before its 
readers. The photographic work was done by Mr. Will H. 
White, at the instigation of Mr. Denslow, and the beautiful 
effects produced have been eulogized as creditable to 
Mr. Denslow's appreciation and taste, and to Mr. White's 
ability as a photographer. 

The possibility of setting want ads. on typesetting 
machines is a thing of comparatively recent consideration. 
The chief difficulty was the initial letter — the necessary 

HELL, op a thing TO FIT ON A MACHINE? 
A GOOD THING? I DONT THINK SAYS HE 

shaving of the slug presenting the obstruction. This was 
partly overcome by the initial letter being cast in two parts, 
but lately this has been improved so that the lower half of 
the initial letter is a sort of kern supported by the slug of 
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Initial Designs and Ornamentation. 

Dra\*ii especially for Thk Inland Printer, by Irwin Weiss, 
Lor Angvleji, California. 




the tiecon<i line. How this kern escapes the shaver, space for- 
bids explaining'. That the compositors have a little trouble 
in adjusting matters the sentiment expressed in the spe,cimen 
shown indicates. • 

Through an oversight credit was not given in our April 
issue to Leslie's Weekly for their courtesy in permitting 
Mr. H. Reuterdahl's drawing, ** To the Boats,*' shown at 
the Black-and-White exhibit, to be reproduced in Thk 
Inland Printer. The drawing is the central one of a 
group published some time ag-o in Leslie's, illustrating an 
article on the lifeboat men, and was entitled ** Our Life- 
Savers." Some of Mr. Reuterdahl's best work has appeared 
in Leslie's Weekly, We are informed that Leslie's, which 
includes Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, and other publi- 
cations, including' the well-known Judge, of which the 
Arkell Weekly Company are proprietors, has opened a 
branch office at 307 Herald building, Chicago, under the 
management of Mr. John T. Bramhill, formerly editor of the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Journal, and later of Major Handy 's 
Department at the World's Fair. The development of west- 
ern interests has been recognized by the Arkell Company, 
and they propose pushing the interest of their branch depart- 
ment with the same energy which has characterized their 
business enterprises in the East. 



NEWSPAPER aOSSIP. 

The Rochester Abend Post has added another Thorne 
typesetting machine to its plant. 

The Erie Despatch is installing another Thorne typeset- 
ter, and the American Typefounders' Company is supplying 
a large font for it. 

Thomas Meredith has sold a one-third interest in the 
Des Moines Partner's Tribune to J. B. Gass, who will 
assume editorial manag'ement. Doctor Byron retiring. 

Daniel Brown has sold his interest in the Brown Print- 
ing Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, to H. R. Crenshaw, and 
the concern will hereafter be known as the Mercantile Print- 
ing' Company. 

John Pope and Pred Perry, two well-known resident 
printers, of Des Moines, Iowa, have recently started a Satur- 
day paper called the Record. Both are experienced men, and 
consequently their paper made a hit from the start. 

Denver, Colorado, is the home of another publication. 
It is the Hell Box and Ink Can, devoted to the wants of 
the printer, and Grant C. Snyder is editor. The first two 
issues have made their appearance, and are quite readable. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) News has now in operation three 
Merganthalers - brevier machines — and has anotlier on the 
way, to t>e used for nonpareil. The Des Moines Register 
has four machines but will not commence their use until 
two more now ordered shall arrive. 

One of my esteemed contemporaries published in the 
northern part of this state, writes Mr. Tuttle, of Mandan, 
3-6 



North Dakota, is urging the daily papers of Grand Forks 
and Fargo to get more telegraphic news, and compete with 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis papers. The sug-g-estion is 
made that the general North Dakota reader does not care for 
Minnesota news. What he wants is the g-eneral news such 
as he gets by wire, and plenty of it. The Grand Forks 
Herald has a Thorne machine with which its type is set, 
and it may be that if it were to devote more attention to state 
news it could do more to fill a general field that it does at 
present. The papers published in the Twin Cities have a 
healthy circulation in North Dakota, especially the evening- 
papers, because they devote a good deal of attention to state 
news. They have a large corps of correspondents, and the 
field is pretty well covered. It is safe to say, however, that 
there must be some little tall hustling- done by the editors of 
the Fargo and Grand Forks papers before they are able to 
cover the field in this state now held by the papers of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

A unique and successful experiment was made at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on May 26, when the Associated Press tele- 
graph news was taken from the wire directly by a typeset- 
ting machine operator. The introduction of the typewriter 
into the telegraph business has been a means of greatly 
facilitating the transmission of the press service of the 
Associated Press, and several newspaper men of Louisville 
connected with the Pvening Post and Associated Press have 
been experimenting of late with a view to doing- away with 
the typewriter and substituting for it the linotype machine, 
thus setting the news for the paper directly from the wire. 
On the morning of May 26 one of the Associated Press loops 
was run into the Evening Post composing room, and B. G. 
Boyle, managing editor of the Post, and Richard Cogan, 
chief operator of the Associated Press, who are both tele- 
graph and linotype operators, succeeded in receiving dis- 
patches of the Associated Press and putting them in type 
directly from the wire. The experiment made proves that 
the telegraph can be worked successfully with the typeset- 
ting machine, and a maximum rate of speed of fifty words a 
minute attained. In an hour's work an averag'e speed of 
thirty words a minute was maintained. 

Shall the country newspaper be content to give its 
readers three-quarters of a column of editorial matter each 
week — as I recently saw advocated seriously — or more? 
asks Mr. Tuttle, of Mandan, North Dakota. My experience 
in running a country newspaper extends over a period of 
twelve years. One town onl}' have I worked in for myself 
during that length of time. I started in with the idea that 
my editorials should be devoted almost entirely to matters 
of local or state interest. I let wars in China and Japan 
alone. Great Britain might undertake to bulldoze Nicara- 
gua all she liked, my readers learned nothing about it in my 
editorial columns. Sometimes I devote some attention to the 
silver question and the tariff I touch up occasionally. But 
these subjects are of interest to localities in a way that the 
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troubles of foreigrn nations are not. I confess that I write 
from four to five columns a week of editorials, each column 
twenty inches long^, and my type is bourgeois. Perhaps I 
make a mistake. But I have come to the conclusion that for 
farmer readers this is what is needed as one feature of the 
paper. My paper contains from eight to ten columns of 
local matter too. While I desire to go on record as against 
cultivating the editorial columns at the expense of the local, 
yet I believe that four to five columns of editorial a week is 
none too much if the local is equally well represented. 



REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

We have been compelled to defer reviewing- some of the specimens 
received until a future issue. 

Pkom the Electric Printinjr Company, Lehmann, Pennsylvania: A lar^re 
package of general commercial work, neat and well executed. Press work 
especially good. 

Among the most notable of the cleverly written advertising booklets 
issued of late are those i>lanned for the house of Carson, Pirie, Scott &. Co., 
ChicagOL The work shows a thorough knowledge of specialized advertising 
displaying much artistic taste and a refined attractiveness. Mr. Ralph 
Tilton, the manager for the advertising dei>artment of the company, is the 
originator of these appeals to the good judgment of the wealthier purchasing 
classes and certainly his presentation of the various matters is worthy of 
much praise. The clever work of Mr. Leyendecker, of J. Manz & Co. is 
strongly evident in several of the booklets, and by the courtesy of the 




COVER DESIGN OF ADVERTISING BROCHURE FOR 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 

engravers we reproduce some of the cover designs. We note with regret that 
the prc^swork and some of the minor mechanical details of the booklets mar 
their otherwise excellent merit. 

From Bicrach &. Hallwedel, 132 East Twenty-third street. New York, 
have been received some attractive sketches of streetH:ar advertising. They 
are designers of marked ability. 

Prom the South Side Printing Com{)any, Reed street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin : Neatly printed and embossed business card, in three colors, gold 
and silver — an excellent specimen of combined engraving and letterpress 
printing. 

From Peaslee Bros. Com{)any, Portland, Oregon, many samples of com- 
mercial work, all very well executed, but with too much tendency' to use scroll 
bands in rulework. These are all right iii their place, but do not look well in 
every billhead or business card. 

Challinor, Dunker & Co., Carson street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
are experts in color printing. The samples submitted could scarcely be sur- 
passed for delicacy of treatment and excellence of execution. The blotter, 
entitled *' A Specimen of Our Printing," is a very tasty piece of work. 

John Eastwood, Orange, California, submits a few advertisements, 
his own composition, from the columns of the Orange Nnus^ which are verj' 
much above the general style of country weekly newspaper advertisement 
display. They show an artistic treatment not usually accorded to work of 
this character. 

Some excellent samples of wedding, society, and general stationery and 
printing have reached us from H. M. Lee &. Brother, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. One card, entitled " About Matches," while faultless as to composition, 
presswork and stock, is ojien to grave objection on account of having a com- 
mon lucifer match glued to it, which is ver3' liable to catch fire and cause 
considerable damage during transit through the mail. We are surprised 



that a firm of printers should adopt such a dangerous method of attracting 
attention to their otherwise excellent work. 

A NEAT business card reaches us from J. M. Coe's Printery, 917 Main 
street, Richmond, Indiana, bearing the folkming superscription : "This card 
shows what the /«// hauJ may accomplish when the right is disabled by a 




COVER design of ADVERTISING BROCHURE FOR 
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fractured wrist." It shows that the printer is ixissessed of two good qual- 
ities — pluck and determination. 

That the Hayes Printing and Binding Company, Sixth and Delaware 
streets, Kansas City, Missouri, know how to do good printing is conclusively 
proved by the package of samples submitted for our consideration, compris- 
ing all kinds of commercial and fine job printing. Composition is good and 
thoroughly well displayed, and presswork almost above criticism. 

A BUSINESS card in three colors by Samuel Boone, Jr., Baltimore, 
Maryland, is a nice production; comiK)sitk)n being well displayed and neatl}' 
finished, design admirable, and colors harmonious. The bill-head is well 
displayed and presswork good, but would took better without the yellow- 
shading. The samples give evidence of tast* and ability in execution. 

CURRAN & BiRELEY, Los Augeles, California, forward us a copy of 
programme of "Romance de La Fiesta Angeles," consisting of sixteen 
leaves, handsomely printed on heavy enameled stock, with cover of tinted 
boards printed in the "Fiesta" colors, and tied with silk ribbon of the same 
colors— orange, green and red. The composition and engraving is tasteful, 
and the presswork elegant. 

A PACKAGE of every-day printing, comprising circulars, cards, pro- 
grammes, etc., from Bert H. Irving, Standard office, Rockland, Massachu- 
setts. The compositton on all the samples is very good, and above the 
average work turned out from a country weekly and job office. Mr. Irving 
is evidently a progressive printer, striving to keep up with the times. The 
presswork is good, especially on the smaller work. 

The Mo\\2Ln Company, West Twenty-third street, New York, have 
issued two booklets describing and illustrating their musical instruments. 
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As works of merit from a printorial point of view they are very ffood exam- 
ples of the prevailinR' demand for unique, yet well executed, samples of 
printinff ; and will be treasured by many for their admirable style and 
finish. The cover of one of the booklets printed in ^Id and violet on pearl 
stock, is very effective. 

A BUSINESS card from the Kiel National Zeitung^ Kiel, Wisconsin, is 
submitted for our opinion upon its ffood or bad qualities. We do not like the 
manner in which the border is broken up. If the line *^ Kiel National Zeit- 
ung^ " were inclosed in a band across the card, and the lines ** Subscription 
$1.50 per annum,'^ and "Haendel & Loudon, Publishers," inclosed in two 
small panels above and below the main line, we think the eflfect would be 
much better. A chocolate brown would look better in combination with the 
blue than the yellowish green now used. 

The work from the printing establishment of Clark & Courts, Galves- 
ton, Texas, has been favorably commented upon in previous issues of The 
Inland Printer. A package of general work from Frank Millis, con- 
nected with this house, bears the impress of excellence, in both comi>osition 
and presswork. We r^rret that, on acamnt of limitation of space, an 
extended description of the good qualities of Frank Millis' work is not possi- 
ble. Suffice it to say, that the work is well up to the standard of excellence 
borne by commercial printing in the first cities of the United States. 

The ^^Catalog-ue and Buyer's Guide," issued by Brown, Treacy & Co., 
wholesale stationers, printers, lithographers, etc., St. Paul, Minnesota, is a 
handsomely printed book of 292 pages and cover, 6>i by 10 inches. It is a 
sample of both letterpress and lithographic printing, and none of the 
innumerable conveniences tl\at are considered necessary for the proper con- 
duct of a business office apiiears to have been omitted from its pages. It is 
a valuable book of reference for styles and prices, and as a sample of high- 
class printing can scarcely be surftassed. The samples of embossing in 
various colors are exceptionally good. 

The Mercantile Printing Company, of Lj'nn, Massachusetts, issue a 
* monthly circular called the Bulletin^ a copy of which is submitted for criti- 
cism. At first sight we took it for a siiecimen sheet of tyjies and borders, 
and the variety and styles of tj'pe used, while numerous, are not very charm- 
ing. For instance, the name of the comi)any on the second i>agv, printed in 
five-line Egyptian condensed caps, reads as follows : MERCANTILE P'T'G 
CO., which scarcely bears out the claim that "all orders are executed 
promptly in the highest style of tlie art." That they are executed may not 

be gainsaid, but for the rest, 1 There are other {Mints which might be 

referred to did space {lermit, but undoubtedly g-reat room for improvement 
exists in the direction of artistic display. 

The art of condensation has evidently been carried to its limit by the 
Stone Printing &. Manufacturing Company, of North Jefferson street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. On a single-jiage half-letter circular they show the fol- 
lowing samples of printing and kindred work : Letterpress printing, half- 
tone engraving, w<kx1 engraving (three cok)rs), zinc etching, rule and figure 
work (calendar in two colors), printing in gold, and embossing, automatic 
numbering, eyeletting, three kinds of {>erforating, and sample of ruling (in 
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three cotors of ink). For novelty, and i>ainstaking care in presenting all 
the above at one glance, we do not think this has ever been equaled — 
certainly not surpassed. The work is beautifully done, and must have 
involved many hours of careful planning before undertaking to produce such 
an excellent comjiendium. The letterpress printing is a description of their 
establishment, which is ui>-to-date and complete in every department. 

D. B. Landis, proprietor of Pluck Art Printery, East Chestnut street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, submits three business cards, set by three differ- 
ent persons from the same copy. No. 1, set and printed by a youth with 
three years' exjjerience, is a verj' neat card, symmetrical, and well displayed, 
but we think the word "art " should have been more prominent, as tlie claim 



is made that artistic printing is executed. No. 2, by a printer of eight years' 
ex])erience, is a fairly well displayed card, but lacks neatness and finish, as 
evidenced by the imjierfect joints in all the rulework. No. 3, bj' a printer of 
sixteen years' experience, is a well set, handsomely displayed card, but would 
have looked better if the snake-like ornaments on the lower comers had been 
omitted. The presswork on all three, with selection of tints and colors, is 
good. We think this idea of friendly competition among tlie employes of an 
office, where it can be advantageously carried out, would be productive of 
much good work, and exert a beneficial influence on the workmen. 

The iMister-collecting fad has extended to a fad for collecting " closing- 
cards." From Mr. Carl H. Heintzemann, Boston, we have received a very 
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effective card of this description, designed by Mr. Hapgood and printed in 
red and black. The reproduction is too small to adequately express the 
strength and attractiveness of the original. 

We have also received specimens of work, which our space will not admit 
of mention in detail, from the following : Raynor & Taytor, Detroit, Mich.; 
Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; S. A. Bristol Printing Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, Wyo.; O. S. Hubbell Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Waterbury Watch Comi>any, Waterbury, Conn. (Si)anish Catakifnie^ ; 
Sentinel Printing Company', Keene, N. H.; Spatula Publishing Company, 
Oliver street, Boston, Mass.; James Bain &. Son, King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Monthly Blotters.— This form of advertising' among printers is 
still spreading, and the following devotees are this month added to our list : 
William F. Jones, EJast German street, Baltimore, Md.; Quick Print Com- 
pan}% Spokane, Wash.; I. S. Dygert, Grand Rapids, Mich. — a fine example 
of color printing and embossing, the Thurston Print, Portland, Me.; John 
I. Palmer, Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. —a neat example of fine half-tone 
and delicate color printing ; Adams Brothers, Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 



TRADE NOTES. 



A. S. GiLMAN, of Cleveland, Ohio, g-ot in on May 10 a 
duplex Merg-enthaler machine. 

J. B. Savage, of Cleveland, Ohio, is to have four Mer- 
g-enthaler machines in the near future. 

The Hoole Machine and Eng-raving Works has removed 
from 83 Reade street to 46 Harrison street. New York. 

Mr. Neil Campbell has retired from the firm of J. H. 
Stonemetz & Co., 23 Park Row, New York, Mr. J. C. Moore 
being his successor. 

The Press ^ of Cleveland, Ohio, put in, on May 11, a new 
double-decker Potter, capable of printing eight, ten, twelve 
or sixteen pages at once. This was in addition to their four 
eight-page presses. 

The Canaserag-a (N. Y.) Times ^ whose plant was recently 
destroyed by fire, has started ag-ain with a complete new 
outfit of type and presses; all supplied by the American 
Typefounders' Company. 

The Buffalo Printing Ink Works are sending out a set of 
samples of some new colors for half-tone printing, the shades 
including bronze, violet and green, sienna, blue-black, mauve, 
umber, maroon and others. 

George A. Wilson, printer, formerly in business at 21 
Eddy street. Providence, Rhode Island, having outgrown his 
old quarters, has moved into the Kent & Stanley building, 
101 Sabin street, where he has three times the former space. 

The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing- Company, of 
Middletown, New York, have issued a pamphlet entitled "A 
Pyramid of Praise for Patent Steel Furniture," the title- 
p>age of which is arranged in the form of a pyramid 
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coinp)osed of expressions reg-arding" their furniture. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with half-tone cuts showing clearly 
the different Uvses to which the furniture can be put, and is 
a very interesting" document. 

The *'Pony Automatic*' is the name of the new cutter 
recently constructed by the Seybold Machine Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. A little pamphlet fully describing this new 
machine has been issued by the company, containing many 
points of interest to prospective buyers. 

In one month, lacking- two hours, after the World, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave its order for seven Mergenthalers 
they were at work in the office. These machines arrived 
Friday morning and at 1 o'clock next day were all running. 
They were started April 27. Four of the machines are 
duplex. 

** Fifty ykars, 1844-1894," is the title of a well-printed 
pamphlet issued by the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
makers of tag's and other specialties, with stores in most of 
the large cities. It gives an interesting account of the 
growth of this immense concern, and short sketches of the 
principal officers of the company. 

THE BLACK RIDERS 

AND OTHER. 

LINES 

BY 

STEPHEN 

CRANE 




Back and Front Cover Deskin, by F. C. (Iordon. 

Printed in Black Ink on Pearl Gray Paiier. C()|)cland & Day, 

Publishers, Benton. 

Besides being- a neat piece of composition and press- 
work, the new four-pag-e circular in green and olive issued 
by the Whitlock Machine Company, of Derby, Connecticut, 
gives some very pertinent facts in relation to their improved 
two-revolution machine, and the facsimile letters upon the 
last page speak volumes as to the worth of that press. 

The Mittineague Paper Company, of Mittineague, Mas- 
sachusetts, write us that they are running their mill largely 
on specialties — high-grade fancy papers in white and colors. 
Their large trade in pasted wedding* Bristol which they 
paste and plate at their mill has kept this department 
rushed since the first of the year. They run two full lines 
of wedding papers in the flat only, and carry in stock extra 



super and superfine grades in white and cream, kid surface 
and plate finish. In addition to these they are running- reg-- 
ular lines of bonds and linens. 

The Valley Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
inform us that they are, as usual, making a special push on 
their high-grade bonds, linens and ledgers. Their white 
wove and cream laid ** French Linen'* and **Our Ledger'* 
brands of ledger paper are especially prominent in the out- 
put of their mill, and are highly spoken of by all who have 
used them. 

The Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, have a 
capacity of twenty tons a day, their two mills being kept 
busy constantly. They are making a special push with 
their ** Magna Charta** bond, and the trade-mark of this 
well-known brand is t>eing well fixed in the minds of paper 
users. The ** Dundee Record ** is not being neglected, how- 
ever, nor any of their regular lines. 

Mr. D. B. Updike, 6 Beacon street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, announces in connection with his printing and pub- 
lishing business that he is the representative of the well- 
known Arnold unbleached hand-made printing papers from 
the Eynsford Mills, Kent, England. Samples of the papers 
submitted by Mr. Updike are of good working quality and 
satisfactory to the most critical taste. 

The new imitation of leather, called tanette, handled by 
H. Griffin & Sons, importers and dealers in bookbinders and 
pocketbook-binder's supplies, 54-56 Duane street, New York, 
as a specialty, is meeting with great success. This material 
is such a close imitation of the original, that it would be 
hard for anyone, except a most experienced individual, to 
tell it from genuine leather. Their popular salesman, 
Mr. Demorest, states that orders for this, as well as other 
goods in his line, are on the increase. 

The Cranston Printing Press Company, Norwich, Con- 
necticut, was established in 1876, and incorporated in 1891. 
Their business has been steadily increasing, until at present 
it has assumed large proportions. Their output includes 
two and four roller two-revolution presses, commercial and 
improved newspaper cylinders, and other classes of print- 
ing machinery. They will be glad to furnish catalogues 
and descriptive circulars of any of their presses to parties 
contemplating the purchase of machinery in their line. 

The economical advantages of machine composition have 
been amply demonstrated in all offices financially able to 
have such an equipment ; but restrictions in construction 
and operation, as well as in price, have so far confined its 
introduction to a limited portion of the newspaper field. 
Newspaper offices in country towns and the smaller offices 
in large cities are still without means to economize in com- 
position—the book field likewise is without such advan- 
tages. Any invention therefore that will bring machine 
composition to the smallest newspaper office in the country 
and to the book field, certainly deserves more than a passing 
notice ; its importance can best be gaug-ed by the immensity 
of the field at present waiting for such an invention to 
relieve it from the only unimproved necessity of the printer- 
hand composition. Recognizing- the value of such an inven- 
tion to that portion of the printing field still laboring under 
the burden of hand composition, attention is called to the 
patent recently issued to Charles Sears, Cleveland, Ohio, 
mentioned in this number under "Patents of Interest to 
Printers,*' because there is evidence that this invention 
possesses features that will bring machine composition into 
universal use. Using only one letter or character of a kind, 
it can make any length of a line ; having interchangeable 
fonts of type and not being limited to where steam or motor 
power is available — running equally well with foot treadle, 
like a sewing machine — it really possesses no limitation 
features such as are connected with present methods. This 
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invention has beeh mentioned in The Inland Printp:r at 
the issue of former patents to Mr. Sears. In speaking* of his 
invention he states that machine composition being- an estab- 
lished fact, it is his desire to give to the entire field such a 
product as cannot be attained by existing methods, and his 
improvements will therefore be made in the factory and not 
on the market, and that he will shortly give a public exhibi- 
tion to demonstrate the merits of his invention. 

CopiKS of the Weekly Magnet and of the Young People* s 
Weekly have been received from the David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company, of Elgin, Illinois, which show highly cred- 
itable and effective results in colors from half-tone plates by 
a Kidder four-color perfecting press. The entire edition of 
one of the papers — which in all mechanical departments 
are excellently produced — 205,000 copies — was done on a 
Kidder press from the web ; both the cover (on enameled 
book) and the inside eight pages (on machine finished book). 
The constant speed of the press we are informed was 3,500 
perfected sheets per hour. The work is alike creditable to 
the Cook Publishing Company and to the press manufac- 
turers. 

The Connecticut River Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, are making an exceedingly fine line of 
loft-dried writing papers of every description. The spec- 
ialties are the Connecticut Valley Mills, Brunswick Mills, 
Premium Linen, Crown Imperial Linen, Perfection Linen, 
Royal Scotch Linen, French Bond, Royal Scotch Bond, 
Crown Royal Bond, Government Ledger and Spartan Bond 
Ledger. The company are also making a full line of ruled 
papers of every description, and a large and complete line 
of typewriting papers put up in boxes in different weights, 
grades and sizes. The mill is also making, under contract 
for the government, envelope p>aper for the stamped envelope 
contract, and ghized bond and No. 1 and No. 2 ledgers for 
the Public Prtnter. 

Roller makers will be interested in the recent announce- 
ment in the Printer* s Register^ of London, England, of the 
enterprise of Mr. George Eastwood, the inventor of the 
** Presto" stereotype process, who has patented a new sys- 
tem of inking intended to wholly do away with composition 
rollers, ink ducts, distributing tables, etc., and thus, in his 
own sanguine words, ** materially lessen the first cost of the 
machine, economize the floor space required, abolish roller 
bills and difficulties, and effect other improvements." The 
main part of his idea is to have a rotatory receptacle for a 
thick and quick-drying ink on the top of the revolving 
cylinder holding the printing plates. How the ink is to be 
applied, and its methods of manufacture, are at present the 
secrets of the inventor. 



THE INLAND PRINTER THREE-COLOR COVER 
DESIGN. 

READERS of The Inland Printer will remember the 
first specimen of three-color work shown in these 
pages in the issue of December, 1894, representing 
the reproduction of a fish, for the proper rendering of which 
the lithographer had used not less than fourteen printings, 
as shown on the margin of the copy. Negatives and plates 
for that reproduction were made by Mr. Paul Bracht, who is 
now one of the firm of the Northwestern Engraving and 
Printing Company, with offices at Room 780, 334 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, and to whom was intrusted the reproduction 
by his three-color process of a most exquisite water color 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow for use on the front cover of the 
present issue. While the reproduction of the fish showed 
that even the deepest shades of colors, up to an absolute 
black, can be obtained in the three printings, yellow, red 
and blue, if photographer and etcher kno\V their business, 
the present illustration disproves a contention made by 



many to the effect that any light or neutral tints could not 
be had by this process, claiming the obstacle to be the 
inadaptability of job press printing. Another contention 
made by the opponents of this new mode of reproducing 
colored originals is that the plates will not stand a large 
run of impressions, some even going so far as to pretend 
that the plates were worn out after a thousand copies were 
made. The fact of printing from these cuts inserts for the 
entire issue of The Inland Printer efficiently disposes of 
that claim, and there is no doubt that these plates would 
easily stand as many impressions as any first-class half-tone 
cut. The makers of this set of plates also deserve high 
credit for the speed with which they are able to turn out 
their work, for it did not take them more than six days after 
work was begun on the original before they turned over to 
the pressman the finished plates. It goes to show that they 
are sure of their results, and there is nothing at this stag-e 
of the development of the process which could prevent the 
American magazines and periodicals from following the 
example of European publications of a similar nature by 
charming their readers with colored illustrations when 
the process is handled to such perfection in so short a time. 
It may certainly now be considered an established fact that 
this entirely new field of color work has been earned for the 
job printer by the earnest work of the photo-engraver and 
he may with confidence solicit this class of work from his 
customers, sure of the efficient and active cooperation of the 
competent engraver. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column Is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently Introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this Journal. 



THE ** UP-TO-DATE" RULE CASE. 

Mr. Arthur K. Taylor, of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
recently devised a rule case of a pattern which is in every 
way calculated to meet all the requirements of a case for 
labor-saving rules. The case is manufactured by the Mor- 
gans & Wilcox Company, of Middletown, New York. 

By referring to the illustration of the case, it will be seen 
that the point in which it is distinctly different from any 
other style of rule case lies in the fact that at the ends of 



mim 







each box for the rules the angle that is formed by the end of 
the box and the sides of the same box is not a right angle, as 
is the case in most of the boxes of the old style cases, but by 
the insertion of small triangular pieces of wood in the ends 
of the boxes next to the edge of the case, and in making the 
partitions at the other ends of the boxes in such a way that 
the boxes are parallelograms instead of being the shape 
which was common in the old style case. Not only are the 
boxes parallelograms but they are made uniformly a very 
little longer than the length of the rules which belong in the 
respective boxes. The result of this is, that when a piece of 
rule is placed in the case instead of forthwith falling down 
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on its side and becoming- fast in the bottom of the box, as is 
the usual custom for rules of the old style cases, the rule 
starts to fall over and is supported in an upright or nearly 
upright position by striking- on the ang-ular partition 
between the ends of the boxes. The case is not made any 
smaller in any way, and it holds just as much rule as the 
other style cases. The boxes which are made in the 
improved shape are for all the sizes of rule above the 
length of 9}i ems, the smaller sizes do not cause much 
trouble by falling- down, for they can be readily g-otten 
out of the case. Another improvement in the ** Up-to-Date *' 
Case is made in making- the boxes for the sizes from 5 to 9>^ 
ems long larger, so the compositor can have finger room in 
getting hold of the rules. 

The direct advantage that is derived from using the 
** Up-to-Date *' Rule Case is the saving of time that is 
effected by the compositor's not having to lose time in get- 
ting the rule out of the case, and also in not injuring the 
rule, which often happens by prying it loose out of the box 
with another piece of rule. In the ** Up-to-Date " Rule Case 
you can always tell where a rule belongs by trying the 
length of it on the boxes, which in the lengths above 9^ ems 
are the small fraction of an inch longer than their respective 



THE NEW PONY CAMPBELL. 

The ** Century *' is the name of a novel pony press which 
the Campbell Company has just placed on the market. It is 
of the two-revolution type, and is a printing machine of the 
highest efficiency from the practical standpoint.* In opera- 
tion it is rapid, smooth and silent, and quick to respond to 
the will of the operator, even when working at the enormous 
speed of which it is capable. In appearance it is sturdy 
grace personified ; every line a line of strength and beauty, 
and its simplicity is the wonderment of all mechanics. In 
framing and general construction the machine is exceed- 
ingly strong and rigid ; in fact, to such an extent has the fea- 
ture of strength been carried, it seems that the mechanisms 
employed are capable of doing many times the work that 
even under the severest stress can be brought to bear upon 
them. As to why this was pushed beyond the usual point 
we are in the dark, but presume the Campbell Company has 
in mind a well-defined object in thus surpassing its competi- 
tors. Another thing which surprises us is the fact that 
hidden away in the press is a thousand pounds of iron more 
than other builders use. We say hidden away, for to the 
ordinary observer so graceful is the design that the presence 
of great weight is unsuspected. If the machine, however. 




rules. Not one compositor in a hundred can tell positively 
where the different sizes of rule above the 9-em lengths 
belong, in the old style cases. As you can't tell by measur- 
ing the boxes with the rules because they are often two or 
three ems longer than the rules, it isn't much to be wondered 
at that the cases are often mixed. But in the ** Up-to-Date " 
Rule Case there is no excuse for the rules being put in the 
wrong boxes, as the proper box can readily be found by 
measuring. This case has had a thorough test, and its 
money-saving points have been practically demonstrated. 
In every place where they have been placed the reports 
from them have in all cases been most gratifying to the 
designer. 

A NEW HAND PRESS. 

Engravers and printers will be interested in the new 
hand press just brought out by Paul Shniedewend & Co., 
Chicago. It is built especially for heavy half-tone or process 
cut proving, and possesses strength not before equaled in a 
press of this style — in fact, a strength that renders break- 
age well-nigh impossible. An increase in the leverage in 
several places is also a valuable improvement. The first 
press of this pattern was made for an eastern engraving 
house, to be used for the above purpose. An illustration 
and description of the press will appear in the next issue of 
this journal. 



be closely examined, it will be found that this surplus 
material has been massed about the two most important 
mechanisms of the press : that of impression, and the bed- 
driving arrangement. It is evidently here that the Campbell 
Company expects to attack its competitors, for it has doubly 
fortified the two positions that are vital to good and rapid 
printing. 

The press is compact, yet exceedingly open and accessi- 
ble. The frames are neither hollowed nor flanged, but of 
solid metal. A single-piece base-plate supports the whole, 
and lends exceeding rigidity to the superstructure. The 
most remarkable features however of this machine are yet to 
be mentioned. The first is a bed-operating movement that 
has been pronounced the strongest and most rapid mechan- 
ism of the kind known to mechanics. It is this device that 
the Campbell Company has been so strenuously contending 
for in the Patent Office for the past three years. Two press 
builders sought to possess themselves each of the invention, 
but after a long and expensive struggle the Campbell Com- 
pany has been awarded priority by the Commissioner of 
Patents, and being now the rightful owner of the invention, 
is setting about to enjoy the fruits of its victory. The pecul- 
iar action of this device produces throughout the printing 
stroke an absolutely unvarying velocity of the type bed (an 
excellent feature), which is followed by a gradual and easy 
reversal at either end as by a crank. Indeed so quick is the 
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dart of the bed and so gentle its reversal that one is almost 
led to believe the motion he sees is merely the oscillation of 
a shadow and not of an actual bed carrying actual type. 

The second unique device, one that overcomes an evil to 
which many presses have been subject, is the continuous 
register rack. This consists in a rack upon the bed and 
an intermeshing gear upon the cylinder, both engaging 
throughout the entire length of the form. Obviously, with 
such a harmony between the bed and the cylinder of the 
press, we may expect absolutely perfect register and an 
imprint devoid of the slightest trace of slur or rub. The 
value of this device — as well as of that which we shall next 
mention — seems fabulous, when one realizes how many 
pounds of type are yearly sacrificed to the slur, rub and 
bump incident to printing. 

The third feature and one of equally great importance is 
a new and original method by which the impression cylin- 
der is prevented from ** guttering" or otherwise abusing the 
surface of the form. In many other presses the cylinder 
journals lie in the lower halves of their bearings. When 
the impression takes place, if there be the slightest wear or 
lost motion in these bearings, the cylinder must be lifted by 
the form from the lower halves of the bearings to the upper 
halves before printing pressure occurs. At the first margin, 
therefore, the cylinder falls to the lower halves of the bear- 
ings, being no longer supported by the form, and a bump 
takes place, the same bump being repeated at the other side 
of the margin as the cylinder again mounts the form. This 
constant dropping of the cylinder in the margins (commonly 
called guttering) causes more damage to type and plates 
than years of legitimate use, and in setting forth to over- 
come this heretofore apparently insurmountable obstacle 
to good printing and the long life of type, the Campbell 
Company has shown a spirit of enterprise greatly to be com- 
mended. In the "Century'' press this evil is eradicated, 
and in a manner so simple and yet so practicable as to cause 
surprise that no one thought of it before. In the lower half 
of each cylinder journal bearing is a curved bronze block, 
the shank of which, extending downwardly through the 
bearing, is supported upon springs. These springs are so 
set that they not only bear the entire weight of the cylinder, 
but support the cylinder journals snugly against the upper 
halves of their bearings. Thus the cylinder journals will 
at all times bear naturally against the upper part instead of 
the lower part of their boxes, and whether the cylinder is 
upon the form or over a margin it cannot under any circum- 
stances drop. Nor can time alter these conditions, for as 
the bearings wear, the spring- pressed block will automatic- 
ally compensate therefor. Thus by the simplest device 
imaginable one of the greatest obstacles the present-day 
printer has to contend with disappears, and a saving of 
many dollars in type and plates results. 

Additional advantageous features of this machine are the 
quadruple air springs, four supports beneath the impres- 
sion, a graduated fly-cam arranged so that the fly may be 
set instantly for any length of sheet, and a multitude of 
labor-saving conveniences well calculated to warm any 
pressman's heart. 

The ** Century," according to its builders, will produce a 
larger return from a given area of floor space than any other 
machine known to the art. If indeed it accomplishes all 
that is expected of it, it will prove an accessory to the print- 
ing office too valuable to be overlooked in these days of good 
work and close figures. 



from their old location on Third street on July 1. The 
change they are about to make will give them a better loca- 
tion, being in the heart of the main business portion of the 
city, and they will there have additional facilities for turn- 
ing out all classes of work. Our readers will notice a new 
design for their advertisement this month, and also a speci- 
men half-tone in another part of the paper. 



THE NEW POCKET DICTIONARY. 

The New Webster Dictionary and Complete Vest Pocket 
Library, advertised elsewhere, is a neat, compact and com- 
plete little dictionary and pocket reference book. It gives 
evidence of careful preparation, and is replete with infor- 
mation of the most practical kind. It would appear that 
the author has anticipated the demands of the present hour, 
with its stirring activities, and its rapid, onward march, 
and has issued just the book for the people and the times. 
It is having a large sale, and is eliciting much praise from 
its appreciative purchasers. As a pocket companion, and 
for the oflice, study or writing desk, it is a most valuable 
work. 

THE NEW LATHAM PERFORATOR. 

A new round-hole perforator has just been put on the 
market combining many points of excellence to commend it. 
The needles are directly under the center of the head in line 
with the side rods, an advantage over some other makes, 




SANDERS ENQRAVlNa COMPANY REMOVAL. 

The Sanders Engraving Company, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, whose specimen plates have been shown in The 
Inland Printer from time to time, have leased new quar- 
ters at 314 North Broadway, St. Louis, and will remove 



preventing the tendency to tip, and allowing a perfectly even 
draw with the least possible wear of the pins, die and strip- 
per. This gives a perfect perforation and saves the renewal 
of the working parts so frequently necessary with the ordi- 
nary machines. The stripper is so constructed that spring- 
ing is entirely obviated. Being made of extra thickness and 
extending back, and two inches upward, the binding, wear 
and consequent difficulty of operating are entirely done 
away with. The bed plate on which the steel die is placed is 
of extra strength and as rigid and firm as could be desired. 
The perforator is provided with sectional adjustment, easily 
manipulated, allowing the needles to pass upward instead 
of through the paper. They cannot slide and make defec- 
tive perforations. In case a single needle is bent or injured 
by any accident it can be removed and a new one inserted in 
a minute, without removing any of the others. The machine 
is provided with a waste box to catch the perforations which 
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litter the floor and are so hard to clean up. The needles can 
be readily sharpened without removing- the head, as each 
machine is furnished with a file suitable to slide in the 
groove underneath the bed by which the needles are evenly 
sharpened. The machine is finely finished, provided with 
necessary gauges, has hardwood table and is guaranteed in 
every respect. It is furnished with or without power as 
desired. For strength, durability, simplicity, capacity, 
adjustment and ease of operation, this new perforator is 
expected to meet the needs of many users of machines of this 
class. It is manufactured by the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, 197-201 South Canal street, Chicago, who would be 
pleased to tell more about it upon request. 



IT WILL PAY 

Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street. New York, for their photo-engravers* cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 



THE MAN WITH IDEAS IS THE MAN WHO GETS 
THERE. 

If the printer or stationer across the way goes to your 
customer with something the latter can see will be of benefit 
to his business, he will get an order. And if he gets one he 
stands a good show of getting many more orders. This is 
an everyday experience. Has anyone in your town been 
roused up to a realization of the benefits your customers 
may derive from the use of Philip Hano's manifold books? 
If you can show them a simple way of conducting their 
business, so that errors on the part of clerks and salesmen 
will be almost impossible, and yet without extra expense to 
them, don*t you think it would result advantageously to 
you ? Perhaps they are already using manifold books, and, 
if so, are they getting them in a crude way from someone 
not versed in the business ? They may not know that they 
can get from you, at low prices, the genuine **Hano" 
books ; you may not know it either. We would like to hear 
from you on this subject. There is a barrel of money in 
taking orders for Hano. Write for catalogue to Philip 
Hano & Co., 808-810 Greenwich street, New York, or 315 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 



««SiLKTONE" ART ADDRESS CARDS. 

We have received from Milton H. Smith, publisher of 
society address cards, 95 Andrews street, Rochester, New 
York, samples of his silktone art address cards, which are 
an attractive novelty. Mr. Smith has issued a sample book 
showing a number of designs in which he can furnish these 
cards, but being printed upon enameled stock the effect is 
not quite the same as upon the cards themselves. Still it 
gives a very good idea of the character of the work. His 
idea in getting out this style of designs was to furnish 
something quieter and less conspicuous than his reg'ular 
line of color embossed designs. Silktone is a production of 
a combination of ingredients in printing which is Mr. 
Smith's own invention and for which a patent has been 
applied. The cards are neatly put up in packs of fifty, four 
assorted tints in each pack. Write to Mr. Smith for full 
particulars, if interested in these art cards. 



TROUBLE WITH COPYING INKS. 

The Adamson Disk Cover, advertised elsewhere, offers a 
novel and effective solution of the many annoyances experi- 
enced by those who use copying inks. Instead of getting 
ink from the iron disk, the rollers take it from a cloth-cov- 
ered disk which fits smoothly over the iron dis>k. This cloth 
disk acts much the same as a stamp pad or typewriter rib- 
bon, and becomes saturated with the ink. The ink covers 
50 per cent more work by this method, and what is left in 
the cloth can be used next time copying ink is required. 
The cloth disk is lined with rubber, which prevents leakage. 
A separate disk cover is necessary for each color, but they 
are not expensive. 




THE NEW FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER. 

We present herewith an illustration of a typewriting 
machine, the introduction of which has marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of that indispensable 
adjunct to the busi- 
ness office. A 
careful compari- 
son of this machine 
with others for 
which a higher 
price is asked will 
show no d iffer- 
ences that are not 
in its favor. It 
hascometobe 
acknowledged that - "^ 

the perfect machine must permit the writing to be always in 
sight. This serves to prevent errors and saves time. It 
makes tabulated work easy, a great consideration in a print- 
ing or publishing office. The keyboard has the ** Standard " 
or universal arrangement, thus enabling it to be operated at 
first trial. The keys are of celluloid, handsome and dura- 
ble, with inlaid characters of the same material, the letters 
being of white on black ground and the characters in black 
on white ground. The quick response of the carriage to the 
action of the keys allows of the greatest speed in writing. 
The line spacing is done automatically and can be varied in 
width when desired. The feed-rolls adjust themselves to all 
kinds of work without altering the tension, and can be 
instantly released, to allow the straightening or shifting of 
the paper in any direction. A careful inquiry into the mer- 
its of the New Franklin will convince the most skeptical that 
it would be the cheapest machine on the market at a much 
higher price. The prosi>ective buyer should inform himself 
on the subject before making a decision. Write to Tower, 
Dawson & Co., 306 and 308 Broadway, New York. Their 
advertisement appears in this issue on another page. 



JULIUS HEINEMANN & COMPANY. 

The removal of the above firm to new quarters at 199 and 
201 East Van Buren street, Chicago, was announced in our 
last issue. They are now full3^ settled and the business is in 
complete working order. The machines for casting quads, 
and for making metal furniture, leads and slugs, are work- 
ing to their full capacity. The firm makes a specialty of 
printers' sundries, brass rules, etc., and has recently gotten 
up some metal borders intended especially for newspaper 
advertising. These are made in 6, 8 and 12 point sizes, and 
can be furnished either in strip form or in labor-saving fonts. 
They are also at work upon a number of very attractive 
designs in brass rule. All of this material will be shown 
in their new catalogue, which will be ready about June 10, 
and which they would be glad to send to any printer desir- 
ing same. 

HAVE YOU DECIDED 

Upon the place at which you will pass your annual outing? 
If not the Wisconsin Central has attractions to offer which 
are second to none and well worthy of your consideration. 
Along its line and adjacent thereto are located the best sum- 
mer resorts in the states of Ulinois and Wisconsin. These 
are fully described in a very attractive pamphlet entitled 
** Our Summer," just issued. It is brimful of information to 
tourists, health-seekers and sportsmen, and contains many 
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half-tone illustrations of pretty scenery along the line of the 
Central. A copy will be promptly mailed you upon receipt 
of two-cent stamp. Address James C. Pond, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Milw^aukee, Wisconsin. 



THE LARGE SIZE QOLDINQ JOBBER. 

For w^ork that is too small to run on a cylinder press, 
and too large for a quarto or half medium job press, there 
is no machine upon which it can be run more profitably than 
the No. 9 Golding Jobber. Its chase capacity is 15 by 21 
inches, or 15}i by 21^^ with steel chase. It is designed to 
run at 1,500 per hour, but it is capable of a speed of 1,800 
per hour. As compared with a pony cylinder press, its first 
cost is less, it occupies less floor space, requires a less 
expensive attendant to run it, and the cost for making ready, 
ink and rollers is less. Before investing in a small cylinder 
or large jobber, write for full particulars regarding the No. 
9 Golding Jobber to Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia or 
Chicago. 

THE FAIFER BINDER. 

The Untied States Patent Office Gazette during the past 
sixteen years has shown forty-two patents issued for 
improvements on temporary binders. Some of these had 
merit and made fortunes for their inventors, while others 
failed to even meet consideration. Out of the entire forty- 
two binders there remain but three known to stationers corn- 




half an inch margin for binding, you have a perfect flat- 
opening book, an important point, and a great convenience 
to the auditor who posts direct from his tissue copies. The 
railroad companies are adopting it very rapidly for way- 
bills (original and duplicate), abstracts, tariff^s, etc., and 
claim it is the only binder suitable for their purpose. Three 
of the largest fire insurance companies in Chicago have also 
adopted it for their daily reports, and pronounce it a great 
improvement over the old stub-book system. There is no 
limit to the uses this file can be put to, and it promises to 
have a large sale in the near future. It is simple, durable, 
speedy and cheap. From a number of testimonials received, 
we select two as indicating the favor with which the file is 
meeting. One is from a railroad company and the other 
from an insurance company. 

I take pleasure in statingr that I have used the Faifer Patent Temporary 
Binders for the past seven months and find them far suixsrior to the old 
style of binding- my way-bill impressions. I cheerfully recommend them as a 
lierfect and substantial binder.— >r. F. Booth, Auditory Cincmnati, Jacksom 
tt' Mackino-vo Railway Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

I take pleasure in sayinff that the Faifer Files and Binders furnished to 
us b3' you for our daily reix>rt blanks have now been in use in our office for 
several months, and have piven very g-ood satisfaction. We find the binders 
do pood work, and they are certainly the most durable that we have ever 
used.— .4. E. CloHgh, Northern Assurance Co., Chicago. 

The Shepard Way-Bill File Company, at 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago, are the sole manufacturers. 



manding any sale at all, and these are bought under protest 
by the customer. The latest improvement, the Faifer 
Binder, has qualities entirely diff^erent from any in use 
today. Among its advantages, are : There is no thread to 
break ; no needles to lose ; no punch required to drill the 
paper before the binder can be used ; no paste or mucilage ; 
nothing to wear out ; it is always ready for action. You can 
file a single^heet, a dozen, or a hundred at a time, and the 
action is the same. This file was invented mainly for filing 
way-bill tissue copies, used by auditors of railroad compa- 
nies. Two hundred and fifty copies of these tissues can be 
placed in the binder at one filing, and in less time than you 
can put fifty in any other file on the market today for the 
same purpose. When filled to its greatest capacity the 
smallest file will hold 2,000 tissues, and as it requires but 



RESULTS - RESULTS — RESULTS. 

It is not alone the advertiser who takes large space in 
The Inland Printer who speaks in the highest terms of 
its beneficent results. The man who runs a small advertise- 
ment, or even takes a few lines in the want column, feels 
gratified at the returns. We received and sent fifteen replies 
in one day to one of the advertisers in the want column for 
May. Read what these people say of what The Inland 
Printer hasdone for them : 

I am surprised at the results of my advertisement in your publication. 
I have received answers from all £nfrlish-s|)eakinK- countries, referring to 
advertisement in Inland Printer, and only one or two references to adver- 
tisements in other trade publications.— iCT. /?. Catlin, Standard PublishiHg 
Company, Anaconda, Afontana. 

In your August number of 1892 I had a four-line advertisement of a tab- 
leting" recii)e for sale. Among* other answers I received one dated April 15, 
1895. A pretty g-ood illustration of the power of printers' ink, and that 
"bread cast ujwn the waters" will return after many days. It was far- 
reaching^ also — one came from Vancouver Island and one from Nova Scotia. 
— A. L. Knox, Hoopeston, Illinois. 

Either our goods are so attractive, or advertising" in your journal so eflfect- 
ive that we are behind in our orders, as the result of a small ad. in the last 
number. It is certain, however, that attractions do not draw unless pre- 
sented to the public, and could you but see the stack of orders from all |>arts 
of the country sent to us, you would be convinced, the same as we are, that 
The Inland Printer is the journal throug-h which to reach the printers.— 
W. L. Warner Co., Chicago. 



CADMUS OLD STYLE. 



Our readers will be interested in the two specimen pag'es 
of Cadmus old style shown in another part of this issue, 
made by A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, New 
York and Chicag-o. This series was orig-inally made only 
in sizes from six to fourteen point, but the larg-er sizes are 
now finished and the letter can be furnished as larg-e as 
60-point, which makes the series one of the most complete 
ever g-otten out. In view of the fact that a number of print- 
ers have been under the impression that this foundry did not 
make the original Cadmus series, the statement made in one 
of the pag'es that it was first issued from that foundry in 
1889, from a set of drives from the original steel punches, 
ordered from the well-known Mayeur Foundry, of Paris, 
will be interesting to readers of The Inland Printer. 
Made in this way, there can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the cut of this popular series. The new specimen sheet 
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of this foundry, just issued, shows their ** Regent ** series, 
the ** Abbey Open," the **Beekman,*' the "Nassau," the 
"Curio," and a number of new ornaments. 



ABOUT BENZINE CANS. 

It is a common saying- among people who have never 
tried it that "anybody can edit a newspaper," and it seems 
also to have become almost as much of an axiom that ** any- 
body can make a benzine can." This probably accounts 
for the many poor ones that are put upon the market, just as 
the belief in the first quotation is in a great measure respon- 
sible for the poor newspapers that spring from all parts of 
the country. There are good benzine cans, however, and we 
show in our advertising columns an illustration of what is 
perhaps the best one that has yet been brought out. It pos- 
sesses so many good qualities that we haven*t space to tell 
about them here, but are sure that those of our subscribers 
who would appreciate a good article in this line will be 
amply repaid by writing to the Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11 Spruce street. New York, who are its manufactur- 
ers, for further particulars. 

WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive special want advertisements for The Inland Printbr 
at a uniform price of 25 cents i>er line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The majfazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding-. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 



ALL live printers should haveBishop's ** Practical Printer," 
200 paires, price $1. Also his fHPnHH ** Diafframs of Imposition ^* and 
" Printers' Ready Reckoner," 50 . -^W <^^^^ each: the ** Printers* Order 
Book," price $3, and "Spcci " ^^ mens of Job Work," price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane ^. ^ street, N. Y., and aU typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful Mi rjH works published for printers. 
Also *'The Job Printer's ListH^Lj^Hof Prices and Elstimate Guide," 
price $1. All who are starting- in business need these books. 

ATTENTION — Wanted by a man of experience, situation 
as general manager or superintendent of a large thoroughly equip|)ed 
printing- and publishing house. Unquestioned executive ability, thorough 
acquaintance with estimating all classes of printing, blank books and litho- 
graphing ; am practical in every branch, and {XMted on all classes and 
grades of pai)er stock. Correspondence and an exchange of testimonials 
solicited. Address " PENTATEUCH," care Inland Printer. 



AGENTS WANTED — We want agents to handle the 
Official Memorial of the World^s Columbian Exposition, a finely bound 
volume, 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, giving full reports of the dedicatory 
and opening ceremonies, and fully illustrated with engravings of the build- 
ings and ixirtraits of the officials. We can make very desirable terms with 
agents, and will furnish a complete agent^s outfit consisting of one cloth- 
bound book, one leather-bound book, one padded-cover book, one prospectus 
book, and one subscription blank book for $5. One agent sold 7,000 in 12 
months. It is offered at a nominal price and sells readily. Address for 
terms, etc., THE H. O. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 

A GOOD THING FOR A LITTLE MONEY — The clean- 
est, best selected, best located, besst paying job office in county seat of 
county of 50,000 population, in Michigan; ground floor location, low rent, low 
ex|)ense8, cheap iKJwer. Everything new and ui>-to^ate. Fine patronage, 
steadily increasing; worth $2,IK)0; $1,800 cash takes it. Address "BUSI- 
NESS," care Inland Printer. 

MONTHLY CALENDAR BLOTTER— DO YOU ISSUE 
ONE ? If so, send address to Hanger Illustrating- Syndicate, Columbus, 
Ohio, and get proof of the neatest and prettiest thing out for this purpose. 

A PRESS BARGAIN — Cox Duplex Press, secondhand, 
SDlend id condition, with folder: orints and folds 2.1XK) comolete t)apers 

L snap 



splendid condition, with folder; prints and folds 2,000 complete t)apers 
per hour, both sides ; just the press ifor small daily or large weekly. A j 
for someone. RECilSTER-GAZETTE CO., R<K:kford, Illinois. 

TrTISTIC display in advertising is the title of th^ 
*^ pamphlet showing* the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising* competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; % pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cent*. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 



DO YOU WANT a part or all of one of the best county 
offices in Ohio? Death of partner after thirty years* successful busi- 
ness cause of sale. Address "MAIN," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE— Complete set of plates of a World's Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publicatkm, together with electrotyjies of all the text pages — over 1,000 
naif-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address " WORLD'S FAIR,'* care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — 40 by 60 Babcock press standard, air springs, 
tapeless delivery, rack and screw distrlbutk>n; prints 8-column 8-page 
paper. $800. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 



COR SALE — Neat and complete job printings office, Roch- 
^ ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modem and in good condition. 
Paying established trade. Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practk:al 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. Address 
**QUAD," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — 31 by 50 Hoe double cylinder press ; prints 6- 
column 8-pa^ paper; $1,000. J. H. STONEMETZ " '" 



Row, N. Y. 



tZ & CO., 23 Park 



NEWSPAPER MAN WANTED — As one of several part- 
ners in a reorganization scheme. Capital required, $500 or upward. 
Paper is a weekly, with strong local flavor, published near large eastern citv. 
It has prominent literary, scientific and horticultural features, and is ready 
to "branch out." Correspondence invited. Address "EDWARDS," care 
Inland Printer. 

DHOTO-ENGRAVER desires position; all-around work- 
■ man ; half-tone and line ; moderate salary ; references. E. W. 
PHOTO, General Deliver}', Scranton, Pennsylvania. 



POSTAL CARDS REDEEMED — Uncle 

redeem printed, but not used^>ostal cards ; I will. 



Sam will not 



quantity, and I will quote price. 



Bi,rti c^iuB i * will. Send sample, state 
S. PARKER, 152 Monroe St., Chk:ago. 



PRACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
■ der at once; price 25 cents. McCulloch's Practical Job Records, $1.25 
and $2, with Nos. 5 and 6 free. F. H. McCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 

PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ** How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographk: Inks and their 
Varnishes." You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL A CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohk). 

PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, U/x 
cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever kno^-n, $1 a pound: b^t news 
ink seen since the world b«^n, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on applkation. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers' Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

CPECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING — A volume of prac- 
^ tical designs that should be in the hands of every progressive job printer. 
Plenty of color work ; enameled stock ; pages 6J4 by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELPES, Castalia, S. D. 

CPECIMENS OF PRINTING — Only a limited number 
»^ left ; letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, ball tickets, menus, etc. The 
Inland Printek says: "One of the best examples of art printinjr that 
has fallen into our hands for some time." Price SO cents. E. B. CATLIN, 
Anaconda, Montana. 

TO EDITORS, ETC.— Advertiser, employed on provincial 
dail>' paper as editorial writer, descriptive, specials, etc, seeks change; 
worked m most newspai^er capacities ; practiced proofreader ; unkmist. 
Write '* RUBE," care Inland Printer. 

U/ANT TO GO WEST — Would take interest in news 
' ' and job office in live country town. Give full particulars ; send copy 
of paper. WILLIAM E. GARFIELD, 4335 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 

WANTED — A partner with capital to take half-interest 
(or will sell entire plant) in old-established printing office situated in 
rapidly growing city of one hundred and fifteen thousand inhabitants in 
northwestern Ohio ; this is rare opportunity for the right party ; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address '* H. H. H.," care Inland Printer. 

WANTED — An experienced man to organize and manag-e 
a general advertising business, to be operated in connection with and 
as a feeder to a large and well-known printing" office located in a southern 
city. Address "MERCURY," care Inland Printer, with references, 
etc., and fuller information of the duties and requirements of the position 
will be given. 

WANTED — By a lady, situation as compositor or proof- 
reader, or the two combined. Ten years' experience. Also bookkeeping 
and general office work, if desired. Address " C 23," care Inland Printer. 

\\/ ANTED — Electrotype molder ; must be capable, sober 
' * and reliable. Steady position. Send address and full particulars as 
to salary, etc., to ** FOUNDRY," care Inlani>Printer. 

WANTED in every printing- establishment, and elsewhere, 
persons to make $1 an hour getting up orders for the New Webster 
Dictionary and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, described on another page 
of this paper. Full i)articulars and circulars free. Address E. £. MILES, 
Publisher, 334 Dearborn street, Chicag'o, Illinois. 

WANTED — To buy, quarter medium Universal press ; 
must be in first-class condition. Might buy small iob office in oonnec- 
ticm, if material is in good condition and ui>-to-date. Address ** PRESS- 
MAN No. 1," care Inland Printer. 

YOUNG MEN wishing- to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of printing have the opiwrtunity at the New York Trade School, First 
avenue. Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. New York. The course of 
instruction comprises newsi^aper and general job com|Msition. Each student 
is under the constant supervision of an instructor, and rapid progress is 
assured. Write for catalogue giving i>artkulars. 

jjl (less 3 cents for money order) buys our PelhaiS Mailing 

•P * System and Mailer (postpaid) ; 1,000 \y&c hour; no type lists necessary; 
no "extras"; economical; practical; unique address label; we've used it 
two vears on our Merchants JourHa/^ 2,470 subscribers. C. P. ADAMS & 
BRO., Topeka, Kansas. 

FINE BUSINE55 OPPORTUNITY. 

CENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 
and established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address "No. 333," care Inland Printer. 
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The Paper (lills Company 

• ••CHICAGO- •• 

1 535- 1 536 Marquette lo„j DlsUmce Telephone. 

Building. Main Express 84. 



WHOLESALE 
DEALERS IN.. 



As representatives of the 
leading- manufacturers both 
in the East and in the West, 
we are in a position to make 
advantageous prices to all 
users of paper. 

We make a point of the 
rapid filling of special 
orders and contracts. 



Paper. 



NEWS PAPERS, 
COATED PAPERS, 
CARDBOARDS, 
BOOK PAPERS, 
WRAPPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPERS, 
TWINES, Etc. 



FOR SALE CHEAP! 

Thorne Typesetting flachines. 

(BREVIER AND MINION SIZES.) 

In first-class secondhand condition. 

For full particulars address, 

WEST PUBLISHING CO., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The Harrison "Complete'' 

Set of Composing Rules. 

Made from the fiuest tempered 
steel, highly polished, in the fol- 
lowing era lengths : 4.4'/6.5.5>^.6. 
6J4. 7, 7^.8, 8H. 9. 9^, lo. ii, 12, 
13, 14, 15. 16, 17. 18, 19, 20. 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25. 26, 26^. 27, 28, 29. 30, 32, 35, 
38, 40. 42 and 45 — forty rules ol 
the most useful lengths, carefully 
fitted and accuracy guaranteed. 
Every rule plainly marked, is 
in full view and easily removed 
from case. Will last a lifetime, 
and the low price places the set 
within the means of every com- 
positor. 

PRICE, complete with e 1 CA 
Hardwood Case, . . 4'«>«uU 

For one dollar with order, we will send 
by express, balance CO. I), with privilctjc 
of examination. 

Siwcial Icng^ths or sjietial sized sets made 
to order. 

( )ur neat little catalogue will explain more 
(larticulais. We wotdd like to send you one. 

HARRISON RULE MFG. CO. 

NORWALK, OHIO. 
AM OPZHXON.— W« h*T« more to follow. 

HARKI^()N Rt'LK Cu. . HOT SPRINGS. S DAKOTA. Mav 8, i8o5- 

Thc rules ordered came today. They are all ri|fht, and would not Uke $io.o<i for them if 
I knew 1 could not get another set like them. Yours, HENRY G PIKE 




A copy of our Hand- 
Book, " How to Em- 
boss on Ordinar>' Job 
Pres-ses" will be .sent to every purchaser of one pound of our Superior 
Embossing Composition, price, SI. 25 per iiound ; sample lot, 35 cents. This 
is the most valuable and practical treatise on embossing ever issued, and is 
couched in simple and easily understood language, devoid of all technical 
phrases, which makes it |jeculiarly valuable to the beginner — the result of 
years of practical ex|)eriena» of experts in this beautiful art. Address, 
Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 

Made Easy bv using Burbank's Original 
Embossing Compositicm. All ready for 
use; no heating or mixing: 75 cents per 
jar. Sold by American Typefounders' 
Compaiu', New York, Buffalo, Pittsi- 
burgh, Baltimore; Golding &, Co., Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

THE DURflNT 
COUNTERS 

^^Recetred the HIgheat Award 
• f t !i e World's Colvmblan BzpoiitlMi. 

Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 





Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing Interests a specialty. Address 



FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Uw and Solicitor of Patents, 

925 F 8TflCCT. WAaHINGTON. 



D. C. 



DIXON'S ELECTROTYPERS' GRAPHITE 

■^■^^^^■^ ^^ FOR MOLDING AND POLiaHING. 



ICH PRCVCNTa 
LEATHCR. 



DIXON'S BELT DRESSING ..WH 

■^■^^^^■^ ^^ SLIPPING AND PRCSEflVEa THE 

/trf two Iftdispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers 
Send for circui irs. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 

ST. LOUIS 

Photo£mgrayin6@. 

(bR 4™ & PINE STS. 5j LO U IS. A? 

ti^ -'- k rr::::" A Grand Triumpli - Not an Experiment. 

THE WOMLO-MCNOWNCO 

INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 

For Printers, Lltliographers and Binders. 

THIS simple and royal device most effectually Rf:duces and Refines 
Pkintinc; and Lithogkaphic Inks, of any color, aife or stiffness 
without affectinsr the color. Whenever trouble arises in working- any 
pajjer or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mominf^ without 
washing^ up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved ten timet} the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 
ELECTRINE MPG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfleld, Patentee. 




. . THE . . 
IMPROVED 



BROWER QUOIN 



Will be ready for delivery on and after June 11, 1895. 




SUPERIOR TO ANY QUOIN NOW ON THE MARKET. 

I'rioes Law hut Quality I lie Bemt t 

No. 0, Little Samsons, ... - per dozen, $1.40 

No. 1, Medium Size, *» *« 1^59 

No. 2, Lar^ Size, 4. t* j -yg 

Steel Quoin Keys, each 50 cents. 

The " Little Samson " is a new size, the smallest wedge quoin made. 
BUY NO gUOIN until you see the NEW BROWER. 

UNION QUOIN CO., Makers, 
Room 503 Pootlac Baildins, 35^ Dearborn St., CHICAOO. 
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From Dellvem-Prlnied Side up ! 




...OJPTIMUS 

NEW SERIES TWO -REVOLUTION PRESSES. 

Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 

The only perfect front-delivery— printed side up— without fly, grippers, or adjust- 
ments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 
The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 



FOR CATALOaUCS. PRICCS. ETC.. APPLY TO 



BdDcock Priniino Press Mfg. GO. 



BARNHART BROS. 6 SflNDLER, fllGTORy-NeW LONDON, CONN. 

TYPEFOUNDERS ^' ^* GOLLORD, Manager New York Oftlce, 9-10 Tribune Building. 

GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 

-CHICAGO, r GRBAT WBSTBRN TYFB POUNUItY, JCaaaaa €>ity^ Mo. 

) GRBA.T ^VBSTEIlN TYI*B M^OUNDItY^ Oxnolia, VeHu 
AND THEIR BRANCHES: n ^^ j^oUlS ^RINTBRS' SinPFI^Y CO^ St. Louim, Mo. 
[ AinfNBSOTA TYPB FOUNnitY CO.p SU P^ol. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 



Vol. XV — No. 4. 




CHICAGO, JULY, J895- 

THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 



Tkbmc J ^ l^^ y®^'', In advance. 
xiiKMb, ^ Single copies, 20 cents. 



BY M. WILLIS." 



FEW months ag^o an article by 
Mr. W. H. Hyslop appeared in 
these columns reg'arding* a new 
method of process engraving*. 
The method outlined by Mr. 
Hyslop was almost purely theo- 
retical — in itsorig-inal and novel 
features entirely so. The article has been very 
g-enerally quoted, and a number of eng-ravers and 
process workers have experimented with Mr. Hys- 
lop's idea, but with unsatisfactory results so far. 
A g-eneral article has therefore been requested 
from me in order to place before the readers of 
Thk Inland Printer, as far as lies in my expe- 
rience, the precise status which Mr. Hyslop's very 
advanced theory holds in the art of practical mod- 
ern engraving-. 

After having made an exhaustive research into 
the possibilities of Mr. Hyslop's process, I find it 
impracticable so far as the instructions for working- 
it are given. For the benefit of those whose atten- 
tion has not been called to the formula, as well as 
for the purpose of reviewing- the subject compre- 
hensively, I g-ive the process in outline : 

An ordinary dry plate exposed behind a ruled 
screen is developed and fixed in the usual manner ; 
it is then immersed in a hot solution of chrome- 
alum, allowed to remain ten minutes, when it is 
taken out, washed and immersed in a concentrated 
solution of chloride of aluminium, allowed to 
remain a few minutes, taken out, washed and 
allowed to dry — presto ! we have a relief g-elatin 
plate. 

If a film is used instead of a g-lass, the film 
when dry can be g-lued on to a block and used as an 
ordinary engraving. The author or inventor has 

♦Note.— In another column will be found a department conducted by 
Mr. Willis, answerini? questions received from experimenters in process 
engrsi\'\ngy and driving- notes and experiences furnished by a variety of 
authorities, toother with brief notes of the more imix>rtant matters pub- 
lished reg'arding' the work of process eng'ravintf. 



evidently had several new processes under consid- 
eration. We would not be very much surprised to 
learn that he has mixed them, averag-ed their sev- 
eral constituents, and constructed a composite 
formula from the results. 

The professional experimenter on the gui vive 
for new things will exhaust all known expedients 
to obtain results from theories advanced by fellow 
experimenters which would be discarded by the 
more practical worker. In this case I venture the 
opinion that few with any practical knowledge of 
g-elatin have given it more than a passing- glance. 
As to the why and wherefore of the impossibilities 
of making- successful eng-raving-s by the above 
formula, suffice it to say that from beginning- to 
end a more chimerical or imag-inary idea in reg-ard 
to gelatin could hardly be advanced. Wonders 
have been accomplished with the g-elatin plate as 
used in photography, and in the various processes 
relating- to photo-engraving, and although these 
have come thick and fast, so fast that they crowd 
each other, they have all been more or less reliable. 

I would advise all amateurs to let boiling- solu- 
tions in connection with g-elatin neg-atives alone. 
There is plenty of room for improvement in the 
making of process relief plates as worked today. 
These improvements will be made by degrees by 
practical workers. We mig-ht as well expect the 
most unlikely thing-s to happen as to expect every 
photog-raphic amateur to be his own platemaker, 
though Mr. Hyslop expresses his belief that such 
will be the case. 

The collotype and washout g-elatin processes I 
consider the nearest approach to perfection in the 
g-elatin line. Zinc etching- supplanted these methods 
for quick commercial work, and now we have copper 
with the enamel as a substitute for the albumen 
and g-elatin menstruums, and until a cheaper and 
quicker method than the last two named is invented 
we shall look for improvements along these lines. 
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for g-elatin, in my estimation, never was nor never 
will be a popular or successful method for making- 
process engravings quickly. 

I am g-iven to understand that Mr. Hyslop has 
left America, and his present whereabouts is 
unknown to the management of The Inland 
Printkr. This is to be reg-retted, from the fact 
that his contributions to the literature of process 
engraving-, particularly the article under consider- 
ation, have created much interest, and his progress 
in putting- his theories into practice would be 
without doubt exceeding-ly interesting. 



Written for The Inland Pkintek. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 

NO. v.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

THE importance of knowing how to care for 
composition rollers as w^ell as the selection 
of suitable ones for different kinds of ink and 
forms has been fully made known in the preceding 
chapter. It is next in order to say something- 
reg-arding- methods of making- ready, setting the 
g-rippers, placing- the feed g-uides, feeding and tak- 
ing- off the sheets of stock, speeds for running 
different kinds of work, mixing- inks, oiling up, 
etc., which will be done in as brief a manner as 
possible in this closing- chapter. 

MAKING READY. 

This procedure has been somewhat touched 
upon in the remarks under the subhead of **tym- 
pans," so that it will not now be necessary to 
explain this part of the make-ready. For all kinds 
of jobwork that are free from eng-raving-s, the best 
way to proceed is to even up the contents of the 
form, and do this with some degree of judgment, 
avoiding- careless patching- underneath, particularly 
overdoing the underlaying- by pasting- on too much 
or too thick a piece of paper. Remember that 
underlaying- is done solely for the purpose of leveU 
ing up to evenness the entire face of the form. 
When this has been accomplished, an impression 
should be taken on a hard and smooth sheet of 
paper, the imperfections marked around, and suit- 
able overlays of tissue or thicker paper lightly 
tacked over these with moderately thick paste. 
Avoid the use of old or lumpy paste in doing- this. 
When the make-ready sheet has been patched up, 
cut out a couple of register marks on the sheet 
(say to a printed line at the top and to another on 
the opposite side); raise the cover sheet of the 
tympan, on the near side, turn it down to the off 
end and take an impression on the tympan ; onto 
this register the make-ready sheet and then pull 
over this the cover sheet, when another impression 
should be made on a sheet for the job. If anything- 

♦NoTE. — On another pagre of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, ex|)erience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congfenial 
comer for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 



further is necessary to be done, either to cut away 
or overlay any portion, the top sheet should be 
lifted as before, and the amendment made on the 
inserted make-ready sheet. 

Sometimes it is necessary to cut down through 
several sheets of the tympan to secure softness or 
equality of impression ; especially is this the case 
where imperfectly finished electrotypes are in 




The Lost Pleiad — By John Rogeks. 
Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 

forms. In all such cases keep the cover sheet free 
from blemish or disfig-urement or pasted-on pieces 
of paper or cutting out. One of the secrets to 
maintain g-ood presswork and reg-ister is the pre- 
servance of a clean, perfect and taut top tympan 
sheet, and this advice applies to any kind of a 
printing- press. 

There are many kinds of forms, particularly 
those made up of well taken care of type and print- 
ing- material, under which little or no underlaying- 
is necessary, and where a piece of tissue or very 
thin folio paper will suffice to complete the make- 
ready. In such cases it is the practice of some 
pressmen to paste these thin overlays on the top 
sheet. While this method is not of so imprac- 
ticable a nature as to be cited as wrong-, still it were 
better to follow the rule here laid down of placing- 
these under the cover sheet. Very lig-ht forms, or 
those of small runs, may be treated differently at 
times. Forms that are made ready too heavily 
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David the Victor. 

By Antoine Mercie. 

Photographed from cast in 

the Art Institute, Chi- 

cago. From a bronze in 

the Luxembourg, Paris. 



never print as sharp as those rendered uniform in 
touch and lig-htness to the impression. Positive con- 
tact, not only of bed and platen, but also of rollers, 
is absolutely essential to uniformity of color and 
impression ; but it does not follow that these 
adjuncts shall be operated with 
force to accomplish this result. 
With the admonition g-iven in 
a previous chapter, to ''always 
beg-in making- ready with a lig-ht 
impression," so act that the less 
patching- up or cutting- away is 
done on the tympan, the better 
it will be when the feeder takes 
hold of the press to run off the 
work. This desideratum is more 
possible when judicious under- 
laying- has been done. When 
half-tone illustrations are to be 
printed the tympan should be 
hard and uniform, made up of 
supercalendered paper, and not 
too much of that either. The 
impression should be as even on 
the face as necessary underlay- 
ing- can make the plate, and 
when only low spots show here 
and there, by reason of indenta- 
tion through imperfect straig-ht- 
ening- of the plate by the elec- 
trotyper, these low spots should be systematically 
overlaid with tissue paper, on a tympan sheet 
several thicknesses below the one on which the cut- 
out overlay is to be fastened. By doing- this a 
"counter" surface will be produced which will fit 
the defects on the face of the plate. 

Cut-out overlays should not be too strong nor 
yet too weak. Usually a medium thick and a thin 
folio sheet will be found sufficient. Of course, 
these must be handled judiciously ; that is, the very 
most that can be done with them should be exacted 
rather than be compelled to use a third sheet, as 
this often tends to break up the delicate portions of 
the half-tones and leads to difficulty in other ways, 
unless when in the hands of a very skillful work- 
man. With the two sheets for overlaying, the 
thicker one may be shaved down, scraped and split 
so as to secure various modifications of toning-. On 
all such work a full set of good live rollers and a 
free-working and full-bodied ink should be used. 
Inking up should be done with moderation, and 
often, to maintain uniformity of color and thereby 
prevent filling up the face of the cut. 

SETTING THE GRIPPERS AND GUIDES. 

The grippers should be set on both sides of the 
platen so that they will take a firm hold of the 
sheet. They should, in the first place, be bent 
to uniformity, so as to hold down the sheet rigidly 



on both sides. Where this is not done there is 
great liability that one or the other of the grippers 
will drag the sheet from the guides and cause 
continual trouble through slurring and bad regis- 
ter. These grippers must \\^ flat — entirely flat — 
when they take hold of the sheet. It is convenient 
to have three blades of grippers, which should 
embrace a narrow one to fit in the center or in nar- 
row margins of the work. The gripper on the left 
of the press should have one or more slots cut out 
on the side facing the gauge, so as to take hold on 
the sheet further in than the side guide usually 
permits of. 

The guides, whatever they may be, should not 
be set too far apart, as the one facing the left will 
be apt to prevent laying on the sheet with precision 
if placed too far out to that end. For register 
work the guides should be fastened down solidly to 
the tympan, leaving them no chance to move. If 
quads are used, rub these across the floor on the 
bottom and sides previous to fastening, as this gives 
the metal a better hold when the paste has dried. 
A strip of strong paper should be pasted over the 
quads to prevent sheets from being pushed under 
and for more thoroughly securing the permanency 
of the gauges. 

FEEDING, TAKING OFF AND SPEEDS TO RUN. 

Feeding should be done with right hand and the 
taking off by the left one. Ease should be acquired 
to do this systematically and with 
precision. The sheet must not 
be pushed too violently to the 
gauges on the platen, as by forc- 
ing it it is apt to rebound and get 
out of position. Keep the thumb 
under the sheet as it is taken up ; 
or the fingers under, if the sheet 
is large and thin and requires 
"flopping" over to get it to the 
gauges. The most accurate feed- 
ers, however, follow the former 
method, and they aid the function 
of the thumb by dexter- 
ous manipulation of the 
^^L |/^\ fl^kL^ forefingers. 
^^^B' li^^lF Forms requiring a 

^^hP Iv^^^P large body of ink should 

' '^ *^ ^ ^r ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ slower speed 

than lighter ones which 
require but a moderate 
quantity ; so, also, should 
forms containing half- 
tones or illustrations. 
Stiff inks work best when the press is run slowly 
or at a medium speed. 

MIXING INKS, OILING UP THE PRESS, ETC. 

The greatest care should be used as to how and 
on what substance colored inks are mixed up for 




Venus. 

By Canova. 

Photographed from cast in the 

Art Institute, Chicagro. 
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use. Use a piece of strong- glass or a slab of marble 
by all means, because if mixed on iron there is a 
tendency to foul the color. In all cases have the 
article perfectly clean before placing- colors or var- 
nishes on it. Nothing will redeem the purity of a 
dirty color. 

Never neglect to thoroug-hly oil the press before 
proceeding to work. This should be religiously 
done twice a day, and the dirt, dust and surplus 
oil wiped off. Always examine the condition of the 
press, rollers, etc., before beginning to run the 
machine. (cw/w../.) 



not literally expressed. Thus, for the head of an 
arrow we should write arrow-head (the meaning 
natural for arrow head as two words would be *'a 
head of the shape of an arrow"), but arrowhead 
for a plant with leaves like arrow-heads. This 
distinction is not an invention of the one who now 
formulates it, though he has not seen it stated else- 
where than in his own writing. This would give 
us the one form for all words like the following, 
except in literal sense, as arrow-wood,, wood for 
arrows : 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 



NO. III. — BY F. HORACE TKALL. 



IN the Proofroom Notes and Queries of our April 
issue, in the paragraph headed "Newspaper 
Compounds," we said : '* Lafrobe is worse than lap 
robe; but the right form is lap-robe. The name is 
one word, not two — one compound word. The 
hyphen serves to show at sight that it is lap-robe^ 
not la-probe [the latter was suggested in the ques- 
tion as a momentary thought of some kind of 
probe], and this is just the reason why it is better 
to use the hyphen in some large classes of com- 



addlebrain (a person) 
allgood (a plant) 
allmouth (a fish) 
arrow wood (a plant) 
baldhead (a person) 
balsamroot (a plant) 
bighorn (a sheep) 
bindwood (a plant) 
blackbreast (a bird) 
bluecoat (a person) 
coneflower (a plant) 
cottonwopd (a tree) 



hooktip (a moth) 
ironclad (a vessel) 
marblehead (a petrel) 
matchlock (a gun) 
nutpecker (a bird) 
pepperwood (a tree) 
pintail (a duck) 
thornbill (a bird) 
thumbscrew (for torture) 
wheatear (a bird) 
wheelseed (a plant) 
yellowthroat (a bird) 




Sleeping Infant Faun — By Edward C. Potter. 
Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 

pounds." No more definite line can be drawn 
between hyphened and non-hyphened compounds in 
general than that here indicated, as many familiar 
words of the same nature as lap-robe are fixed 
in usage in the continuous form — eyeball^ eyelid^ 
almshouse^ for instance. The rules commonly given 
in text-books for distinction on the basis of accent 
do not answer, since even the writers who give 
them cannot apply them. One book in which they 
occur has a vocabulary of more than fifty thousand 
words, including barkeeper and book-keeper^ billbook 
and note-book^ glowworm and slow-worm^ jlapdragon 
and snap-dragon^ and many other such differences 
in words accented exactly alike. 

Comix)und words may better be written continu- 
ously on a basis of principle when their application 
is purely arbitrary, thus indicating by form a sense 



Not much is necessary to learn in order to make 
the distinction, except the principle on which it is 
based, since it is already prevalent in usage. 

Compound nouns have claimed our attention 
exclusively so far, because they are the least under- 
stood, and least likely to be similarly 
treated in practice. A few additional 
words are needed as to exceptions. Some 
terms logically covered by our rule (in 
last month's article) have never been writ- 
ten as compounds, and need not be. The 
rule is thoroughly applicable to all common 
terms covered by it, and to most new 
terms of their kind, except those, for 
instance, with association^ company^ acad- 
emy^ and others on a similar footing in 
usage, all of which need not be specified. 
Drug business^ stock fnarket^ insane asylum^ 
weather bureau^ etc., are compounds as far 
as grammar is concerned, but should be 
separated as exceptions in practice. 

Our rule, likewise, should not be misapplied in 
cases where the first of two words that are both 
primarily nouns is used in a real adjective sense, as 
for a meaning that would be expressed by an adjec- 
tive if we had it. Thus, we write gold pen^ brick 
house^ family connections^ and innumerable phrases 
of this kind. 

Any two words used in arbitrary association 
as a name are properly a compound noun. Thus 
we have grandfather and similar words — adjective 
and noun; waterpj'oof etc. — noun and adjective; 
holder-forth^ etc. — noun and adverb; drawbridge^ 
pickpocket y foster-brother^ etc. — verb and noun ; 
back-return and a few others — adverb and noun ; 
after-ages^ after-consideration^ etc. — preposition 
and noun; high-low^ wide-awake — two adjectives; 
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break-up^ make-up^ etc. — verb and adverb or prep- 
osition ; to-doy preposition and verb. 

In expressing- an idea generally given in a single 
word by the joint use of two or more words in 
arbitrary construction, or in such connection that 
they might be misunderstood as separate words, 
the two or more words properly form a compound. 
Thus we have as compound adjectives : 



red-hot 


fancy-free 


hand-sewed 


ashy-blue 


post-free 


needle- pointed 


smoky-yellow 


sky-high 


ill-bred 


bandy-legged 


type-high 


well-known 


native-born 


fire-new 


lack-linen 


And as verbs and adverbs : 




case-harden 


cross-examine 


thenceforth 


halter-break 


downbear 


brain-sickly 


hammer-harden 


balance-reef 


faint-heartedly 


dry-iron 


drawbore 


broadcast 


hot-press 


downright 


down-stairs 


The most common error in any 


of these cases is 


the separation of the compound adjectives into two 





The God Hbkmbs. 

Ancient Greek. Photographed from cast In the 

Art Institute, Chicagt). 

words when they do not stand just before nouns, 
though they are joined in the attributive position. 



Red-hot and the others, and all like them, are 
always proper compounds, either in such expres- 
sions as '*a red-hot poker " or such as " the poker 
is red-hot," etc. 

In our first article on compound words (printed 
in May) proof was promised of the fact that the 
practice indicated is merely prevail- 
ing usage systematized. Such proof 
cannot be given from newspapers, 
though one paper that has printed 
an unreasoning objection to 
the use of hyphens is itself the 
best newspaper exponent of 
our system that we know. 
The New York Tribune is the one 
meant, and many hyphened com- 
pound nouns appear in its columns, 
but not with any approach to con- 
sistency. Inflexible consistency, in 
fact, is not attainable or desirable ; 
but the Tribime had recently in one 
article connnonsense^ commonseusc^ 
and common sense ^ and surely some 
means of avoiding such inconsist- 
ency is desirable. 

A criticism of one of the writer's 
books on compound words instanced 
Tennyson's poem "Dora" as hav- 
ing only one compound, making it 
natural to infer that the critic 
thought Tennyson did not favor 
compounds ; but any one can see at a glance in that 
poet's work numbers of them on almost every 
page — some bad ones, as well as many good ones. 
Browning's poems, too, are full of them, including 
some that Browning himself probably could not 
have defined. 

Taking up haphazard Henry Cabot Lodge's 
** George Washington," published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., we see "the flags . . . were 
lowered to half-mast," cherry-tree, myth-maker 
and mythmaker, dining-room, "high-strung activ- 
ity," "eighteenth-century Virginians," court- 
house, tobacco-ships, stage-coach, cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, free-handed, mother-country (unnec- 
essary joining), new-comer, "was very sober- 
minded," fruit-tree, trading-vessel, self-control, 
grayish-blue, pack-horse, war-whoop, to-day, 
wrong-doing, step-children, coach-horse, tea-chest, 
cartridge-box, musket-shot, life-guard, breathing- 
time, and many other compound words with the 
hyphen. 

One such paragraph as the above is enough of 
an infliction of its kind, but one like it could be 
made from any of a large majority of good books 
of any period, remote, recent, or present. Shake- 
speare and Chaucer used the hyphen freely in join- 
ing words, and they did it for some good reason. 
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^THE LOVE-SONNETS OF PROTEUS: 
) PART I: MANON 

I TO MANON, COMPARING HER TO A I 
FALCON 

VRAVEasafalcon 
^and as merciless, 
Vith bright eyes 
I watching still the 
vorld, thy prey, 
I saw thee pass in 
hy lone majesty, 
fUntamed, unmated, 
Ihigh above the press. 
I The dull crowd gazed at thee. It could not guess I 
I The secret of thy proud aerial way, 
I Or read in thy mute face the soul which lay I 
I A prisoner there in chains of tenderness. 
f Lo, thou art captured. In my hand to-day 
' I hold thee, and while thou dclgnest to be I 
Pleased with my jesses, I would fain begfuile 
My foolish heart to think thou lovest me. See, j 
' I dare not love thee quite. A little while 
\ And thou shalt sail back heavenwards. 






mm 



Page Decokatiox Designed by B. G. Goodhue fok 
CoPELAND & Day. 

not arbitrarily noc whimsically. Merely because 
they used hyphens is not in itself a sufficient rea- 
son why the mark should be used now ; but the 
fact that a universal principle of lang-uage influ- 
enced the early writers, and that the principle 
remains and will remain just what it was in their 
day, is of essential importance. Joint form shows 
the united elements as filling- the office of one 
grammatical entity, because the separated words 
would not be in correct grammatical construction. 
The hyphen serves to show at first sight what the 
elements are, and thus is better kept where such 
showing is advantageous, and better dropped when 
the words do not need it for this purpose, and when 
it is necessary to distinguish between literal and 
arbitrary senses. 

Exactly what is intended by the preceding 
assertions is demonstrable in the writings of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Washington Irving, Max Miiller, 
W. D. Whitney, and, as said above, a large major- 
ity of good writers ; also in all the good periodi- 
cal literature of our time. Take Holmes as an 
example. He read his own proofs three or four 
times, and insisted upon having everything as he 
wished it to be. Opening **The Poet at the Break- 
fast-table," without selecting the place, '* headache 
and stomach-ache " is at once visible, the hyphen 
evidently used because it shows the elements 
clearly, for which purpose it is not necessary where 
it is omitted. On another page are sewing-machine^ 
organ-bloiver^ and organ-player ^ on another match- 
box and ballot-box. Such terms as these are so con- 
sistently given in this form in Holmes's works, and 



in those of the other writers mentioned, that it is 
evident that a principle was always in mind as their 
basis. 

This leads us to our conclusion, which is to be a 
plea for the utmost possible simplification. With 
the requisite time at command, and the conviction 
that it is a necessary work, the writer could 
demonstrate beyond question that the form match- 
box is practically universal in all writing that is 
really fit to accept as a pattern. It is so because 
match is not an adjective, and the two elements 
together form one noun. This is mere fact ; some 
people would say that match so used is an adjective, 
but that does not make it so, no matter what may 
be the scholarship of the one who says it. The 
fact in the case of one such name of a box is also 
fact in that of any other such name. Simplifica- 
tion demands similar form, and the hyphened form 
is demanded in some cases, and true simplification 
demands it in all. Having inalch-box for '*a box to 
hold matches," why not ammunition-box^ cartridge- 
boxy and so on all through, for *'a box for ammuni- 
tion," etc.? And if so for boxes, why not for 
everything else ? And if so in these cases, why 
not in all other categories of fixed names with 
the same grammatical circumstance ? Can any one 
find a better method of simplification ? 

Of course all possible word-pairs cannot be 
whipped into one line of inflexible logical consist- 
ency, any more than all of our irregular verbs can 



PART H 
LXI 
TRANSFIGURED LIFE 

S growth of form or 
momentary glance 
In a child's features 
will recall to mind 
The father's with the 
mother's face com- 
bin'd, — 

Sweet interchange 
that memories still 
enhance: 

And yet. as childhood's years and youth's 
advance, 

The gradual mouldings leave one stamp 
behind, 

Till in the blended likeness now we find 
A separate man's or woman's counte- 
nance : — 

So in the Song, the singer's Joy and Pain, 
Its very parents, evermore expand 
To bid the passion's fullgrown birth re- 
main, 

By Art's transfiguring essence subtly 
spaim'd; 

And from that song-cloud shaped as s 
man's hand 

There comes the sound as of abundam 
rain. 
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be made regular. But we have yet to learn of any 
other practical method of simplification. The only 
full exposition of any method in print, so far as the 
writer knows, is in his own two books, which of 
course are in line with what is said in these writ- 
ing's. Is not the subject of sufficient importance 
for some one to give opposing views, with the 
necessary argument, so that people may choose 
between them and get a fixed practice one way 
or the other? 

Meantime it may be said again that Funk & 
Wagnalls' Standard Dictionary is the only one in 
which the matter is treated with strict reference to 
actual record of prevailing practice, and that the 
two books mentioned (sold by The Inland Printer 
Company) are the only special practical guides on 
the subject. 

Written for The Inland Printer. 

CONCERNING FASHION AND TASTE. 

NO. 1.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

F)SSIBLY designers and founders have been as 
prolific as usual during the past few weeks, 
but no specimens of their ingenuity (save a few in 
The Inland Printer itself) have reached me. 
Therefore, in place of setting before your readers 
the beauties or defects in detail of this German 
combination, or that American job-letter, I may 
not unprofitably recur to some of the general prin- 
ciples which, if they be duly acted upon, will leave 
little room for errors in detail. 

It is quite erroneous to assume that fair criti- 
cism involves an assumption of superiority. Far 
from it. An illustrious royal personage, according 
to an apocryphal story, made the profound remark: 
"We are all socialists." With greater truth it 
may be said: "We are all critics" — even he who 
good-naturedly or otherwise, according to his dis- 
position, criticises the critic. In recording the 
appearance of new faces, in tracing the gradual 
evolution of styles in letter and type decoration, in 
hailing artistic novelties and mechanical improve- 
ments as they appear, and indicating where they 
sometimes seem to come short, nothing has been 
farther from my thoughts than to figure as a kind 
of "tipster," to advise printers what to buy and 
what to avoid. They will continue to purchase 
what suits their taste, or what is new just because 
it is new ; they will sometimes buy unsystematically 
and unwisely ; but no hostile criticism, especially 
appearing months after the novelty itself, is likely 
to hinder the sale of a single font of type. On the 
other hand, attention specially directed to the excel- 
lence of a recent style may have some effect in 
increasing its sale, to the benefit of manufacturer 
and buyer alike. 

To settle the question of the beauty or other- 
wise of any given style of letter is no easy task. 
The critic — strive as he may — cannot escape the 



influence of the fashion of the time. A design 
may, with no manifest excellence of its own, come 
into general use, and the mere familiarity of its 
appearance will reconcile the eye to its real or sup- 
posed shortcomings. As a rule, any novelty in 
style is marked on its first appearance by a crude- 
ness which is for a time admired or at least toler- 
ated. How much fashion affects individual taste 
may be proved by looking over the more pretentious 
fancy printing of twenty years ago. Many of the 
specimens that printers then proudly displayed, 
and for which they gained awards in competitions, 
they are now fain to hide. The faults and crudi- 
ties were always there. That they are so glaring 
now is not so much that general taste has improved, 
as that the fashion has changed. Discords of light 
and shade, of form and color, are with us still — 
we shall see them clearly enough ten years hence. 

If any consideration should tend to make the 
critic humble, it is this — that he is compelled, 
whether he will or no, to see'so much with the eyes 
of others. And if he would find any firm basis of 
judgment at all, he must look for some sound prin- 
ciple to which all developments, as they appear, 
may be referred. 

It is not difficult to discover such a principle. 
Types are used, rightly or wr(tngly, as one of the 
means of art expression. I hold they have a 
legitimate use in this direction. The art of type- 
setting is a mechanical one ; and the manufacture 
and use of types rest ultimately on a mathematical 
basis. Therefore all work with types, as well as 
the types themselves, may be considered from two 
points of view : First, the mechanical ; second, the 
artistic. The types, then, that best fulfill the pur- 
pose of their existence, are those that combine, in 
the greatest degree, mechanical with artistic excel- 
lence. 

This is only a statement in specific form, of a 
generally accepted art canon — that every art- 
material has its own field and mode of expression, 
and that imitation of the modes proper to other 
art-material is always ineffective and inartistic. 
Such is necessarily the case, as the mechanical side 
of the work is in conflict with the artistic. 

Bearing this principle in mind, we can trace, 
with little difficulty, the inherent weaknesses which 
have led to the abandonment of past fashions in 
type, and may note also, though perhaps less 
clearly, the tendencies of present styles — how far 
they are an advance on the past, and how far 
retrogressive. The study is the more interesting, 
as the present generation has witnessed changes 
more remarkable than those of the whole century 
preceding. 

[To he continued.) 



Men who become independent by early and continued 
economy and are extremely careful in making small pur- 
chases often lose large sums by wild investments. — 5. 0,E,R, 
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ADVANCED TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN PRINTING. 

INDICATIONS arc not wanting^ that at least the 
more prog-ressive spirited among journeyman 
printers are realizing- very clearly the necessity 
that exists for some means of obtaining* a higher 
technical knowledge of the printing art than is 
possible under present conditions in the average 
printing office. The printers' technical club move- 
ment is one which bids fair to have far-reaching 
and beneficial results, and when some plan of 



national organization is arranged, methods of econ- 
omy w^ill be provided whereby encouragement and 
assistance in this educational movement may be 
extended to the more remote parts of the country 
where the art of printing may have representa- 
tives. Reports from Rockford, Illinois, state that 
the printers' technical club of that city is in a most 
flourishing condition and its influence has done 
much to awaken craft-love among its member- 
ship. Inquiries have been received from Oakland, 
California, for information on the plan of these 
clubs, and we anticipate that before many weeks 
the printers of other cities will associate themselves 
into clubs of this character for the promotion of 
higher skill in the craft. Thk Inland Printer is 
earnestly in favor of this plan of trade education, 
believing that the preservation of the interests of 
everyone connected with the printing trades is 
vitally affected by it, and is prepared to extend to 
those promoting the organization of workmen in 
this direction its hearty cooperation. 



RECENT CHANGES IN THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 

THE increasing perfection of modern process 
engraving, affording hitherto unthought-of 
opportunities for the rapid and cheap reproduction 
of works of art, gives to the practical working of 
the copyright law a much greater interest with 
respect to artists and engravers and photographers. 
The modification of the copyright penalties by 
what is known as the Covert bill, on March 2, 1895, 
will do much to check the plans of unscrupulous 
persons who have in the past adroitly tempted an 
infringement of copyright, and by the inadequacy 
of the law procured large sums from their victims, 
the newspapers being their quarry most frequently. 
The penalty for violations of the copyright law 
as it now stands, provides that if any person after 
the recording of the title of any map, chart, dra- 
matic or musical composition, print, cut, engraving 
or photograph or chromo, or of the description of 
any painting, drawing, statue, statuary or model or 
design intended to be perfected and executed as a 
work of the fine arts, as provided in the act, shall 
within the term limited, contrary to the provisions 
of the act, and without the consent of the proprie- 
tor of the copyright first obtained in writing, 
signed in the presence of two or more witnesses, 
engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, drama- 
tize, translate or import, either in whole or in part, 
or by varying the main design, with intent to evade 
the law, or, knowing the same to be so printed, 
published, dramatized, translated or imported, shall 
sell or expose to sale any copy of such map or other 
article, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the proprie- 
tor all the plates on which the same shall be copied, 
and every sheet thereof, either copied or printed, 
and shall further forfeit $1 for every sheet of the 
same found in his possession, either printing. 
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printed, copied, published, imported or exposed for 
sale ; and in case of a painting, statue or statuary, 
he shall forfeit 810 for every copy of the same in 
his possession, or by him sold or exposed for sale ; 
provided^ however, that in case of any such 
infring-ement of the copyrig-ht of a photograph 
made from any object not a work of fine arts, the 
sum to be recovered in any action brought under 
the provisions of the section shall not be less than 
$100 nor more than S5,000 ; and, provided further, 
that in case of any such infring-ement of the copy- 
rig-ht of a painting, drawing, statue, engraving, 
etching, print or model or design for a work of the 
fine arts or of a photograph of a work of the fine 
arts, the sum to be recovered in any action brought 
through the provisions of this section shall not be 
less than $250, and not more than $10,000. 

One-half of all the foregoing penalties shall go 
to the proprietors of the copyright and the other 
half to the use of the United States. 

It will thus be seen that, in the main, the 
amendment affects only the penalty for infringe- 
ment, and that by limitation. If in the classifica- 
tion '*a work of the fine arts," etc., an infringe- 
ment be proven, he will have to pay $250 if the 
number of '* copies in his possession, or by him sold 
or exposed for sale" be less than twenty-six, and 
$10 for each copy above that number up to one 
thousand. If the work be outside the classification 
of the fine arts, he will have to pay $100 whether 
the number be less or not than one hundred, and 
he will not have to pay the one-dollar penalty on 
any above five thousand copies. 

The decisions which we lately published are 
therefore as applicable to the present as to former 
law ; and it will not matter whether the rights, 
from a financial standpoint, of the owner be 
damaged or not, the penalty can be enforced. To 
the ordinary, or average process engraver, it will 
matter little, for a few infringements, unconscious 
though they be, of a thousand copies each will soon 
place his business in the hands of a receiver, for 
his plates will be forfeited to the prosecutor, and 
his stock sold for the benefit of the government 
and the owner of the copyright. 

The result of the agitation that led to this 
modification shows that the protecting remedy of 
the engraver must be found elsewhere ; either he 
must abandon copying, or he must be absolutely 
certain of his copy. We know of no way, unless it 
be one in imitation of that of the manufacturer, 
who submits new mechanism to an expert, and on 
that opinion, based upon investigation of the 
** state of the art" runs the risk of infringement. 
If a demand be created for such work, it will soon 
be filled by experts at the capitol who will be able 
to put the engraver on his guard. True, this 
method would mean delay, and much might be lost 
by waiting for an opinion. This is not of so great 



importance to the commercial engraver as to the 
publisher of newspapers, as the former is not in 
such great haste to get productions before the 
public. Once started, there would be a constant 
stream of inquiries leading to Washington, and the 
engraver could be working out what had been 
reported as '*safe" while the others were being 
investigated. Such inquiries would not, of course, 
require so much investigation as a mechanism; but 
would require discriminating ability and prompti- 
tude. 



THE WORLD'S FAIR DIPLOMAS. 

THERE is comparatively little interest mani- 
fested by those who earned awards at the 
World's Fair whether the one-time coveted diplomas 
and medals are issued or not, their advertising 
value by the lapse of time being almost completely 
neutralized. In response to an inquiry the Chicago 
Record ^?iy^ editorially: ** It is explained that the 
diplomas awarded to exhibitors at the World's Fair 
would now be distributed by the treasury depart- 
ment but for the circumstance that the law pro- 
vides they shall be delivered to the national com- 
mission, which commission shall send them to 
the fortunate exhibitors. Unfortunately there is 
no longer any national commission, that edifying 
body having expired in some obscure way or other 
in the year and a half that has intervened since the 
closing of the great fair. It is probable that a 
way will be made out of the curious blind alley in 
which the treasury department finds itself — in 
due time. Not, of course, this year or next ; per- 
haps not in this century or generation. But surely 
at some period far down that echoing corridor 
which has so often helped out the halting rh3rme, 
the worthy exhibitor at the World's Columbian 
Exposition will receive official assurance of the 
merit of his wares. Some time or other a group 
of snowy-haired, bent old men, with dim, faithful 
eyes will get a bundle of time-yellowed scrolls, and 
they will then know beyond any harassing perad- 
venture that certain things trustingly exhibited by 
them at the World's Fair in the year 1893 were 
found excellent in the sight of the great but tardy 
John Boyd Thacher. The old parchments will 
say so, and the great seals will be duly affixed. 
Perhaps this cheering prospect can scarcely be held 
out to the foreign exhibitor. There is more red 
tape in his case. But he can know that if he never 
sees the medal posterity will, and will thereby 
know that his particular perfume or carpeting was 
excellent — in 1893. As about ninety per cent of 
all commercial enterprises turn out failures sooner 
or later, it is probable that the medals and diplomas 
will arrive in many cases only in time to embarrass 
the receiver, not to benefit the owner. But thev 
will surely arrive some time. All things govern- 
mental do." 
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NOTICEABLE PROGRESS IN ADVERTISING METHODS. 

A LTHOUGH much has been said and written on 
x\. the subject of art in advertising, it is not due 
to that fact alone that so large a portion of the 
public have come to realize that, as now practiced, 
advertising- is an art. The work speaks for itself ; 
and it is not alone in words that the tale is told, 
for the designer shares in honor with the writer 
for the results attained. The ponderous platitudes 
by which the merchant of former days took the 
public into his confidence have given place to a 
most comprehensive blending of catchy phrases 
and artistic illustrations, brevity of expression 
and aptness of illustration being combined in the 
most remarkably effective and skillful manner. 
The effect sought by the illustrator is to attract 
the attention of all, old and young, while the 
writer endeavors in the fewest words and in the 
most attractive manner to convey the desired infor- 
mation to the public. By their combined efforts 
they appeal to the eye, to good taste and to reason, 
and have succeeded not only in reducing adv^ertis- 
ing to a science, but in elevating it to an art. 

A recent writer says, ** We cannot command 
success, but we can coax it along by judicious 
advertising." Even a superficial investigation will 
lead to the conclusion that advertising artists now 
depend largely upon their ability to please and 
coax the public. It is not in evidence that they 
have failed in their purpose, while it is manifest to 
even the casual observer that they have succeeded 
admirably in lending attractiveness to the columns 
of the daily newspaper, as well as to the pages of 
catalogues and miscellaneous works of all kinds 
where advertisements find a place. The news- 
papers especially have been benefited by the work 
of the modern advertisement designer, their adver- 
tising columns no longer being the dull and prosy 
receptacles for commonplace announcements which 
so long was their distinguishing and only feature. 
Readers can now turn to the advertisement col- 
umns of a daily or weekly newspaper with a cer- 
tainty of finding something to admire, or at least 
to amuse them. And this is the way success is 
coaxed along, for when the advertiser can enter- 
tain or amuse the reading public he has accom- 
plished his aim. The rest must be left to the 
discrimination of that self-same public, always 
taking into consideration the fact that a very 
large proportion of the public uses very little, if 
any, discrimination. The public likes to be 
amused, and always displays a kindly feeling for 
whosoever accomplishes the task. 

Two prerequisites are necessary before the best 
results can be obtained by the people who devote 
their talents to the creation of artistic advertise- 
ments. These are brevity of expression in the 
description and good printing in the execution. 
The most artistically designed and happily worded 



advertisement will be ruined by slovenly printing. 
Printers know that poor printing will spoil any 
work, but the man who has an advertisement 
written to his taste, and then has secured a design 
which he regards as very striking, will often be at 
a loss to know why the whole thing has such a poor 
effect when it comes from the hands of the printer. 
Brevity of expression and aptness of illustration 
are indispensable qualities in the character of the 
work under discussion, but they lose half their 
force when poorly printed. Instances are not rare 
where large sums of money have been expended in 
preparing illustrations and reading matter for 
what was intended to be a superior work, but 
which, when it came from the hands of the press- 
man, was a disappointment, a poor excuse being 
offered instead of good work. This is a somewhat 
common experience ; so common, in fact, that it 
is difficult to account for the fact that anyone can 
now be found who would be led into the error. 
Whoever desires good work, with the best possible 
effect from illustrations and reading matter, must 
pay as much attention to the selection of his printer 
as he does to the selection of his designer or 
writer. If one were about to erect a million dollar 
building on valuable land he would not be apt to 
select a builder whose only achievement was the 
laying of a drain. He would select a builder famil- 
iar with the kind of work planned by the architect, 
and the same rule will hold good in the selection of 
a printer for a choice work. It will be a saving to 
secure one whose experience and methods warrant 
the belief that he can do just what is desired of him. 
However, we do not wish to be understood as 
harboring a desire to detract from the merit of the 
work done in recent years by those who are 
responsible for the great advances made in adver- 
tising methods. They have created a distinct art, 
and a pleasing and profitable one at that. They 
point a moral or adorn a tale with profit to some 
and pleasure to all. In short, they let the sunshine 
into business methods, and by their efforts the soil 
of publicity has been fructified beyond belief. 
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FAIR COMPETITION. 



BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 



IF printers would understand each other many 
losses could be avoided. It is but reasonable to 
suppose that a man of averag'e intelligence will 
figure to make a profit when he estimates on a job. 
It is therefore proper that when one hears of a 
competitor cutting a price to such an extent that it 
is apparently impossible to get cost out of it to 
assume that he has either made a mistake or has 
discovered some feature about the work which will 
admit of a great saving. 

All printers have more or less customers who 
will give them an opportunity to figure a second 
time and often go so far as to offer them the work 
at the lowest price received. This can hardly be 
called fair, and yet, such is the condition of the 
trade that most printers are compelled at times to 
take advantage of these offers. Sometimes the 
printer feels that he would be sacrificing a customer 
if he allowed him to take the job elsewhere. More 
often, however, he is anxious to get the particular 
job in question and will take it even though it 
involves a certain amount of humiliation and per- 
haps a loss. 

It will not do to say that all ought to adhere 
rigidly to their first figures. This would open up 
a field for discussion not contemplated in this 
article. The printer must use his ow^n judgment 
in such a case, regardless of advice from a third 
party. But he ought to use some discretion even if 
he feels that the loss of the work would result in 
serious disadvantage to him. Numberless instances 
could be cited where the price quoted by a competi- 
tor was only the result of a natural advantage 
which the latter has. A few of these cases will 
suffice for illustration : 

A printer getting out a catalogue for a firm last 
year on which the edition was not large enough to 
warrant the electrotyping of the pages found when 
he was fairly started that the working up of 
spaces, quads, etc., owing to bad justification and 
uneven cuts, caused him so much trouble that he 
concluded to electrotype a large portion of the 
work. He kept the plates, and when called upon 
to figure on the next edition found that he could 
save nearly the whole of the composition. He 
divided this saving with the customer when he 
estimated on the work, and was still far below his 
competitors. At another time a firm prepared its 
copy for a catalogue which it intended should be 
6 by 9. After getting figures from half a dozen 
printers, one of them showed how, by a rearrange- 
ment of the matter, it was possible to reduce the 
number of pages nearly one-half. He made the 

♦Note. — In another column Mr. Homstein conducts a department 
relatingr to estimatinif and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— Editor. 



book Open the long way and increased the size to 7 
by 10>^, thus enabling the compositor to put two 
cuts on a page instead of one. 

Some months ago a fire in a railway freight 
house damaged a large amount of pink paper in 
rolls consigned to a daily paper in Chicago. This 
was bought for a song by a speculator and cut into 
sheets of regular sizes. These were again disposed 
of at a very low price to a firm that was figuring 
on a large job requiring the identical paper. 

In each of these cases another printer was 
offered the work at the price quoted by the firm 
having this natural advantage. It seemed hard to 
refuse. If, however, the work had been under- 
taken, it would undoubtedly have resulted in a loss, 
the printer would have declared that his competitor 
was indulging in a ruinous policy and the cordial 
relations existing between them would have been 
strained. 

Another instance — a blank book manufacturer 
put in a bid on a set of books which he had been 
making for years. His customer told him he had 
been quoted a much lower price and offered him 
the work at that figure. It was refused after care- 
ful consideration. About a week later the work 
was given to him after all. The only explanation 
vouchsafed by the customer was that there had 
been a misunderstanding in regard to the amount 
and character of the work with the other party. 

All these things should lead us to regard our 
competitors with less suspicion. Let us give them 
the benefit of the doubt. Let us not assume that 
they are trying to cut our throats. One of the 
chief benefits of organization lies in the fact that 
when men are brought in contact with each other 
they are disposed to treat each other fairly. 

It is safe to say that all printers lose more or 
less because they take work at a competitor's price, 
when by simply sifting the matter to the bottom 
they would discover that the lower figure was 
quoted on account of some misconception in regard 
to the work. 

If by some chance or speculation, or by more 
than ordinary foresight or ingenuity, one man suc- 
ceeds in getting an enormous advantage over 
another he is entitled to the order, and it is child- 
ish to rail at him and proclaim him a fool. It 
would be better in all cases to find out how it was 
that so great a reduction from a fair price was 
made. 

Ordinarily it does not pay to speculate in stock. 
There are printers who have their shops fairly 
loaded with job lots which they imagined were bar- 
gains, but which lie around for months and some- 
times years before being used and are then used on 
work where a cheaper grade of paper would have 
answered the purpose, after all the profit has been 
absorbed by interest on the investment, rent and 
insurance. The most delusive of all investments is 
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the stock ** slightly damag-ed" by fire. Few who 
have speculated in this kind of commodity venture 
a second time. Yet, in spite of all this, it is true 
that there are some who buy in this way and profit 
immensely by it. The pink paper mentioned above 
is an instance. 

To face such competition, which cannot be 
called unfair, the average printer finds himself 
severely pressed at times. It would certainly pay 
him better to explain the situation to his customer 
and take his chances on the next job than to 
attempt to outdo his rival, handicapped in this 
way. 

Another feature about this style of doing busi- 
ness should not be lost sight of. There are many 
who claim that they have been quoted lower prices 
by other printers, who in fact have not received 
lower quotations but are deliberately telling false- 
hoods for the purpose of hammering down the 
prices. The work of such men is as a rule unprof- 
itable, as most printers can testify to their sorrow. 
Men of this kind do not hesitate to take advantage 
of some little error or shortage to secure a reduc- 
tion when the job is finished. 

Viewed from all sides, therefore, it is perhaps 
best to adhere to the original figure quoted, except 
in rare cases where the advantages to be gained 
far outweigh in importance the chances of loss. 
This would be fair competition. Unfortunately we 
have very little of it. 



Translated for The Inland Printek. 



PHOTOLITHOQRAPHY.* 



NO. II.— BY H. CHIRPB. 



THE question now arises : ** What can be reproduced in 
multiplied numbers by means of photolithog-raphy ? '* 
The answer to this question is : ** With the present 
technical state of photog-raphy, and the improved transfer 
processes, everything-." Every line or tone drawing-, every 
painting*, or every plastic object, every photograph of living- 
creatures or lifeless objects, in short, every photograph can 
be transferred on stone or a metal plate under certain condi- 
tions, from which any number of impressions can be taken 
in g-reasy ink. 

Before discovering- means to disjoin half-tones in stipples, 
only line drawing^s could be reproduced by means of photo- 
lithography. Since it has been made possible, however, to 
dissolve the half-tone into definite lines, respectively in 
stipples or g-rain, no obstacle lies in the way of applying- 
this means of reproduction to the most varied orig-inals. 
This dissolving- of half-tones into reg-ular or irreg-ular g-rain 
can result from applying- the g-lass screen in photog-raphing-, 
as this is the case in the autotype, or also independent of the 
photograph, as is the case in the asphalt process of Orell, 
Fussli & Co., the process of Bartos, and various other 
methods. 

Nevertheless the half-tone must be disjointed in some man- 
ner in definite stipples or lines, as it is a characteristic of 
lithography that only definite fig-ures can be printed from 
stone. Lithog-raphy and book print require sharp outlines 
or stipples for producing- impressions, each of which must 
forma disconnected whole. Every lig-ht or not totally dark 



* From a manual on Photolithography by George Fritz, Vienna. 



appearing- tone must be formed by closely adjoining- lines or 
stipples. The tone effect must be produced by dark and 
lig-ht lines or stipples, by dark and white spaces, or by more 
or less narrow line or stipple complexions. A completely 
closed tone, as is the case with zinc print or heliogravure, 
cannot be attained by lithography, and while numerous 
efforts in this direction are not wanting-, they have not, up to 
the present time, been completely successful. 

Half-tones are dissolved and disjointed in firm stipples : 

1. By the autotype transfer — by means of inserting^ the 
already mentioned g-lass screen on the photog-raph over the 
sensitive plate. 

2. By the so-called asphalt process — by means of pre- 
vious g-raining- of the stone before covering- with asphalt and 
copying-. 

3. By means of producing- a g-rain on the chrome-g-ela- 
tine. 

4. By means of applying- the sandblast, a characteristic 
of the process of the photog-rapher, Bartos, or, 

5. By reprinting- a narrow screen on a polished stone, 
which forms the basis for stone-heliogravure of the Director- 
General Ch. Eckstein, which takes rank among- the photo- 
lithog-raphic processes. 

All these processes have the purpose of disjointing- the 
closed lig-ht tones in regular or irregular, but decided, stip- 
ples. Besides those already mentioned there are also other 
methods by which this can be attained. 

In general we distinguish two modes of production in 
photolithography, namely : 

(a) Those of line drawings, by which a photograph is 
made without insertion of the glass screen, and by which no 
other means are employed to produce a grain, and 

(d) Those of tone drawings, paintings, photographs from 
nature, etc., by which reproductions the half-tones are either 
disjointed in stipples or lines by means of the screen in pho- 
tographing, or by either of the above named means after 
photograph i ng. 

(A) Line Drawings.— By the first method the drawing 
must be made according to certain directions if an appro- 
priate photograph should result therefrom and much work 
and obstacles are to be avoided later on in the photolitho- 
graphic process. A defective original can bring at>out a 
partial or complete failure of the work, or at the very least 
cause much loss of time and expense, therefore it is self- 
evident that the necessary care should be bestowed upon the 
original which is to be reproduced. 

How a line drawing which is to be reproduced by photo- 
lithography must be constructed in order to make a good 
transfer on stone we shall see in the following : 

Above all it is to be remarked that the paper must be of 
a clean, white quality, smooth, however, not glossy or too 
light. Smooth white cardboard of medium weight is the 
most serviceable. As all lines of the drawing appear in the 
same color when printed, it would not serve any purpose, but 
would even be detrimental to the reproduction if the drafts- 
man were to draw the finer lines and dots in a lighter color 
in order to improve the artistic effect' of his work, by bring- 
ing out good perspective action, etc. The* aim at effect, per- 
spective, etc., on the part of the draftsman, in so far as this is 
attained by keeping single lines or a collection of lines in a 
lighter color, has no advantage for this art of reproduction ; 
the disadvantage, however, that the photograph as well as 
the manipulations following it are hereby greatly retarded, 
the whole work is made costlier, and the final result will be 
less satisfactory. 

While with the present state of photolithography draw- 
ings of any desired color can be reproduced, yet it is better 
if originals for photolithographic purposes are produced on 
smooth white paper with fine, black, dull india ink, and 
that the main aim should be to bring out all lines, even the 
most delicate, in the same color as the other parts of the 
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drawing-. The heavy lines must be completely filled in, 
likewise the shading- lines of heavy letters. Shadings must 
be made by single lines running from heavy to light and 
standing apart, but the single black lines must not be too 
heavy and the white space between them too narrow, as by 
an eventual reduction the white interstices would totally 
disappear and finally a full tone would result. It is not 
permitted to establish a tone, as even every light tone would 
appear as a full black spot in the reproduction. Likewise 
it is not permitted to draw the same original in various 
black india ink, or differing in consistency, as also, even 
if a bright color is used in drawing, the whole original 
must be produced in only one, and that a possibly intense 
color, either red, dark blue, green or brown. 

If one proceeds from the certainly correct standpoint that 
every reproduction should be a possibly true picture of the 
original, then drawing effects will serve no purpose in this 
direction, as the printing press cannot give gray and black 
lines, but can only produce the latter. Besides the heaviest 
lines the finest drawn can» however, be produced in their 
minutest characteristic, and can therefore attain the tone 
action in this direction. 

The chief duty of the draftsman therefore is to draw in 
one color, and as the black or india ink is the best for photo- 
lithographic purposes, he will do well to avoid all other 
pictorial means or effects. At the same time it should be 
again remarked that originals drawn in all other colors can 
be reproduced by photolithography ; if the drawing is to 
serve no other purpose than for reproduction, however, it is 
best to produce it in a black color. 

A further essential condition is that the drawing should 
be worked out clear and clean, as a full, smooth line cannot 
be made from a fringed or ragged one, but will appear in 
the same deficient form in the reproduction, which will at 
the very least cause much retouching-, requiring time, or will 
make the printing of the object altogether impossible. If it 
is necessary to cross line in the shading, this must be done 
with the greatest care. The crossing points must be clean 
and sharp, and the india ink must not run together. Too 
narrow or often crossing is to be avoided, however, as it 
would have a decidedly bad effect on the reproduction. Dirt 
spots or folds in the original will appear, as a rule, more 
intense and stronger in the reproduction, therefore they 
should be carefully avoided, likewise lines drawn to assist 
in drafting must be erased, without, however, injuring the 
ink drawing or rubbing up the paper. 

Pencil or crayon drawings, provided they are worked out 
clean, can easily be reproduced by photolithography, only 
they must not have been rubbed or scraped. Spots caused 
by erasure on pencil drawings will appear as dirt spots in 
the reproduction. 

Drawings of architects for illustrations or other purposes 
can, by following these directions, be transferred on stone 
or zinc for photolithographic purposes without much trouble. 

In addition to the above mentioned rules, the following 
are to be observed in maps, plans, graphic presentations, 
etc.: Boundary lines and water lines for larger streams or 
lakes can be omitted from the drawing, and can be engraved 
on the stone later on ; they will then be more clear and dis- 
tinct. If it is desired to show these single details on the 
original drawing, however, they must be executed in a pale 
blue color, which will not show in the ordinary photograph. 

In plans of larger works one will do better not to draw 
the latter, which, moreover, require much pains at times ; 
the more simple way can be chosen by having the titles, 
legends, declarations, etc., printed in the same color as the 
original by a printer, and then pasting the same on the orig- 
inal. The same course can be taken when model cards of 
railroads, postal or telegraph connections with many names 
of cities or other designations are to be produced. The net 
should be delineated in india ink, as before mentioned, the 
4-4 



names of stations or other designations will be set up in 
type and the impressions pasted in their corresponding 
places. By this procedure one will not only save much 
work, but also obtain a more correct and clear letter on the 
reproduction. 

In mercantile drawings it sometimes occurs that orna- 
ments', ranged one on the other, are often repeated. In this 
case it is not necessary for the draftsman to draw all — per- 
haps sometimes even very complicated — ornaments in their 
multiplied number. It will be sufficient if several — accord- 
ing to the size or often-repetition of the same — two, three, 
up to ten or fifteen, are drawn ; the lithographer can then 
supply himself with any number by means of reprint. 

The same is the case when dealing with a whole border 
or with often-repeated regular corner or middle pieces of a 
border. He will make the necessary impressions on reprint 
paper by means of the photolithographic transfer on stone. 
By counter reprint he will also reverse the drawing from 
right to left, join the several parts, and construct the com- 
plete border from the whole. The same course is pursued 
with regard to the corner and middle pieces. 

{To fit' coutiuitfii.) 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 

BY FRANKLIN H. HOUCH. 

DURING the past month nearly double the average num- 
ber of patents relating to printing were granted. 
For that reason the description of some of the inven- 
tions will be necessarily brief. 

The improved ** Gordon'* job press shown in Fig. 1 
embodies a number of improvements by Had wen Swain, of 
San Francisco, California. The swinging frame is provided 
with a novel ** throw-off,'' which is normally locked in posi- 
t ion. Th e ink 
fountain will sup- 
ply a regulated 
amount of ink to 
the plate, or the 
flow of the ink 
may be cut off 
without removing 
the fountain, and 
the gripper fingers 
may be depressed 
upon the platen 
when thrown back 
to examine the 
alignment and 
spacing of the im- 
pression. 

T. S. Briggs, 
of Niag-ara, Can- 
ada, and William 
A. Philpott, Jr., 
of Niag-ara Falls, 
New York, were 
joint inventors of 
the paper -feeding 
machine shown in 
Fig. 2. The supply of paper can be renewed without stop- 
ping the machine by placing the pile of sheets upon the belts 
of the upper table. The comb-wheel M is geared to rotate 
very rapidly while the belts move slowly. 

Wilhelm Wefers, of Crefeld, Germany, received an Amer- 
ican patent covering a process for removing previous draw- 
ings from lithographic stones. A solution of carbonate of 
p>otassa is poured over the stone, which is then ground for a 
short time with pumice-stone or fine sand. After being 
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washed, the stone is brushed over with a solution of chloride 
of iron in water and reground while still wet with the solu- 
tion. 

In Fig-. 3 is illustrated an invention in color printing- 
apparatus patented by William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, 
and assig-ned in part to Robert P. Brown and Edward L. 
Bailey, of same place. The apparatus shown employs two 
printing couples, the cylinders of which are each divided 
into sections. The sheet is seized by the carrier C at the 
point jr, and is presented in turn without being released to 
all the t3'pe sections of the various printing couples. After 




Fic 2. 

each section has printed its proper color the sheet is released 
and falls onto the delivery board. 

A stencil printing machine was patented by Albert B. 
Dick, of Chicago, Illinois. It comprises a stationary platen 
and a traveling carriage carrying an inking roller. 

The printer's galley shown in Fig. 4 was invented by 
Owen L. Carter, of Berryville, Virginia. The side-stick has 
upon one side a dovetail groove in which moves a block car- 
ried by parallel arms, so that the side-stick itself is always 
parallel with rigid ledge B, The galley can be instantly' 




Fig. 3. 

adjusted to securely lock up the matter placed thereon, the 
cam g of the thumbscrew holding the side-stick in its 
pro|)er position. 

Six patents covering various experiments for chromatic 
printing were taken out by Theodore J. Turley, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Fig. 5 shows a device for this kind of 
work which may be attached to an ordinary bed and C3'lin- 
der press. Two contrasting colors may be printed in close 
register in the same time it ordinarily takes for one impres- 
sion. 

Amos H. Smith, of Brooklyn, New York, has invented a 
new method of plate printing-, and has assigned the patent 
therefor to the American Bank Note Company, of New York 
city. An engraved plate is inked, wiped and polished, a 
second plate bearing a diflFerent desig-n or tint is prepared 
in the same way, and then the design or tint is transferred 



to the first plate, from which the impression is transferred 
to the |>aper. 

The printing press shown in Fig. 6 was invented by 
Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michigan, and the patent 
therefor has been assigned to the Duplex Printing Press 




Fu;. 4. 

Company, of the same place. The press perfects sheets of 
paper from a web. It employs two reciprocating- travelings 
impression cylinders cooperating with two oppositely recijv 
rocating type-beds. The cylinders are alternately thrown 
on and off impression, and each cylinder rotates continu- 
ously in one direction. The press can sever and print sheets 
of different lengths, and it embodies novel means for cutting- 
and feeding, inking, delivering, etc. 

Fig. 7 shows a device for preventing ** offset" or the 
transfer of ink from a freshly printed side of a sheet to the 
impression cylinder where it will soil subsequent sheets. A 
film or coating of oil or other ink-rep)elling liquid is applied 
to the surfaces of two impression cylinders from a sing-le 




fountain roll. The ductor roll, which has a slight recipro- 
cating- movement, supplies two trains of rolls leading- to the 
impression cylinders, as shown in the view. The apparatus 
has been patented by William Spalkhaver, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and assigned by him to Robert Hoe & Co., of New 
York city. 

James C. Hemphill, of Westerly, Rhode Island, invented 
a new mode of printing, and the patents covering it have 
been assigned to the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, of 
Jersey City and New York. Fig. 8 will illustrate one kind 
of apparatus with which the method may be carried out. 
The web is perfected or printed upon both sides and is fed 
in such a wa3^ that the web sections pass between the two 
printing surfaces and corresponding impression surfaces in 




Fk;. 6. 



succession to act as a tympan or ofi'set sheet. Afterward 
the ofl^set is covered or hidden by receiving a direct impres- 
sion from the type. A second patent shows one of the 
impression cylinders with two sets of grippers to receive 
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two sheets, one over the other. The clean sheet is first used 
as an offset sheet and is then printed. 

Arthur C. Ferg-uson, of Saratog-a Springs, New York, 
received a patent relating- to a new method of matrix-making- 
and stereotyping. A series of slugs of soft material are 




Fic. 7. 

arranged between a series of removable guards of hard 
material, in such a way that they tire protected from distor- 
tion while band impressed. 

Leo Grossman, of Utica, New York, patented the print- 
ing plate shown in Fig. 9. It is impossible to make a good 
papier-mach^ impression from an electrotype or half-tone 




Fio. 8. 

cut, and the object of the invention is to permit such a cut to 
be incorporated into a stereotype or electrotype plate. The 
half-tone plate is formed with beveled edg-es and with ribs 
upon its back, and is embedded in the matrix in its proper 
relation to the typework. 




In Fig. 10 is shown an improved press patented by John 
Brooks, of Plain field. New Jersey, and assigned to the 
Potter Printing Press Company. The feed table is directly 
above the delivery mechanism for the sake of economy of 



space, and the press may be hand-fed when sheets are 
printed, or it may print from an endless web. 

Ferdinand Wickes, of London, England, is another Eng- 
lishman who received an American patent. The invention 
protected was an improvement in the ty]>e-composing ma- 
chine patented some twelve years ago by the same party. 
A helically grooved race having- a curved ejection is em- 
ployed. 

A new form of linotype machine was patented by John A. 
Erkson, of Prattsville, New York. Adjustable types are 
mounted upon movable curved type bars. After the desired 
types are advanced in their carrying arms by depressing 
suitable keys, a carriage traveling over the tj'pe bars will 
advance such type as have been selected into alignment. 




Fir.. 10. 

beneath a roller covered with papier-mach^, or other plastic 
substance. The roller is depressed b3' a foot lever, and an 
impression is made therein by the line of type. 

Patents were also granted to Talbot C. Dexter, of Fulton, 
New York, and to Jasper N. Nutt, of Sidney, Ohio, covering 
paper-folding machines. 



HORACE GREELEY'S HAT. 

Amos Cummings (according to the Washington Post) 
recently told this story about Horace Greeley: **He 
always called me *Asa'; never could remember *Amos.' 
One da3'^ I went out to see Greeley at Chappaqua about 
some newspaper business. The old gentleman saw me 
coming as he stood looking out of the window, and opened 
the door himself. *Come in here, Asa,' he said, as he led 
me into a fashion of parlor. I followed him into the room 
and, as I was only going to remain a moment, laid my hat, 
gloves and cane on a center table. Greeley and I had just 
immersed ourselves in a talk when Mrs. Greeley swept into 
the room. The moment she entered the door, her eyes fell 
indignantly on my trousseau as I'd piled it up — hat, gloves 
and stick — on the table. Without a word she swooped on 
the outfit like a fish-hawk and threw them out of the win- 
dow. Then she left the room without pausing for speech, as 
one who had taught somebody that the hall was the place for 
hats and canes and similar bric-a-brac. I was inclined to 
get a trifle hot, but Greeley stretched out his hand in a 
deprecatory way and cheered me with the remark : 
'Never mind her, Asa, she thought they were mine.' 
Afterward, however," concluded Cummings, *' when I 
recalled what Greeley's hat used to look like I had my 
doubts." 

I CANNOT refrain from congratulating you upon 3'our 
beautiful magazine, Thk Inland Pkintkr. It seems to be 
getting better every month and attracts the attention of 
every visitor to my editorial sanctum. I prize it most 
highly.— /r. G. Morgan, ^^2tna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
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BiNNBR Engraving Company. 

Chicago. 



MISS ALLENE CRATER. 



From photo, by penntssioo, 
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While our columns are ahvayR onen for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not nect^saril^- indorse the opinions of amtributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please pnve 
names — not neces«;irily for publication, but as a isruarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 



NOT CONNECTED WITH "SHORT STORIES." 

To the Editor: New York, May 31, 1895. 

Will you please state in the next issue of your journal 
that the report teleg-raphed throug-hout the country, that 
"William P. Robinson, charged with embezzling $10,000 
from his employers, was the publisher of * Short Stories,* '* 
is wholly without foundation. He has never had any con- 
nection of any kind with ** Short Stories,** or with the Cur- 
rent Literature Publishing Company. 

Thk Current Litkratlrk Pitblishing Co. 



LOGOTYPES FOR LINOTYPES. 

To the Editor: Bifkalo, N. Y., June 16, 1895. 

Mr. Cochrane*s idea of using logotypes in machine com- 
position would, in the case of the Linotype, mean a key- 
board one-half larger than at present, a magazine double 
the present size, and a different distributer — changes which 
involve considerable expense and a doubtful advantage in 
the matter of speed, and, by the way, are we not nearly 
speedy enough now ? Most operators can work the keys as 
fast as they can read copy. If greater speed is the crying 
need, something to develop the memory bump, so that the 
operator can take up a paragraph of vessel passages or a 
ball score and set it without referring to his copy a second 
time, is what is wanted. Then, indeed, we wull have swelled 
heads. Operator. 



CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 

To the Editor: Toronto, June 17, 1895. 

For some years past the Canadian authors and publishers 
have been using every means to secure the protection of their 
business from the English and American publisher. In the 
year 1889 both the House of Commons and Senate of Canada 
passed an Act of Copyright, but up the present time said 
act has not been proclaimed by the British government, and 
until such is done the act is of no benefit to the people of 
Canada. During- the last year Sir John Thompson, the 
then premier, on his visit to England, took an active interest 
in the question, and negotiations with the Home office only 
ceased owing- to his untimely death at Windsor Castle. A 
short time ago the question came up in the Senate on motion 
of Senator Boulton, who contended that the proclaiming of 
the act of 1889 would ruin the authors of the country, on the 
ground that British or American publishers could set the 
tyi^^e, stereotype the same, issue the two copies necessary to 
secure copyright, and ship the plates to Canada. The 
worthy senator stood alone in his contention, and the opin- 
ion of the majority of members of both houses is still that 
the act should be proclaimed at once. At the present time 
the Deputy Minister of Justice is in England with a view of 
placing before the prop)er officials all the facts bearing on 
the case, and as he is in possession of all the papers and 
documents prepared by the late Sir John Thompson on the 
subject, it is to be hoped he will be successful. In the mean- 
time the Canadian Copyright Association has not been idle, 
as a few days ag-o a deputation, consisting of Messrs. R. L. 
Patterson, Dan Rose, James Murray and R. T. Lancefield, 



the energetic secretary, waited on the Minister of Justice at 
Ottawa, and requested that the g-overnment authorize the 
going- to England of a delegate of their association to assist 
the Deputy Minister. Sir C. H. Tupper thanked the deputa- 
tion for the interest taken, but stated that the question has 
now ceased to be one of copyright, that having been decided 
when the act was passed in 1889, and has become a constitu- 
tional one, and resolves itself into whether Canada can pass 
laws suitable to the requirements of the people or not. At 
the present time the proclaiming of the act is violently 
opposed by British publishers and authors on the g-round 
that it will ruin the business, and also that it is contrary to 
the provisions of the Berne treaty of some years a^o, which 
provides that the copyright law of England is law in all the 
colonies. Canadians will not have it that way, and every 
means will be used to force the proclaiming of the act at an 
early date. However the case goes, the printer will benefit 
little, as the law does not compel the settinif of type in the 
country, but does provide for printing and binding. 

Wellington. 



AUTONOMY OF TRADES CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PRINTING. 

To the Editor : Oakland, Cal., May 20, 1895. 

In view of the fact that hand composition on nearly all 
the large daily newspapers is almost a thing of the past, the 
Linotypes having displaced about one-half the compositors 
throughout the country, materially reducing- their strength 
and increasing- the responsibilities and taxation of the 
remaining members, there is no existing reason why the 
machine operators should longer affiliate with the Inter- 
national Tj'pographical Union. 

Now, this suggests the question of the feasibility of 
organizing- a Machine Operators' Union ; not a branch of 
the International Typog-raphical Union, but an exclusive 
organization to make laws and govern this new and impor- 
tant branch of the printing business. The great benefit to 
be derived by such a union cannot be overestimated, but I 
shall not enter into a discussion of that question at the 
present time, but merely offer it as a sug-gestion, and do 
recommend that it be given careful consideration, as this 
is an important matter and needs some of our best efforts 
to solve. 

** Let us hail the coming of the dawn of a new era.** 

J. T. Morehead. 



FROM FRANCE. 

To the Editor: Paris, France, June 1, 1895. 

The street-wall pictures, or chromo-litho posters, aug- 
ment in number, size and eye-catching effects. Real talent 
is being thrown into this branch of the ** decorative arts.** 
Formerly colored posters were thrown off like the pictures 
of stage scenerj' — effective at a distance and by gas light, 
but smears on closer inspection. Now, the poster aims at 
finished minutiae. Steinlein and Ch^ret are popular and 
highl3' appreciated chromo-poster artists, whose outputs are 
full of expression, originality, individualism and of witty 
suggestiveness. They stick in the memory, as does a bar of 
a popular air in the ear. The big colored poster is the 
fashion, and the importance of an industry commences to be 
estimated by the artistic respectability of its chromo-posters. 
Of the several industries patronizing the street picture gal- 
leries, the manufacturers of bicycles hold the record. There 
is nothing new to illustrate about the machine itself; all the 
attraction is concentrated in the wheeleresses and wheelers ; 
the lady must be very pretty ; if not exactly a Venus, nor a 
girl of the period, she must have speaking eyes, pearly teeth, 
an elegant, but not loud toilette — for the manufacturer and 
dressmaker go halves in the illustration. A lady will natu- 
rally note not only where a bijou machine can be purchased, 
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but where the accessory riding costume can be ordered. 
There is much artistic amelioration in the secondary class 
of posters, worked off in three or four colors by the rotary 
machine. The colors fight well the exposure to sunshine 
and rain. 

The production of the chromo-poster has become an 
important branch of special printing. Some leading firms 
have recently annexed such a branch to their ordinary work. 
The Imprimerie, Paul Dupont, for example. It started the 
new business in a somewhat romantic way, and placed its 
direction under Mr. Pal, with whom I recently had an 
agreeable chat. Not satisfied with his position in London, 
** Pal *' came to Paris, 
to find ** fresh woods 
and pastures new." 
He is a tall, well-made 
gentleman, creeping 
up to the forties, of 
frank and pleasing 
manners. By birth he 
is a Roumanian, his 
father being a native 
of Rouman ia; his 
mother is an English 
lady, of Irish extrac- 
tion. In reply to m\' 
question, how he 
learned to speak Eng- 
lish so purely, he said 
that in the family cir- 
cle English was ever 
spoken. ** Had you 
any inducement to 
come to France?" 
'* None more than to 
any other part of the 
world. I was * in the 
drift,' but felt I would 
succeed in the end." 

** You must have 
been temj^est-tossed a 
little under such cir- 
cumstances? " 

*' And I was. Hav- 
ing no money, I had 
no need of a banker. 
I saw that chromo- 
litho posting was 
groping its way in 
Paris ; there was room 
for extension and of 
amelioration. The 
public was favorable 
to the colored illus- 
trated poster. I noted 
well those they stopped 
to admire, to laugh at, 
or to frown upon. But 
that study, though 
highly useful, would not pay my hotel bill." 

** So you made a dash to find work ? " 

**Yes; I made a list of all the firms that published 
chromo-posters. Then commenced my Calvary. I passed 
in my card, and must say had never been kept waiting long 
for an answer, for, as a rule, no artist was required ; 
evidently, no strangers need apply. A few viewed me as 
presumptuous : one firm courteously suggested to take myself 
off ; at one notable house I offered to work for nothing for a 
week, till they could test my capacity. That proposal was 
ranked as * shocking.' Result, there was nothing to be 
done with the established houses/' 




MISS MERTENS, CELEBRATED VIENNA BEAUTY. 
S|>ecimcn of hand-tooling- on hiilf-tone plate by Gill Engrravinif Company, New York. 



**And you pegged away still?" ** Yes, but on new 
lines. Why, I reasoned, not call on a first-class printing 
firm, that does no chromo-printing, and convince them that 
there is money in the new business ? " 

** And that proved your Eureka ? " *' Yes ; I called on the 
head of the printing firm, *Paul Dupont.* It was truly a 
veni^ vidiy vici. The administrator-director lent me an atten- 
tive ear, and reflected for some minutes. * What can j'ou 
sketch ? ' * Any subject you propose, if you give me a 
pencil and a sheet of paper.* The sketch completed, he 
examined it attentivel3\ I saw by his eye he was pleased. 
* Leave this drawing with me; call tomorrow morning, and 

in the meantime seek 
no engagement till 
then.* 

**To that you re- 
plied by a ncm. con.f " 
**Most assuredly. 
Next morning I was as 
punctual as royalty. 
* What salary do you 
expect?' I named my 
figure. *Accepted,' 
said the director, and 
*for five years, with 
other advantages, as 
we have no vacancy 
for your atelier^ exten- 
sive as are our prem- 
ises. Just let us have 
a walk in the grounds. 
That would be a good 
site for your office — 
on the edge of a pretty 
garden. Will you 
make a sketch of the 
building you require V 
**I did so. Two 
days later when I re- 
turned, the founda- 
tions of the frame 
house were laid, and 
artisans erecting- 
posts, etc. That was 
two years ago; the 
office run up, Jack- 
and -the- Bean -stalk- 
like, is that wherein 
you now are. This is 
my studio, very large 
and pleasantly ar- 
ranged for the light ; 
and this is the salle 
where the drawings 
are made, by these ten 
young gentlemen, all 
my pupils, and of 
whom two are Eng- 
lish." The walls were 
carpeted with past and recently executed posters, and the 
sketches of many new ones. 

**And now we will give a look at the printing rooms. 
The huge litho stones, two yards square, came from Munich. 
They are raised by machinery, and the surface prepared in 
the same manner." Mr. Pal employs four colors only, but 
superintends the mixing himself, as well as the supervision 
of the copying on the stone. 

'* Why, you are a working lithographer ? " **In fact I am 
one, and it is to that technical knowledge of being able not 
so much to tell the operative what I want, as to explain, and 
show him how to do it, that I modestly attribute my success. 
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There are artists can draw just as well as I do, and per- 
haps are as qualified in the matter of colors, but there is a 
special advantagfe in having a skilled knowledge of the 
stones, the fixing of the copy, and kindred particulars.'* 

**Then you are your own master in your line of work ? '* 
** Absolutely ; the firm in noway interferes with me; they 
meet my every wish, treat and pay me like a prince. And 
my secret happiness is, that I have been able to reject the 
tempting offers of some firms with disdain, who, when ftiy 
fortune was at its lowest ebb, rejected my modest applica- 
tion for employment with — contempt.'* 

The Paris journals having taken thought, are adding a 
few inches to their — length and breadth. The Temps is of 
the inconvenient table-cloth pattern. The Gaulois has just 
enlarged to the size of the Temps, In October, the Figaro 
will consist of an additional sheet — which means pasting 
in. Machinery is being specially constructed to meet that 
want. That kind of newspaper is not what the French taste 
likes. 

During the summer, a congress of master printers will be 
held at Marseilles. It was at one time hoped that it would 
agree to accept some delegated printers to take part in dis- 
cussions of questions in which both parties are deeply 
interested. In presence of a non possumus on the part of 
the masters, a congress of working printers will meet also 
at Marseilles at the same time as that of the master printers, 
and even in a salle next to them. Several practical and 
up-to-date subjects will be treated, and the able secretary 
of the Federated Printers of France, M. Keufer, will be the 
guiding spirit of the stances. 

The price of paper and the supply of raw materials for 
its manufacture continue to fix attention. Pure cellulose is 
advocated — on account of the durability of the paper it pro- 
duces — to be utilized in the manufacture of sheets destined 
for public documents and for publications — worthy of being 
preserved. It is said that Prince Bismarck's paper mills, 
that turn out 5,000 tons of wood-pulp paper annually, will 
have a new department especially devoted to the production 
of pure cellulose paper. And when will New Orleans sup- 
ply sheets from sugar canes — a quality of paper, from its 
saccharine nature, that ought to have a large employment — 
at least for the biUet-doux wants ? Edward Connkr. 



FROM CHINA. 

To the Editor : Pp:king, China, May 9, 1895. 

The whole civilized world is looking Chinaward these 
days. Printers are a very live part of civilization, and they 
will, of course, be interested to know that we foreigners are 
still here in this old, old capital, safe and happy. A cistern 
is being dug on our premises, and ten feet below the surface 
level they are still digging through layers of old brick and 
mortar — the debris of the city ages ago. I was in Shang- 
hai, China, from 1871 to 1876, and in the United States from 
1876 to 1894, and, during all the years at home, the first 
question asked me by printer, lawyer and doctor was, 
** What do they eat in China?" They do not eat rats and 
dogs except when starving. They do eat rice, millet, wheat, 
pork, mutton, fish, vegetables, pastry, sweetmeats, etc. We 
eat beef, mutton, fish, grapes, oranges, chickens, ducks, 
game, potatoes and various other vegetables, get foreign 
butter, flour and about everything else we care to pay for. 
Living here is not greatly more expensive than at home. 

The China-Japan war, instead of endangering us here, 
has wakened the Chinese officials up to the fact that the 
presence here of Americans, English, Germans, French, 
etc., is a source of strength rather than a menace to them; 
and they are anxious that we do not run away. The 
people are more respectful than ever before, and more 
open to missionary effort. We are not, and have not been, 
in danger, and our work is moving quietly on. I found, 



on arriving here last fall, seven men (all Chinamen) at 
work in the American Board Mission Printing Press, 
of which I came to take charge. They - were printing 
only in Chinese, using two No. 4 Washington hand presses 
and a small, ancient job press. It seemed strange to go 
back so many years in machinery. We have now seventeen 
men at work, and are getting a little more life into things. 
There is quite an assortment of English type, and we are 
doing some English work. Expect to get a stereotyping 
outfit and typecasting machine within the year. Part of 
the photo-engraving app»aratus was so late arriving that no 
attempt was made to start it last fall. We are now fitting 
up a room with side and sky light, and hope soon to get to 
work. One of the first jobs will likely be a set of maps for 
a Chinese geography by the zinc line process. I hope to 
by-and-by send you samples of what we can do away oflF 
here without water works, gas or power. 

It seems useless to write war news or peace expectations 
as the former will be ** ancient history " by the time this 
reaches you, and the latter may be ridiculously wide of the 
result, so little do we know. People who have had widest 
opportunities to know have for years been writing of the 
tremendous reserve power of China, and predicting that she 
would shortly waken up into one of the mightiest of the 
nations. To the great astonishment of these people, she is 
proving only a huge mass of ignorant, unpatriotic helpless- 
ness - utterly helpless. Her numbers are beyond one's 
grasp, but it will be long before she comes to the point of 
having power at all commensurate with her numbers. 

It seems no use to attempt giving any impression of this 
people. The mixture of misery, ignorance, conceit, super- 
stition, pride and exclusive intolerant complacency must be 
seen and felt to be at all understood. 

The Inland Printkr has been coming regularly, and 
I prize it greatly and find it very helpful. 

J. L. Matekr. 



WHY nil, NOT IV. 



Charles V. of France was surnamed **The Wise," but it 
is due to his mistake, obstinately persisted in, that the hour 
of 4 is represented on the dial of a watch or a clock by IIII 
instead of IV. When the first clock to keep accurate time 
was made it was carried to Charles V of France by its 
maker, Henry Vick. The king looked at it and said : 

** Yes, it works well, but you have got the figures on the 
dial wrong." 

**I think not, your majesty," said Vick. 

** Yes, that four should be four ones." 

** Surely not, your majesty," protested the clockmaker. 

'* Yes, it should be four ones," persisted the king. 

** You are wrong, your majesty." 

**I am never wrong," answered the king, in anger. 
"Take it away and correct the mistake." 

The clockmaker did as he was commanded, and so we 
have IIII instead of IV on the dials of our clocks. — Youth's 
Companion, 

His majesty's "mistake" has not been blindly perpetu- 
ated, however. The opportunities for misreading IV for 
VI have influenced the use of IIII. 



IT GIVES IDEAS. 



The Inland Printer is invaluable to me, and the S2 
spent per annum for it is the very best investment anyone 
can make. While each issue is more than worth the sub- 
scription price, yet from one I "gleaned an idea" that 
saved enough, or rather has made me enough, to pay for it 
many years already, and almost every day that "idea" 
comes in nicely, bringing the S$S with \\.,— Percy R, Baker ^ 
of The A, /. Showalter Company ^ Dalton^ Georgia, 
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cheese presses used at that time. They were simply a strong" 
frame of wood, with a heavy screw running- through the top 
cross-piece and paralled with the uprights at the side. The 
operation of this screw applied the pressure necessary for 
the impression. This style of press, with slight modifica- 
tions for the convenience of the operator, was in use for a 
long time, until it was at length superseded by the press in 
which a combination of levers took the place of the screw. 

The result was not all that could be desired, the picture 
at the best had a harsh, unfinished appearance and was not 
beautiful to look upon, but it was a picture — and that covered 
a multitude of sins. There was one advantage about work 
produced in this way — it was appreciated. A man, after 
becoming familiar with one of these pictures could explain 
it to any who happened to see it, and tell what it represented, 
so that it could be clearly understood ; and then after a 
while he would become so familiar with his little lecture that 
he could explain it to two people at a time, to the great 
advancement of knowledge and understanding. 

It is not the intention of the writer to jest at the earlier 
manifestations of the art as shown by these ancient prints. 
Considering the time at which they were made and the dif- 
ficulties surrounding their production they are most admi- 
rable, but viewed from the standpoint of today and compwired 
with the finest specimens of process engraving and modern 
presswork they appear grotesque, and it is wonderful to 
think that one was evolved from the other. 

In those days nearly all learning was confined within the 
narrow limits of monastery walls, and it is most befitting 
that in the '* Hymn of Praise," which Mendelssohn wrote to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing, the most magnificent chorus should be that 
which proclaims '*The Night is Departing," heralding the 
dispelling of the dark clouds of ignorance and sujierstition 
and the dawn of the day of knowledge and hope and truth. 

'Fo he roni/uuctf.) 



** IRONS, THE PRINTER." 

WE are able to show this month a portrait of Mr. 
Will E. Irons, familiarly known as ** Irons the 
Printer," of Norwich, New York, the former 
home of Mr. Henry O. Shepard, president of the Inland 
Printer Company, who recently visited the model plant 
conducted by that gentleman, and gained some informa- 

ttion regarding the office which 
was interesting to one publish- 
I ing such a journal as The 

I Inland Printkr. Mr. Irons 

does fine commercial and society 
printing, embossing, catalogue 
^ and color work, caters only to 

the better class of customers, 
and with the equipment he has 
is certainly able to take care of 
this trade as it should be. He 
has confidence in his ability to 
do good printing — this confidence being based on experi- 
ence and a knowledge that all his work gives thorough 
satisfaction to his customers. He attributes much of his 
success to the information obtained by study of each issue of 
his favorite magazine Thk Inland Printkr — which he 
always keeps where he can conveniently refer to it. 
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Making His Fortink.— Bill : **My son Mike has a fine 
job on now, Pat — he's fast savin' money I " Pat : ** Indade, 
sir — an' I thought he were a night printer I " Bill : ** He is 
that same ; but ye see he wurrks all night an' saves his lodg- 
ings — an' shlapes all day cin' saves his food." — Scottish 
Typographical Circular. 




Chicago Akt Institute Class Work. 
Monks in a cloister," readinir— Drawn by Jane Ames. 



CHARACTER OF THE EARLY PRINTERS OF NEW 
YORK. 

There were many curious characters among early printers 
in New York. At the present day each man endeavors to 
follow a pattern, and the circumstances of life do not allow 
much originality. Then a printer one year might be a 
sailor the next, and again branch out as a scientific man or 
a politician. Many became actors, like Barney Williams or 
George Jordan. While the art was less perfect, and we can 
pass by with good-natured indulgence the fine pieces of 
work then executed, we find that the men individually were 
stronger and more thoughtful than now, having better edu- 
cations, and being more alert intellectually. In the year 
1815, for instance, there were employed in New York, among 
its 150 printers, for there were no more, four men who 
attained marked distinction. Two of them, Morris and 
Woodworth, wrote as good verse as was then to be found in 
America; one was the patriotic annalist, Peter Force, to 
whom is owing more than anyone else the preservation of 
American records, his library forming the chief ornament 
of the congressional collection ; and one, Thurlow Weed, 
exercised an unexampled power as a politician. Yet not 
one of these men, nor the two older Harpers, who were part 
of the same 150, ever believed that they would ever be any- 
thing higher than the owner of a small printing office, their 
dependence being entirely upon their own art. Their native 
powers and their education had, however, fitted them for 
greater and more responsible positions when the opportuni- 
ties should come to them. — Shippinj^ and Commercial List 
and New York Price Current. 



Goldsmith and Boswell and Johnson, having met at the 
usual hour at the chophouse, Boswell observed that he had 
just encountered the Prince of Wales on the street. ** Do 
you think," asked Goldsmith, turning to Johnson, *'that the 
Prince of Wales will ever be King?" **It is impossible I " 
retorted the great doctor. ** Utterly impossible!" **Wh3' 
do you think so? " asked Boswell. ** Why, condemn you I " 
roared the doctor, getting red in the face. " Why ? Because, 
sir, the minute he gets to be King he ceases to be Prince of 
Wales." Boswell and Goldsmith paid for the h^ev.— Balti- 
more News. 
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THE MORNING OF THE RESURRECTION. 
From the People's Bible History, published by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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THE LATE MR. PAUL JAENECKE. 

PAUL JAENECKE, late superintendent of the Jaenecke- 
Ullman printing- ink works, at Newark, New Jersey, 
who died at Newark, New Jersey, on the 11th of last 
May, enjoyed to a greater degree the confidence and esteem 
of the men he employed than perhaps any man ever placed 
^^^^^^ in a similar position. He liter- 

^^ \ ally "worked and lived** with 

■ a them, having" bachelor apart- 

V ^m ^H ments connected with his office at 

% ,«^H *^^ factory, and spending- his 

^^H whole time there. 

^^K Mr. Jaenecke was born in 

^^L ^^V^^ Hanover, Germany, in 1858, and 

^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^<^n of Georg-e Jaenecke, 
^^^^^^^|^^H^^^^H| head of the European branch of 
^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^B the Jaenecke-Ullman company. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^ His early years were passed 
^VHmSP^^ study at the universities of Got- 

ting-en and Heidelberg-. He 
came to America in 1887, and remained four years. The 
factory at Newark having- been established about this time, 
Mr. Jaenecke returned to Hanover to perfect his knowledg-e 
of the manufacture of printing inks, and returned a year 
later to take charge of the new factory, a position he held 
continuously up to the time of his death. Mr. Jaenecke was 
unmarried, his life at Newark being rather a solitary one, 
but he leaves behind a host of sorrowing friends. 



PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of inquiry for replies In this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names an(| addresses of 
correspondents must be sflven, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mall which properly belong: to this department. 

F. W. C, Baltimore, Maryland, who made inquiry 
respecting color work on labels in these notes in the March 
issue is requested to send his address to R. E. Wilson, 372 
South Western avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ink to Print over Varnished Surfaces.— J. C. T. 
writes : ** Can you inform me of the best ink or substance to 
add to ink to work on varnished can-labels (that is, to print 
on the labels after being varnished), so they will print a 
good black color and dry quick?'* Answer, — If the corre- 
vSpondent will turn to ** Pressroom Queries and Answers," 
in June number, he will find an answer to his question. 

Printing Addresses on Envelopes. -E. W. V. O., of 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, asks : ** What is the best method for 
printing addresses across the entire face of an envelope; 
that is, what kind of a tympan should I use ? " Answer. — 
Soft tympans should be used for this purpose, and these 
may be made up of two or three sheets of paper on the top 
and a thin rubber blanket, or a blanket made up of a single 
piece of smooth cloth, or two pieces of even and thin muslin ; 
place these next to the platen. If convenient, a piece of 
medium-thick blotting pad will also be found to answer for 
a reasonably soft tj'mpan, which should be placed a couple 
of sheets below the top sheet. 

Wants a Good Book on Color Work.— J. C. T., of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, wants to know of a good book on 
color work, and writes as follows : *'A book that will teach 
and help an experienced pressman. I have been in the job 
printing business a good many years and have learned a 
good deal about colors, but am not proficient in a good many 
things. I should like to purchase a book that will be of 
some help to me in mixing colors and quick drying, at a 
small cost." Answer, — Earhart's ** Color Printer " is about 
the best adapted to your wants. It is, unquestionably, the 



very best and cheapest work on color printing, color mix- 
ing, color harmony, etc., that has been published anywhere. 
You can purchase it from the Inland Printer Company for 
SIO, postpaid. As the remainder of the edition is now 
small, it is advisable to secure the book before it is too 
late to do so. 

About Setting Springs on Cylinder Presses.— G. A. 
R., of Decatur, Illinois, in a letter to us regarding the 
jarring of the building by the press in use, asks : ** Will 
you please answer the following question in the * Notes and 
Queries ': Should the back spring (on a Hoe three-revolution, 
seven-column quarto newspaper press) be set stronger than 
the front one? If so, why ? We have one in our office that 
is set that way, and I can find no one who can explain satis- 
factorily the reason of it. Our press jars the building very 
much, although it is w^ell braced around and under with 
wooden blocks, beams, stone, etc. It jars the most when 
passing the back center.** Answer, — The springs should 
be set as nearly uniform and strong as is consistent with 
heavy and rapid production. If both springs are set too 
light the result will be excessive wear on the running 
gear, the bevel rack and the universal joint ; the same result 
will follow if set too strong, but largely augmented. Set- 
ting the back spring slightly stronger for heavy forms is 
commendable, for this reason: the rollers and distribu- 
tors, as well as the entire inking apparatus front, help to 
tone down the momentum of the front spring, both in meet- 
ing and leaving the points of contact. The back spring has 
none of these regulating helps, when the cylinder impres- 
sion and bed leave each other ; thus the spring alone is left 
to its function with the traveling bevel rack and tumbler 
gear which is pivoted to the shaft of the universal joint, to 
perfect the operation of the return movement. Not always 
is jarring caused by the condition of the spiral springs ; 
for often the cylinder and bearers are set too close, as well 
as the tympan made too full, and as the impression plane of 
the bed and cylinder ends there is sudden relief from 
immense pressure, hence thud and jar are concomitant. 

Reducing News Ink for Rotary Presses.— J. J. A. 
says : **The business manager of the newspaper on which I 
am employed orders the ink for the quadruple machine that 
I am pressman on. As he is like many other men occupying 
similar positions — ignorant of all mechanical necessities, 
etc. — he *' goes it blind,** and orders what he likes and gets 
the largest discount on, be it bad, good or indifferent ; with 
this result, that I am obliged to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. A few weeks ago a consignment of news ink reached 
our pressroom ; it was so strong in smell and body that it 
stood alone, and could not be made to flow in the fountain or 
give color fast enough ; as I had only machine oil on hand I 
endeavored to reduce the ink with some of that ; but after I 
had got enough reduced to run in the fountain it had almost 
lost all trace of color, and when I opened up the screws to 
try a greater flow, it only added to the difficulty by filling 
up and producing a faded, greasy eflFect on the paper. 
What should I have on hand for emergencies like the one 
described ? ** Answer, — Your manager, in the first place, 
might be ** substituted,** as, indeed, might many others, 
with advantage to the concerns with which they are iden- 
tified. There are grades of news ink, and kinds of news 
ink, which have baffled, and still will continue to baffle, the 
heroic efforts of the most skillful pressman to make work 
successfully, the makers of which continually follow up 
just such "figureheads** as you allude to and sell to them 
just such ** stuff** as you complain of. For much of this 
material (known under different names as news ink, and 
'* peddled ** around by concerns who know not how to manu- 
facture a pound of good news ink) there is no means of 
'* doctoring** it so as to improve its working qualities. 
However, it is wise to be prepared for emergencies that 
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may arise from time to time» and as g-ood news ink not 
quite suitable for fast press use may sometimes g-et into a 
news pressroom, we advise that a small quantity of benzine 
and coal or paraffin oil be kept on hand ; and when ink is 
too stiff to flow sufficiently free in the fountain, that it be 
slig-htly reduced with either of the oils. If it sets off too 
much, add a little of the benzine. Mix all well into the ink. 
Trouble With Outside Edges.— H. A. W., of Albia, 
Iowa, writes : ** I send you by mail copies of the semi- 
weekly newspaper printed here. What worries me is this : 
The outside edges of the form * g-rind * or mash. The press 
has been run for twenty-five years. For packing I use two 
sheets of pressboard, one sheet of manila 24 by 36, 120 
pounds, a draw sheet of fine muslin, and on that one sheet 
of 22 by 32, 40 pound supercalendered book. The impres- 
sion, I think, is about as even as I can get it, unless I make 
ready at each run, and I have not time for that. The gears 
and universal joint are so badly worn that there is about 
three-eighths of an inch (measured on the cylinder) of lost 
motion, which I think causes the grind on the outer edges. 
Can you tell me of any manner to remedy it ? " Answer^ — 
The impression shown on the sheet sent for examination is 
quite even and good, were it not for the indentation on the 
extreme edges of the taking and leaving ends of the sheet. 
If the cylinder and bearers on the bed are set uniformly 
right and both traveling accurately together, we cannot see 
how any undue grind can occur, unless the taking- and leav- 
ing ends of the bed bearers are worn down below their 
proper height. On looking over the sheets sent us we cannot 
detect the slightest grind on the middle or inside margin 
ends; on the contrary, the uniformity of the impression, 
without make-ready, is remarkably good. This leads us to 
the conclusion, that if the bearers are true then there is 
some fault with the manner in which the packing is put on 
the cylinder, both at the taking on and leaving ends. Let 
our friend examine the pressboard s and see that they lie 
straighl and perfectly close to the cylinder head at both ends ; 
then try placing the muslin next to these, and draw this as 
tight as possible ; over this let him put the manila sheet, 
and make it fast, front and back, with paste, along the 
edges ; when dry, dampen the manila sheet with clean water 
and a sponge. As soon as dry, the tympan will be perfectly 
taut and ready for work. There can be little doubt that the 
press needs overhauling and bushing in many of its parts, 
particularly the boxing, gears, star-wheel, etc. The putting 
in of a new registering rack alone would not mend matters 
as they stand ; because the lost motion in the various parts 
can only tend to jeopardize the utility of the new register 
rack and to completely ruin the accuracy of the impression 
of bed and cylinder, still, apparently, quite good. 



** I MAK SICCAR." 

Scottish history affords us a few well-known phrases. 
Just before Robert the Bruce began his memorable struggle 
for Scottish independence, he was one day in conference 
with John Comyn, a claimant for the Scottish crown. He 
accused Comyn of betraying his designs to Ekiward. ** You 
lie I" said Comyn. Bruce, enraged, drew his dagger and 
stabbed him; but, shocked at what he had done, he rushed 
out of the church where they were and cried: **I doubt I 
have slain the Red Comyn ! " 

** You doubt?*' said Kirkpatrick of Coseburn, one of his 
followers. **Imak siccar ! " (I make sure), and running in 
finished the deed. The Kirkpatricks have from that daj' 
adopted the words as their motto. — Chambers^ Journal, 



In one city I found a man who thought he had advertised 
too much. In another city a man told me he wished he had 
put his money into advertising in place of real estate. — 
—5. O, E, R, 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPINQ AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARK. 

Correspondence relating: to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertalnintir to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion reipardiniir answers ^iven by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

Dalziel's Hard-Metal Stereo Process.— In the April 
issue of this paper reply was made in this column to an 
inquiry regarding the *' fine-art hard-metal printing plates" 
of Harvey Dalziel. Intimation has been received from Mr. 
J. H. Ferguson, 446 Pearl street. New York, that he is sole 
agent for North America for this process, and that he will 
be pleased to furnish the fullest information regarding it to 
anyone interested. 

Stereotype Paste and Powder. — James B., Selma, 
Alabama, writes : ** Please give me the latest and best 
recipe for stereotype paste. Also tell me what powder is 
used by stereotypers to fill the blank places in forms, and 
how it is applied.'* Answer, — You say that you are a sub- 
scriber for The Inland Printer. Turn to last year's 
papers and you will find recipes for both paste and back- 
ing powder. If you have not got them write the comjiany 
and they will send them to you. The powder is put on with 
a small piece of board. One half of a cigar box lid makes a 
good tool by making the edge smooth and slightly rounded 
with fine sandpaper. 

Utility OF Secondhand Newspaper Type.— W. F. D., 
Valley City, North Dakota: **Many daily newspapers 
which have put in machines are ofi^ering their body type for 
sale cheap, much of which is in good condition. Is this 
type suitable for printing from direct — will it last ? I have 
been informed that type from which matrices are made con- 
tains more antimony than ordinary type, and that the action 
of a cylinder press breaks off the serifs (I guess that is the 
way it is spelled)." Answer. — Type made for stereotyping 
is usually harder than that which is intended for use on a 
press, but it can be used on presses if it has been properly 
handled. The greatest obstacle is that it is liable to be 
uneven, caused by the heat in the steam table expanding the 
metal. As the type is locked in a solid type-high steel chase 
it is impossible for it to expand save in length. If there is 
any part of it that has been stereotyped several times with- 
out having been distributed, it is very likely to be higher 
than type high. 

Where to Obtain Information on Stereotyping. — 
W. C. Calverley, Littlebourne, Dunedin, Otago, New Zea- 
land, writes: **As a pressman and a subscriber to your 
paper I have read with great profit and interest your articles 
on stereotyping, and I would now like to learn all I can 
about the subject. What other publications or what book 
can I obtain that will give me all the necessary information 
re metal, paste, flong, matrix, etc. Answer. — There are no 
books published on stereotyping that will give you as much 
information as the files of The Inland Printer if you will 
read the numbers for the past year and a half. Therein 
appear articles on every branch of the business, and if you 
wish any further information we are always ready to give 
you our opinion and the benefit of our experience. ** Stereo- 
typing by the Papier-Mach^ Process," written by C. S. 
Partridge, advertised in these columns, is the latest and 
most complete work on the subject that we know of. Its 
price is $1.50 postpaid, and can be obtained of The Inland 
Printer Company. 

Sinks in Stereotypes.— P. A. B., Morrison, Illinois, 

writes : " We have a stereotype outfit and have some 

trouble by the casts sinking in places. What is the cause of 
this and how can I remedy it? Some of the plates have 
been cast several times before they would come up right. I 
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have sent you one of our papers and have marked most of 
the plates so you can see how they come up. The mold is 
made of four sheets of tissue and two of backing- paper. I 
also use a backing- powder. The molds on the ads. are beaten 

in quite deep. The metal is from the Metal Companj% 

Chicago. I use one-half stereotype metal and one-half old 
type» bases, slugs, etc. The metal is usually hot enoug-h to 
brown paper, sometimes not so hot. If j'ou can give me any 
information that will help me out of my difficulty I will be 
very much obliged.*' Answer.- Your trouble lies in your 
metal. If you have sinks near the gate or tailpiece and if 
the metal looks gray it is because there is not enough tin in 
it. If the sinks are in the center of the cast and not at the 
gate or tailpiece it is because there is too much tin in it. 
But from your letter I judge that this latter is hardly prob- 
able. Add a little tin to your metal and burn it out, first 
with resin and then with oil, and you will probably not 
have any more trouble. Let me warn you to be very careful 
or you will ruin your type if you have no steam table, as X 
presume you have not from the description of outfit. 

Treatment of Linotype Metal.— C. A. R., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, writes: **I am a regular subscriber to your 
paper. Have had my name on your subscription list for 
three years, I thitik, and during that time I have gathered 
much valuable information about most everything pertain- 
ing to the printing business. Lately I have become much 
interested in your articles on stereotyping, and also in the 
articles that have appeared occasionally on machine com- 
position, particularly those on' the Mergenthaler machine. 
Am a Mergenthaler machinist at the present time, and have 
charge of the machines on the Daily Northwestern. This is 
perhaps the reason why I am interested in your articles on 
stereotyping. Went to Brooklyn last winter to learn the 
peculiarities of these machines, and was in the factory at 
that place for two months. But I have found out since my 
return from Brooklyn that there is much to know besides 
what a person learns at the factory. One of the things that 
I do not know and which I would very much like to know is 
how to care for and treat linotype metal. It seems to me 
that the simple melting of the metal is not enough treatment 
to insure its permanency. In other words, it seems to me 
that there should be something done to the metal in order to 
have it thoroughly clean and properly toned. Can you put 
me on the right track ? Print on article on the above sub- 
ject in your next issue, or tell me where I can get a treatise 
on same. Answer, — If you will look over your Inland 
Printers you will find an article on ** Linotype Metal.*' 
The metal used for linotype should be kept clean. This 
can be done by heating the metal to about 400° Fahr., or 
until it will scorch a piece of paper (not burn it), then add 
about a pound of resin to 1,000 pounds of metal and stir for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Set the resin on fire and let it 
burn off. Then skim off the dirt. After you have thor- 
oughly skimmed the metal put a lighted paper in it and 
throw in about a half pint of coal oil, but do not put in the 
coal oil first and then light it or you will be in danger of 
getting burnt. While the oil is burning stir the metal until 
all the oil is burnt off and then skim off the dirt that has 
risen to the top. Then add a small amount of plumbago 
(blacklead) and stir that well also. Rub your slug molds 
with plumbag-o. This will make your machine work easier. 
In regard to the metal it should have more tin and less anti- 
mony than stereotype or type metal, as it is only used a few 
times before remelting. This kind of a mixture melts at a 
lower temperature and this saves gas. You will find that 
by keeping your metal clean and using more tin that you 
will get better results. Never let metal get red-hot because 
the tin is the metal that melts at the lowest temperature 
(424° Fahr.), lead at 612° and antimony at 842°. It is also 
the lightest metal and will rise to the top and burn off. 



Thus it is very essential that you should keep the metals 
well mixed. Never use heavy or low-grade oil — that is, 
common lubricating or machine oil — in burning off your 
metal, as it will gum the machine and cause you trouble. 
You must use either plumbag-o or oil that is intended for use 
where there is a dry heat, such as is used on gas engines. 

The Dalzieltype Process ok Cold Stereotyping.— On 
page 365 of this issue appears an illustration of the prac- 
tical utility of the Dalziel process which is of interest 
because it is the first severe test of its qualities which to 
our knowledge has been made in this country. Various 
attempts have been made to introduce difi'erent methods of 
cold stereotyping on this side of the water, but without suf- 
ficient success to justify mention in detail, their fault being 
mainly that each was found to be more ingenious than prac- 
tical. That the Dalzieltype process is entirely a practical 
one is attested by the fact that it is in constant use in some 
of the largest houses in England, France, Belgium, etc., on 
publications some of which require as many as a hundred 
thousand impressions in the printing. The original half- 
tone cut is printed with the dalzieltype made from it side by 
side, and considering the hardness of the paper used in 
printing The Inland Printer, this is a test which would 
bring forth imperfections in the plate did any exist. It is 
hardly to be expected under these circumstances that even a 
carefully made electrotype would compare favorably with 
an original half-tone, since some of the fine points must 
necessarily be lost in the reproduction, and yet but little 
difference is noticeable in the efi'ect obtained from these two 
plates. The advantages to be derived from the use of dal- 
zieltypes are : Any woodcut or other letterpress printing 
surface can be duplicated, in the cold press, without injurj"^ 
to the original and in less time than required to make an 
electrotype. Matrices are as deep as the type from which 
they are made. Greater sharpness and delicacy of the face 
than on plates made by the ordinary process of stereotyping 
and electrotyping may be obtained, the accuracy of the 
reproduction being such that duplicates of woodcuts or half- 
tones print practically equal to the original. The casts 
may be flat or curved. The metal being hard, the plates 
will stand long runs. The process is easily learned. The 
cost of the outfit is much less than that of an electrotype 
plant of equal capacity. Further information may be 
obtained from J. H. Ferguson, ag-ent for North America, 444 
Pearl street, New York. 



PRINTERS' TEXT-BOOKS. 

A corres|x>ndent signing himself **W. H. W."* writes: 
**I am quite anxious to find a book that instructs in affairs 
pertaining to the successful management of a printing office 

- giving hints on estimating on work, instructing as to 
sizes and quality of paper, ideas for the pressroom, and 
any information helpful to a man who is not * up with the 
times,' and whose lot is cast far from the advantag-es of a 
large city. I know The Inland Printer treats of those 
matters ; but, although I read it every month, I would like 
your opinion as to a treatise devoted entirely to this subject 

— a vade tnecutn^ so to speak — small, but compact. Is there 
any such work in existence ? ** If ** W. H. W." will consult 
our advertising p>ag-es he will find a number of books men- 
tioned suitable to his needs. The Inland Printer's 
** Vest Pocket Manual of Printing," price 50 cents, would 
probably be a desirable adjunct to some of the larger works. 
The printing art ramifies in too many directions to make it 
possible for the field to be covered satisfactorily in one 
single small volume. MacKellar's '* American Printer" is 
the smallest and most comprehensive book we know of suit- 
able for the needs of our correspondent. It is now of course 
a little antiquated, but it should be studied by every printer. 
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THE HERMIT OF PINE RIDGE. 



Sketched from life 
By C, W. Traver. 
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CHARLES WARDE TRAVER. 

IN the July, 1893, issue of The Inland Printer, the work 
of Mr. C. W. Traver was favorably commented on and 
the prediction made that his evident talent and deter- 
mination to excel in his art would bring him his reward in 
due time. About the close of the World's Fair Mr. Traver 

left Chicag^o for the Pacific 
Coast, and since that time 
he has made a tour of 
Southern California and 
Mexico, making- illustra- 
tions for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F^ 
railroad. The press of 
the Pacific coast has fre- 
quently s{x>ken of Mr. 
Traver*s work in terms of 
hig-h commendation, and 
his development in decor- 
ative drawing is certainly 
very unusual. He is a 
very warm admirer of the 
c. w. TKAVER. w^rk of Mr. Will H. 

Bradley, and has natur- 
ally been considerably influenced by the bold and original 
genius of that artist. The cover design and the etched 
headings to The Inland Printer this month are the work of 
Mr. Traver, and although produced under pressure for time 
they are certainly worthy of the most pretentious publica- 
tions issued in America. The cover design for The House- 
hold^ shown on this page much reduced from the original, is 
a good example of the sharp, clean lines preserved by him 
in his work and the half-tone reproduction opposite hereto, 
from a wash drawing of an old solitary of the mountains, 
is a fair specimen of his more recent work in another 
medium. Mr. Traver is at the present time enjoying an 
outing trip through the Sierra Nevadas. Toward the close 
of the summer it is his intention to return to the East and to 
locate his studio in New York. 

PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY K. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose In this department to allow, for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining: to the proofroom and to 
proofreadintif. The contributions, sunrestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Headings in Tables. — J. A. C, Portland, Maine, writes: 
** In the September, 1893, number of The Inland Printer, 
a correspondent on tabular work says that headings should 
read toward the columns, but I notice that in re|x>rts of dif- 
ferent organizations in different States there is not one in 
ten that reads that way. I think your correspondent is 
right, but is he authority for that statement?" Answer. — 
Ten to one seems a good indication of prevalence, and the 
matter is a conventional one. Most good printers make 
such headings read upward, the easier way to read them; 
but many of our best printers will have them the other way. 

Plurals. — S. M. W., Baltimore, asks: "If there are 
several documents — we may call them surveys — numbered, 
is it correct to say Surveys No. 103, 104, and 105, or Survey 
Nos. 103, 104, and 105 ? Is it correct to say Houses No. 38, 
39, and 40 on Baltimore street, or House Nos. 38, 39, and 40 
on Baltimore street, meaning three separate and distinct 
houses ? ** Answer, — Neither expression in either question 
is correct. ** Surveys Nos. 103, 104, and 105 " is right, and 
** houses Nos. 38, 39, and 40," in speaking of the surveys and 
the houses. In referring to the numbers, ** survey-numbers " 
and ** house-numbers " are proper forms, and such and a few 
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other compound words, as in ** ten-foot pole," are the only 
collocations in which a plural idea is properly expressed by 
a singular form. 

Gent's or Gents*? — H. R. M., Monmouth, Illinois, 
writes: **In * Proofroom Notes and Queries,* in the May 
Inland Printer, I note what you say on the use of the 
apostrophe in the word Agents*.* But in the example given, 
*$1.50 buys a good gents' shoe, and $1.50 a fine ladies* but- 
ton,* should the words not be singular, *gent*s* and 
*lady*s*?" Answer. — The plural forms stand as adjec- 
tives, "agents' shoe," **a shoe of the kind that gentlemen 
wear,*' etc. It is better grammar in all such cases to use the 
plural, as **a printers' magazine," not ** a printer's maga- 
zine." 

Proofreaders' Societiics. — A. E. A., Roslindale, Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: "Do you know of a proofreaders' 
society in the United States? I have read in The Inland 
Printer suggestions that some be formed, but have never 
seen any references to any that are already organized. If 
you know of any, I would esteem it a favor to learn the 
addresses of the Corres|x>nding Secretaries from you." 
Answer. — The Chicago association of proofreaders has 
been mentioned frequently in our columns. Its correspond- 
ing secretary is Ralph W. Norwood, 17 Nassau street, 
Chicago. 

Capitalization.- R. B. H., Schaghticoke, New York, 
asks: "Should not such words as association, company, 
church, day, etc., begin with capitals in sentences like the 
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following : *The Union Sunday-school association, assisted 
by the Boston Opera company, will give a concert at the 
Presbyterian church on Memorial day ' ? " Answer, — The 
common rule that proper names should be capitalized calls 
for the capital letter for Association in the sentence given, 
and for Company and Day if they are considered parts of 
particular names, as they commonly are. ** At the Presby- 
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terian church,** however, means merely **at the church of 
the Presbyterians,** and church should not be capitalized, as 
it is not part of a proper name, though it is so in such a 
name as *' Westminster Church.*' The difference between 
the churches is the same as that between companies. For a 
corporate name, as for a particular business association, the 
capital should be used, but not if a mere ag-g-regation of 
opera-singers is meant. Thus we should write ** The Boston 
Amusement Company sent a * Macbeth * company on the 
road.** One may choose almost anything, though, as far as 
usage is concerned. Three papers in different parts of the 
country published the same dispatch, one copy containing 
**the United States Circuit Court,** another ** United States 
Circuit court,** and the third "United States circuit court.*' 
Opinions differ. See articles on capitalization in our March 
and April issues. 

Qualification and Training of a Proofreader.-- 
W. M. H., Plankinton, South Dakota, writes : ** Desiring to 
use the information in an article pertaining to proofreading, 
I write to ask if you will kindly favor me with your opinion 
as to the qualifications necessary in a competent proof- 
reader, and the training he should have.** Answer,— We 
have treated this subject fully in various articles, but think 
the following, from a *' Printers* Grammar,** by C. Stower, 
published in 1808, will be interesting : *' It has ever been the 
pursuit of eminent printers to aim at accuracy, by their par- 
ticular care that the effects of their profession should appear 
without faults and errors, not only with respect to wrong 
letters and false spelling, but chiefly in regard to their cor- 
recting and illustrating such words and ptassages as are not 
fully explained or expressed, or are obscurely written in the 
copy. The office of corrector [proofreader] is not to be con- 
ferred on one that has merely a tolerable judgment of his 
mother tongue ; but who has some knowledge of such 
languages as are in frequent use, viz: Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian and German, and possesses a quick 
and discerning eye -these are the accomplishments by 
which a corrector may raise his own and his master*s credit. 
. . . What is chiefly required of a corrector, besides 
espying literal faults, is to spell and point after the prevail- 
ing method and genius of each particular language; but 
these being two |x>ints that never will be reconciled, but 
always afford employment for pedantic critics, every cor- 
rector ought to fix upon a method to spell ambiguous words 
and compounds always the same way. And that the com- 
positors may become acquainted with and accustomed to his 
way of spelling, the best expedient will be to draw out, by 
degrees, a catalogue of such ambiguous words and com- 
pounds. [Good advice — and a book may be bought of the 
Inland Printer Company that will help wonderfully well as 
to compounds, even if the forms of its large list have to be 
changed by marking in the book.] As it is necessary that 
correctors should understand languages [many good news 
proofreaders do not, though], so it is requisite that they 
should be acquainted with the nature of printing, else they 
will be apt to expose themselves in objecting against several 
things that are done according to method and practice in 
printing. It is for this reason that correctors in most 
printing houses are chosen out of compositors that are 
thought capable of that office, and who know how not only 
to correct literal faults, but can also discern where impro- 
prieties in workmanship are used.** 

Comma Beix)re a Conjunction.— Mr. W. P. Root, 
Medina, Ohio, writes : ** In your January issue, Mr. Carruth 
uses the expression, * John, James and George went fishing,' 
and maintains that no comma should be used after James. 
That depends. Suppose he were speaking to John, and 
wishes to tell him that James and George have gone fishing ; 
would he not punctuate the new (and different) sentence just 
as he did his first one ? Here he speaks to John, of James 



and George. But suppose he wishes to speak to the reader, 
and tell him that all three went fishing; and suppose, 
again, that he writes * John, James, and George went fish- 
ing,* can he not see and feel that the verb * fishing* has three 
separate and individual subjects, all in the third person, 
whereas he expressed but two ? Here is a parallel sentence 
I saw lately in this same journal : * Type, leads, slugs, etc' 
Not a printer in America would omit that last comma ; and yet 
* etc.* means * and other things.' Be consistent, gentlemen. 
Punctuation is based on grammar only, and has no necessary 
reference to elocution. The reader is not supposed to read 
aloud, but to himself; but in reading the sentence Mr. Car- 
ruth has given, I certainly would require a scholar to put as 
much bend in the voice after James as if a comma were 
there; otherwise the writer would be misunderstood, for the 
reasons given." The editor of this department is of the 
same opinion. Mr. Root knows and says just what is 
right. Omission of the comma is more common now than 
its insertion, yet any man and every man may be challenged 
to state anything like a reason for its omission. Reasonable 
punctuation demands its use when each noun or phrase is a 
separate subject of the verb. 



THE NUDE IN JAPANESE ART. 

The attention of the authorities of Japan has been tem- 
porarily diverted from diplomatic complications to the con- 
sideration of a rather curious question of ethics. It apptears 
that a young native artist, fresh from the stud ios of Paris, 
has exhibited at the exposition now in progress at Kyoto a 
very striking picture of a woman contemplating her own 
unadorned beauty in a mirror. It is the first appearance of 
the nude in Japanese art, and its display has provoked an 
outburst of indignant protest, although it would cause no 
comment whatever in any gallery in Europe or America. 

The Japanese live much closer to nature than we do, and 
travelers in this country often witness spectacles which 
would demand the interference of the police in any other 
land. The lower classes of the people seem to have no sense 
of modesty in matters of everyday life, and make no attempt 
to conceal those portions* of the person which are always 
hidden elsewhere. In the interior it is a common thing to 
see women and men entirely naked bathing together in 
streams and ditches by the roadside, but hitherto the Japia- 
nese artists have ignored the undraped figure altogether, 
and confined themselves to the reproduction of foliage and 
flowers, natural scenery, landscapes, bird and insect life, 
covering almost the whole field of beauty except that of 
anatomical symmetry. Their uniform avoidance of the 
nude implies no sp»ecial severity of morals, but is due sim- 
ply to the fact that the women of their race are not famous 
for fine figures, and the unclothed body has always been 
associated with physical toil. You see gods and mortals 
represented in gorgeous draperies, but there are no statues 
of marble or bronze in any of the public or private collec- 
tions of art. 

The innovation is therefore startling to a conventionalism 
that has not included such types of beauty within its ideas 
of propriety. The director of the exposition has refused to 
remove the picture on the ground that it represents a recog- 
nized school of foreign art, which sooner or later will be 
introduced into this country, and suggests that if Japan, as 
is proposed, should hold an international exposition, grave 
difficulties would be experienced if the display of such 
paintings or nude statuary should be prohibited. He for- 
wards the protests with a photograph to the minister of 
education, however, and says : 

** If you, from your official point of view, deem the pic- 
ture objectionable, or if the authorities consider such a 
course advisable, I will, of course, remove it." — William 
E, Curt is y in Chicago Record, 
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ROBBIE'S IDEA OF NAPOLEON. 

(Gained from Picture Books.) 

Napoleum was a dreadful man what lived in France one time, 
And he could shoot a cannon and at eif^ht miles hit a dime. 
He wasn't *fraid of no twie, and he carried kits of knives. 
And when he went to battle he just slew a heap of lives. 

One day he took the Klnff rijfht up and cut his head oflf short. 
And told the people nHind him he was going Ut run the court ; 
And any one that didn't like to have him round at all. 
He stood up 'fore a cannon and he hit him with a ball. 

He went an' foujrht the Austriches, thouffh I don't know what for ; 
I don't think he did either, 'cept he wished to have a war ; 
And then he went to Venice, and he said to her : *• I shall 
Chuck all your horty Doggien out into your old canal." 

And after that he walked across the snow-clad ky Alps, 
And killed a k>t of foreifrners and took away their scalps ; 
And then he said, '* I truess I've had about enoutfh of -war, 
I'll go back home to Paris and become an Em|jeror." 

But he was much too fond of blug- t<» stay at home in iieace. 

And so he went to Roosher, where he left his army freeze. 

And throuffh the snow he came back home an' staid there for a while. 

And gt>t sent to the Island in a thin^r they called Exile. 

But no— he wouldn't stay there thou^rh 'twas very nice and snu^r- 
He had a lot of fun there, but he didn't get no blufr. 
And so he rowed across to France once more to have a fig'ht. 
And Wellino'ton he licked him just completely out o' si^ht. 

.\nd I am (flad he got licked, because if he had won. 
There wouldn't been no rest for me — there'd be no rest for none ; 
For sure as fate when he got through with all his foreign fuss. 
He'd been a-comin' here an' shootin' canmm-balls at us. 

— Harper^ s Bazar. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS' PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 

CONDUCTED BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 

To this department the contributions of everyone interested In 
sound business methods in the printing: trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences In estimating: on work are especially invited, 
and all imiulrles in re8:ard to estimating: will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be Informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 
tions. 

Officers of Chicago Typothet/k.— A. A., Chicago, 
asks for the names of the officers of the local ty|x>theta;. 
President, R. R. Donnelley ; vice-presidents, Fred Barnard, 
A. R. Barnes ; secretary, Thomas Knapp ; treasurer, Franz 
Gindele ; executive committee, W. P. Dunn, Andrew 
McNally, W. D. Conkey, C. H. Blakely and Amos Pettibone. 
The New York Typothetai, in its pamphlet on ** Rules 
and Usag'es," suggests the following rates for composition 
of pages containing less than 1,000 ems : 

900 ems and over, 80 cents per 1,000 ems. 

800 ** ** ** 85 '* ** 

700 ** ** '* 90 ** ** ** ** 

600 ** ** ** 95 ** »* ** ** 

500 '* ** *' 100 ** ** ** *' 

As pages grow smaller in size the cost of making up per 

1,000 ems is necessarily greater, and this should be taken 

into consideration when figures are made. 

The **rush'* job with which the city printer must con- 
tend can be hurried without loss of time on the part of 
expensive office hands by attaching a red ticket to the job 
when it is turned in. Care should be taken that this red 
ticket does not become too familiar a sight, else "it loses its 
effectiveness, and the man who has made the promise will 
have to stand over the job until it is done just as he would if 
no red ticket were attached. Let it be understood all 
around that a red ticket means ** no delay," and that it is 
used with discretion and only on such jobs as require the 
promptest attention. 

The government recently invited bids for the construc- 
tion of the new temporary post office building at Chicago. 



There were fourteen bids and they ranged from $153,000 to 
$179,751. Thus it will be seen that the bids of the building 
contractors do not vary eight per cent from an average of 
the two extremes. A catalogue was recently contracted for 
in the same city on which there were eleven bids presented, 
ranging from $3,450 to $4,624. There would be no particular 
significance in these figures if this variation were excep- 
tional, but similar cases come to light every day and suggest 
the need of proper education on the subject of estimates. 

Printing a job from the original manuscript is always 
worth more than reprinting it. A great injustice is fre- 
quently done by the consumer who does not and cannot be 
made to understand this. What requires the most expert 
help in the house when first gotten up can often be dupli- 
cated by a cheap apprentice, and the two jobs when finished 
look just alike. A printer, explaining this to a fault-finding 
customer some time ago, used a very happy illustration, 
** My brother built a house which cost him $4,500," said he. 
** I am building one just like it and saving $600, because X 
am using his plans — the two houses will look just alike, 
but the duplicate will not cost as much as the original." 

A PRINTING house in this city which has kept a careful 
press record, taking a year during which they were excep- 
tionally busy, gives as the average daily impressions on 
two eighth Gordon presses 7,158 and 7,715 respectively, and 
on three quarto Gordon presses 5,113, 5,838 and 5,724 respec- 
tively. The work on the small presses included many long 
runs of envelopes, postal cards, tags, etc., which undoubt- 
edly brought up the average considerably. These figures 
are of little value except to show that the capacity of such 
presses is usually overestimated. In the same office the 
daily average of all except one of the cylinder presses was 
higher than the quarto Gordon presses, and one of the 
cylinders with a bed 24 by 30 even surpassed the highest 
average of the eighth Gordon presses. 

A SUBSCRIBER from Dallas, Texas, submits a sample of 
a seed catalogue gotten out by a lithographing house in that 
city. The cover is elaborate, printed in blue and gold, and 
is a fair job. But when a lithographer attempts letterpress 
work he makes a total failure of it. The inside of the cata- 
logue is wretched. Yet the printer who forwarded the 
sample complains that a larger price was paid for it than if 
it had been done by a printer, the presumption being that 
lithographing is better and worth more money than print- 
ing. A lithographed cover may be very desirable at times, 
but it is much safer for the parties ordering such work to 
give the entire contract to a printer than to a lithographer. 
A printer can appreciate good lithographing, but few lithog- 
raphers seem to be able to appreciate good printing. 

Ink is p»erhaps the most deceptive of all the items which 
enter into the cost of a job. Experts at figures often go 
sadly astray when the ink is estimated. In poster and 
label offices this feature of the work is reduced to an exact 
science, but the ordinary job printer cannot be too careful in 
computing the quantity of ink required on a job which calls 
for a large amount. One proprietor of a large plant says 
that he never trusts his own judgment in such a case, but 
always gets the estimate of the foreman of his pressroom 
and then doubles it, and frequently falls short then. A 
recent instance is one where a man who usually devotes 
himself to book and job work undertook to run a large lat>el 
requiring, as he thought, about ten pounds of yellow ink. 
As he sent for the seventh ten-pound can he wrote at the 
bottom of the order : ** Send the recipe so we can make the 
balance ourselves." 

A PRACTICAL way of keeping samples for reference is by 
attaching a finished copy of each job to the job ticket, and 
filing them by number. In case of blank books a single leaf 
will suffice. Tickets so arranged necessarily occupy a great 
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deal of room, but this method results in an immense saving 
of time in case jobs are duplicated. Moreover it furnishes 
a clue to many an item which comes up for dispute months 
after a job is completed. Some offices adopt the plan of 
printing- an impression of the form on the back of the job 
ticket instead of saving^ the sample. This answers for small 
jobs, but is of little value on larger work. A. K., of Oak- 
land, California, says : "To satisfactorily arrang-e samples 
of all jobs in a printing- office is a very complicated thing-, 
as they all differ more or less. I use a job tag-, date and 
number it, fill it out and print job on back of tag ; if job 
should be larger than tag, a sheet of the job is pasted on 
back of tag, and then tag is filed by number. Besides this 
I have scrap books for samples of finer work and a set of 
drawers for bulky samples." 

T. B. Bkown, of Topeka, Kansas, writes : "I would like 
to have your opinion as to a proper method of apportioning 
profits and losses to the several 
departments of a printing office 
on a single job. For example we 
^|XbIhH^^^ will sup{x>se a case : A submits 

^ ^^^^^^^^^k ^ 32-page catalogue to B to print. 

ii^l^^^^^l^^H He proposed to B that if he 

^^^^^^^^^^9^L would do for the same price 

^BWH^C^ ^^^E that C charged the year before, 

W^^IMiW ' ^^ ^^^ could have the job. No 

^^^^^^ . i itemized estimate was made, but 

a hasty examination of the copy 
convinced B that there w^as *good 
money ' in it. C's charge was 
$250 for 8,000 copies. Upon com- 
pletion of the job B found the cost to have been as follows, 
according to the job ticket : Composing room, $72.35 ; stock, 
$60.80; pressroom, $14.20; bindery, $14.90; total, $162.25; 
balance, $87.75. Now, by what process would you apportion 
the profits between the several departments ? " It is proper 
in a case of this kind to credit each department with the cost 
and the usual percentage of profit, just the same as if an 
estimate had been made. If there is a surplus the office or 
countingroom is entitled to the credit. In case one of the 
departments had made a distinct saving, the case would be 
different. For instance, if the pressman had found it possi- 
ble to run the form alongside of another on the same press, 
with the assistance of an extra feeder, the pressroom would 
still be entitled to credit for the 8,0(X) impressions at the reg- 
ular rate. The illustration is purely fanciful because it is 
not likely that a 32-page form could be worked in that 
way. In regard to the margin above cost allowed to the dif- 
ferent departments, that is a matter that each office must 
decide for itself. Generally speaking, it is not feasible to 
credit each department with the same percentage of profit. 
This percentage must be gauged for each department by its 
capacity, the condition of the market, the possibility of cur- 
tailing expenses in dull seasons, etc. The office or counting- 
room is entitled to the credit for anything in excess of the 
regular margin, since this extra profit is due to the shrewd- 
ness, diligence or extra effort of the man who takes the job. 




First Estimates. 



KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE TIMES. 

Barry & Son, job printers. West Alexander, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, in sending their subscription for Thk 
Inland Pkinter, say: **We have never been subscribers 
to your paper, but we have bought a good many copies when 
ordering type and material. We have always ordered the 
current number, and have found your publication so valua- 
ble that we concluded to become regular subscribers." Thk 
Inland Printkr is the most practical and the most com- 
plete informant that the modern printer can appeal to. Its 
** fee " is only $2 jier year. 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENQRAVING. 

BY M. WILLIS. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer refpard- 
inii: process engravinff will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and sugi^estions off engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be ffound a medium ffor the interchange off 
valuable hints and suggestions never beffore offfered to those in Interest. 

Text-Book iNSTwuenoN in Photo- Etch inc.— J. W. 
Shea, May's Landing, New Jersey, asks for information 
on photo-zinc etching. The information can be more readily 
and satisfactorily obtained without sacrificing our space, in 
some of the more practical text-books, ** Schraubstadter's,'* 
for instance, price $3. It may be ordered through this com- 
pany. After our correspondent has read and digested the 
instructions given in the book his inquiries on the various 
topics will be cheerfully answered by us. For us to attempt 
to describe the full theory and practice of photo-etching in 
these notes would require more space than can be spared. 

Rktouching Photo-Copiks for Half-Tonk Reproduc- 
tion. — *'C. M. T.," Indianapolis, Indiana, writes: **I 
would be gratified to have information of the best method 
of retouching photo-copies for half-tone reproductions — the 
best colors and how to mix same, to avoid the breaking of 
the wash upon the glaze of burnishing. Are the photos sub- 
jected to some treatment removing the glaze, or how is it 
overcome?" Answer,- A thin i>aste made of arrowroot 
applied to the surface will do away with the glaze or burnish 
of photograph. A great many different solutions or methods 
are used, but the above is preferable to any. It should be 
applied so as to leave no streaks or lumps. The colors used 
should be the "tone" or color of the print, and the parts 
** touched up " in keeping with the balance of print. Moist 
water colors are best and easiest to handle. 

Instruction in Copperplate Printing.- -A. B. C, 
Portland, Oregon, writes: ** What is the best way to bring 
very fine hair lines out distinctly in copperplate printing? 
Please state just how to go about the printing from begin- 
ning to end. I have just started this work ; have a press ; 
can engrave the plate and make a fair job of printing if 
engraving is not very light. What is the best thing to put 
over card when printing? Do you have to make ink thin dr 
not ? ** Answer, - See that the fine lines are properly filled 
with ink and the plate properly wiped. To describe the 
whole process as detailed would take more space than wx 
have at our disposal. Better engage the services of a prac- 
tical man for a time. Do not put anything over cards when 
printing. They have body enough to secure the proper 
impression ; the use of a backer or tympan - usually made 
of cardboard — on the roller is only necessary when printing 
on paper. The ink is used quite thick. 

Color Photography. — In the March number of 
Anthony's Photographic Bulletin we notice a comparison 
of methods as used by Professor Joly, of Dublin, and Mr. 
James W. McDonough, of Chicago. Both gentlemen seem 
to have accomplished much toward solving the problem of 
color photography by adopting the same line of procedure. 
Mr. McDonough was granted letters patent in 1892, while 
Professor Joly's patent was obtained twenty-one months 
later, or in December, 1894, a detailed account of the 
latter appearing in the American Journal of Photography, 
The similarity of methods employed by both gentlemen is 
striking, and goes far to show the narrow limit wherein sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained in this new branch of pho- 
tography. We give a synopsis of the process as taken from 
the patent records. A screen ruled very fine with the lines 
of color alternating, is placed in contact with an orthochro- 
matic dry plate, is exposed and developed by any^ of the 
well-known processes. The resulting negative of the object 
photographed will appear in black and white lines. From 
this negative a positive is made on glass or paper. If the 
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screen is then placed on the positive or print and moved 
until the lines in the positive and screen are in "register," 
the picture will appear in its original colors. Another way 
of accomplishing the same, is to take an ordinary bromide 
gelatin plate, moisten the surface to the point of tack, and 
while in this condition ground or pulverized glass of the 
three primary colors is applied to the surface, and the plate 
is then allowed to dry. Substances other than colored glass, 
such as shellac, gelatin, resin, etc., stained with aniline, 
may be used. This plate can be used for the positive. The 
working of this process is so simple that any operator with 
the aid of a ruled screen can reproduce nature to his heart's 
content. 



SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 

HV F. PENN. 

Tradk seeks the brave ^ faint heart scares away the 
birds of business. 

Advertising has helped many a man to get from an 
obscure side street to the best business corner. 

**Type Talk about Trade Papers" is the title Mr. 
A. W. Law, secretary-treasurer of the Monetary Times, of 
Toronto, Canada, gives to a persuasive circular recently 
issued by him pointing out the advantages of the old and 
steadfast Times. 

David Oliphant, printer, 178 Monroe street, Chicago, 
familiary known as **Dave," is an advertiser among adver- 
tisers. This is one way he has of scattering his crumbs 
upon the waters with a judicious hand and an anxious eye : 

COME 

TO THE 

GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETING 

HELD DAILY AT 12 M. 

IN willard hall -the temple. 

Comer Monroe and La Salle Streets. 
GOOD singing: good SPEAKING! 

*d This card is kindlj' furnished free by David 
Oliphant, Printer, 178 Monroe Street, adjoining 
Willard Hall. 

Therk is a hustling, rattling kind of advertising which 
has a peculiarity all its own. One feels as if they were 
being jostled by some over-vitalized friend whose pleasant 
hand-shake would speedily presage profitable trade. The 
style of A. W. Hayward*s advertising has this quality in a 
marked degree. I give his advance announcement as one 
specimen of his style. He is a Chicago man: 




variety, and should prove very convenient ujwn occasions 
where the services of an artist for original drawings cannot 
be obtained. 

There is a certain tone in advertising goods designed 
for the consumption of men only, which runs the entire 
length of the gamut from slightly risque to vulgarity and 
obscenity. Of the lower tone it is not necessary to speak, 
but I cannot refrain from asking some of my readers to 
share in the naive fun of the accompanying little scrap from 
the camera. He has ** Got a Bite,'* but which hand is pay- 
ing attention to it is left to the imagination of the spectator : 




Nelson Chesman & Co., whose ** Ad. Suggesters," pre- 
pared by James Hannerty, are doubtless familiar to readers 
of this paper, have issued another series of these sugges- 
tions. The drawings are well executed and in great 



Chicago has now an advertisers' club, which, though its 
life may be measured by weeks, is of vigorous growth and 
promises to have a long and prosperous career. The Adver- 
tisers' Club was formed on May 25 last at aformal meeting 
held for the purpose in the Times-Herald building. The 
membership consists of the advertising managers of most 
of the great firms of Chicago, and of the solicitors and 
advertising representatives of the several newspapers, etc. 
Among those in attendance at the meeting were : C. B. 
Currier, of Willoughby, Hill & Co.; Henry Curtin, the 
**Bell"; W. F. Durno, Daily Record ; John Lee Mahin, of 
J. Walter Thompson; W. H. Baker, of Schlesinger & 
Mayer ; Dudley Walker, Chicigo & Alton Railroad ; A. 
Anderson, the **Bee Hive"; George E. Baldwin, the ** Em- 
porium"; G. F. Ryan, Browning, King & Co.; W. M. Ful- 
ford, the R. J. Gunning Company ; J. T. Burgess, Fairbanks 
Company ; George L. Dyer, of Hart, Schaffner & Marx ; 
Julius Schneider, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; J. M. 
Edgerton, Copeland Medical Institute ; Charles F. Jones, of 
A. M. Rothschild & Co.; H. V. Allen, Evening Post; Sam 
Davis, the "Sterling"; E. B. Merrit, Times-Herald ; Frank 
Carruthers, Times-Herald ; Robert Ansly, Times-Herald ; 
Claude Seymour, the **Fair"; J. T. Page, the •* Grand"; 
D. H. Moore, Lord & Thomas; E. Page, of **Wooirs"; 
C. R. Nichols, Daily Record; C. S. Kirtland, John M. 
Smyth Company ; F. J. Asche, Daily Skandinaven ; P. A. 
Conne, the '*Hub"; C. C. Hopkins, Swift «& Co.; W. F. 
Powell, Mandel Brothers ; Louis Leubrie, Siegel, Cooper & 
Co.; H. C. Vreeland, Staats-Zeitung ; W. A. Hutchinson, 
Tribune ; A. Brown, Price Baking Powder Company. W. 
H. Baker, of Schlesinger & Mayer, presided, and C. B. 
Currier was elected secretary. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Mahin, Carruthers and Fulton, was appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws. A report forthwith 
was submitted providing for a president and secretary and 
for a social meeting of the club around a festive board on 
the first Monday of each month ; and it was further provided 
that the president and secretary should name a topic for 
discussion at each meeting and select a speaker to present 
it. W. H. Baker was elected permanent president and 
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C. B. Currier secretary, after which the meeting adjourned, 
and the members of the club were escorted on a tour of 
inspection through the Times-Herald building. The first of 
the regular club banquets was held at the Stamford Hotel 
on June 3, and was very successful. W. H. Baker was 
toastmaster, and short addresses were made by L. Leubrie, 
J. EMgerton, J. T. Burgess, J. L. Mahin and E. S. Wells, Jr. 
L. Leubrie was chosen to be toastmaster of the next ban- 
quet, the first Monday in July. 

One good plan in advertising as in everything else is 
worth a hundred poor ones. The thing is to have the 
ability to recognize a good plan when you see it. Experi- 
enced advertisers place the medium of circulars well down 
the list, but a well written and properly prepared circular 
is certainly a valuable means of publicity. I reproduce one 
of C. B. Cottrell & Sons' series of circulars, which comes 
very near to my idea of perfection. If any of my readers 
differ from me I shall be pleased to hear from them: 

THE PARABLE OF THE PRINTERS. 

There were, once upon a time, twelve printers, 
whoNe pressrooms were full of by-^ne machinery. 
And they started out to earn a livinfT. And six of 
these printers were wise ; and six were otherwise. 
Those that were wise took imins to provide them- 
selves with improved presses af^ainst the day when 
work should arrive. The others trusted to order their 
new presses when they were sure that the work was 
cominiT' By and by, as they waited, the work arrived. 
And those that were already equipped pot the work. 
And the others ifot only the experience. 

This story reads like a certain other story that has 
come down throuffh the centuries and been accepted 
by all men as the Truth. It is no less true here when 
it is applied to mere business success. 

There is a certain hour in every day when the care- 
ful navig-ator betakes himself to the brid^ of his 
steamer to find out, in local parlance, " where he is 
at." It is such an hour now for every printer. If he 
takes his reckoning- wisely he will find that the coun- 
try is just now emerging" fron% one of those periods of 
rest when it stops to take breath, preparatory to 
rushing- ahead with greater energ-y. All signs and 
all experience point to this as a fact. 

If this be true, it is of all periods preeminently the 
time for him to rehabilitate his pressroom. The 
apartment must be swept, dusted, and put in per- 
fect order for its new tenant, before the tenant can 
properly occupy it. This goes without saying-. It is 
the order of all nature ; it is the law of all trade. A 
hotel cannot get ifuests for its beds until it provides 
beds for its possible griests. So of a printer. The 
work will not come —cannot come — until the presses 
are there to do it. Will you get the presses ? 

To be successful in any undertaking it is necessary 
that a man should employ some forethoug-ht. And 
this has been rightly defined as the preparation for a 
thing- before it arrives. Prepare today for the large 
orders whkh an increasing- business activity is 
already bringinjf forward. 

Our address is 

C. B. CoTTKELL A Sons Co., 
Times Building-, 41 Park Row, New York. 
297 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111.: 

D. H. Champlin, Western Manaifer. 



COPYRIQHT IN FRANCE. 

The correctional tribunal of Besan^on has just delivered 
judgment concerning the right to reproduce copyright pho- 
tographs of views in France, by both the author of an album 
who incorporated the copyrighted views in his work and the 
printer who did the work. The latter has appealed the case 
on the ground that it is unreasonable to expect a printer to 
demand proof of persons who furnish their own electrotypes 
that they are the legitimate owners of the copyright of the 
source from which the plates were derived, and there being 
no way by which a printer to whom the plates are furnished 
can determine whether the original views of public places 
are copyright pictures by another person or not. 



PRINTINQ PRESSMEN CONVENE — THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION HOLD A LARGELY ATTENDED 
MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 

THE seventh annual convention of the International 
Printing Pressmen's Union of North America, which 
met in the Select Council Chamber, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Tuesday, June 18, and continued its 
sessions until Saturday, June 22, was well attended and 
one of the most harmonious and business-like meetings 
ever held by the organization. 

Representatives from all parts of the United States and 
Canada commenced to arrive in the Quaker City on Monday, 
June 17, and the Windsor House, on Filbert street, near 
Twelfth, where the delegates quartered, presented an ani- 
mated scene as the various delegations arrived. About one 
hundred representatives of the Adams and Cylinder Press 
Printer's Association, of New York, arrived at the Broad 
street station of the Pennsylvania Railroad at half- past eig'ht 
o'clock Monday evening, and were met by the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Union, comprising the following 
members: D. T. Sheehan, chairman; C. W. Miller, L. F. 
Gibbons, J. W. Conner, John Shone, Charles Gamewell, 
Charles L. Smith, Thomas A. Collins, John M. Gleeson, 
J. W. Norman, Edward Downes, Charles J. Lynch, Martin 
Bowes, Con. H. Scout and Charles S. Griffith. Preceded by 
the committee, the New York union, with their band, j)araded 
down Chestnut and up Market street, amid a magnificent 
display of fireworks, halting to serenade the prominent 
newspaper offices along the route. An informal reception to 
the delegates and guests from the New York orgcinization 
followed at the Windsor House. 

FIRST DAY'S SESSION. 

The opening session of the convention was held Tuesday 
morning. D. T. Sheehan, chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements and treasurer of Philadelphia Union, No. 4, 
called the delegates to order, and introduced Select Council- 
man Charles L. Brown, who made a short address of wel- 
come, and in behalf of Mayor Charles F. Warwick, extended 
the freedom of Philadelphia. President Thomas A. Collins, 
of the Philadelphia Union, followed with timely and cordial 
remarks, and Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, pres- 
ident of the International Union, then opened the order of 
business by announcing the Committee on Credentials. 
After a brief recess the list of delegates having vouchers 
to act as representatives was read : 

Washington — E. A. Baulsir. 

Detroit — John Harrison. 

Chicag-o — Frank Beck, George A. Smith. 

Philadelphia — George H. Stultz, Charles W. Miller. 

Ottawa — George Frazer. 

St. Louis — Henry J. Klein. 

Milwaukee — James A. Archer. 

Cincinnati — J. L. Birmingham. 

Lexington — Arthur Wilson. 

San Francisco — Charles H. Long. 

Buffalo — John C. Herman. 

Omaha — James M. Kean. 

Nashville — Jesse Johnson. 

Akron — William Pomeroy, E. A. Trops. 

New York — Benjamin Thompson, John F. McCormick, 
William J. Kelly, Frank J. Biemer. 

Cleveland — John H. Gallagher. 

Little Rock — W. B. Potts. 

Sacramento — J. L. Haverlan. 

Columbus — William A. Zook. 

Pittsburgh — Thomas A. Donahoe. 

Boston— Joseph W. Whall. 

Denver — Thomas Carroll. 

The names of seven others were read who did not have 
the necessary credentials. 
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President Galoskowsky announced his usual committees, 
and Jesse Johnson, of Nashville, presented a resolution that 
no one be admitted to the sessions of the convention except- 
ing- reg-ularly accredited delegates and members of unions 
in good standing, subordinate to the International Printing 
Pressmen's Union of North America. The motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Johnson also offered a number of amendments to the 
by-laws, which were referred to committee. 

The annual reports of the president and other officers of 
the international organization were presented, and from 
these it was ascertained that the membership of the body 
comprises one thousand eight hundred and forty-five press- 
men and five hundred and forty feeders, while the receipts 
have nearly been sufficient to meet all expenditures, includ- 
ing the support given ** strikes," and the official publication 
of the union, the American Pressman^ has been financially 
profitable. The several statements were larg-ely devoted to 
specific details of the difficulties that have prevailed between 
the International Typographical Union and the International 
Printing Pressmen's Union. 

The story of the difficulty between the two bodies is sub- 
stantially as annexed. Previous to the formation of the 
Union of Pressmen, as now org-anized, the printing press- 
men's unions were under the jurisdiction of the Typograph- 
ical Union, which, it is stated, took upon itself the right to 
control all branches of the printing industry. Dissatisfac- 
tion arose, and about six years since the larger number of 
pressmen seceded from the Typographical Union, and 
organized what has since been named and styled the 
International Printing Pressmen's Union of North America. 
This body comprises forty-eight local unions, but the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the Typographical Union yet holds 
jurisdiction over twenty local unions, and, in case of strikes 
and otherwise, it is claimed that one combats the other. 
Efforts have been made to adjust the differences, but the plans 
have always proved futile. Committees were appointed from 
each body for conference, and the pressmen's representatives 
in this matter submitted their report at the afternoon's meet- 
ing as to results reached, but as the session was held 
behind closed doors the character of the report was not 
made public. 

The latter portion of Tuesday afternoon was devoted by 
the deleg"ates to an inspection of the publication plant of the 
Ladies' Home Journal^ at Fourth and Arch streets. They 
were received by Editor Edward Bok, General Manager 
A. H. Siegfried and Superintendent of the Pressroom H. B. 
Elkins, and shown through all departments of the establish- 
ment. There were numerous expressions of deep and 
merited admiration over the many improved and splendid 
facilities to be witnessed in that complete and finely 
arranged publishing house. 

The pressmen's representatives were then photographed 
in a group, and ended the day with a visit to the office of 
Joseph Bambach, 31 South Sixth street. 

[To be coHttHued.) 



SIMPLIFICATION OF TELEGRAPHY. 

Under the authority of the Director-General of Mails 
and Telegraphs, an office for the simplification of inter- 
national telegraphy has been opened in Paris. It will sub- 
mit, for the use of the public, a code organized from the 
principal languages, in which a single word will stand for 
a whole sentence. Correspondents will be installed in the 
principal cities of each country who will translate the dis- 
patches, by means of the private key, into the language 
required by the receiver, at a price that will be much below 
the cost of sending the telegram in its full form, and it is 
also hoped to avoid the trouble experienced by the use of 
numerous codes. — Bulletin de VImprimerie, 



A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN BLANK-BOOK 
MAKING. 

DESPITE the fact that the World's Fair diplomas and 
medals still remain out of the possession of those who 
earned them, the merits of the exhibit by The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, of 212-214 Monroe street, Chicagfo, 
who were given the highest award and medal (not yet 
delivered) at the World's Columbian Exposition, continues 
to direct to them the more important blank- book making 
contracts in the West, as well as large contracts in other 
lines of bookmaking and printing. One of the most recent 
accomplishments of the establishment has been received with 
more than ordinary satisfaction by the pleased customer — 
the Chicag-o Tribune Company. This is what the Tribune 
has to say, while Superintendent Sam R. Carter and Fore- 
man Tony Faifer strive to hide their blushes: 

ACHIEVEMENT IN BLANK BOOK MAKING. 

MARVELS OF THE BINDERS* ART MADE FOR USE 

IN ''the tribune** office. 

The Henry O. Shepard Company has just com- 
pleted for the use of the Tribune six blank books 
which are marvels in their way. These books contain 
528 pounds of Scotch linen ledjjer paper. They com- 
prise two advertising' ledgers, two newsdealers* 
ledgers, one voucher ledg^er, and one general ledger. 
The first four are the largest books of the kind ever 
made. They are double royal in size, with 750 leaves, 
or 1,500 pages each. These leaves are bent by a 
s|)ecial process so that each leaf lies perfectly flat, 
presenting- a surface nineteen by twenty-four inches. 
Each of these gigantic books contains a ream and a 
half of paper and weighs 102 imunds. 

The paper is buflf in color and is ruled according* 
to forms especially made for the Tribune. They are 
bound in extra russia backs and provided with the 
usual duck jackets. Tony Faifer, foreman of the 
bookbinding department, is particularly proud of 
these books, as he says they are much larger and 
much finer in every way than the books on which the 
company was awarded the only highest award and 
medal for blank books at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Some idea of the magnitude of these 
books may be gathered from the fact that it took 
three weeks of hard work to make them up, and that 
is considered remarkably quick work. The printing 
and ruling were so carefully done and scrutinized that 
not the slightest defect can be found in the 7,000 
pages comprised in these huge books. 

They are unquestionably the finest ledgers ever 
made in the world, and constitute a veritable achieve- 
ment in the art of bookmaking. They will be on 
exhibition for a day or two at the company's office, 
and then ro into active use in the Tribune countingr 
room. 

THE CALENDOLI COMPOSING MACHINE. 

V Imprimerie gives a description of a new typesetting 
machine invented by a Dominican monk, P^re Calendoli, a 
native of Sicily, which it thinks will work a great revolu- 
tion in the printing world. The machine consists of two 
distinct sets of apparatus, -the one — a keyboard containing 
a number of buttons each representing a letter of the alpha- 
bet, after the manner of a typewriter ; the other part resem- 
bles a harp, the strings of which are replaced by hollow 
tubes each containing one letter of the alphabet. At the 
base of each tube is a kind of lock which allows but one 
letter to escape at a time into a groove down which they slide 
and arrange themselves in order as the keys are struck. 
The keyboard is repeated several times and is so arranged 
that all the letters of a word of ten letters or less can be 
struck at once, the letters being liberated from their tubes 
as the fingers are lifted, and the inventor claims that 50,000 
letters per hour can be easily set. Corrections can also 
easily be made. The type used is cast specially for the 
machine and is melted up instead of being distributed. 
The most ingenious part of the invention is the manner in 
which an operator with one keyboard can run any number 
of machines and produce duplicates of the same article. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or In part with the art off printing and the 
Industries associated therewith. While space will be given ffor expres- 
sions off opinion on books or papers off general Interest which may be 
submitted ffor that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column Is Intended in the main ffor reviews off technical pub- 
lications. The address off publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be Inclosed in all publications sent ffor review. 

Kohn's Color Guide, for printers, lithographers, photo 
and wood engravers, artists and schools, constructed and 
copyrig-hted by A. Kohn, N. E. corner Seventh and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been received. 
A large variety of shades and colors are given in two charts 
with appropriate explanatory text. 

We acknowledge receipt of a copy of John Haddon & 
Co's "Printer's, Bookbinder's, Stationer's and Newspaper 
Proprietor's Diary and Almanac for 1895," published by 
the above firm at Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Lon- 
don, England. The work is a very complete one, and 
besides containing the diary and almanac, has an appen- 
dix of special and exclusive information for the trade. 

Parts 13 and 14 of Bancroft's superb ** Book of the 
Fair " have been received. Despite the immense number of 
pictures of the Fair and of descriptive articles regarding it, 
this history must rank as the only satisfactory history and 
memorial of that great undertaking. The beauty of the 
illustrations and the interest of the descriptive texts are 
sustained by rare mechanical excellence in composition and 
presswork. 

The Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, with characteristic enterprise, have issued a map 
showing the city of Holyoke, clearly locating the different 
paper mills and other establishments situated in that town, 
and containing other information of interest to those having 
dealings with firms located there. The map is printed upon 
Magna Charta bond paper, and is one of the best advertise- 
ments this mill has ever got out. 

A VERY convenient and useful little booklet has recently 
been issued by Mr. O. A. Dearing, of Portland, Oregon, 
entitled ** Publishing for Profit." It describes briefly and 
comprehensively how to arrange the mechanical department 
of a newspaper printing office and gives many illustrations. 
There can be little doubt that a careful perusal of this little 
book before arranging a plant by preventing mistakes 
would save hundreds of dollars in a year's time. Its price 
is 25 cents. It may be ordered through The Inland Printer 
Company. 

Messrs. MacMillan & Co., New York, have furnished 
us with a copy of "Alphabets — A Handbook of Lettering 
with Historical, Critical and Practical Descriptions," by 
Edward F. Strange, a profusely illustrated volume of some 
three hundred pages tastefully bound in green cloth with 
gilt lettering, and printed in large, clear type, with a well 
arranged title-page in black and red. We shall speak of 
this title-page further on. The book forms an outline 
history of the alphabet from the time when letters were to a 
large extent pictorial, down to the present forms. The first 
fifty pages are taken up with the forms of letters as written 
and before the invention of printing. Mr. Strange does not 
enter into a discussion of the various theories of the evolu- 
tion of letters, but simply states ** that modern paleologists 
have practically agreed that our modern letters for the 
most part find their origin in the conventions promulgated 
for their own convenience by the Egyptian priests (the 
* Hieratic ' script) ; and successively develop through the 
Phoenician, and dialectical varieties of Greek toward the 
Euboean form, which latter, being transplanted into Sicily 
and Italy by colonies from Chalcis, became the immediate 



parent of the Roman letters, and practically remains with 
us to this day." Turning from the chapters on "Roman 
Lettering and its Derivatives" and letters of **The Middle 
Ages" Mr. Strange shows in the chapter devoted to **The 
Beginning of Printed Letters" that since the second half of 
the fifteenth century the nature of type has undergone no 
intrinsic change, the introduction of modern machinery in 
typecasting being the only movement. Without attempting 
to name the inventor of printing, in this chapter Gutenberg, 
Schoeffer, Jenson, and Ratdolt and their work are briefly 
mentioned. Of Ratdolt it is said that with Pictor of Augs- 
berg (Ratdolt's birthplace) and Loslein of Langencen he 
produced at Venice, between 1476 and 1486, one of the most 
magnificent typographical series in the annals of the craft. 
Passing over the work of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to that of the nineteenth we find that 
the history of lettering in the early days of the nineteenth 
is soon told, being mainly a record of some of the great 
typefoundries which still flourish. During the last few 
years, however, evidences of an improvement in taste have 
been manifest. American founders have produced some 
remarkable series of printing types, many of which are 
based on old forms. Mr. Strange thinks the most notable 
event in the history of modern typography has been the 
foundation and development of the Kelmscott Press by 
William Morris. The Inland Printer has shown some of 
the work of the Kelmscott press in previous issues. Per- 
haps of all the excellent things in the book that chapter 
devoted to the "placing of letters" is the most interesting 
and instructive. That more space has not been given to this 
important subject by one so eminently fitted to write of type 
faces and design in its relation thereto is sincerely regret- 
ted. The statement that there have been few title-pages as 
good as those of the fifteenth century will probably surprise 
some of the readers of The Inland Printer, but an expe- 
rience of over four hundred years in the designing of title- 
pages and the selection of type for them has shown that 
there have been fashions in this as in other things. The 
book is one most desirable for every decorative artist or 
printer. Its price is $2.75. 



CHICAQO NOTES. 



The Corbitt & Skidmore Company, printers, 21 Plymouth 
place, have been succeeded by Corbitt & Burnham, incorpo- 
rated. 

Mr. W. S. Timblin is among the first of the candidates 
for the presidency of Chicago Typographical Uuion, No. 16. 
The election will be held on the last Wednesday in July. 

I. R. Henri, artist and designer, whose cover design for 
the April Inland Printer will be remembered by our 
readers, has issued an attractively designed blotter-card 
announcement of his studio location at room 2, 88 West 
Jackson street, telephone Main 4173. 

Mr. George H. Hess, Jr., has been appointed western 
manager for E. C. Fuller & Co., dealers in machinery for 
bookbinders and printers, and will have full charge of the 
western business of this concern, with office at their old 
location, 345 Dearborn street. Mr. Fuller proposes to spend 
a good share of his time in New York city, but in doing this 
leaves the business in Chicago in good hands. 

On Wednesday, June 19, the dead body of L. A. Gibbs, a 
proofreader on the Chicago Daily News, was found lying on 
the grass in Forest Home cemetery. He had committed 
suicide near his wife's grave. Mrs. Gibbs died Thanksgiv- 
ing day, 1893. Last month Mr. Gibbs took his two children 
to Ralph, Iowa, his former home, and when he returned he 
left them there. He went at once to the home of Solomon 
Forrest, in Austin. Sunday, June 9, he appeared to be 
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exceptionally down-hearted, and complained of feeling- sick. 
He left the house in the afternoon and did not return. It is 
thoug-ht that he killed himself the next day. Mr. Gibbs was 
forty- live years old. 

The Crescent Typefoundry, 358 Dearborn street, is one 
of Chicago's newest candidates for favor. Mr. R. E. Wil- 
kinson is president, and C. E. Roleau, secretary and treas- 
urer. They have purchased the plant of the National Type- 
foundry and will manufacture all the faces made by that 
company, besides adding new things from time to time. All 
type will be cast ** standard line.'* The machinery for cut- 
ting dies and casting is of the latest make. The Iroquois 
series and other faces can now be supplied promptly. 

Mr. Herman C. Lammers, secretary of the Binner 
Engraving Company, has left for a six months' trip abroad 
in the interest of an advertising- plan which is being 
carried out by his house and one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country. He proposes to visit the principal 
cities on the continent, making sketches for the work in 
hand, and during his absence expects to make a number 
of things which The Inland Printer will probably show 
in its pag-es. 

We are requested to editorially notice the new monthly 
paper, the Electrical Journal^ just started by our well- 
known fellow-townsman and city electrician, John P. Bar- 
rett, better known as ** the old man." And right royally do 
we extend the publisher's hand of g-ood fellowship, and 
welcome to our select membership one who brings with him 
the prestige as a scientist and the fame as an author that 
surrounds the ex-chief of the Department of Electricity of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. For who so valiant in 
standing out for the rights of the common people, so cour- 
ageous in exterminating that dread disease known as 
"moral strabismus, superinduced by the presence of the 
bacilla of acquisitiveness," so progressive and enterprising 
in giving to the world a repjort of the wonders that science 
had gathered within the walls of her temple at Jackson 
Park ? And that the same enterprise and the same generous 
spirit influences his actions today is clearly to be discerned 
by a glance through the sixteen pages of advertising that 
appear in this first number. How many of our publishers 
would have had the kindness of heart to have made a free 
present of sixteen pages of advertising to the readers in 
order that there might be something in their journal that 
would be worth looking at? 

The frontispiece to the present issue of The Inland 
Printer shows the portrait of a Chicagoan who without 
the training which is considered necessary to successfully 
conduct a great newspaper, by his native aptitude, has 
shown that he ranks at the front with the successful news- 
paper makers of the present day. The editorial by Mr. 
H. W. Kohlsaat in his paper of June 10 is so characteristic 
of him that we reproduce it : 

MR. kohlsaat to THE PUBLIC. 

When the Times-Herald came into the hands of its present owner and 
was changed from a democratic journal to an independent newspaper, there 
was much interest and speculation on the part of the public and of the press 
as to the result of the experiment. The success of that experiment is now 
undisputed in any well informed quarter, but every day inquiries come as to 
the measure of that success. 

Recognizing- the exceptional circumstances and the kindly interest of 
these inquiries, I have no hesitation in gratifying a curiosity so natural by a 
frank statement of the facts, feeling sure that this dei)arture from the con- 
ventional business reticence in such matters will not be misunderstood by 
readers of the Times-Herald, 

The circulation of the Times-Herald on the 7th of April, 1895, the Sun- 
day of the last week of the paper under the former ownership and policy, was 
130,041. The circulation yesterday was 135,145, showing a net increase of 
5,104 under the changed conditions of proprietorship and policy. 

So much for answer to the immediate question, but it is pertinent and 
interesting to note the growth of the paper during the last year in business 
and in popular acceptability to readers and to advertisers. 



On the 10th of June, 1894, the circulation of the Times-Herald was 
103,136, and the number of columns of displayed advertising in the issue of 
that day was fifty-six. On the 9th of June, 1895, the circulation had 
increased, as shown above, to 135,145, and the displayed advertising amounted 
to eighty-one columns. In other words, the circulation increased in the year 
32,009, and the increase in advertisements was 45 ijer cent. 

I submit this plain statement of facts and figures without comment 
beyond the assurance that it will be my effort to maintain the high standard 
whkh the Times-Herald had attained under the able administration of 
Mr. James W. Scott, and to justify public confidence by keeping this journal 
second to none in honesty, ability and enterprise. 

H. H. Kohlsaat. 



REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

From the Daily News Job Office, Batavia, New York, a few samples of 
very neat job printing, the work of A. Roland Andrews. 

From John M. Rogers, Wilmington, Delaware, a booklet containing half- 
tone "snap shots "at Cape May. It is finely printed in colored inks on 
heavy enameled stock. 

From the office of the Patriot,, Carrolton, Illinois, a handsome little pro- 
gramme of the Carrollton High School commencement exercises, printed in 
a very neat and delicate style. 

Neat circular and envelojie in two colors, by Frederick Sleaster, compos- 
itor, and John Ray, pressman, with the Brandon Printing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Both composition and presswork are good. 

A NEATLY printed and embossed card from the Bryant Press, Toronto, 
Canada. Printed in blue and copper bronze, with the word " Cigars " not 
printed, but simply raised by embossing, the effect being good. 

A FEW samples of general jobwork from Marcus D. Hoemer, with the 
Harrisburg Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. All are good 
samples of display composition, the cover page of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution being specially worthy of mention. 

From the Advertiser Printing House, Newark, New Jersey : Programme 
of twelfth annual benefit of Newark Lodge, No. 21, B. P. O. Elks ; twenty- 
four pages, 7 by 10, oblong. The composition is fairly u-ell displayed, the 
stock is good, but the presswork is so bad that the result is a very jwor job. 

A number of samples of commercial work, plain and in cok)rs, from the 
Chronicle Print, Warren, Ohio, give evidence that both artistic compositors 
and pressmen are employed in that establishment. The bonds, certificates, 
and the hanger of the Leffingwell Quartette Club are excellent specimens of 
artistic work. 

We have received from one of our friends at the Antipodes a sample of 
artistk display which is very neatly executed. The design and composition 
are both excellent, the principal features of the circular being well brought 
out. It is the work of C. S. Farren, with H. E. Pratten & Co., Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

From Rollo A. Moote, with the Marlette Leader^ Marlette, Michigan : 
Some very fair specimens of general commercial work, the comiiosition and 
presswork on which compare favorably with much that comes from more 
pretentious quarters. The programme of the Daughters of Rcbekah ban- 
quet is a neat production in tvit) colors. 

From Fraley*s Eagle Printing House, Elmira, New York : Twelve-iwge 
programme in red and blue, with cover in red, blue and gold. The cover is 
an admirable piece of work, but the presswork on the remainder is poor, 
being very much out of register, which is the more apparent as a rule border 
surrounds each page. The work lacks finish. 

Premium list of the eleventh annual Jackson County Fair — a book of 
180 pages, 45i by 7 inches, printed by Grant &. Griffin, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Composition, especially on the displayed advertisements, is good ; press- 
work might be improved upon, color running very uneven in [)arts, while 
impression on many of the pages is far too heavy. 

"By Woodland and Sba " is the title of a handsome souvenir book- 
let — a poetical description of Hyannis, Massachusetts, and vicinity, illus- 
trated with good half-tone engravings. The composition and presswork are 
both excellent, and the cover is neatly engraved and embossed. It is issued 
by the Souvenir Publishing Company, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

A neat booklet of eight pages and cover is issued by the .SV/«, Quarry- 
ville, Pennsylvania. It treats upon the subjects of artistic printing and 
advertising, and is a very neat sample of the typographic art. We quote a 
gem from the last page: " Advertising is the rudder that steers the great 
business ships safely through the breakers into the haven of i)ro8i)erity." 

Samples of general commercial work from the office of the Benzie Ban- 
ner,, Benzonia, Michigan, the work of Eugene Case, who is also editor of the 
Banner. The composition is neatly displayed, and the presswork is fairly 
good, though it might be improved upon in some instances. The samples of 
color work — cards and prk» list — show an artistic conception of arrange- 
ment and harmony of coloring. 

A COLLECTION of advertising designs arranged In pamphlet form has 
been issued by the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, under the title of 
" Modernized Advertising." The designs were taken from the usual run of 
work made for the magazines and periodicals, and all are strong and up-to- 
date, especially those prepared for the Pabst Company. The advertisement 
set nowadays* without a cut is liable to get lost in the mass of others apiiear- 
ing, and to gain even more prominence it is necessary sometimes to dej^end 
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entirely on an engraved advertisement. The pamphlet shows that this 
firm can handle advertising" work success fully. 

Arthur E. Vogel, Doufflas street, Manchester, New Uami)Rhire, sends 
a business card and bill-head for review. The latter is a neat piece of work 
and colors well chosen, but the card is too gaudy to suit our idea of tasteful- 
ness. Six a)lors — three of them intended for tints but manj' degrees too 
strong — are too many to use on one small business card. Three colors, at 
most, should be enough. The composition is well done. 

A. L. Stonkcyi'IIEK, 1011 Howard street, Omaha, Nebraska, forwards 
four designs for blotters, each of which, apart from its tyixjgraphical excel- 
lence, is a unique advertisement. He is evidently a genius in preparing 
attractive advertisements, and the blotters evidently pay for themselves, 
for he informs us that he " would have whole stacks of time on his hands to 
put on the blotters if he did not print the blotters." The com|)osition and 
presswork are first class. 

\Vk are in receipt of No.O, Vol. II, of the Anderson Ifigh School jOMrna/^ 
being the " Commencement Number of the Class of 18^)5.'' It consists of 
eightj'-four pag^es and ajver, 8 by 10'/4 inches, printed on heavy enameled 
stfick, and freely illustrated with half-tone jwrtraits of the officials of the 
school and the participants in the exercises. The printing was done by the 
Brandon-Benham Printing Company, of Anderson, Indiana, and is an 
excellent example of fine book work. 

From the Pantagraph Printing" & Stationery Company: Souvenir pro- 
gramme of the twenty-ninth annual encampment of the G. A. R. at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. It consists of thirty-two pages and cover, 7 by 9 inches, 
excellently printed on heavy enameled stock. The half-tone illustrations are 
many, the frontispiece being a portrait of (Jen. W. T. Sherman, with illus- 
trations of three of the principal events in his career during the war. The 
work is up to the high averag-e for which this house is so well known. 

Thk Michig'an Press Association has issued an official account of its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, and of its ** Invasion of 
Canada and March to the Sea, with the attending* incidents of its peaceful 
and pleasurable mission." It is a Ixwk of seventy-two pages, 7 b^' 10 inches, 
oblong", finely printed on g"»iod enameled stock, with handsome embossed 
monog-ram in gold on front cover. The descriptive portion of the work is 
well written by various members of the association, and the printing is the 
work of the Hudson Gazette^ Hudson, Michigan. The composition and 
advertisement display are good, and the presswork excellent, but a black or 
photo-brown ink would l(x>k better on the half-tone illustrations than the 
green and red in which they are printed. 

B. G. Burrows, 207 Market street, Camden, New Jersey, is one of the 
prog-ressive printers of the day, and has adopted as his trade-mark a winged 
wheel — the emblem of progress. Some samples of printing submitted by 
him are well displayed and nicely printed, and an advertising card of his 
own sets forth the following 

"PRINTER'S LEXICON. 

"An A.mateur is one who never learned the business, but simply 
* picked it up.' Siome people seem to prefer him. 

" Old Fogy.— One who has done learning — thinks no more progre,ss can 
be made, but works just as he was taught forty years ago. 

" The Progressive Man is the one live people prefer — one who keeps 
abreast of the times — who knows what good work is and how to do it. 
Such WE pretend to be." 

We have receivtid fnmi the Engraver and Printer Company, of Bttston, 
a handsomely gotten-up catalogue entitled "Modem Illustration." There 
are some fifty -eight pages of process engravings, head and tail pieces, illu.s- 
trations for a large variety of subjects, initial letters, etc., with a de,signed 
cover in two colors. Frequently in setting up an advertisement, a circular, a 
catalog'ue, when the work is well in hand, the desirability of a head-band, 
tail-piece or initial letter is evident. There are often reasons for not having 
a s|)ecial design made. In such a ca.se this catalog'ue solves the problem b^' 
oflFering a selection of blocks in every way desirable. The catalogiie is a 
very creditable piece of work, and is gotten out with the same care as to 
details which characterizes all the work of the Eng^raver and Printer Com- 
I)any. 

The Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Comiiany, Chicago, 
have furnished us with some specimen sheets of half-tone three-color work 
done. on one of their No. 1 flat-bed two-revolution presses, size 39 by 53. To 
obtain the beautiful effects shown from the three primary colors, yellow, red 
and blue, it is evident that the very closest reg-ister, the most rigid impres- 
sion and continuously even distribution are required. The two-revolution 
presses of the Miehle pattern are claimed by the makers to do as fine color- 
work as any stop-cylinder made, and at a speed that is marvelous. These 
specimen sheets are fine examples of color printjng^, and the realistic effects 
obtained of articles made direct from the objects themselves prove that the 
Columbian Engraving & Elect roty ping- Company, Chicago, know how to 
produce these plates, and run them when they have the rig^ht inks and the 
right presses. 

The Historical Edition of the Columbia (Mo.) Herald^ i.ssued on the 
occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, is a handsomely printed well-bound 
book of 104 pages, 11 by 14 inches, oblong. It g-ives an account of the estab- 
lishment and progress of the Herald for the past quarter of a century, with 
a description of the building now owned and occupied by that paiier, and its 
facilities for turning" out the large amount of work now accomplished by the 
concern. It also contains the history of Boone county and its progress, with 



biographies of those most nearly concerned therewith. The description of 
Columbia College, its faculty and classes, is very complete. The b<w>k is a 
work of art as well as a history, being printed on fine quality enameled stock, 
each pag« having a red rule border, and freely illustrated with half-tone 
illustrations of buildings, places of interest and jwrtraits of prominent per- 
sons and business men and their families. The work is i.ssued from the press 
of E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mis.souri, the compositors and pressmen of 
which establishment are deserving of praise for their excellent work, 

Robert T. Sloss, A.B., proprietor of the Press of the Clas.siciil 
School, Milford, Delaware, forwards a package of thecla.ssof work printed 
at his establishment. The general style of the work is Old English, old 
style tyi>e and antique ornaments being used exclusively. The stock used 
for book and pamphlet work is of the roug"h-finished, hand-made description. 
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Pamphlets are printed with wide marg-ins and untrimmed edges. The 
work is excellent, and the accompanying rejjroduction of a letter-head will 
g"ive an idea of the general character of the displayed work. In the original 
the initial T and the ornaments are printed in red, balance in black. 



PROCESS CUTS WITHOUT THE CAMERA. 

For those who desire a cheap and ready means of mak- 
ing- cuts, a method recently devised by Mr. W. S. Phillips, 
of Seattle, Washington, will be found to have points of 
merit. The proc- 
e s s h a s been 
patented by Mr. 
Phillips. Space 
does not permit 
of a detailed de- 
scription of the 
method. In brief, 
the main feature - - - . -*^^_ 

is the prepara- ' ^ 

tion of a stripping- film, which when placed upon a g-lass 
will be sufficiently friable to permit of a drawing" in line 
being- cut throug-h upon it, and upon the film being trans- 
ferred to metal, etching- may be proceeded with, the camera 
being thus disjiensed with. The accompanying- sketches are 








ii_:.^rX-=- 




specimens of Mr. Phillips' production by his invention. 
We hope to g-ive further details in our next issue. For 
particulars address W. S. Phillips, No. 175 Fifth avenue, 
Chicag-o. 

The American Pressman for June, the convention num- 
ber, appears in a handsome lithog-raphed cover. The inter- 
est of its contents continues to g-row from month to month 
under its present able manag-ement. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

L'Imprimerie says the apprenticeship of a pressman is a 
serious matter in England, as none are admitted to the 
ranks of machinemen until they have ** served their time** 
and have given satisfactory proof of their capacity to fill the 
l>osition. 

The international exposition of Bordeaux will be open 
from May to November. Classes 12 to 28 of Liberal Arts 
comprise books, printing, paper manufactures, binding, 
office material, designs, photography and their derivatives 
in connection with printing. 

At the annual meeting of the Typothetae, of Troy, New 
York, held June 17, the following officers were elected : 
J. W. Smith, president ; Alex Meekin, vice-president ; E. H. 
Lisk, secretary ; T. J. Hurley, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee— E. H. Foster, W. V. N. Stowell, S. M. Stone. 
Delegates to convention — E. H. Foster, E. H. Lisk, J. W. 
Smith. Alternates — T. J. Hurley, Alex Meekin, W. V. N. 
Stowell. 

Under the heading ** New Typographical Inventions and 
Machines," V Imprimcrie gives a description of a new 
rotary machine for printing several colors from a roll, 
recently made by Marinoni, of Paris. On these presses, 
which are constructed specially for chromo-lithography, 
the various colors are printed at one impression, the paper 
going from one cylinder to another with mathematical exact- 
ness, giving a perfect register and great rapidity of execu- 
tion. 

An international exhibition of lithography will be 
opened in Paris qn the 1st of September next to celebrate the 
centenary of the invention of lithography, under the auspices 
of the French society of lithograph artists. All ideas of 
profit will be banished by the promoters of the exhibition, 
and the entire entrance fees will be used to purchase gold 
and silver medals for the exhibitors of exceptional merit. A 
lithographed journal illustrated by designs of the best 
artists of the profession will be issued in connection with 
the exhibition. 

An effort is being made in Belgium to form a society 
under the name of the ** Conf rater nit^e Beige,*' to raise the 
price of newspaper advertising. Among the reasons given 
of the necessity of such a society is mentioned the fact that 
in that country are 1,100 pr inter ies and 800 papers, and 
advertisements six inches deep, single column, are taken as 
low as 15 francs ($3) a year, or 6 cents per insertion, not 
counting the subscription to the paper, which is furnished 
free. In addition to this the printer is obliged to take choc- 
olate, wine, oil, etc., from his patrons in remuneration for 
his work. 

A COR rp:s PON DENT signing himself ** An Old-Timer," 
writing from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, says: '*The type- 
setting machines haven't struck this city yet, but I under- 
stand they will soon. A city of nearly 40,000, with four 
daily newspapers — one morning and three evening — besides 
book and job offices, weekly papers, etc., will not * take a 
back seat,' and the * machines ' are bound to come here. 
The older printers are not generally in favor of the 
* machine,' but the younger ones are. The writer is an old- 
timer, and as he is failing right along in typesetting he is 
glad that the * machines ' are invented. Printers are more 
adapted to turn their hand to something else than many other 
mechanics, and many of them are obtaining better positions 
than they had at setting type. When a printer cannot hardly 
" -^fa?.ke laboring men's wages any more, it is about time he 
ffave up thK, business. What a blessing it is that the type- 
setting machuJe has been invented, and we can look forward 
to seeing much greater inventions in the way of labor-sav- 
ing machines. lVsi&.,a^^ood thing the International Typo- 
graphical Union has ahomS^^ftir aged printers, but it is 



hoped they will build a home in the East when the home in 
the West will not be able to accommodate all of them. 
Business in this city is very good, at this writing, but 
* tourists ' had not better come here. Wages are $10 per 
week — night and day work. Piecework is a thing of the 
past here, with the exception of a few old-timers, in one of 
our book offices, who cannot hardly make $10 at 28 cents per 
thousand." 

NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

The boyn that write for the papers — 

Thej''re the best of Vni all, I lyruess ; 
For most of 'em come from the country. 

Where thej^'re pullin' the old hand press I 

An' thej' never fornfet their raisin', 

An' they're livin' the world to bless ; 
For most of 'em come from the country. 

Where they're pullin' the old hand press ! 

— Atlanta CousiitutioM. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Press has added extra tops to the 
Rogers machines, and can now set either nonpareil or agate 
face on the same machine. 

The offices of that artistic illustrated quarterly. Modem 
Art^ formerly published at Indianapolis, Indiana, have been 
removed to 286 Roxbury street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
L. Prang <& Co. having become its publishers. Mr. J. M. 
Bowles continues as editor. 

The Smith-Perry Printing Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
now use two Thome machines in setting up their two dailies, 
the Morning Times and the Evening Journal, They are 
now using the full Associated press reports, and their papers 
present quite a metropolitan appearance. 

Among the papers devoted to the expression of opinion 
on the labor problem, the Labor Leader^ of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, occupies a deservedly high place. When the tone 
of the labor press is elevated to the dignity of its cause, its 
influence will begin to form. The Labor Leader is issued 
weekly and reaches some three thousand subscribers. 

Mr. George Burt, editor and proprietor of the Republi- 
can, of Henry, Illinois, has the sympathy of his many 
friends and acquaintances in the death of his wife on May 
31. Mrs. Burt was aged sixty-three at the time of her death. 
She was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, and was a 
most estimable, refined lady. Her death is sincerely 
mourned by all who knew her. 

William E. Curtis, now traveling in Japan, writes to 
the Chicago Record that the respect of the press of Jap>an 
for the mikado is expressed by printing his name in capitals. 
For example one paper says : 

"The nation will echo the words of its EM- 
PEROR, who says : ' WE were constrained to take 
up arms aj^ainst China for no other reason than OUR 
desire to secure for the Orient an enduring- peace.' " 



**The Mural Painters " is the title of a society incor- 
porated in New York state last month, with objects ** to 
promote the delineations of the human figure in its relation 
to architecture, whether rendered in pigment, stained glass, 
mosaic, tapestry, or other appropriate medium, and to foster 
the development of its ornamental concomitants ; to formu- 
late a code to cover decorative competitions, and by-laws to 
regulate professional practice ; to hold exhibitions of all 
and only such work as is included within its legitimate 
scope ; to establish an educational propaganda through the 
agency of the press, lectures, existing schools, or in whatso- 
ever lawful manner opiwrtunity may suggest." The loca- 
tion of its principal office will be in New York city. The 
directors are : John La Farge, Frederic Crowninshield, 
George W. Maynard, Maitland Armstrong, Charles M, 
Shean, Charles R. Lamb, Otto H. Einright, Frederick S. 
Lamb, Francis S. Jones and Will H. Low. 
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, ^0 werf* honored by a visit TUnrsday morn- 

1Hi>i*WMr. fi. O. Hbepard, of CliicaKo. the 
propriewrof Tfu Inhvul I'rinter, the hiitfut 
work of itH kmci pnblisihc-d m tho worl(t,JMjc^ 
Shepard ia alno at the head of one of thft 
largest and bent ocmipped pnhh»<hinff ainL. 
printju*? houHpH m thi- Htattu W4w+f<v1ffil«nfc 
wiMhii i itfi i n th rr d f iT h r I ft ynycd u> >^ i»*i ia.Hii 
orjt : i^ti wii ii f tho advanc^t nhett*) of 

tht . .:iimH work that hin pnblidhincf 

hon ^ t>j_ uut on tlio nmrkot. Tho 

Ut](7ortiLf' t .<iq]i, u \he Puoplo'a iJiblo Uiti- 

Ton^wiTTSe iMiiUba in H* i ti. 

'TTlarKo number of tho beet knoffn aut^ior- 
itiea of the day have Ijccii ouaraged at firr<^at 
expeuao to pr( pare, verify Hnd write up the 
ditlVrnnt rtubjectH which will mako up the 
whole, and wyiich will bo in tho uatnrG of a 
couiiectftd rt^iluniouf tho htrttnry given in the 
■BTblo from u\v duto of the cir^tiitn of the 
world to tilt) Un i M ffull fif i Junn iil nm nwil \Uu 
triumph of C'hri(<tiatiity. 

Th6 ILinht Hoik WiUiam E. Oladatono wtTi 
write the introdof tion and will dolino the 
poeition of tho Holy ycriptnroB in the worldf 
at tho prcHcnl day. y ^^ _-^,__ 

Prof A. H. Say CO, of O'leoifti rrnlepci Ox-^ 
ford. l''nerland. trfatpi exbauHtivoly upon the 
htoraturo it wd wnmnm-ripti of tho Old TcHta- 

ment. lU- iri ll bf a i nUni h y Vrof. Samuel 

UcA CnrtiHs, of the_ Chicago Theological' 

_Sejiuuary^- . - —- . — ^ 

Tican l ' ' ftwi fti i of Canterbury, takea up the 
thread of tho Bible narrative from tho d^t*M?f ' 
tho creation te tho dawning of hintory:' | 

Ibv. Elmer 1!. Cap.ai, of TuftJi! ^llo^ej 

S.nii rv.ilt ^[u^s^I!'n'. Frank W. ilunnanlnaVi 

^..-.Uir.il Arr,\iua- lnHtitnto^f Chioa^^ 

Mr r. V. 1'. MtliMwt.nf Madtbono Pres*^ 

,L.?.l-.n, KiiKlandMioC^lU S. Ma53 

,1-; < ' ilviiry BaTTttffrthnrch, N>w.-ilojili_ 

. iiyj M.u'oi4 Summerbell^of Lowi><tmi, Jtainr, . 

U- V- tJ-biiktBri»*tol. '^.tbe OP^ t^mphr^ 

j.vanHton, IlTlnolH?Hexr)^Y. T. flloor'^IiimdonTl 

1 lih'lapd, editor cf the otj i umonw a i U tk i'itev. 

.Toti> Ak'ar Beet, WVHleyaln *■ 

Kii«lanfii Brof. CaHpaiwl^ 

!>(*♦*», tjermauy,' Itev. oaij. 

iiilrtie, Hurtford, Oonnvl'raf. \' 

. 1 WiliiinMOPt tnlverHity of Cli 

?if/mi^ CHbhon of St. JohnV \', 

tri ituijehurcli. London, Enclau*lra.Uil 

f ieorgo O* l:;6nmeLpaator of A'eniplti 

Boston, MaBH.f will contribute ,_., 

hauHtlvo artickjijQacMSfir of ihe- foilowiiuf 
^Bno3ectfl«^5BDg^B ^' i* "» * * ** fc *"o » C . tho call 
of Abrahamtonie bonda<{e of^lHritjh rrom~ 
theh»rth of Mosorf to tlur-begrnnlniujuiryed- 

4^~ ■ ^Imu froui the Patriarchfal tent to the prie^tBu 
■t^fiTpaele. from the^^ivaHion r»f4t«*iiarrrbm 

- — Theristeofthe Monurchy to itH aHcendoncy 
'aJprKlorn^from tho division of the Ejtiyiccu. 
Xo XiTu Utf i Sl w j a of the kine»trTrdin the cap- 
tivity in Babylon to the re mm of the exil e^ 
from th e cloflfijjf the old Era to tho begin- 
ning of t^S^ew /i ^'hO i literature and manu- 
BcriptB of the New TewHigoiit,' fro m thd 
deBcent from the crofigJ.Q_Jiui)i|HiouLISI^ 
tEF6S^ from the birfliTu Bcthl^neuijo 
cnicili xion on Calvaryrfrom'tho bnlpouring 
of thetJpiTll to tho death ol tit. i'itul^fttuL. 
linally, from the fall of Jenitjalom kitne 
triumph uf Christianity. 
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_. £xceiknt portraitd of the diftorout writers 
wm preiioe each article, and icoreB_of 
nihcent dluMtratioDH will adorn^and 



mag- 
- em- 
be Ui»h the book. When tlie book li Issued, 
bound uH it wiU bo in tuU morocco and with 
gUttdgei* and other artiHtic decoration rlThd' 
above all with the contentei made up bj'^ome 
of the moiit eminent thinkertt and hifltoriauH 
oTttie aayi t^w»*tapix^tti to the world, second 
only to^e Bible. ^vl ll 
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THE NECESSITY OF CAREFUL PROOFREADING. 

The accompanying half-tone reproduction of an article 
clipped from an eastern paper is presented to demonstrate 
the importance of a proper preparation of copy for the press, 
and the care needed in correcting the proof. While a num- 
ber of the marks are of minor importance, many of the errors 
are inexcusable, and greatly mar the appearance of the 
matter and the force of the article. 



I AM very much pleased with the Vest Pocket Dictionary. 
It is concise, and yet contains so many more words than 
other similar editions of dictionaries, and is always handy 
when wanted. I showed mine to the boys in the office, and 



they want one each. I inclose herewith $1, for which please 
send me two Vest Pocket Dictionaries, bound in leather. — 
T, E, Skinner^ Osborne^ Kansas, 



A LITTLE boy who was taken by a pious and rigidly 
orthodox aunt to a series of revival meetings during the 
winter, at Des Moines, Iowa, was much impressed and con- 
cerned by the vivid portrayals of a place of future punish- 
ment and the impassioned warning to sinners. On last 
Sunday afternoon he came running to his mother, with a 

page of the in his little hands, his eyes wide op>en with 

horror, and cried out: **0 mamma, here's a picture of goin* 
to hell ! " It was, in reality, a poorly executed cut of one 
of Iowa's most charming summer resort hotels. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Philip Hano & Co., 808-810 Greenwich street, New 
York, write that their increasing- business will enable them 
to find places for a few g-ood traveling men with experience 
in their lines. 

Among the job printers of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
opening offices on their own account, the most recent firm is 
that of Ryder & Snyder, who have established themselves on 
East King- street. They are reputed to be energetic and 
businesslike young men. 

Thk Manhattan Typefoundry, 52 Frankfort street. New 
York, have been apjiointed exclusive agents in the East for 
the American |>ony cylinder press, manufactured by the 
Prouty Company, Chicago. They have placed several of 
these machines in and around New York, which can be seen 
at any time by parties interested. 



printing machinery, typesetting machines, etc., in Australia, 
and anticipates establishing- desirable connections with 
some prominent firms on his approaching- tour. Until the 
end of August Mr. Franks' address will be care of Messrs. 
W. H. Parsons & Co., 4 Warren street. New York. 

A PECULIARITY of the flake graphite mined at Ticonder- 
oga by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, is that when the paint made from it is brushed 
out each flake laps over its fellows after the manner of fine 
fish scales, forming a covering of great elasticity and dura- 
bility. Many attempts have been made to offer substitutes 
for this paint to discriminating buyers, but for thirty years 
it has maintained its superiority. 

Among the more recent productions of the German type- 
foundries a number of attractive floral decorative designs 
appear which seem to have much of the lightness and g-race 




Mr. Anton Wild, formerly superintendent of the photo- 
engraving department of the Mathews-Northrup Company, 
has purchased an interest in the Volger Engraving & Print- 
ing Company, 359 Washington street, Buffalo, the firm now 
being- Volger & Wild. 

Mr. J. W. O'Bannon has resigTied his position with 
Albert D. Smith, and started in business on his own account 
under the name of ** The J. W. O'Bannon Company,*' at 72 
Duane street. New York, with a full line of bookbinders' 
and paper-box makers' supplies. 

SoMK great records have been made with the Thorne 
typesetting machines of late. In one office, where a num- 
ber of these machines are at work, three teams have passed 
the 300,000 mark, the fastest making 352,000 ems in one 
week. This is a union office, eight hours constituting a 
day's work. 

Thk catalog-ue of photo-engravers' supplies just issued 
by the Scovill & Adams Company, of 423 Broome street. 
New York, gives in surprising extent and variety illustra- 
tions of the many conveniences devised for the uses of photo- 
engravers. The catalogue is excellently printed, and gives 
estimates for plant, etc., with much information of interest 
to engravers. 

In connection with the notice of the new Pony Campbell 
press in the June issue the cut of the New Model web press 
was inserted. While the Campbell Company are up-to-date 
in all the different makes of presses, they do not claim to 
have yet reached that point of perfection where they use a 
roll feed and curved plates for small jobbing-. They hope to 
get along to this point later, but at present the printing 
fraternity must be satisfied with the machinery they are 
making. 

Mr. Harry Franks, manufacturer's ag-ent for Austra- 
lasia, has in contemplation another business round-trip 
through Canada, America and England, similar to that 
taken by him in the World's Fair season. Mr. Franks has 
been very successful in introducing American papers and 



that characterize the products of American foundries. The 
successors of the Benjamin Krebs typ>efoundry, Frankfurt 
on Main, show in the Typof^raphische Jahrbucher some very 
pretty designs of this character, which we consider worthy 
of reproduction for the benefit of such of our readers that 
have not convenient access to the foreign specimen books. 

The well-known firm of Walker & Bresnan, dealers in 
type and printers' supplies, at Frankfort and William 
streets, New York, has been dissolved by mutual consent, 
Mr. Walker retiring. The business will still be carried on 
at the same location by Mr. Bresnan, and it is understood 
that after a rest of a few months Mr. Walker will also ag^in 
enter the field. 

The Philadelphia branch of the American Typefounders' 
Company is casting an order for 15,000 pounds of Ronaldson 
Old Style for the government printing office, Washington. 
This Philadelphia foundry has long been the most complete 
and progressive typefoundry in the world, and during the 
past year its effectiveness has been increased by the addi- 
tion of a large number of the most perfect automatic type- 
casting machines yet invented. Despite the dull times its 
output of type has been increasing rapidly. 

The Pacific Branch of the Minnesota Typefoundry Com- 
pany, at Seattle, Washington, will move into new quarters 
on the ground floor, at 217 Columbia street, on July 1. 
Under the able management of Mr. E. W. Powell, this 
branch seems to be flourishing. In November, 1894, he 
started in with two rooms on the fourth floor, and in Feb- 
ruary of the following year moved onto the second floor, and 
had a storeroom for machinery. He now occupies the 
ground floor and basement. The Inland Printer is on 
sale at this branch, its attractive glass hanger being dis- 
played in full view of all callers. 

In a recent letter from the L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
of Adams, Massachusetts, Mr. A. B. Daniels, the treasurer, 
takes occasion to state : ** We have nothing particularly new 
to offer in the way of novelties, but still continue to make the 
best ledger |>aper in the world, as well as the other grades 
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which are so familiar to the trade. The past year has been 
a very busy and successful one, and we have within the last 
three months secured four larg-e state orders in addition to 
those we have previously enjoyed. We are furnishing- the 
various departments of the United States government with 
most of their paper, and this, in addition to the regular 
trade which we have, makes a very encouraging outlook.*' 
The L. L. Brown Paper Compiuiy find an increased demand 
for their hand-made papers, and have recently ap|>ointed 
George H. Taylor & Co., Chicago, western ag-ents for the 
sale of these special papers. 

Colored lithographs have grown so successful in France 
that the government has decided to have postage stamps and 
banknotes in chromos. The bank of France is at work at 
present on models of bills of different denominations, on 
which three and four different colors are being made visi- 
ble. The postal and telegraph department has under con- 
sideration a polychrome type of postage stamp to replace 
the actual stamp, which has been in use long enough. 
These decisions are to go into effect before very long. So 
that to the saying : the present is all for the painters ; one 
might add : the future is for colors. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column Is deslinied exclusively for the business announcements 
off advertisers and ffor descriptions off articles, machinery, and products 
recently Introduced ffor the use off printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion off 
this journal. 



THE PEERLESS JOB PRESSES. 

The builders of the Peerless job press now make all 
half-mediums on their extra-heavy pattern and have reduced 
the list price $50. This makes the Peerless one of the heavi- 
est and strongest machines built for large forms, half-tones 
and embossing, of which so much is done nowadays on job 
presses. Full particulars regarding the Peerless may be 
obtained of Frank Barhydt, New York Life building, Chi- 
cago, who has sold hundreds of them in the past sixteen 
years. Mr. Barhydt is authority on bed and platen presses, 
and those wanting machines for special work would do well 
to consult him. 



WORLD'S FAIR CERTIFICATES OF AWARD. 

The certificates of award for the Columbian Exp>osition 
of 1893 are approaching completion in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washington. The engraved 
work is done, and is said by those who have seen it to be 
exceedingly good. The work of printing in the judges' 
award on certificates, by letterpress process, is now in 
progress. The type selected, some fifty styles of the most 
artistic design, was all ordered from the American Type- 
founders' Company, and the selection was made by a well- 
known typ)ographical expert especiallj^ employed for the pur- 
pose. The company feels quite flattered. 



THE IMPROVED COUNTRY PROUTY. 

On page 366 of this issue will be found the advertisement 
of W. G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, builders of 
the press named above. This machine is being placed in 
large numbers of country printing offices, and is giving 
satisfaction everywhere. The statement which the company 
makes that it is the best press in the world for the money is 
a broad one, but they are willing to back up their claims 
with convincing proofs. The firm takes pleasure in calling 
attention this month to the new electric motor which they 
are building. These machines give the ideal power for 
printing offices, the most popular plan being to have a small 



motor attached to each machine instead of a large" one run- 
ning the entire plant. Messrs. Walker & Co. inform us that 
the government has ordered ten of these motors. They 
would be glad to g'ive all information desired in regard to 
these machines, or their presses, and invite correspondence. 



THE "NEW PERFECTION" WIRE STITCHER. 

To say that this is a machine ** with a mind of its own" 
would be a statement not much to be wondered at by one 
who has witnessed it in action. It is not perhaps the 
machine itself, so much as what it does, that gives rise to 
this expression. The mechanism is exceedingly simple, 
there being but 
few wear i ng 
parts, and none 
which cannot be 
renewed at small 
cost. It is when 
one sees it re- 
s pon d to the 
slightest move- 
ment of an indica- 
tor on the part of 
the operator, with 
a readiness that 
seems almost to 
imply that it 
understands what 
is required, that 
this thought comes 
into the mind of 
the beholder. The 
stitching of a 
single sheet of pa- 
per may be fol- 
lowed by one 
seven - eighths of 
an inch in thick- 
ness with a rapid- 
ity limited only by 

the deftness of the operator. There is about it, too, an 
appearance of stability without clumsiness, and an utter 
absence of intricate mechanism, that inspire one with a 
belief in its wearing qualities, as well as a feeling that it 
can do all that is claimed for it. 

The table may be changed into a saddle with a simple 
movement of the lever shown beneath it. A reversal of the 
lever brings it back into a solid table ag-ain. This in itself 
is a valuable feature, resulting in a saving of much time and 
annoyance. An extra space from clinchers to curve of 
machine, in addition to a large drop capacity, is provided, 
thereby meeting the requirements of calendar work and 
large publications. Heavy work may be stitched with 
light wire, either round or flat, although a heavy wire may 
be used if desired. The machines are furnished with a per- 
fect roll feed device, the best in the world. The clinching is 
absolutely perfect. Further information may be obtained 
from the J. L. Morrison Company, 15-17 Astor Place, New 
York. Their advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue. 




'OUR SUMMER 



awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantlj*^ spent ; of trips 
through the woods for game ; of speckled beauties taken 
from murmuring streams ; of health restored and sundry 
other recollections of a well-earned respite from cares of 
business, thoroughly enjoyed. ** Our Summer" covers the 
lakes and summer resorts in Illinois and Wisconsin along- 
the line of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you need 
to enable you to reach a decision as to where you will spend 
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your holiday the coming season. Brimful of information 
and interspersed with half-tone illustrations of scenes along 
the line of the Central. A copy will be promptly mailed 
you on receipt of 2-cent stamp. Address : James C. Pond, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



SUPERIOR REDUCINQ COMPOUND. 

The four-page insert in the last issue of The Inland 
Printer advertising the Superior Reducing Comp)ound cre- 
ated considerable interest, and as a result of it the company 
has received numerous orders. One of the latest progress- 
ive moves of this concern has been the placing of a supply 
of the compound with agents in diiferent parts of the 
United States, with a view to giving printers an opportunity 
of purchasing in their own towns, or having to send but a 
short distance for it. We give below a list of agencies 
where the compound is now on sale. Others will be added 
as the calls for the reducer continue to grow : 

American Typefounders* Co., 405 Sansome st., San Francisco, Cal. 

** '* " Second and Stark sts., Portland, Ore. 

** " '* No. ISO Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

" " " Rose and Duane sts.. New York city, N. Y. 

" " ** No. 606 Sansom St., PhiLidelphia, Pa. 

" " *' Frederick and Water sts., Baltimore, Md. 

** " ** No. 83 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

" " " 308 Wood St., Pittsbursrh, Pa. 

" '* 239 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

" ** " 7 Lonjfworth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

'* " " 89 Huron st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

" 139 141 Monroe st., Chicaffo, 111. 

" " " Fourth and Elm sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

"■^ " " 84 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 

'* " " 113 First av.. South, Minneaiiolis, Minn. 

" " *' 1118 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. 

*' " " 533 Delaware st., Kansas City, Mo. 

" " " 1616 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 

Conner, Fendler Sc Co., 16-18 Chambers st.. New York city, N. Y. 
Palmer & Pruden, 145 Hijrh st., Boston, Mass. 
Norman Printers' Supply Co., 391-395 State St., New Haven, Conn. 
A. D. Farmer & Son, 111-113 Quincy st., Chicago, 111. 
Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicajro, 111. 
Bamhart Bros. &. Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicagro, 111. 
Golding- & Co., 346 Dearborn st., Chicairo, 111. 

" 183 Fort Hill square, BosUm, Mass. 
** 1004 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. S. Pease & Co., 115 Jefferson a v., Detroit, Mich. 
Robert Rowell, corner Third and Market sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Washingrton Typefoundry, 314^316 Eijrhth st., N. W., Washinifton, D. C. 
Dodson Printers' Supply Co., 23 East Mitchell st., Atlanta, Ga. 
A. D. Farmer & Son., 63-65 Beekman st.. New York city, N. Y. 
Georpe Bruce's Son & Co., 13 Chambers st.. New York city, N. Y. 

E. K. Graham & Co., 516 Commerce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st.. New Yc.rk city, N. Y. 
H. C. Hansen, 24^26 Hawley st., Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Stephens, 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 

R. W. Hartnett & Bro., 52-54 North Sixth st., Philadelphia Pa. 

St. Louis Printers' Supply Co., 224 and 226 Walnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Great Western Tyjiefoundry, 556 Walnut st., Kansas City, Mo. 

" " 1114 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. 

Minnesota Tyiiefoundry Co., 72-74 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 
Jos. Hyrum Parry, 41 East North Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Scarff & O'Connor, Dallas, Texas. 

Among the numerous testimonials received within the 
last few days, the following will prove of interest : 

Superior Reducing Compound Company : Chicago, June 19, 1895. 

Gentlemen,— I have tried several reducers into which ether entered, 
and found that when new and the ether not evaporated they were well 
enoug-h, but they would not keep well. With that eliminated they were 
nearly worthless. Yours is not so as far as I can judge at present. 

I tried it for a lumpy, skinny, $4 lake red, two years uncovered and 
thoug'ht to be a loss. It made the ink work like a new black in its texture, 
and its work fully justifies the name you g"ive it — '* Superior Reducer." 

Yours, A. G. Smith. 

P. S. — Will send sample of next job done with that same red with the 
a)mix)und used and if possible without, thouffh doubt if latter be practicable. 

The compound is put up in patent cans, with screw top, 
and furnished in one, two and five pound sizes, at 50 cents 
per pound. The home office of the Superior Reducing Com- 
ix>und Company is at 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 



THE RELIANCE HAND PRESS. 

A hand press for proving plates that would not break is 
something engravers have long sought in vain, for the reason 
that the extraordinary strain to which it must be subjected 
has not been anticipated by manufacturers. Even the 
presses that were made to order have failed, as they were 
built from ordinary patterns and strengthened only in 
places, but still possessed some fatal weakness. The 
Reliance special hand press is designed and constructed for 
engravers' use from the floor up, and the projwrtions of the 




various parts and the materials used are claimed by the 
manufacturers to insure the press against breakage under 
the severest tests. The frame is made in four sections, and 
these sections are secured by heavy steel rods running 
through them. The advantage of having the frame in sec- 
tions is that the upward strain, which would otherwise be 
all or partially on the columns, is thrown entirely on the 
steel rods. The plate portions of the bed and platen are 
thicker than on other presses of this style, and the bracing 
is much stronger. In addition to cross braces, the bed has 
diagonal braces. The toggle lever and connection are of 
forged steel, and are proportionately wider and thicker. 
Herein also the leverage has been increased. The impres- 
sion cup, toggle bearing and toggle and lever pins are made 
of tool steel. In thus strengthening the press, the impres- 
sion is necessarily improved to no small degree. The bed 
and platen being of greater rigidity, and the faces of these 
not requiring to be planed hollow to allow for springing, a 
perfectly flat impression is obtained. Paul Shniedewend 
& Co., of Chicago, are the manufacturers. 



HOW'S THIS? 

There have been so many improvements made in paper 
folding machinery during the past five years that one 
naturally wonders where it will cease. Mr. W. Downing, 
manager of the Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has been an active participant in producing- 
new ideas and will, this month, place upon the market a 
new jobbing machine that, he says, will surpass anj'thing 
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ever introduced. There are a number of new features, never 
used in machines of this class, that are productive of a 
wider range of sizes and styles of work. It will be an up- 
to-date, jobbing- folder, suitable for any kind of work, from 
common periodical to the finest book and catalogue work. 
Those contemplating the purchase of folding machinery 
in the near future will find it interesting to secure particu- 
lars relating to this machine. 



IT WILL PAY 

Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers* cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 



THE CRANSTON PRESS. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by 
the Cranston Printing Press Compan3% of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, speak highly for the wearing qualities of the 
presses of their manufacture after years of actual service : 

"The press wbich you put in for us something^ more than a year ajfo has 
behaved beautifully and done mont excellent work/' 

'* We have had one of your presses in use two j^ears. We are entirely 
satistied with it for every class of work. The press works as smooth and 
noiseless as the day it was put up." 

"The press has jfiven the best of satisfaction. Have not put a cent's 
worth of rejKiirs <»n the machine; been in use nearlj' three years." 

'* We have used it four years, and it is just as ^tnnl as new." 

"The three presses we purchased <if you in 1889 have given excellent 
satisfaction, and not one cent of repairs has been paid out on them." 

"Have used your press five years. Has not b<vn out of order a single 
time, and bids fair to last always. I would have no other press." 

"We have had your press in amstant use some five or six years, and 
don't think it has cost us one dollar for repairs." 

"The press has been in continuous use for the past seven j'earsand gives 
the best satisfaction." 

"Have found it all and more than j'ou claimed. Have run m^- press 
eight years and never paid out one dollar for repairs on it and it is api^ar- 
ently as good as new today." 

" We have been running^ your No. 3 press by gas |X)wer day and nig^ht 
for more than nine years, and there is not a flaw in it today. It d(x?s as g-ood 
work as any press made." 

"The Cranston press we have had in constant use for nearly ten years 
has proved a profitable investment. We consider it the most profitable 
press in our office. The repair bill has been verj' small." 

" I have a Cranston press bought in Februarj-, 1882, and constantlj- in 
use since. It has not cost me one cent in repairs, and g^ives satisfaction in 
every resjiect." 

" We purchased the press in 188() and it has been in daily use ever since, 
and when we say it is just as good a machine today as when it came from the 
factory, we mean just what we say." 

"The press is all that a gooti printer can desire." 



THE aOLDlNU ART JOBBER. 

For printing cuts, and especially half-tones, it is requi- 
site that a job press should have an unyielding impression 
and perfect ink distribution. It has been proved by experi- 
ment that one style of press now on the market is especially 
adapted for this line of printing. Having four form rollers 
and a fountain extending the full length of the disk, it is 
possible on this press to get a uniform supply of ink and 
distribute u|x>n the disk the amount required for each im- 
pression. In addition to the distributing surface afforded 
by the disk, four form rollers, extra large fountain cylinder 
and fountain roller, there is a ** duplex distributor" under 
the bed upon which the form rollers pass before each impres- 
sion. This plate is in the form of a segment of a cylinder, 
and has a movement from end to end of about one inch, the 
movement being so timed that it is at one end on alternate 
impressions. It also changes the movement of the rollers. 
This obliterates any lines that may be left by the form on 
the rollers, and with much less friction and damage to the 
rollers than would follow the same result accomplished bj' 
cylinder distribution. The press referred to is the Golding 
Art Jobber, and anj' information regarding it can be 
obtained from Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 

THE BEST LINE EAST. 

When going East, travel via Niagara Falls and the pictur- 
esque Lehigh Valley Route. Write to Charles S. Lee, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for descriptive matter. 
4-6 



THE ADVANCE LEVER PAPER CUTTER. 

We present herewith an illustration of this popular 
cutter showing some recent improvements made in it, among 
which are the new style lever, the gibs and set-screws in 
side frames, and extra heavy frames and cross stay. In 




order to show the strength of these cutters a block of solid 
oak, four inches thick and eight inches long, was trimmed 
uix>n one of these machines in the salesroom of Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, cutting endways of the grain, it 
requiring the united strength of two men to force the knife 
through the wood. The machine was not strained or 
harmed in the least. As this test was greater than required 
of any cutter under ordinary conditions, it is proof that the 
** Advance '' is all that its name implies. Large numbers of 
these cutters are being sold every week, and the demand 
seems to be increasing. Mr. James L. Lee, of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Chicago, makers of this cutter, 
informs us that their business is growing, and that orders 
for Challenge Gordon job presses. Ideal hand cylinder 
pres.ses. Army presses, and other machinery', have doubled 
in the past sixty days. Thej' have recently filled orders for 
Canada, Australia, Russia, Central and South America and 
Mexico. 

BICYCLE ADVERTISING. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, makers of the Columbia bicycles, are lavish advertis- 
ers, and at all times their advertisements have merited the 
close observation of all competent observers. These adver- 
tisements are set up in Hartford, in the office of the com- 
pany, who have one of the best appointed printing offices, 
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used for ad. display only, in the country. This outfit was 
supplied by the American Typefounders* Company, and has 
everything in it that is fashionable in type and borders. 
Two of Gally's Universal Printing- Presses, for which the 
American Typefounders* Company is general selling- agent, 
are used. 

THE EMPIRE TYPESETTER. 

Now that the fire of criticism which so fiercely assailed 
the introduction of typesetting machines has died almost 
entirely down, their points of real practical utility are being 
made more manifest with the constant broadening of the 
field. However, even though the issue is being so gen- 
erally accepted, the writer believes it to be a fact that a 
great many well-informed members of the printing and pub- 
lishing fraternity are not yet fully aware of the marvelous 



NIAGARA AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 

We present on this page an illustration of the Niagara 
Automatic Feeder for cylinder presses and folding and rul- 
ing machines. It is a model of ingenuity, and it is impossi- 
ble to obtain from any photographic reproduction a correct 
idea of the nicety and thoroughness with which the work is 
done. Its power is obtained from an electrical attachment 
that forms a part of the machine. After the paper is placed 
in position no further attention is necessary. The sheets 
are made to pass around the small cylinder shown at the 
back and under *' combers,** which advance them at proper 
intervals to the feed guides. When a sheet of paper strikes 
the feed guides it cuts off the current. After the sheet is 
seized by the grippers and drawn down around the press 
cylinder the connection is again resumed, and the machine 
is set in motion long enough to advance another sheet to the 




work that is being done upon them. Some observations 
were recently made with a view to ascertaining just what is 
being accomplished in this line, which are of value because 
they were made entirely upon work done under ordinary 
circumstances, with no preparation whatever for the trial. 
The machine noted was an Empire typesetter in the office of 
the New York Obseri'er, Copy was given to the operator on 
a Thursday afternoon, at thirty minutes past four. Closing- 
up time came an hour later, and work was abandoned until 
8:05 the next morning. The machine was started again at 
that time, and with the exception of a wait of nineteen 
minutes for copy, was kept in motion until fourteen minutes 
past twelve. The average per hour for the two operators 
was 6,336 ems, the total amount set being 30,621 ems. The 
type set had been nicked six months before, and was in 
constant use since that time. The usual amount of dust and 
printing ink adhered to it, retarding its motion to a certain 
degree, but notwithstanding this fact and the speed at which 
the machine was run, not an ounce of ty^je was broken. 



guides, when it is again stopped until that sheet is removed. 
It is almost impossible for more than one sheet to l)e fed at 
a time. The capacity of the feeder is limited only by the 
speed of the press to which it is attached. Made in all 
sizes to fit any press, folder or ruler. Sold exclusively by 
the J. L. Morrison Co., 15-17 Astor place. New York. 

PICTURESQUE ERIE. 

**Far up amon»r the rarest sunbeams: 
A mountain captive in a court of green. " 

This is the appropriate motto to a superb collection of 
54 half-tone illustrations of scenes about Lake Chautauqua 
just issued by the passenger department of the Chicago & 
Erie Railway under the supervision of D. I. Roberts, the 
general passenger agent. The Erie Railway is the most 
direct route to the beautiful scenes shown in the collection, 
and the alluring influence of the illustrations are certainly 
most powerful. The work is worthy of its subject, and 
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unlike most souvenirs for gratuitous distribution it has been 
evidently prepared with all the scrupulous attention to 
details which is supposed to characterize only special and 
limited editions. The charm of the Lake Chautauqua 
reg-ion as a summer resort can be well appreciated by even 
a hurried look through the book, but he would indeed be a 
hurried man who would not linger delightedly over its pages- 



AN AUTOMATIC EMBOSSING PRESS. 

The illustration herewith gives a fairly good view of the 
Blackball & Anderson embossing press. It is strongly and 
carefully made in every particular, and is the result of long 
and careful experimenting and trial, and is now offered to 
the trade after nearly two years of actual use and proof of 
its capacity on all kinds of general work, plain and colored. 
The machine weighs 800 pounds, and is arranged for power. 
The work is very light, as slight pressure on the treadle 
throws on the clutch, and on the release of the treadle the 
machine will stop in proper position. Getting the die ready 
is just the same as in any embossing press, but the pressure 
can be locked in the center, and the amount of pressure 
adjusted to anything required in a moment. The machine 
may be set to any thickness of die instantly, by means of a 
worm wheel and pinion. The impression-bed is extra 
heavy and strong, and the long bearings in the counter head 
insure a true and solid impression. There is no jar or 
vibration whatever, and the dwell of the counter gives the 
same result as the best hand work. The pressure is always 
uniform, so all work is under one condition, giving great 
evenness to the work. From the smallest to the largest dies 
the impression can be fixed at any degree required. There 
is an open space between the counter head and the wiper 
where the die rests in a carrier each revolution of the fly 
wheel. The operator applies the color to the die with a spe- 
cial brush at this point with the right hand, while the 
left hand holds the work in position to take the impression. 

The moment the die is inked 
the foot treadle is pressed, 
when the die will pass under 
the wilder, return cleaned un- 
der the counter, give the im- 
pression, release, return to 
first position, and stop, ready 
to be again inked. These 
movements are very rapid, as 
the entire work is done in one 
revolution of the shaft, after 
the color is applied. Of course 
tlie dwell to apply the color is 
at the option of the operator, 
and the speed is only limited 
by his or her skill. The speed 
of press depends on the skill 
of the operator, as the ma- 
chine makes no de- 
lay, and can be run 
to suit any speed 
required. For ordi- 
nary work, on dies 
of one inch or less, 
a speed of 1,500 jier 
hour has been run 
on this machine ; 
but a basis of 8,000 per day would be good average work. 
The machine can and has been run on a simple die, colored, 
at a speed of 1,5(X) per hour. This machine was on exhibi- 
tion in Chicago at the office of Messrs. Pettibone & Saw- 
telle, for about two weeks, in charge of Mr. Blackball. It 
was visited by a number of steel die printers and favorably 
commented upon. Mr. Blackball took orders for a number 
of the presses before he left the city. 




MEHNERT'S COMBINATION MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows a machine which 
bookbinders and printers will be greatly interested in, 
especially those located in small towns where they desire to 
do a variety of work and do not feel able to purchase sepa- 
rate machines for the different kinds required, or where the 
amount of work they have in each particular line is not 
enough to warrant the purchase of separate machines, even 
if they could afford it. The machine is the invention of Mr. 
Fred Mehnert, of Goshen, Indiana, and combines an index 
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cutter, section folder and puncher, corner cutter, punch and 
eyeleter, stabber and perforator. The central figure in the 
illustration shows the machine when arranged for index 
cutting ; the others show the appearance of the table when 
the other attachments are placed in position. It requires 
but a few moments to change from one machine to the other. 
The index cutter makes a clean cut, with a little round 
corner in the bend ; will cut anj^ size, part, or through a 
whole book, and feeds automatically. The folder and 
puncher will be appreciated by blank-book makers, as it does 
away with hand folding and sawing holes in the sections. 
The folding and punching are done at one operation, the 
paper being pressed tightly in the fold and the holes being 
the size of the needle. The round corner cutter makes an 
even cut through two inches, and has three different knives 
attached to one head, so there is no changing, it being neces- 
sary to simply turn the required size to the front. The 
machine can also be used for cutting the corners in boxes. 
The punch and eyeleter is so arranged that it can be 
operated by two persons, punching the holes in the front 
and setting the eyelets in the rear. The stabber will pierce 
three or more holes through seven-eighths of an inch at a 
time, the needles or awls being easily changed to different 
distances. The perforator cuts a clean and sharp round 
hole, and will perforate eleven inches, so that any size of 
paper up to twenty-two inches can be perforated. The 
gauge is in the front and the paper can be fed in succession 
for any number of divisions. One of these machines was 
recently on exhibition at Gane Brothers, Chicago, and its 
operation was witnessed by quite a number of printers and 
bookbinders, all of whom sp)oke very highly of its work. 
Mr. Mehnert is now building several of these machines, and 
hopes to be able to fill orders within a very short time. 



LOW RATES TO BOSTON AND RETURN VIA BALTI- 
MORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 

On account of the Young People's Society of Christian 
Endeavor meeting, and the Knights Templar conclave at 
Boston, Massachusetts, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
sell excursion tickets at rate of one fare for the round-trip, 
going and returning via the same route. Circuitous route 
tickets will be sold at rate of sixty, per cent of the sum of 
the first class limited fares via the routes selected. Tickets 
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will be on sale for the Christian Endeavor meeting: from July 
5 to 9 inclusive, and will be good for return until July 22, 
but are subject to an extension until July 31, 1895. Tickets 
will be on sale for the Knig-hts Templar conclave from 
August 19 to 25 inclusive, and will be good to return until 
September 10, subject to an extension until September 30, 
1895. For further information call on or address L. S. 
Allen, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive sjiecial want advertisements for The Inland Printer 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The mag'azine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding*. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom Intended 
without extra charge. 

BOOKS . 

ALL live printers should have Bi sh op* s *' Practical Printer," 
200 paffes, price $1. Also his ff^l^HI ** Diag^rams of Imposition *' and 
** Printers' Ready Reckoner,'' 50 ;. ' ^jH cents each; the " Printers' Order 
Book," price $3, and *' Speci ! ^ ^^1 mens of Job Work," price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane ^, ^,M street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful Ki JH works published for printers. 
Also ''The Job Printer's Listi^MaMlof Prices and Estimate Guide," 
price $1. All who are starting* in business need these books. 



FOR SALE. 



A HIGHLY ELABORATE, up-to-date collection of miscel- 
laneous and calendar blotter designs, for wide-awake printers (hand- 
somely' bound), mailed for 50 cents. HoUis Corbin, Publisher, St. Johns, Mich. 

MARVEL OF AD. COMPOSITION — The new typo- 
graphical luminary, the North Star^ Westfield, Massachusetts. 6 cents 
in stamps. Going- like hot cakes. 

A PORTUGAL firm sends for Vol. III. of American Speci- 
men Exchange. Sent, unbound, $1. E. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 



ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing* the eigrhty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising- competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches: % pag«s, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 



Oae copy 



of our Hand-Book. " EmboMliiff on Ordi- 
nary Job Presses, sent to every purchaser 
of 1 lb. of our Superior Embossing: Compo* 

_ Sitlon, price, $1.25 per lb.; sample lot, 35 cts. 

The most valuable and practical treatise on embossing^ ever issued, in simple 
and easily understood lang-ua^^e, devoid of all technical phrases, making* it 
valuable to the beg-inner— the result of years of practical experience. 

The Superior Embossing Composition Co., removed to ^4^ Baily st.y 
Camden, N. 7. 

PRACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
der at once; price 25 cents. McCuUoch's Practical Job Records, $1.25 
and S2, with Nos. 5 and 6 free. F. H. McCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 



PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ** How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing- and Lrithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes." You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOME CLEVER TRICKS in fancy presswork embellish 
thepaj^of the great specimen book entitled "Calendar Blotter Speci- 
mens." Price, [postpaid, 50 cents. Hollis Corbin, Publisher, St. Johns, Mich. 

CPECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING — A volume of prac- 
•^ tical designs that should be in the hands of every projrressi ve job printer. 
Plenty of color work ; enameled stock ; pag'es (j]4 by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 

CPECIMENS OF PRINTING — Only a limited number 
•^ left ; letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, ball tickets, menus, etc. The 
Inland Printer says: "One of the best examples of art printing' that 
has fallen into our hands for some time." Price 50 cents. E. B. CATLIN, 
Anaconda, Montana. 

SUMMER SNAP — We bought balance of edition (about 
400 copies) of ** The Pressman's Manual," and " Manual of Imposition 
and Printers' Ready Reckoner," by J. H. Sergeant. Regular price SO cents 
each. We will mail either for 25 cents, or both for 40 cents. Order quick. 
PRINTERS' PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ashbourne, Pa. 



FOR SALE. 



COR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World's Fair illus- 
' trated magazine, including* all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, tog-ether with electrotyiies of all the text pages — over IjOOO 
iialf-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was hrst 
broken until the ctose of the Exposition. Just the thing- for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address " WORLD'S FAIR," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALEi — Hoe web perfecting- press, with stereotyping- 
outfit. $4,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 

FOR SALE — Matrix Rolling Machine; form 25 by 30. 
$250. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 



FOR SALE — Gumming machine (Ostrander) with gearing 
and special improvements of our own invention. Little used. Going* out 
of business and will sell cheap. Address "GUM," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — One Emmerich & Vonder- 
lehr bronzing- machine for photograph mounts ; also 2 h.-p. Spragiie 
electric motor, used two months only. B. W. FAY, 27 S. Clinton St., Chkra^o. 

TO exchange: — Babcock 7-column, drum-cylinder steam 
press, in first-class shape; also Stonemetz folder. Want gasoline eAgine 
and pony press. J. W. COVINGTON, Blue Island, 111. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 



SITUATION WANTED — By a first-class, practical, expe- 
rienced pressman. Sober and industrious. Can take charge. Address 
"A 10," care Inla n d Printe r. 

SITUATION WANTED by a practical, all-around job 
printer; sober and steady ; competent to take charge of small office. 
Address " D 42," care Inland Printer. 



HELP WANTED. 



WANTED — Live and responsible agents for half-tone and 
line engraving", in every town or city. Parties acquainted wtb pub- 
lishing* and printing trade preferred. Weo£fer liberal inducements to suitable 
parties. PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 723 San- 
som St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

COME WEST — Account of sickness will sell half interest 
in good paying* newspaper and job office hi thrifty Colorado county 
seat, 5,000 population. Cranston cylinder, fine job patronage, 1,000 circula- 
tion, $2,000, part cash, balance easy. Address "WHIT,** care Inland 
Printer . 

CINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, located in New Kng- 
' land; job printing* plant, with electrotype plant and bindery; an estab- 
lished and profitable business. Can be boug'ht at much less than its value. 
Address ** C. L. U.,** care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALEi — Job printing- office with best trade in the 
city; annual business, $10,000; Miehle, Coitus Armory and Pearl presses; 
point system; every thinfif in first-class condition; orig'inal cost, $5,000. 
Iitimediate purchaser can buy cheap on easy terms. Owner has other busi- 
ness and no time to devote to the plant. Address or see K. M. MITCHELL, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

FOR SALE — Neat and complete job printing" office, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modem and in good condition. 
Paying- established trade. Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practiczd 
man can make good living- and good interest on investment. Address 
"QUAD," care Inland Printer. 

pOR SALE OR TRADE — A splendidly equipped job 
printing- plant in g-rowing- manufacturing- town of ^,000 ; also equipped 
„* *..„! — «..« A t^i^Ai — will ^..11 rermsor trade for 

«land Printer. 



for stereotyping-, ruling- and binding-. Will sell on easy terms or trade for 
real estate. Price $3,000. Address **WAUGOO," care Inl 



FOR SALE— $3,000 will buy a first-class job office in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, which has an established imyingr business. Rea- 
son for selling-— want to g-o into different business. Five railroads enter this 
city, and in thirty days work will be beprun on two more railroads. The divi- 
sion headquarters and shops of one will be located here. Address, C. W. 
HARDY, Shreveport, La. 

FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

CENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 
and established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address "No. 333," care Inland Printer. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, t 
County of Cook. f * 

PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that — pursuant to a 
decretal order, made and entered on this 24th day of June, 1895, by the 
CIRCUIT COURT OF COOK COUNTY, in the case of W. I. MADDOCK 
7'.^. THE FRANZ GINDELE PRINTING COMPANY, et al., G«neral 
Number 136497, and Term Number 5787— 

The undersigned, the Receiver in the above entitled cause, will receive, 
during- business hours, at his office. Room 9, 140-146 E. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, sealed bids for the purchase of the plant now in the hands of 
the undersigned, as such Receiver, and the business conducted by him, as 
such receiver, including' all the tang-ible property and effects connected with 
said business, being the property of THE FRANZ GINDELE PRINTING 
COMPANY, now on the 3d floor of 140-146 E. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, up to 10 o'clock A.M., sharp, on the 10th day of July, A.D. 1895 ; which 
said sealed bids will be opened by said Receiver at 10 o'clock sharp a.m., 
July 10th, 1895, at the office of the said Receiver, above particularly referred 
to, m the presence of all bidders and persons who shall then and there present 
themselves. 

No bid will be considered by said Court as a valid bid unless the same is 
accompanied by a certified check for the sum of One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000), payable to the order of the undersigned as Receiver, and to be held 
by him until the order of Court with reference to said certified check, and 
inclosed with said sealed bid, upon the conditions : that, in case the Court 
shall approve and confirm any bid so made, that such certified check of One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000) be applied on the purchase price under said bid ; 
and, in case any such bidder should fail within the time, to be fixed by the 
Court, to pay mto Court the amount of his bid for said propert3', as said 
Court shall direct ; then such certified check shall be ftn-feited as liquidated 
damages and become a part of the assets of the said estate in the hands of 
said Receiver. All checks accompanying- bids not approved by the Court to 
be returned to the respective owners thereof. 

The property above referred to consists of pictorial printed paper, |iaper, 
ink, macninery, type, engravings, gtx)d will, and other i)roi>ertj' necessary to 
make up a general commercial and show printing business. 

R. B. COTTER, Receiver, as aforesaid. 
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If you have anything to Advertise — 

Write for rates. 

If you wish to subscribe for The Inland 
Printer— Send us $2.00. 
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THERE NOT a wealth of meaning — a long and instructive story — in 
such expressions as those contained in the accompanying letter, recently 
received by The Inland Printer GDmpany ? ^fi^ These points have been 
touched upon before, but we cannot refrain from again referring to them, 
they are so opportune at this time when advertisers are arranging for 
Fall business, old subscribers are renewing their subscriptions, and new 
names coming in by every mail to swell our subscription list* ^fi^ It con- 
tains sound sense- ^^if^ Read the letter: (S>^SiJ^SiJ^(S>^gfc^g5>:^gfe^(^ 
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En Huoust Sevmon. 

Inclosed you will find money order for $2.00 for another year's 
subscription to the peerless INLAND PRINTER. No printer who 
wishes to keep in touch with the times and to excel can afford 
to be without this journal. The advertisement pages are up-to- 
date samples of composition that ought to prove valuable lessons 
for undergraduates in the art. The regular reading matter 
embodies a wealth of information not to be found in any other 
journal. I patronize its advertisers in preference to others when- 
ever possible, because I know they are reliable. 

HENRY S. KETTENRING, 

Proprietor KETTENRINQ PRINTING HOUSE. Pekin. III. 
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Bg*HE '^buyers of goods" always 
\2) patronize the advertisers of 
The Inland Printer, because 
such advertisers are reliable. Mr. 
Kettenring's experience is that of 
thousands of other employing print- 
ers who read this journal. 



w 



?HE advertisement pages, as 
well as the text, are studied 
alike by employer and work- 
man. The lessons contained are 
helpful to both. Type display and 
important information can be found 
hand in hand in these pages. 



WfHE regular reading matter 
v5/ pages embrace information 
and instruction obtainable in 
no other way; the best thought 
upon topics relating to the graphic 
arts by experts in each particular 
branch. 



Our New York representative, Mr. J. CLYDE OSWALD, will be glad to call upon prospective 
advertisers anywhere in the East. Write him if you desire to consult in reference to advertising. 
Subscription rates — $2.00 per year; $J.OO for six months; Single copies, 20 cents each. .*. .*♦ .*♦ 



THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 



Eastern Branch: 

197 Potter BIdg., 38 Park Row, 

New York. 



PUBLISHERS. 



Publication Office: 

Nos. 2J2 and 2J4 Monroe Street, 

Chicago. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 



Vol. XV— No. 5. 



CHICAGO, AUGUST, J895. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF COLOR PRINTING. 



Tuuimti i ^ P^*" year, in advance. 
AEKMs, ^ sin^,^ copies, 20 cents. 










BY JOSEPH W, 

N the power of analyzing- 
a color sensation and 
representing it by glass 
standards in color units 
of known value by 
means of which that 
particular color can be 
measured, matched and 
reproduced whenever 
desired, a new interest 
has been g-iven to all color questions, especially to 
those having a practical bearing on the manu- 
factures and art surroundings of our everyday life. 
This power of defining a color in exact terms 
may not enhance the pleasure of those who love art 
for art's sake, but there can be no question that it 
gives to the manufacturer of colors, which are the 
groundwork of the arts, a new grasp of his subject, 
in some cases clearing up practical difficulties which 
were hitherto obscure, and in other cases opening 
up new and w^ide questions of interest. It follows 
as a matter of course that the necessity of accurate 
definition which is required for all quantitative 
statements cultivates an increased keenness of 
observation. 

Possibly no phase of the color question has been 
more obscure in the past than the relation of 
increase of color to increase of density ; it was 
usually assumed that if the density of a pigment 
was doubled the color also would be doubled, and 
when experiments in this direction proved unsatis- 
factory, the cause was considered as unexplainable, 
and the worker was obliged to keep feeling his way, 
by small additions, in a haphazard manner, until a 
more or less satisfactory result was attained, and 
the reason why, in some cases, colors became more 
unsatisfactory and even changed to another color as 
the density increased remained unexplained. 

All uncertainty on this point has now been 
removed, the power of measuring and recording 
5-3 



LOVIBOND. 



the color of a pigment at any density has resulted 
in the establishment of a natural law, termed the 
** Law of Specific Color Absorption," which may be 
defined by saying that every substance has a definite 
color which is identical, under identical conditions 
of density and observation- The examination of 
a considerable number of colored substances has 
discovered no instance in which the increase in 
color depth is in direct proportion to increase of 
density. 

It is manifest that when this law is associated 
with the power of making proportional pigmentary 
mixtures, and also with the power of defining the 
color of such mixtures when made, a color curve 
can be deduced showing any series of quantitative 
changes in which each change is co-related to the 
color caused by the change itself. 

In this way a system of curves of regularly 
increasing densities of any pigment can be associ- 
ated with the specific color for each density ; the 
tabulated system is then available to the practical 
color-worker, as a means of reference, at any time ; 
he can with confidence rely on it at any future time 
for information as to the exact color which a given 
density of that particular pigment will produce and 
at once bring the color itself under examination by 
using the standard glasses producing it as an equiv- 
alent to the color itself. 

In order to make a specific absorption table for 
a given pigment, the method of procedure must 
vary according to the nature of the pigment. If the 
pigment is soluble and in a liquid or semi-liquid 
condition, it may be measured by transmitted light, 
the different densities being obtained by varying 
the proportions of the solvent. Should the solvent 
itself be colored, as in the case of oils or varnishes, 
care must be taken that this factor is also meas- 
ured. If the pigment is an earthy or metallic 
powder, the rate of color-change for density may 
be obtained by mixing it with a known white in 
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varying" percentagfes, and measuring it as an opaque 
body by reflected light. 

Another method of procedure is to prepare the 
different percentages as for use in the ordinary 
way, brush them on paper, and when dry measure 
them in their finished condition. 

These methods are equally available for obtain- 
ing* a permanent record of the color produced by 
proportional mixtures of two or more pigments. 

It may appear from this explanation that the 
process of establishing a specific absorption table is 
complicated ; it is, however, found in practice to be 
very simple. An intelligent lad, accustomed to the 
use of the balance and to the manipulation of col- 
ors, can construct such a table in about two hours, 
and when this has been done for a given pigment, 
or a g-iven mixture, the information it conveys is a 
never-ending saving- of time and economy of mate- 
rial, in addition to the facility with which it answers 
many questions, such as those relating- to the check- 
ing: of deficient delivery, defining- the relative deg-ree 
of color purity to an established normal, matching- 
a g-iven color, defining- the rate of fading under 
different conditions, and especially as an aid to 
orig-inal research bearing- on the most effective pig-- 
ments for trichromatic color printing. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF OVERLAYING. 

NO. 1.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

IT must be conceded that up to the present time 
the printing craft has not adopted any absolute 
system of overlaying- that can be considered either 
authoritative or perfect in its applicability to all 
classes of illustrative work, or for the different 
surfaces of paper stock upon which it is to be 
printed. Indeed, so far as experience has pene- 
trated this subject, the question is an open one, and 
is likely to be so for a long- time to come. 

Regarding methods in vog-ue, some of which are, 
undoubtedly, superior in many ways to others, 
there cannot be any doubt as to the necessity of 
some method of overlaying- for more effectively 
obtaining results from illustrative plates than can 
be done without any. The present advancement 
of the pressmen of this country, and the wonder- 
ful productions of skill and art which are daily 
developed by their handicraft, is the very best of 
evidence as indorsement of this opinion. 

Eng-ravingf, more particularly that branch of it 
commonly known as photo-mechanical, has assumed 
so many disguises from its well-known one of years 
ag-o, that its varying- hues and modes have not only 
revolutionized our pressroom theories, but charmed 
us with its unceasing- chang-es and enrapturing- 



♦ Note.— On another paire of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this dc|>artment a congenial 
comer for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 



beauty. Engraving, linked with this new aux- 
iliary to natural art — photog-raphy — has devel- 
oped a seemingly unlimited field of possibilities in 
illustration, to properly meet which the creative 
skill of the pressman is now actually next in im- 
portance. 

HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATION OVERLAYING. 

By ** half-tone," in so far as this relates to print- 
ing plates made by the photo-mechanical process, 
is meant all eng-ravings, pictorial and otherwise, 
which have their grays or lighter tones produced 
or enhanced by mesh formations over the face of 
the eng-raving-, whether these be conveyed throug-h 
a ** dotted" or 'Mined" glass screen — the usual 
mechanical manner of producing- half-tone effects 
on this character of printing- plate. 

As showing the peculiarities of opinion that are 
held by some persons regfarding- the printing- of 
half-tone plates, it is only necessary to allude to 
two — one by the editor of a well-known technical 
journal in New York, and the other by Mr. H. S. 
Ward, editor of the Photogram^ of Eng-land. The 
former asserted that the pressman wasted time and 
displayed his ignorance by making- overlays for 
half-tone illustrations, and that this kind of engrav- 
ing- worked better without overlays. The latter, 
avowedly voicing- the sentiments of the process 
eng-ravers of Eng-land, contends that, with few 
exceptions, *'the printer-man, after a couple of 
hours spent in overlaying and fancy touches, pro- 
duces something- that is not equal to the first 
proof"; that this first ** proof is pulled on an old 
hand platen press by a lad whose only witchcraft is 
to get an even inking- and an even pressure." Con- 
tinuing-, the same g-entleman says : *' The difference 
between the ordinary British method of printing 
and that which is adopted in all g-ood American 
houses, and to a certain extent by a few British 
firms, is a fundamental one — a difference of prin- 
ciple"; that **the Eng-lish printer does not insist 
upon a dead-level surface of electro, or of type and 
block, and does not work his cylinder hard onto the 
printing- surface"; that ** he wraps his impression 
cylinder with an appreciable thickness of paper or 
thin card packing-, which has a certain amount of 
'give' to the projecting- parts, and evens up his 
pressure by an elaborate system of overlay — in 
this he usually exercises the patience of Job, and 
often the skill of an artist ; but overlaying- is like 
retouching- : very seductive, and very apt to defeat 
its own end." 

These opinions, while not representing- those 
of good practical pressmen, contain expressions 
thoughtful in themselves, not the least of which 
should be " What can we do to improve the general 
status of the present and future generations of 
pressmen ? " In the few chapters which will 
appear under the caption selected, the writer will 
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endeavor to demonstrate what is meant by ''Prac- 
tical Methods of Overlaying-," and to that end 
beg-ins by describing the manner in which he has 
made the overlay for printing- the illustration of 
''The Knig-ht of Sayn." 

HOW THE OVERLAY WAS MADE. 

This cut has been evened up by underlay ingf, 
and three impressions of it struck on as many 
sheets of paper, each sheet being- of different 
thickness, namely : one sheet of ten-pound folio. 






Steckel, Photo. 



*Pansies.' 



one sheet double that thickness of supercalen- 
dered, and one sheet of wood cut, of the same 
thickness and quality as it now appears on. Dif- 
fering- from the usual manner of making an overlay 
that would prove effective in ordinary cases, the 
impression on the wood-cut paper has been selected 
for first treatment, which consists in cutting- away 
from this sheet the top backg-round and scraping- 
down and slitting- off many of the lig"ht and medium 
tones, so as to throw up the strong-er ones and the 
solids in the foreg-round, and thereby help to create 
a proper perspective. The slitting- or paring- off of 
parts that should be made lig-hter than appeared 
on the printed proof was done in a similar manner 
to that of making- a cardboard overlay from card 
stock. Of course, a sharp knife and some degree of 
skill is necessary to handle a sheet of paper in this 
way, but it is worth one's while to acquire it, for 
it saves time and much pasting on of parts of 
overlays, besides giving a firmer basis. 

The next sheet used was the supercalendered 
one, out of which has been cut all the lighter 
tints, except the sky part, as well as some of the 
stronger ones. This sheet has also been used as the 



foundation on which to paste the cut-out portions 
of the two other sheets. Usually, such high lights 
as skies, etc., are cut away from this sheet; this 
order has been changed in the present case, 
because the castle in the distance has been treated 
on the thicker sheet, and set into the sky tint in 
order to equalize the relative perspectives. 

The third sheet of thin folio has been used to 
make overlays for such portions of strong solids 
and shades as required such, notably the horse, 
mammoth stones, landscape and a portion of the 
castle. These have been pasted accurately in place 
on the supercalendered sheet, and over these has 
been fastened the wood-cut sheet. From this 
arrangement it will be apparent that the wood- 
cut, folio and supercalendered sheets press upon 
the form in the order named and in their relative 
degree of pressures, made so by reason of the man- 
ner in which the cut-out and built-up portions of 
the overlay have been manipulated. 

[To be continued.) 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE DELAY OF THE JOB TICKET. 

BY LEON HORNSTBIN.* 

THE experience of our most successful men 
goes to show that the thinking for the 
entire office must be done in the counting room. 
When a job is turned into the workroom every 
provision should be made beforehand, as far as 
possible, for the rapid completion of the work. 
The instructions for all the departments ought to 
be down in black and white, so that there need be 
no running backward and forward to ascertain 
minor details. The job, when set in motion, ought 
to run itself — that is to say, the instructions 
should be complete enough so that the work will 
drift naturally from one department to another 
with the utmost dispatch. It is not practicable 
always to do everything of this kind beforehand, 
but even in such cases the one who does this work 
ought to have it under his control. 

The matter of stock in the city office is a 
troublesome factor. The consumer is so apt to 
change his mind in regard to quantity or quality, 
and it is often so difficult to ascertain exactly what 
is wanted, that it is a good plan not to order the 
stock until the job is nearly ready to run. At the 
same time it is of vital importance to have the stock 
in the house and cut ready for the job when it is to 
be put on. There ought to be no such thing as 
waiting for stock in the pressroom. No form 
ought to be put upon a press until the stock is 
ready. If the stockman were always to wait until 
the compositor was through with the job ticket a 
great deal of delay would result. 

This makes it necessary for the cutter and 

♦Note.— In another column Mr. Hornstein amducts a department 
relatinff to estimating- and business office details, to which the attentkia 
of interested readers is invited. — Editor. 
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stockman to receive his instructions before the job 
ticket finds its way into the pressroom. This is a 
problem which troubles all offices where there is a 
great deal of work that has to be hurried. 

A plan adopted by one of our offices about four 
years ago has turned out a wonderful success. It 
is as follows : 

A stock book is prepared containing the follow- 
ing heads : 



cases it is usually advisable to leave job in sheets if 
more than one was printed at each impression. 
Notice of this fact must be given to the cutter in 
good season, or else he will frequently take chances 
and cut up a job without looking at the ticket. 

A practical way to overcome this is to attach a 
card to the job ticket when it is first turned into 
the workroom, worded something like this: ** Do 
not cut — hand this ticket to cutter as soon as job 



STOCK BOOK. 



Job. No. 



NAME. 



Quantity. 



Size. 



Weight. 



Quality. 



Ordered 
from. 



The book in question is a cap book, opening the 
long way. All these columns are on one page, and 
there are fourteen lines on a page. Thus the book 
is not too bulky for handling. Before sending the 
job ticket into the composing room the various 
items relating to stock as indicated by the headings 
arc entered into this book. The buyer uses it as a 
memorandum for ordering stock. When he has 
ordered the stock for a certain job he puts his 
initials in the column headed ** Ordered by," the 
initial of the paper dealer from whom ordered in 
the column headed ** From," the date in the column 
headed *' When." Just as soon as a load of stock 
comes into the house the stockman takes the book, 
examines the paper to see that it tallies with 
the different items ordered, puts his initial in the 
column headed '*Rec'd by," and the date in the 
column headed *'When," marks the stock for 
cutting in one corner of the top sheet, putting on 
the job number and the name of the customer, has 
it cut and sent to its proper place in the pressroom. 
By this method there is no looking up of tickets, 
either by the buyer or the stockman, and besides a 
record is kept which will be found extremely handy. 
Of course, these particulars are down on the job 
ticket, but job tickets are bulky. They cannot be 
readily filed in the counting room. They are 
usually stowed away in some remote corner. When 
it is necessary, therefore, to ascertain what stock 
was used on a job, where it was procured and how 
it was cut, this can be done in an instant by looking 
up the job number. A record of the cost of the 
stock can also be kept in this book if it is found 
desirable. 

The book is a great time-saver at all stages of 
the work. This is especially true of such jobs as 
are not done entirely in the printing office, such, 
for instance, as require ruling or perforating, which 
have to be sent out of the office. 

Another delay incident to the traveling of the 
job ticket from one department to another is fre- 
quently encountered on jobs that are to be punched, 
gummed, perforated, cut by dies, or handled in some 
other peculiar way after being printed. In such 
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by 



When. 



Received 
by. 


When. 


Cut. 


No. to 
Sheet. 
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is printed." It is a good plan to have this card of a 
peculiar color, and enough longer than the job 
ticket is wide to make it project beyond the edge of 
the latter when it is pinned thereto. This prevents 
its being overlooked. 

It is possible to carry out this idea farther than 
this in some offices. For instance, if the office has 
a ruling department, a card of peculiar color with 
the word *' Ruler" printed on it could be attached 
to job tickets which require ruling. This would 
serve notice on everybody that the ticket and copy 
was to go to the ruler as soon as possible. 

In cases like the above, the cutter or ruler takes 
off the card from the job ticket when it reaches 
him, and saves it. The same cards can thus be 
used again. 

It is the experience of almost every proprietor 
that such methods as these are necessary to expe- 
dite work. If not resorted to he will frequently 
find jobs delayed, and will have to stand over many 
of them and ** hustle" them. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE TRIMMER. 

BY A. L. BARR.* 

OF all the machines used in a stereotype or elec- 
trotype foundry the trimmer is the most 
dangerous to operate. Too much caution and care 
cannot be exercised by an operator while manipu- 
lating this machine ; but if it be properly handled 
and suitably managed, the occasion for danger 
decreases to such an extent that there is no reason 
why this machine may not be operated for years 
without accident. 

Before a man who has never used one of these 
machines undertakes to work with it, he should 
carefully study its construction and have some older 
operator explain the points of danger to him and 
advise him of the best methods to avoid them. 

In beginning to operate this machine, you should 
know all about how to set and sharpen the knives. 



♦Note.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping conducted by Mr. 
Barr on another page of tW«5 issue,— Epitor. 
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The neglect of properly setting- the knives has been 
the cause of a great many serious accidents. It 
will not pay you ever to become so busy or in so 
g-reat a hurry as to neg-lect to g"ive proper attention 
to your trimmer. The risk of being injured for 
life is too great to take any chances. 

Another part of the trimmer that needs careful 
attention is the arbor or mandril that carries the 




One of Our Ancestors— By A. A. P. Massoulb. 
Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 

head. It should be perfectly free from end motion 
and held very rigid. This is the part of the 
machine of all others that you should give the 
closest attention if you expect to do good work. If 
proper care is not taken you will never be able to do 
good work with the machine, and the chances are 
five to one that some day you will lose your fingers 
or get struck in the head with a piece of metal. I 
know of at least a half-dozen men that have been 
crippled on account of carelessness with trimmers. 
One of my acquaintances has lost all the fingers 
of one hand, and another lost two fingers of one 
hand and the sight of an eye from this same cause. 
The possibilities of danger are diminished to a 
great extent in the improved machines of today, 
and they are not nearly as dangerous as the old- 
style machines were. Formerly, the '*ways" that 
the trimmer plate slide on were set parallel with 
the head, and, while trimming, the back knife 
would catch the job and throw it into the operator's 
face ; but now the ways are set at a slight angle so 



as to make a difference of from one thirty-second to 
one sixty-fourth of an inch between the front or 
cutting knife and the back or returning knife. 
This principle does not interfere with the accuracy 
of the work, as a moment's thought will prove. At 
first thought some will say that such a thing is 
impossible, but when you consider that it is the bed 
that slides and not the head, and that it makes no 
difference where the table is before and after it 
passes the head, it will become clear to your mind 
that the cutting is the same on all parts of the plate 
as it passes the knives. 

If the occasion should ever present itself wherein 
the reader is called on to select a trimmer, do not 
make the mistake that an acquaintance of mine did 
who considers himself a good stereotyper. The 
firm by whom he was employed ordered a machine, 
and when it* arrived he tried it and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with it until in more closely looking over it 
he chanced to observe that the **ways" were not 
square with the head of the trimmer, and forthwith 
made a complaint. He advised his employer, who 
knows nothing of such things, not to pay for the 
machine until the manufacturer had a machinist to 
take it down and adjust it so that the ways would 
be parallel with the head of the trimmer. Not 
being versed in machinery, the owner wrote the 
above facts to the maker and requested an immedi- 
ate alteration or a reduction in price suflBcient to 
cover the cost of these necessary changes. The 
manufacturer replied that he would make the 
desired changes if the owner of the machine would 
guarantee to reimburse him against all suits for 
damage by the operator's family, and would further 
agree to pay the funeral expenses of his stereo- 
typer. It is needless to say that the purchaser 
forthwith sent his check to cover the cost of the 
outfit. 

The speed of a trimmer should not be less than 
3,000 nor more than 4,000 revolutions per minute ; 
3,500 is a good speed at which to run it. A trim- 
mer properly made should be constructed so that 
the center of the head will be about one-half inch 
higher than the top of the table. This will cause 
the cutters to throw the chips down under the 
machine instead of scattering them all over the 
room. 

Never allow yourself to get in such a hurry that 
you cannot and do not take time to see whether or 
not there are any chips or saw cuttings beneath the 
cut you expect to trim. See that the cut lies per- 
fectly solid on the table as well as against the 
gauges. If you are on small work, it is always 
good policy to trim one end before sawing it off. 
Also use a line holder in trimming all jobs of four 
lines or less. It may take a little more time, but 
the chances of losing a finger, hand or eye are too 
great to run any risks as against the extra time 
consumed. 
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DEMORALIZING INFLUENCES. 

AMONG the publications dealing- with the art of 
J7^ printing- and the business interests of those 
connected with it, The Inland Printer has, more 
than any other, upheld the cause of trade-unionism 
in the abstract as a means of subserving- the true 
interest of every honest employer and every honest 
workman. It is, therefore, with no little reg-ret 
that we note the tendency to degrade trade-union- 
ism and embarrass and annoy employers by the 



perpetuation of quarrels within the org-anizations. 
In both New York and Chicag-o the condition of 
org-anized labor is fast assuming- an unsatisfactory 
and complicated state of affairs. In both cities 
what is known as the conservative and radical 
branches of workingmen are at open war, the 
breach becoming- wider and wider as time rolls on. 
The readiness with which the hotheaded and 
thoughtless of each faction hurls charges of dishon- 
esty and corruption at each other only renders a 
possibility of peace the more remote, and at the 
same time furnishes their evil wishers with abun- 
dant material for unfavorable comment and com- 
parison. 

In the printing industry the situation is much 
the same, the warring factions of pressmen leaving 
it in doubt as to whether it is union or disunion 
that is sought by the moving spirits in the fray. 
In some localities, and notably in Chicago, the con- 
test has been waged with the utmost bitterness, 
all considerations of justice to the employer being 
entirely lost sight of. The supremacy of the rival 
unions is the only thing demanding attention, 
everything and everybody being subordinated to 
that one idea. The vexations caused employers 
during the progress of this feud have been many 
and trying, an element of uncertainty having at 
last found its w^ay into many establishments, dis- 
tasteful and annoying to all not actively engaged in 
the strife. How long this state of affairs is to be 
endured appears to be surrounded with an uncer- 
tainty as distressing as it is vague. In this 
extremity it is but natural that all who wish to 
see peace and harmony again established should 
turn their attention in the direction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, a powerful organiza- 
tion which in times gone by has successfully solved 
far more serious problems than the one now con- 
fronting it. 

That the International Union can stop this con- 
tention of the pressmen there is little doubt. It 
may require firmness and an exercise of extraor- 
dinary powers to accomplish it, but the executive 
board will readily see that the exigencies of the 
case demand and will warrant a resort to extraor- 
dinary powers. The welfare of the craft, and a 
continuance of the friendly relations heretofore 
existing between employer and employed will 
justify a departure from the strict letter of the 
law, and entitle those who have the courage to use 
discretionary powers to the kind remembrance of 
all who have the best wishes of the craft at heart. 
That such a course as we have outlined will be 
indorsed will be made plain to anyone who will 
take the trouble to acquaint himself with the 
extent of the conviction now held by printers that 
the time has arrived when the International Typo- 
graphical Union can no longer claim jurisdiction 
over all printing and kindred trades. A recognition 
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of that sentiment may have answered in the past ; 
every indication points to the conclusion that such 
conditions will be out of the rang-e of probability 
in the future. The incong-ruity of claiming- orig-- 
inal and entire jurisdiction will be seen when it 
is remembered that in the printing- industry three 
international unions now flourish, with the chances 
favoring- an increase of the number rather than 
a decrease. 

To return to the question of internecine dis- 
putes in the ranks of org-anized labor. For the 
interest of all concerned, and for the welfare of the 
trade, The Inland Printer would urg-e that ear- 
nest efforts be made to restore harmony and g-ood 
will. If quarreling- is not to be avoided, then let 
the dispute be confined to those who are actively 
engaged in it. The prosperity of the business 
must not be menaced because of personal jealousies 
in the ranks of trade-unionism. 



OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS. 

AN indication of the condition of things brought 
X^ about through the introduction of typeset- 
ting machines comes to us in the shape of a num- 
ber of letters from printers out of work in the 
smaller towns asking advice and assistance in pro- 
curing employment. The subscribers almost with- 
out exception want to know what their chances of 
employment are likely to be in some of the larger 
cities — Chicago preferred. A little reflection on 
the part of these writers before they committed 
their thoughts to paper would have convinced them 
that the advice of anyone unacquainted with their 
abilities would be of necessity of so superficial a 
character as to be practically valueless. There are 
without doubt many situations vacant or so unsatis- 
factorily filled as to be practically vacant, and there 
are perhaps just as many, or more, men latently 
competent who are seeking the situations, but who 
from some little technical ignorance are not avail- 
able to take the positions and meet all requirements 
satisfactorily from the start. A printer coming 
from the country and seeking employment in the 
larger cities, has to meet the- competition of men 
who are acquainted in the various offices, and it has 
been proved that personal acquaintance, as a gen- 
eral thing, is much more influential than skill in 
securing employment. The man who comes to a 
large city looking for employment in the printing 
trade, should come with a sum of money sufficient 
to take him back to where he came from if his quest 
is not successful. It is only the man on the spot 
who can get a knowledge of his chances. His 
address, personality, acquaintance,'skill and knowl- 
edge of the world are important factors to his 
success, and a full appreciation of these cannot be 
conveyed by letter to a desired adviser. We trust 
no one will misunderstand our assertion regarding 
the superior influence of personal acquaintance as 



against mere mechanical skill. The first wins the 
race for speedy employment, but the latter tells 
quickly when employment is once secured. The 
difficulty is chiefly that the technical education of 
printers is so very uneven that they are timid in 
seeking employment where their services are 
required in a branch in which they have not been 
very actively engaged. 

An employer advertises for a practical printer 
who has some knowledge of paper stock and esti- 
mating. There is little doubt that there are many 
printers who would seek such a position, but the 
required '* knowledge of paper stock and estimat- 
ing" convinces them that there is no use in trying, 
when the fact is that a few days' instruction from a 
well-informed man would give them a footing that 
would secure them the position. The same is true 
of the other branches — presswork, make-up, 
stone-work, etc. It may be contended that if all 
workmen are struggling for the same goal, that 
the competition for situations will be unchanged. 
This would be an ignoble suggestion, and it would 
be also an illogical one. The competent workman 
is generally overworked to make up for the incom- 
petency of fellow-craftsmen. The competent all- 
around workman is available at all times. The 
workman whose technical education is one-sided is 
confined to a narrow groove which dwarfs him 
mentally and denies him the manly independence 
characteristic of the well-informed mechanic. The 
trade-school, founded by workmen and conducted 
by workmen, is the prime necessity of the times, 
and it is gratifying to note that in some localities 
printers at least are awakening to that fact. 



••UNITED TO SUPPORT, NOT COMBINED TO 
INJURE." 

IT is with no little gratification that we learn 
there is a possibility that the conflict which has 
been waged so long and so bitterly between the 
International Typographical Union and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen's Union will soon be 
brought to a close. The agreement drawn be- 
tween the two organizations awaits ratification by 
the referendum of the older body. 

With a full understanding of the evil that may 
result to all concerned from a failure to indorse the 
agreement, we anticipate that the good sense of 
the International Typographical Union member- 
ship will yet, in any event, see the absolute need of 
discarding the obsolete clause of the constitution 
which claims unqualified jurisdiction over the 
printing trades. 

From the various letters and contributions 
which have appeared in these columns from time to 
time, discussing the several phases of the question 
of the rights and wrong-s of the international 
bodies, it may be taken for granted that the 
majority of our readers are fairly well acquainted 
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with the gfeneral nature of the differences between 
the unions. These differences are, as already 
stated, on the eve of amicable settlement, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the articles of agreement 
will be so carefully drawn that no ambiguity will 
give exuse for further disputation or misunder- 
standing. 

Thoughtful printers are realizing more deeply, 
as time develops, the dire necessity that exists for 
the membership of the trades connected with print- 
ing to hold amicably together for protection and 
mutual support, and there is every reason to hope 
at the present time that a more rational and busi- 
ness-like course of procedure will be established 
than has been possible of recent years. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION FOR TYPESETTINQ. 



BY F. HORACE TEALL. 



NOW that compositors for the government office 
in Washington are to be subjected to compet- 
itive examination, the question naturally arises, 
How much knowledge, and of what kind, should a 
compositor be expected to have ? Does mere experi- 
ence qualify one sufficiently, without previous edu- 
cation ? Of course, we know that no one can set 
type without ability to read manuscript, and it is 
no secret that the best compositors excel in deci- 
phering bad writing; and it must be admitted that 
experience is a good and an indispensable teacher. 
If writers would or could always apply the old 
saying that "what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well," and make copy that could be followed 
literally, that of itself would partly solve the prob- 
lem ; but even with the best possible attainment in 
this way, the intelligent and educated compositor 
would still be most desirable. 

The questions asked above need not be answered 
here. Competitive examination cannot fail to set 
up a standard of qualification based on knowledge, 
and those who have not a certain amount of com- 
mon knowledge must fail in the examination. More 
practical in its bearing on the welfare of the trade 
is the question. Are the compositors of today as 
well qualified, educationally, as they should be ? 
This question may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive as to so many of them, though by no means a 
majority, that it becomes interesting to inquire 
how the '*art preservative," naturally demanding 
more intelligence than any other trade, has been 
allowed to include among its workers any but those 
who are qualified educationally. 

Within the memory of many who are yet work- 
ing at the case, typographical unions would not 
admit as members all who applied for admission, 
but made close inquiry into their fitness. So 
recently was this the case that even now many 
intelligent union men delude themselves with the 
belief that most of the competent compositors are 



members of unions. We do not hesitate in aver- 
ring our conviction that this should be so, but the 
fact cannot be long concealed that it is not true. 
The government office has long been a union office, 
and naturally the union is averse to anything that 
threatens change in this respect. It is reported 
that an influential union man, in course of an effort 
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to defeat civil-service classification, asserted that 
all the most competent printers are members of the 
union, and was met with the assurance that in that 
case he need not feel any alarm, as the most com- 
petent men would secure the positions, and so none 
but union men would be employed. 

Various causes of deterioration have intervened 
since the time alluded to, the worst of which has 
been exemplified in New York. Thirty years ago 
it was absolutely true that in that city all really 
competent typesetters were members of the union. 
In 1864 a strike occurred, and some incompetent 
men, persuaded to leave the offices where they had 
been employed in place of the old workers, were 
taken into the union. Having won in this strike — 
which they were bound to win anyway — the union 
members were the more ready, a few years later, to 
repeat the operation that had seemed to give them 
the earlier success. During a strike much more 
general than that of 1864, the first method sug- 
gested was that of persuading new men to join the 
union, without discrimination. From a membership 
sufficient to supply the full demand of the city trade 
with good workmen, the union soon grew to such 
proportions that the incompetent new men out- 
numbered the old members. Since that time New 
York Union, No. 6, has lost many of its best men 
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— because they could not conscientiously stay in a 
union such as that had become. 

Let it not be forg-otten that this is written by 
one who believes in printers' unions, and who left 
No. 6 only when he left the trade — then presuma- 
bly for all time. It is really dictated by g-enuine 
desire for union welfare. Presence on the scene of 
the later strike referred to, though not oblig-ed to 
participate in it except in paying- assessments for its 
support, convinced the writer that other and more 
dignified methods would have met with better suc- 
cess. It is g-reatly to be lamented that printers' 
unions have ever resorted to violence or under- 
handed procedure of any kind. An ideal union of 
printers, for mutual benefit, would undoubtedly 
embrace nearly all worthy compositors, and serve 
much better to keep up wagfes than one that could 
be misled into violence or unwisdom. 

The object of this writing, however, is not crit- 
icism of union methods. Its purpose is rather to 
provoke discussion of practical ways of betterment. 
Printing is called a trade, and rig-htly ; but it is 
inherently so intellectual a calling as to have been 
reckoned by some a profession. Shall printers rest 
content with mediocrity or worse, and leave all the 
really intellectual work to be done by proof- 
readers ? If they do, it may not be \ong before 
the stock of competent proofreaders is exhausted, 
for they have to be drawn mostly from among- 
the compositors. 

Employing printers should be deeply interested 
in the matter of securing- good workmen, and they 
will have much better work done when they insist 
upon having- intelligent and careful compositors. 
It does not pay to have type set carelessly or unin- 
telligently, and trust to making- it rig-ht by correc- 
tion. Competitive examination for g-overnment 
employ suggests strongly a practice that shall 
secure competent men to submit to it. Of course, 
all men cannot be equally qualified ; but with rigfht 
care in selecting- those who are to spend their lives 
at setting type, few would be found applying- for 
g-overnment employ who would not be competent. 

It seems almost a pity that it is necessary to 
say that a compositor should have reasonably g-ood 
knowledg-e of grammar, because it is a self-evident 
proposition ; but, larg-ely for the reason g-iven 
above, it is a fact that many of those now work- 
ing- as compositors know very little of grammar. 

Machines are coming so largely into use that 
some reduction in the number of compositors seems 
inevitable, and of course the best and most intelli- 
gent among them will be retained, and in this way 
many incompetent printers will be forced to seek 
other employment. Machines, though, can never 
displace all hand-work, and even the operators 
should be practical compositors. Shall those who 
are to work at typesetting, whether by hand or by 
machine, be chosen haphazard, or without intelli- 



gent selection, or shall they be selected with a view 
to the special fitness that all know to be desirable ? 

For the sake of preserving and ennobling the 
**art preservative," let us suggest that employers 
make a practice of having apprentices subjected 
to examination as to mental acquirement, and of 
employing none but those who show evidence of 
fitness. This may seem theoretical only, and not 
practically feasible, but it is practical. Something 
should certainly be done. 

May we not hope for such improvement that 
every compositor will be a member of a union so 
dignified, honest, and earnest that every employer 
will hail it as indispensable, and whose working 
card will be the best possible certificate of com- 
petency available for its holder ? 
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CONCERNING FASHION AND TASTE. 

NO. II.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the light thrown on 
early printing by modern research, there is 
still uncertainty regarding some of the mechanical 
questions involved. There is none, however, as to 
the ideal of the first punch-cutters. Their aim was 
to imitate as closely as possible the work of con- 
temporary scribes. It is quite possible that, as tra- 
dition records, the new art being secret, the printed 
books were largely sold as manuscripts. The 
rugged black-letter was ill adapted for typography, 
and still less were the uncouth and quaint scripts 
and court hands of the fifteenth century, which it 
is now no easy matter to decipher. In the classics, 
as in the vulgar tongue, manuscript was still the 
model, and the numerous abbreviations in Latin 
and the innumerable contractions and ligatures in 
the old Greek fonts, show, to the modern eye, a 
very imperfect grasp of the practical side of the 
typographic problem. 

The change to roman type brought the first 
great emancipation ; but it was not a complete one. 
The pear-shaped knobs, the angular serifs, and the 
lop-sided curves of the circular letters, still showed 
an attempt to imitate the characteristic work of 
the penman. At the same time, this style of letter 
attained a high degree of excellence in the hands 
of artists — an excellence which the present gener- 
ation seems even inclined to exaggerate. 

With the introduction of the modern face a 
century ago, the bondage of the quill-pen model 
was wholly abandoned ; but a grievous decadence 
accompanied the change. The early modern fonts, 
which held the field during the first twenty-five 
or thirty years of the century, are as distressing 
and depressing a form of character as was ever 
adopted. The reform — like most sweeping 
reforms — brought its own train of evil and ugli- 
ness. More than a generation passed before the 
new roman became a thing of beauty. Then such 
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is the mutability of fashion — just as it had attained 
its hig-hest perfection, the fashion for mediaevalism 
brought in once more the discarded forms of a cen- 
tury before ; and thoug-h the modern style survives 
and has possibly gained in beauty through the 
existence of the rival form, it no longer reigns 
supreme. 

Contemporaneously with the early modern-face 
romans, and as if to emphasize the general lack of 
taste, appeared the first efforts at bold and orna- 
mental types. Who can exaggerate the horrors of 
those letters ? Sometimes one sees a facsimile play- 
bill or ticket of, say, 1812. There seems no re- 
deeming feature in the job-letter. Flat, squat, flat- 
serif ed romans ; enormously thick antiques, the 
serifs as heavy as the body-marks; hideous *' Ital- 
ians" — romans with the thick and thin lines care- 
fully reversed ; roman and old-english ** opened" on 
one side ; and, in strange contrast to the prevalent 
heavy styles, light outline, or ''contour" (to use 
the modern American term) antiques and sanserifs, 
modelled after copperplate styles, and quite unable 
to withstand the rough usage and crushing pres- 
sure of the printing of these days. 

And these outline styles give the clue to the 
false idea underlying the type design of the period. 
There was little beauty in typography ; wood- 
engraving was mostly inferior and despised, and 
all the beauty of printing seemed to be confined to 
the work of the copperplate engraver, whose art 
had reached a high pitch of excellence. Therefore 
the punch-cutters followed his designs as closely as 
they could, and failed miserably in the result. We 
find page after page of the old specimen books 
occupied with floriated, tinted and shaded letters, 
just such as one may now see on an ornamental 
brass door-plate. In time these were supplemented 
by typographic flourishes, also in imitation of pen- 
work ; but at once distinguishable on account of 
their squareness of effect, and the absence of inter- 
lacings. 

There has perhaps been no greater clog on the 
progress of type design than this imitation of 
copperplate. In the past ten years the bolder 
designers have done much to emancipate typog- 
raphy from the chalcographic model which is 
wholly foreign to its methods and intentions ; but 
the influence is still traceable. Now and again I 
see a new series — the revival, with slight modifi- 
cation, of the old copperplate notions of a past age, 
and I lament over misapplied time and ingenuity. 

What are the tendencies today ? I note, in the 
first place, on the mechanical side, a growing dispo- 
sition to recognize the mathematical basis of the 
art, and to manufacture type in a systematic man- 
ner as regards body, lining and set. The artistic 
proportions of the letter are not found to suffer, 
and the workman is relieved of half his old unprof- 
itable drudgery. For this reform I and others 



have fought for many years, and now, as regards 
the products of the most progressive foundries, we 
have little left to fight for. 

On the artistic side I note two broad tendencies 
in particular. First, and most encouraging, the 
frank acknowledgment that type material is as a 
rule rectangular, and the consequent abandonment 
of ineffective attempts to copy copperplate, and of 
types designed solely with that idea. With this, I 
note also a revolt against primness and formal- 
ism — what in America is suggestively called 
" tombstone " display. The old " aesthetic " move- 
ment has left its mark ; the passing lunacy of 
Japanese archers and Assyrian winged bulls has 
left behind a freer and less conventional mode of 
treatment than the designer of thirty years ago 
would have dared to attempt ; the capabilities of 
brass rule have been developed ; formal borders 
give place to handsome bands composed in less than 
a fourth of the time ; what the Germans call the 
" freie manier," and regard with some suspicion, 
has taken possession of the field ; and, strange to 
say, Germany is manufacturing some of the finest 
material to meet the demands of the new fashion. 
With all this there is much crankiness, a tendency 
toward clumsy and heavy silhouette ornament, 
glaring Beardsleyisms, miscalled "decoration," but 
the movement as a whole is decidedly a good one. 
And with it all there is a marvelous improvement 
in the color sense, both of printers and customers. 
The beauty of quiet tints is now so fully recognized 
that positive color is used almost too sparingly. 

The other movement is toward mediaevalism. I 
have already referred to the revival of the old-style 
types. So utterly dead were they considered, and 
so completely despised, that ninety years ago the 
head of the Enschede Foundry in Haarlem 
destroyed Christopher Van Dyk's punches as so 
much lumber. For more than twenty years this 
act has been deplored — the fashion of today would 
have given them a value beyond price. Just forty 
years ago Vincent Figgins cut a facsimile "Cax- 
ton" letter for a reprint. The line looked 
strangely out of place in the specimen book, and 
for many years scarcely a font was sold. Not 
long ago he found it necessary to cut an entire 
series ; the types have been reproduced in America 
and Germany, and nearly every big job office has 
the letter. The Kelmscott Press in London is 
reviving mediaeval styles ; the Dickinson Foun- 
dry have just brought out "Jenson" in imitation 
of the Kelmscott Press ; imitation Elzevirs are in 
vogue, and even the old fifteenth-century "Civilite" 
script — as quaint as the Caxton black, has been 
recut in America. 

I may be wrong, but I think that these revivals 
will lack permanence. It is just because they are 
imitations that they are weak. The designers 
overlook modern needs and modern conditions ; 
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and fifteenth-century styles, though they have 
their fitting- place in ornament, can never meet 
the typographic requirements of the twentieth 
century. 

William Morris has predicted that typography 
will cease to exist during the next century, and he 
may be right in his forecast. I see it threatened 
by the camera, the etching fluid, and by the (at 
present) harmless and inoflFensive ''typewriter," in 
the keyboard of which lies the germ of something 
much greater in the future. But as regards fash- 
ions I would make one closing remark about the 
dangers of modern free design. 

There is far too great a tendency to confound 
slovenly and careless execution with artistic free- 
dom. A very rough and imperfect sketch may con- 
tain indications of artistic power ; but its beauty 
does not lie in its imperfection or roughness. Mr. 
Beardsley has a host of imitators who can make 
ringstreaked, speckled, spotted and piebald decora- 
tions in black and white, but who altogether lack 
his redeeming features — his imaginative faculty 
and command of line. There is a good deal of 
lunacy in his art, and that can be imitated. Some 
of our artistic reformers would do away with 
types, and have each man's work given to the 
world in his own autograph. Walter Crane has 
published books on this principle. William Blake 
did it before Walter Crane was born. But there 
are many men who can write, whose works would 
suffer from such a system. It is not every writer 
who could engross his work and adorn it with mar- 
ginal decorations. It is not uncommon now to see 
a sonnet or small poem in a magazine, engraved 
with the decorations, and occupying a whole page. 
Sometimes one has to spell out the text, which is as 
illegible as bad manuscript. If types are sometimes 
too regular and formal, they may err also in the 
opposite direction, and so far as the reader is con- 
cerned, the latter error is the worse. My own 
view is that the ideal — complete harmony of 
mechanical and artistic excellence — the maximum 
at once of beauty and of use — is not unattainable. 



** Ordnance experts all over the world will be very much 
interested in the experiments being- conducted by Francois 
AUard, a Quebec blacksmith, who appears to have succeeded 
in hardening* aluminium so as to permit of its use in the 
manufacture of cannon," said Colonel E. F. Bateman, a 
retired English officer, at the Ebbitt, yesterday. "Allard is 
the same genius who rediscovered, some years ago, the lost 
art of hardening" copper, but it is too expensive a process to 
admit of such metal being practically used. Recently he 
made a small cannon of tempered aluminium about thirty 
inches long and with a bore five inches in diameter. From 
this he repeatedly fired a charge of a pound of powder with- 
out injuring the piece. The most remarkable p>art of these 
tests was that the metal of the barrel was only a quarter of 
an inch thick. There is no telling what a revolution will be 
brought about in the manufacture of big guns if Allard's 
future experiments in this line turn out as well as those 
already made." — Washington Star. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 

BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

SINCE my last letter forty patents relating to the print- 
ing industry have been granted. Of these no less 
than twenty-five relate to typesetting and distributing- 
machines, and to kindred appliances for rapid composition. 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company became the owner 
of the whole, or an interest in eleven p>atents of this class, 
and the Alden Type Machine Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York, of eight. 

Albert S. Hodge, of Wise, Virginia, received two patents, 
one for typesetting and one for distributing either ordinary 
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Fig. 1. 

or specially formed type. A one-half interest in the patents 
was assigned to Emory E. Hodg"e, of Washington, D. C. 
Fig. 1 shows a front elevation of the former invention with 
a portion of the app>aratus removed. As many magazines, 
36, as there afe characters employed are arranged in a semi- 
circle upon a supporting table. By touching the proper 
keys the typje are ejected one by one and assembled in a 
** stick," which is turned toward the particular magazine 
from which the type is to come by the same movement that 
ejects the type. 

Fig. 2 shows a central section through a machine invented 
by John H. Knowles, of Philadelphia Pennsj'lvania, for 
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Fig. 2. 

feeding sheets of paper to a printing, ruling* or other 
machine. The sheets are removed from the pile one at a 
time and delivered to a conveyor. They are there arrested 
until placed in exact register, and then advanced to the 
feeding disks which deliver them to the machine to be oper- 
ated upon. 

A patent was granted to EMgar H. Cottrell, of Stoning"- 
ton, Connecticut, for a printing- machine (Fig. 3), in which 
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the tympan of the second impression cylinder is automatic- 
ally shifted while the cylinder continues in motion between 
the successive printings. As the speed of the press increases 
it l>ecomes difficult to shift the tympan in the short interval 
of time between impressions, and the present machine is 




Fig. 3. 

desig-ned to automatically shift the tympan so as to skip or 
omit one printing. In this way there is less danger of 
tearing. 

Another patent granted to C. B. Cottrell covered a device 
of a similar nattire, but differing somewhat in detail. The 
speed of the machine is temporarily reduced below the nor- 
mal printing speed before and during the operation of shift- 
ing the tympan, and then caused to run at full speed after 
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the shifting. Both patents were assigned to the C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons Co., of Stonington and New York city. 

Frank Q. Stewart, of Chariton, Iowa, received a patent 
covering a typesetting machine in which the line of tj'pe is 
at all times visible and accessible, and which provides means 
for automatically moving the stick a distance corresponding 
to the thickness of the type. 

A spacer for line-casting machines, patented by Adam 
W. Harrigan, of Baltimore, Maryland, and assigned to the 
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Fig. 5. 

Monoline Composing Company, of Washington, D. C, con- 
sists of a longitudinally slotted body portion and a yielding 
front edge which lies normally slightly in advance of the 
edges of the matrix bars, and is pressed back by the mold 
in the casting operation to eflfect a tight closure of the spaces 
between the same. 
&-4 



Jacob Rupurters, of Philadelphia, has assigned to the 
Mergenthaler Company a one-half interest in a patent 
granted to him covering a machine for making straight 
matrices. The invention is of the ** Paulding" class of 
machines, in which are used rapidly disposed tiers of die 
arms carrying dies, all the dies of each tier bearing the 
same character. In the present instance it is claimed that a 
greater number of tiers can be employed, and also that the 
composing is more certain and more rapid. 

William Kemp, Jr., of Washington, D. C, received a 
patent covering a machine for casting and setting type. The 
machine produces individual type between one-eighth and 




. Fig. 6. 

three-sixteenths of an inch in height, and which have bev- 
eled tenons to fit grooves in the holder to receive them as 
formed. A wheel which has matrix letters about its circum- 
ference is stopped when the proper character is opposite the 
melted type metal furnace, and a separate device forms the 
tenon as the casting is made. 

Fig. 4 shows an appa^atus for washing printers' blank- 
ets, patented by W. & H. Had field and J. J. Summer, of 
Furness Vale, England. The blanket is drawn over a large 
drum and is subjected to a thorough scrubbing by a series 
of brushes which oscillate very rapidly in the direction 
transverse of the same. 




Fig. 7. 

B^lward L. Holmes, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, received 
a patent covering the printers' galley shown in Fig. 5. A 
movable clamping bar forms one wall of the galley. Through 
the action of a series of cam lugs and spring rods secured 
to the stationary and movable parts respectively, by a longi- 
tudinal movement the clamping bar will be forced laterally 
against the type. It is easily and rapidly manipulated, and 
holds the type very efficiently. 

The stereotype holder shown in Fig. 6 was patented hy 
John J. Floyd, of Boston, Massachu.setts. The invention is 
practically adapted for clamping a plurality of stereotype 
plates in a single bed or frame. A plurality of clamps are 
arranged in parallel series in a frame so that the plates can 
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be separately secured in position. The clamps on opposite 
sides of the plates are mounted upon the same screw- 
threaded shaft so as to be moved simultaneously. 

The quoin shown in Fig". 7 was patented by Fred Waite, 
of Otly, Eng^land, and assig'ned to Waite & Savile, limited, 
of the same place. It comprises a g-uide piece having- paral- 
lel g^uides between which a sliding- block is fitted. The 
block is moved to expand or contract the quoin, by means of 
a screw the head of which is held from movement in both 
directions by being- fitted within a recess. It is, of course. 
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perfectly free to turn to advance or retract the sliding- piece. 
A special advantag-e of this quoin is that there is no liability 
of the parts shaking loose. 

A quoin of a different type is shown in the next fijj^ure, 
which illustrates an invention of Albert S. N. Olson, of 
Chicag-o, Illinois. The special object of the invention is to 
prevent the ordinary two-piece wedg-e from slipping back- 
wardly after having- once been set in proper position. A 
spring--held dog- carried by one or both wedges is made to 







engage with the serrations upon the face of the opposite 
wedge, and slipping is positively prevented. 

The next patent to be considered is one granted to Thomas 
C. Hargrave, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and assigned to 
the Hargrave Matrix Machine Company, of the same place 
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(Fig. 9). The die carriers are pivoted and are released by 
keys. An endless traveling assembler receives the free ends 
of the carriers when released and swings them into a com- 
mon line of assem- 
bly. Between the 
words compress- 
ible spaces are ar- 
ranged so that the 
completed line can 
be justified. From 
impression may be 
soft material or a 
may be cast. The frame car- 
rying the dies is tilted by a 
cam upon the driving shaft 
after the impression or a cast 
is made, and the die carriers 
return to their normal posi- 
tion. 

In Fig. 10 is shown a new form of rule for printing solid 
lines, dashes, dotted lines, etc. The rule consists of a verti- 
cal part having a base and shoulder at right angles there- 
with. These rules are much lighter than those made of 
brass or any other suitable material. The inventor is Louis 
Quellmalz, of St. Louis, Missouri. 




Fig. 10. 
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A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

NO. II.— BY ARTHUR KIRRBRIDE TAYLOR. 

BEFORE going at once into matters relative to the 
invention of printing as it is now spoken of, let us 
look away back into the dim ages of the past, and see 
what we can learn of the prospect. 

We have nothing to prove that there was much* printed 
matter in circulation before the flood, and while, according 
to a recent paragraph, there are many who believe that Noah 
was far ahead of his time in using ark lights, still we fail 
to note on his manifest the merest allusion to the earliest 
sprouts of a printing plant on board. No thinking disciple 
of the art preservative can doubt, however, that when the 
procession of animals entered the ark, a pair of '* type lice " 
— a male and a female — came very near the head of the 
line. 

Later, in the Bible, we find that Job was a man sorely 
tried and harrassed by many afflictions and bodily discom- 
forts. Surely he could not have endured the whole round of 
worriment without having been associated with the printing 
business, even remotely, and who knows but that the term 
** job printer" dates back to this period of Bible history, 
being originally ** Job, Printer,*' and in its long sojourn the 
comma had become eliminated and the discrepancy in pro- 
nunciation as easily occurred. However, this is only a 
suggestion. 

We have certain knowledge that for a long time prior to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, printing — i. e.,the art of 
impressing letters or other characters upon paper, cloth or 
other materials — had been practiced not only in Germany, 
but other countries. There are preserved for our edification, 
in museums, specimens of Assyrian visiting cards, in the 
shape of brickbats, stamped with cuneiform characters. If 
our theory could be proved, that these inscriptions, when 
translated, would read : ** Mrs. Nebuchadnezzar, Thursdays 
in November,*' then we could easily trace the calling of the 
hod-carrier back to those ancient days when this style of 
visiting card was in vogue. Just imagine the Misses Neb- 
uchadnezzar going out calling on a fine afternoon with a 
file of eight or nine stalwart hod-carriers with their cards, 
bringing up the rear of the procession. No trouble at all 
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to explain the large size of the king's domicile — after every 
reception he just built an addition to the palace with the 
proceeds. When, as was the case in those days, bricks 
were sometimes used for the same purpose that we mostly 
use paper, it would be interesting to know how the ancient 
bill-poster would paste up a two-sheet paving slab announc- 
ing the approach of the ** Greatest Uncle Tom's Cabin Com- 
pany Extant, with two Topseys, two Marks and sixteen 
ferocious Siberian bloodhounds." 

But don't for an instant overlook the claims of the placid 
Chinaman. He assures you with his proverbial stolidity 
that his country produced printing as early as the reign of 
the Emperor Wu-Wong, which you will readily recall was 
about 1120 B. C. (When you want a good article in the line 
of priority call in the Chinaman. New lot, just opened.) 
And if you have the time he will prove it to you by his 
cousin who runs a laundry in the next block. As a sample 
giving evidence of their ability and industry as painstaking 
prevaricators you have but to turn to the statement which 
some obliging informant gave Du Halde, a learned Jesuit 
father, in his travels in the Flowery Kingdom, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century ; it was to the effect 
that a Chinese printer could perfect without extra exertion 
ten thousand sheets in a single day. For feajr someone 
wouldn't believe it, he tells how it is done, which makes 
it all the more improbable. He states that, for print- 
ing the block, which has been previously engraved, the 
printer stands before a level table upon which the block 
has been adjusted. At one hand a bowl of fluid ink and at 
the other a pile of paper cut the proper size. The printer 
holds in his right hand two flat brushes fixed upon the 
opposite ends of the same handle; one brush is used to 
supply the block with ink, while the other or dry brush 
is used to brush over the paper which has been placed upon 
the block previously inked and thus the copy is made by the 
light pressure of the brush upon the back of the sheet of 
paper. Thus far, good. Not the least doubt in the world 
that printing entirely as good as the average Chinese speci- 
mens of work can be done in this way, but when the calm- 
visaged, almond-eyed Celestial undertakes to assure us that 
he can print ten thousand sheets a day in this way, we 
respectfully beg to differ from him. To be able to manipu- 
late the paper and ink at such a remarkable speed would be 
to enact a scene very similar to the usual illustrations of a 
dog fight or what the country editor saw as the cylone 
advanced up Main street. 

Cylinders of clay were used by the Assyrians for the 
purpose of chronicling events and keeping historical 
records. These cylinders in some cases were engraved, 
while in others there is unmistakable evidence that they 
were stamped while the clay was in a plastic state by 
stamps engraved so that the impression in the clay would 
show the characters as they should appear. The clay was 
then baked or sun-dried. The ** roasting" which is fre- 
quently done by modern newspapers may have been evolved 
from this ancient usage. The most excellent state of preser- 
vation in which these cylinders and bricks remain at this 
late day speaks well for them as a method of keeping 
records. 

At a later period in Rome, stamps, made of brass, were 
used for stamping signatures. There is some indication 
that these stamps were used with ink, as from the manner in 
which they were engraved it is hardly probable that they 
could have been used to impress wax on account of rough- 
ness of the counter or field. In many cases these signature 
stamps were used to save the trouble of signing the name in 
the usual manner, and we are sorry to say that in numer- 
ous other instances they were necessitated by the inability 
of the users to write their own names. 

These early examples of engraving characters in relief 
and impressing them in plastic substances and also the 



Roman signature stamps, while not entirely typographic 
or xylographic in their character, are nevertheless evidences 
of a tendency in that direction, and as such are worthy of 
our consideration. 

{To be conlinued.) 



THE RAILROAD AS A NEWSPAPER MAKER. 

THE New York Shipping and Commercial List notes, in 
its interesting history of the commerce of the city and 
port of New York, the great influence which rail- 
roads had toward the improvement of newspapers at an 
earlier time. When the Erie Canal was finished, and New 
York assumed the primacy of all American cities, there 
was a demand for cheaper and better newspapers, and for 
some way of transporting them to distant towns. Roads 
were bad, and there was no good method of sending journals 
to any distance with rapidity. Newspaper making was then 
a part of printing. The editor was addressed by his corre- 
spondent as Mr. Printer, and his printing interests were 
generally greater than his newspaper interests. Thurlow 
Weed, James Oram and Horace Greeley were instances of 
men who were by turns printers, editors and publishers. 
James Harper personally looked after his pressroom, and 
Fletcher Harper after the composing room long after the 
name of Harper & Brothers was known over the entire 
world. They did jobs of printing for outsiders till 1836. 
Until railroads came there could only be a local circulation 
of a journal in Boston, New York or Philadelphia. Print- 
ing, therefore, while still maintaining its claim to newspaper 
making as one of its branches, did not obtain the profit from 
it that is afforded now by the smallest well-established 
journals. Neither could there be much distribution of the 
ephemeral printed matter of the day. There were no express 
companies, and no method of sending a package of printed 
matter cheaply from one place to another, unless it went by 
sea. Thus the railroad became a necessity for the printer, 
even more so than for any other manufacturer. 



THE WAGES OF MAGAZINE HACK WRITERS. 

A writer contributes ** Confessions of a Literary Hack" 
to the Forum for July. He says in regard to payment by 
the magazines: "Another difficulty which confronts the 
hack writer is the rate of pay and the time of payment. 
Both these vary very greatly in different establishments. 
The Harpers pay more promptly than any other publishers, 
for they pay cash for all they buy and pay immediately 
upon acceptance. The ordinary Harper rate for hack work 
is $10 for one thousand words for the Weekly^ the Bazar and 
Young People^ and $20 for one thousand words for the Maga- 
zine, As the Harpers buy more than any other firm of pub- 
lishers they may be said to establish the rate of payment by 
the other periodicals which rival theirs. But even hack 
writers, for anything involving much work or expense, 
receive higher rates than $10 and $20 a thousand words from 
the Harpers. A short story of five thousand words — a 
most convenient length — will usually bring $150 from the 
Harpers, from the Scribners or from the Century, The 
Atlantic pays less, and so does LippincotVs, The Cosmo- 
politan appears to have no regular rate of payment, either 
for articles or fiction. The Harpers, as I have said, pay 
for contributions instantly upon acceptance ; a check from 
the Century Company follows quick ly upon the heels of the 
letter from the editor saying that your contribution is 
acceptable ; the same is true as to Scribner^s and to Lippin- 
cotVs and the Ladies^ Home Journal, Nearly all the others 
pay on publication." 



If we believe in ultimate success we can laugh over 
present inconveniences, but we want our last days to be our 
best ones.— 5. O, E, R, 
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White our columns are always oi)en for the discuHsion of any relevant 
subject, we do not neceKsaril^- indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will i)lease ^ive 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a jruarantee of gtxxi faith. 
All letters of more than 1,(MX) words will be subject to revision. 



"ARTISTS AND COPYISTS." 

To the Editor: Hartford, Conn., June 21, 1895. 

The June number of The Inland Printer contained one 
article that gave me particular satisfaction. It was Mr. 
Sinner's, on ** Artists and Copyists." I am not an artist, 
only a mechanic ; but I have a keen appreciation of artistic 
printing and illustration, which is why I esteem Thk Inland 
Printer above all other papers published. The only 
adverse criticism I would make on Mr. Binner's article is 
that it is too temperate. I really cannot think even of these 
bold buccaneers without wrath. 

The Bostonian is at least very frank in its sub-title.* It 
is ** A Reflection,'* etc. I sincerely trust, as all honest men 
must, that if this growing band of pirates cannot be shamed 
into righteousness that the copyright la.w will be used as an 
effective club with which to crush them. 

Wilbur M. Stone. 



EMPLOYMENT FOR PRINTERS. 

To the Editor : Baltimore, Md., June 21, 1895. 

A mighty and irresistible influence is now being felt all 
over the land in the art or trade of type composition by the 
substitution of mechanical for hand methods, and printers 
everywhere are looking with dismay at the reception into 
their midst of typesetting machinery, knowing that it will 
mean a wholesale reduction in the number of employes in 
the office where the machines are placed, owing to their 
capacity for producing matter at a saving of about fifty per 
cent over hand composition. It is a self-evident fact to even 
the most casual observer who knows anything at all about 
the matter, that compositors, as a body, seem helpless to do 
the best thing for themselves under these conditions, or as 
individuals, to take the proper precaution to make an earnest 
endeavor to help themselves before they are actually driven 
out of employment by this iron hand of improvement. 

To take up this condition of the trade in a general way, 
and point out what comjwsitors might do to help themselves, 
is the purpose of the writer. Almost without exception 
every recognized trade or vocation during some course of its 
existence has had its hand methods changed or supplemented 
by the substitution of some mechanical labor-saving or 
ingenious device which for a period of time made a marked 
reduction in the number of employes who were afi^ected by 
its labor-saving qualities. That there is a vast amount of 
suffering and distress among the men who have large fam- 
ilies to support, and who have given the best years of their 
lives to following these trades, and have lost their situations 
by reason of the change in conditions thus brought about, 
goes without saying. However, it is gratifying to know- 
that this sad decline in the necessity for labor, fortunately, 
only continues for a few years, as history proves that in 
time the use of this labor-saving machinery results in 
cheapening the product and increasing the demand for 
it to such an extent that just as many men, if not more, 
are required to carry on the operations of trade. It seems 



* Note. — See explanatory letter from the editor of the Bostonian in this 
number.— Editor The Inland Pkinter. 



remarkable, but is nevertheless true, that the pressroom 
branch of the printing industry has received, for a long 
number of years, the close attention, study and thought 
of some of the brightest mechanical minds this country 
has produced, resulting in the amazing progress seen and 
appreciated in contemplating the difference between the 
old hand press and the latest perfecting machine in use 
today, while the composing room has gone along in the even 
tenor of its way and until the practical operation of the 
present typ)esetting machines its hand operation has seen 
fewer changes of a mechanical nature than any trade or 
vocation with which the writer is acquainted. But this is 
an inventive age and changes are lK)und to come. The old 
argument that no machine could be constructed which would 
space a line and properly distribute typ)e has been exploded 
or refuted by the typesetting machinery in use today. A 
start has been made in the line of mechanical typesetting 
and distributing, and we are just on the threshold of some 
very remarkable improvements in the machinery already 
in use, for the strongest mechanical minds in the world are 
devoting their best efforts in this direction. Nothing can 
stop this march of improvement. It is everywhere in the air. 
Each year space is becoming more valuable. Quantity is 
demanded ; speed is required. These essentials must and 
will be met, and the next twenty years will see a manifest 
change in the methods of producing printed matter com- 
pared with those of a few years back. Then again will his- 
tory repeat itself. The demand will continue to enlarge as 
improvements continue to advance, and just as many men, or 
more, will be required to op)erate under these new conditions 
as were required by the old way. The device or machine, 
however, that causes an extreme or radical change in the 
methods of a trade or business is not generally the result of 
any instantaneous inspiration of genius, nor is it usually 
brought to perfection in secret to be sprung on the market 
without notice or warning to those whose labor and business 
it might affect, but the working out of its principle and 
details of construction is rather the result of long continuous 
experiments, very often attended by anxious thought and a 
large expenditure of money, and the machine is very well 
known and thoroughly discussed before it is completed for 
actual work. 

The conception and completion of the present typesetting 
machines now in successful operation were no exception to 
this, and we believe that when they were first introduced 
for use their history and existence was known to every 
printer in the country. Assuming this to be true, was it 
wise for the compositor to wait until the very moment this 
march of improvement overtook his labor and crushed him 
out of the business, before giving some thought and action 
to his future? Without a doubt, when he is earning money 
and has not yet felt the sting of care and anxiety that non- 
employment brings in its train, he is better able to look 
around and consider his condition and make an effort to 
obtain some field of labor to which he can adapt himself. I 
would then say to the individual compositor: Do not wait 
until a typesetting or other machine takes your place upon 
the floor of the office where you are engaged, before seeking 
other employment, but take time by the forelock, and devote 
as much time as you can reasonably spare in an endeavor to 
secure other work, that it is within your ability and capac- 
ity to perform. A question might be presented right here, 
to wit : Suppose the printer be a man well advanced in years 
without any apparent ability for other than the trade to 
which he has devoted the best years of his life, what can 
he do? 

In answer to this, I would say, if he is a man without 
any influence of a political character, which he might 
utilize to obtain some light employment for the city, then 
the positions which he might fill would be as janitor in 
an oflice building, a watchman in a banking institution, a 
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salesman in a stationery or book store, especially one with a 
printing department. 

These are only some of the occupations that occur to me, 
and are merely outlined as sug-g-estions. For the younger 
and stronger men there is the police force, city work, 
conductors, motormen, solicitors for advertisements, etc. 

I would also advise or suggest as a means of helping 
each other, that the printers' union form a paid committee 
of two men in each of the cities where there are machines at 
work whose duty it would be to make a list of the members 
of their organization thrown out of employment by the 
machines, and devote certain days in the week to assist these 
unfortunates in obtaining something to do. Let this com- 
mittee interview those who have positions or employment to 
offer and make an appeal for their brother members, and 
I am sure, if the circumstances of the case were properly 
presented, it would be effective in many instances. Some 
such concerted effort on the part of the union in this direc- 
tion, I am led to believe, would help to relieve, in a greater 
or lesser degree, the want and distress that is now per- 
vading the ranks of the printers all over the country. 

W. Ross Wilson. 



•• THE BOSTONIAN " THE VICTIM OF A 
PLAGIARIST. 

To the Editor: Boston, Mass., July 3, 1895. 

Some time ago I received a clipping from your publication 
in which you had printed a facsimile of the old cover of the 
Bostonian^ while the text accompanying the illustration cast 

rather a bad reflec- 
BUNKER HILL NUilBER tion on the Boston- 

ian, I trust that 
you will set us 
right before your 
readers, by giving 
the same promi- 
nence to this expla- 
nation as to the 
charges of plagiar- 
i sm preferred 
against us. 

When the Bos- 
tonian was estab- 
lished, someone was 
needed to design a 
cover. Mr. Sparrel, 
of the **Sparrel 
Print," of this city, 
who is doing some 
work for us, rec- 
ommended a young 

man named 

, who had desk 

room in his oflfice. Mr. was told to make a design 

after the Beardsley school. The design being submitted, 
was accepted and was used as a cover for the Bostonian 
until March, a period of six months. An employe of the 
Bostonian brought to my notice a copy of Thf: Inland 
Printkr, in which the two illustrations by Bradley were 

printed. I immediately saw the deceitful work of Mr. , 

and at once had a new cover made, and inserted a notice in 
the April number of the magazine, marked copy of which I 
send you. This, we thought, was all that we could do to 
clear ourselves of even the suspicion of trying to take to 
ourselves the work of others. We do not blame you for 
feeling indignant, but you were not more so than ourselves 
when we saw we had been imposed upon. I may add that 

the Boston Herald spoke of Mr. as ** unblushingly 

signing his name " to this design. Allow us to apologize 
to you and to Mr. Bradley for this unfortunate business. 
A. W. Braylkv, Editor Bostonian, 
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LOaOTYPES IN TYPESETTINQ MACHINERY. 

To the Editor: London, Eng., June 21, 1895. 

I am much interested in the article in your current issue 
by Mr. C. H. Cochrane on the above subject and hope to 
see other expressions of opinion than my own in your 
columns. I have had considerable experience in the use of 
logotypes in a system of hand setting employed by a firm 
in this city and I find that the results clearly demon- 
strate that a judicious introduction of logotypes is capable 
of increasing speed by at least four hundred per cent. 
But there is one fatal objection to their use, which is 
scarcely likely to be realized except as the result of actual 
experience. 

The difficulty is that the logotypes so soon appear as old 
and worn — much more quickly than the single types in the 
same form. Take the word **the"as probably occurring 
more frequently than any other three-letter combination. 
These letters, t, h, e, which go to make up a given logotype, 
are always in the same juxtaposition. They never get 
separated by distribution but appear over and over again 
in precisely the same relative order. The consequence is 
that they wear much more quickly than they would under 
other circumstances. I have seen a piece of printed matter 
which looked very much like the paragraph in Mr. Coch- 
rane's article wherein the logotypes are set in a black-face 
letter — nearly every combination showed signs of wear and 
the logotypes could be picked out with almost the same cer- 
tainty as if purposely set in a different type. 

It therefore follows, I think, that logotypes are only prac- 
ticable in such machines as the Mergenthaler, the Lanston, 
etc., where types or lines of type are cast from matrices and 
recast by every operation. They are useless for the Thome 
and Empire class of machine, which sets and resets the same 
type. 

When we have a machine to set by logotypes, and cast 
separately every type and logotype as it is composed, that 
will justify in line to any required measure, which is not 
too large and costly, and which will work with accuracy, 
rapidity and exactness, it seems to me that we shall have 
arrived at the very acme of perfection. 

There was once a notice in your pages of a machine by an 
inventor named Carpenter, I think, which professed to have 
attained this achievement. I have looked in vain for any 
recent reference thereto. Can you tell your readers any- 
thing further respecting it? A London Printer. 



AMUSING TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 

Somebody, says the Bookman^ should write a book on 
tyix)graphical errors, for almost every author has half a 
dozen choice specimens which his own proofsheets have 
contributed. Laurence Hutton, in writing an article for 
Harper's IVeckly on the recent library consolidation in this 
city, found in his final proof a very glowing sentence 
descriptive of **Mr. Lenox's vest button." Mr. Hutton 
had no recollection of having eulogized any portion of 
Mr. Lenox's garments, and on sending for his copy found 
that the original read **Mr. Lenox's vast bequest." In the 
last number of the Bookman Ibsen's portrait bore the legend 
"The Master," but the intelligent compx)sitor, apparently 
with an eye to the hand mirror into which Ibsen is gazing, 
very nearly sent the picture to press described as *'The 
Masher." A number of years ago a biographer of Fannie 
Kemble quoted the last sentence of her memoirs in which 
she says that she is about to be married. The biographer 
then remarks: ** With this amorous outcry her memoirs 
end." This duly appeared in print, and naturally caused a 
good deal of comment, which continued until the second 
edition appeared with the passage corrected to read ** omi- 
nous entry." 
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PRINTING PRESSMEN CONVENE -THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION HOLD A LARGELY ATTENDED 
MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 

SPXOND DAY'S SESSION. 

THE second business session consumed Wednesday 
morning. A resolution was adopted protesting^ 
against the civil service qualification rule of the gov- 
ernment printing office, requiring applicants to be under the 
age of forty-five years. It was resolved that copies of the 
resolution be forwarded to the proper authorities at the 
national capital. 

A new law added to the constitution provides that in 
cases of strikes the presidents of sut>ordinate unions shall 
appoint a strike committee, who shall supply daily state- 
ments to the president and secretary-treasurer of the inter- 
national organization. 

The per capita tax was reduced from 15^ to 15 per cent, 
to be divided as annexed : Ten per cent for a defense fund 
until it aggregates $7,500 ; then the tax is to be five per cent 
so long as the total fund does not descend below $5,000. The 
other five per cent of the general per capita tax is appor- 
tioned for running expenses. 

At a recent strike of pressmen in Omaha, First Vice- 
President Youngs, of that city, sanctioned the men quitting 
work. President Galoskowsky, of the International Union, 
disapproved, and the convention sustained the president's 
protest, on the ground that the discontents had not conformed 
to all the rules of the union before striking. 

The convention rescinded the following laws governing 
the union as class legislation : (1) That the second vice-pre- 
sident must be from Canada. (2) That anyone financially 
interested in a printing business shall not be eligible to be 
a delegate. (3) That only those who have been officers of 
sut>ordinate unions for a period of six months may be 
selected delegates. 

The Printing Pressmen's convention was not only made 
the occasion of harmonizing the Typographical and Press- 
men's Unions, if possible, after a contest that has continued 
since the pressmen seceded to form a separate organization, 
six years ago, but the Brotherhood of Bookbinders have 
also sought to join in a triple alliance. 

Benjamin Boden, of Brooklyn, president ; W. B. Hyde, 
of Washington, ex-president, and John M. Toney, of New 
York, of the executive committee, arrived in Philadelphia 
as representatives of the International Bookbinders' Union, 
and held conferences with lK)th the typographical and press- 
men's leaders looking toward unison. The three represen- 
tatives of the International Typographical Union were Pre- 
sident William Prescott, of Canada, Second Vice-President 
Boyle (a pressman), of St. Paul, and President George 
Chance, of Philadelphia union. These representatives of 
the printers and bookbinders of the country sent a joint 
communication to the pressmen urging an adjustment. 

With respect to the entire difficulty President Galos- 
kowsky, of the Pressmen's Union, stated that he believed 
that the representatives of the Typographical Union were 
seeking an alliance under the cover of the lK)okbinders. 
** Why should a joint communication be forwarded to us?" 
he continued. ** Our agreement at St. Louis with President 
Prescott was a fair one, and he agreed that the Typographical 
Convention would indorse it, but he made no effort to have it 
adopted. Instead, he continues to follow with the proffer of 
an olive branch, which we have been given reason to dis- 
trust. Whenever we have had strikes they have become pro- 
curers of help in aid of the employers. Where they have 
had difficulties, we have invariably given our moral support. 
It was not incumbent upon us to order pressmen out, but in 
cases where members of our union * ratted,' and took the 
places of members of the typographical society, we have 
dismissed the offenders. The last propositions of the Inter- 



national Typographical Union for adjustment are both 
arbitrary and unfair. They say to the bookbinders, we 
agree to recognize your right to govern your own affairs if 
you accord us general authority over all other interests of 
our trade, including the pressmen. 

**The Typographical Union also claims that the defense 
fund of the pressmen should be placed in their hands. 
Another proposition with a string to it is that, where differ- 
ences may arise, they shall be referred to a committee of 
three from each body, and, when the conference cannot 
agree, then the questions at issue are to be submitted to 
the president of the Federation of Labor, who is virtu- 
ally under the control of the Typographical Union, as 
he is elected by that organization and the Cigarmakers' 
Union." 

Asked as to why alK)ut twenty unions of pressmen prefer 
remaining with and recognizing the authority of the Typo- 
graphical Union instead of joining their own craft. Presi- 
dent Galoskowsky said that the unions of pressmen were 
nearly all in small towns, where only a very limited number 
comprise a union, and that there are so few of them as to 
probably make it unpleasant should they secede from the 
typesetters, who are more numerous. 

In the afternoon the delegates of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen's Union and their friends were conveyed in 
carriages through Fairmount Park. Luncheon was served 
at Riverside Mansion, and the party was photographed in a 
group at Indian Rock Hotel. 

A banquet was tendered the visiting representatives at 
the Windsor House, Wednesday evening, by Philadelphia 
Printing Pressmen's Union, No. 4, President Collins, of the 
local union, presiding. 

The toasts responded to were as subjoined : **The United 
States," by Jesse Johnson, of Nashville ; ** The Dominion of 
Canada," by George H. Shambrook, of Toronto ; ** Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen's Union," by President Galos- 
kowsky ; **Our Guests," by Constant H. Scott; **The 
Employers," by H. B. Elkins ; ** Philadelphia Union, No. 
4," by Secretary Charles W. Miller; "The Kindred 
Trades," by President Boden, of the Bookbinders' Brother- 
hood ; **The Press," by William J. Kelly, of New York. 

THIRD day's sf:ssion. 

The third day's session was taken up with a discussion 
as to whether peace should be restored or war continued 
between the trades unions now at odds, and the meeting was 
held behind closed doors. 

In anticipation of lively and amusing tilts, even over a 
serious breach between workmen whose interests are so 
closely identified, every pressman delegate was in his seat. 
From those present it was learned that first a resolution 
was adopted according the privilege of the floor to the rep- 
resentatives of the International Typographical Union — 
President Prescott, of Canada; Second Vice-President 
Boyle, of St. Paul, and George Chance, of Philadelphia ; 
President Boden, of Brooklyn, ex-President Hyde, of Wash- 
ington, and Committeeman Toney, of New York, for* the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. The visitors 
were escorted into the pressmen's convention by Jesse John- 
son, of Nashville, and F'rank Beck, of Chicago. 

Considerable speech-making followed, in which Presi- 
dent Prescott, of the Typographical Union, defined the 
limits of their constitution, and the special stipulation that 
all important questions must be referred to a referendum for 
final action. In this particular the pressmen's leaders are 
not tK)und. 

President Galoskowsky asked him why he had acted as a 
procurer of pressmen for employers when the men affiliated 
with the International Printing Pressmen's Union had been 
on strikes ? Mr. Prescott responded that had he consulted 
his personal feelings he would not have done so, but that he 
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had acted under the authority of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Although there were sharp and vigorous thrusts on both 
sides, and charges and countercharges, the discussion 
throughout was good-natured. 

A printed proposition, comprising twelve sections, was 
considered. Concerning it a well-known pressman said : 
** As it stands, we cannot accept it. In fact, there are only 
about three of the sections that are not objectionable. They 
were all very carefully drawn to suit one side, and we have 
come to look upon our neighlK)r Prescott as one who gives 
more study to diplomacy than to efforts to fraternize and 
unify for protection in the unions having common interests. 
And even though the differences should be adjusted, the 
matter must then be submitted to the printers* convention, 
and then a referendum, and by that time all would probably 
be rejected, as was the case when the St. Louis agreement 
was signed by the respective committees and then declined 
by the typesetters' convention at Louisville last October. 
We are willing to meet the printers half-way, and with an 
olive branch that contains no thorns, but they must act more 
honestly with us than their past record shows.*' 

The pressmen visited Germania and Lincoln parks, on 
the Delaware river, in the afternoon. 

President Prescott was interviewed, and asked for a 
statement relative to the matters discussed by the convention, 
but declined to talk upon the subject. 

The Conference Committee of Printing Pressmen pre- 
pared the following as a basis for agreement: **That the 
International TypKjgraphical Union recognize the right of 
the International Printing Pressmen's Union to charter, 
regulate and control printing pressmen, pressfeeders and 
helpers in pressrooms in the United States and Canada; 
and the International Printing Pressmen's Union recog- 
nize the right of the International TypKjgraphical Union to 
charter and control all other crafts in the printing trade 
who wish to affiliate with them." 

This is said to be practically a similar agreement to that 
drawn at St. Louis, and which the printers' convention 
declined to ratify at their Louisville convention. 

LAST DAY'S SESSION. 

While it was expected that the sessions of the conven- 
tion would be continued until Saturday, the meeting was 
brought to a close on Friday, and the labors of the sev- 
enth annual convention of the International Printing Press- 
men's Union of North America terminated pleasantly and 
satisfactorily to all concerned, the delegates, guests and 
others. 

On Friday morning, after considerable electioneering, 
the balloting for officers to serve the ensuing year was 
begun. Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, was, with- 
out opposition, chosen president for the fourth term. The 
contest for first vice-president was close, Jesse Johnson, of 
Nashville, receiving fourteen votes, and Frank Beck, of Chi- 
cago, thirteen. James A. Archer, of Milwaukee, was elected 
second vice-president, and James A. Paton, of Toronto, 
third vice-president. The only other contest was for the 
office of secretary-treasurer, between the present incum- 
bent, James Gelson, of Brooklyn, and C. W. Miller, secretary 
of Philadelphia Union. Mr. Gelson received seventeen votes 
and Mr. Miller ten. 

The convention voted favorably on the adoption of a death 
benefit fund, which provides for the payment of $250 by the 
union to the family of a pressman on his death, and $125 to 
a pressfeeder or an assistant. For each death of a member 
of the union in good standing, each pressman is assessed 
25 cents, and each pressfeeder 10 cents. The assessments 
are to continue until the surplus of the general fund shall 
reach $1,500 ; then the assessments cease until the fund shall 
decrease to $1,000. The plan of a death benefit fund will be 



referred to the subordinate unions for their ratification 
before final adoption. 

Chicag-o, New York and Milwaukee desired the eighth 
convention, next year, and the first-named city was accorded 
the honor. 

It was ag-reed to publish the official journal, the Ameri- 
can Pressman, in Chicago hereafter, instead of Omaha. 

A vote of thanks was given to Philadelphia Pressmen's 
Union, No. 4, for catering to the comfort and enjoyment of 
the representatives ; to Select Council for extending the use 
of their chamber, showing their " recognition of the dignity 
of skilled labor," and to the press for their solicitous, truth- 
ful and interesting reports of the convention's proceedings. 

After several meetings of the committees of conference, 
representing the International Typographical Union and 
the Bookbinders' Brotherhood, articles of agreement were 
accepted by the pressmen's convention, and general congrat- 
ulations followed. The annexed embodies the principal 
points set forth in the basis of the agreement : 

That the International Typographical Union recognizes 
the right of the International Printing Pressmen's Union to 
charter, regulate and control printing pressmen, pressfeed- 
ers and helpers in pressrooms in the United States and Can- 
ada. Also, that the International Typographical Union 
recognizes the right of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders to charter, legislate and control all branches 
pertaining to the bookbinding trade ; provided, further, that 
the International Printing Pressmen's Union and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders recognize the right of 
the International Typographical Union to charter and con- 
trol the compositors and other branches of the printing trade 
already connected with that body. 

Local unions of the International Printing Pressmen's 
Union and the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
shall receive and admit to membership, on presentation of 
the International Typographical Union certificate of mem- 
bership, without prejudice or fee, all pressmen, pressmen's 
helpers, web pressmen and feeders, who are at the date of 
taking effect of this agreement members of unions chartered 
by the International TypK)gTaphical Union. Pressmen's 
unions chartered by the International Typographical Union 
in cities where no union of the International Printing Press- 
men's Union now exist, shall have issued to them a charter 
by the International Printing Pressmen's Union without 
charge or fee. 

Grievances requiring joint strikes must be decided by the 
executive boards or councils of an equal number of each 
party. Upon failure to effect an amicable settlement of a 
controversy, in which members of any of the three interna- 
tional unions shall become involved, the presidents of the 
respective unions shall be notified, and they shall first 
endeavor to effect peaceable adjustment, failing in which 
they shall join in a report to the executive councils of their 
respective international unions, and if by vote it is dis- 
covered that a majority of the bodies acting conjointly find 
a strike is absolutely necessary, then the presidents or a 
proxy shall aguin attempt an amicable settlement, and, if 
unsuccessful, a general strike of the members of the three 
unions working in the office affected shall be ordered. 

When a joint strike shall have been inaugurated, the 
initiating union shall pay those involved as subjoined : To 
married men or heads of families, $7 per week ; to single 
men or women, $5 per week. This union to afford the relief 
fund for a period of eight weeks, and after that beneficiaries 
shall apply to their respective unions for help. 

In case of dispute between the parties to this agreement 
a disinterested board of arbitrators, consisting of three 
members, shall be selected, one by each org^jiization, and 
their award shall be binding on all parties. 

The agreement is signed by President W. B. Prescott, 
P. J. Boyle and Qeorge Chance, for the International Typo- 
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graphical Union; President Galoskowsky, Jesse Johnson 
and Benjamin Thompson, for the Printing" Pressmen's 
Union ; and by President Boden, W. B. Hyde and John M. 
Toney, for the Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

The several unions have until January, 18%, next, to 
secure ratification of the agreement by the referendum or 
local unions. 

In the evening the delegates attended the Broad Street 
Theater, through an invitation of Nixon & Zimmerman, and 
witnessed "The Little Tycoon." The labor representatives 
presented a handsome bouquet to Miss Gladys Wallis, the 
prima donna. 



JAPANESE PRINTS. 



AN editor of the Journal des Artisles^ speaking of print- 
/-\ ing- of Japanese pictures, recounts the following 
details which he gathered from an interview with 
a native collector of prints. The most valuable Japanese 
prints, of which the price has been considerably aug- 
mented during the last ten or twelve years, would lead to 
the belief that the Japanese engravers only take a very 
limited number of impressions from their plates ; while the 
truth is that an engraving will furnish two or three hundred 
good copies. The proofs most esteemed are comprised in 
certain series ; the fifty copies following the first dozen are 
the most valuable, after that number have been struck off 
the plate begins to exhibit signs of wear and it is easy for 
the collector to distinguish the early from the later copies. 
It may be asked who does the work? Is the artist 
his own printer? No, it takes three persons to produce 
Japanese prints, because the natives have no Diiree among 
them to do his own designing, engraving and printing, 
although the processes are very simple. The artist makes 
the key design, having in mind the colors and condition of 
the finished print. The work is then intrusted to the wood 
engraver who, with the simplest kind of tools, performs his 
p>ortion and passes it to the printer, who takes the proof in 
black on white pap)er and submits it to the artist, who paints 
on this proof the first color and returns it to the engraver, 
who cuts the plate designed for it. The plate goes to the 
printer, who makes a second proof. The same process is 
gone through for the second color — one plate for each — so 
that if there are to be five colors there would be five plates, 
each engraved for the purpose it is to serve. Sometimes the 
work is still further divided ; in case of a portrait, designed 
to be a real work of art, the same plate may pass through 
the hands of two or three engravers, each expert in his own 
line. Thus one will engrave the face, hands and feet; 
another the hair, and a third the dress. In general, how- 
ever, the artist paints the figures, contours and colors, of 
the complete picture, and hands it to a pupil who traces on 
different sheets the outlines of each color, and from these 
the wood engravings are made. To print these, the Japanese 
do not employ a press ; although specimens have sometimes 
been found of engravings, printed on a very primitive press 
of native production. The European printer squeezes the 
paper upon the engraving by passing it under an iron 
roller ; but the Japanese pressman uses his hand to press 
the paper without recourse to any mechanical appliance. 
He squeezes it with his hand more or less in the different 
spx)ts in order to obtain the deep tones and lighter tints 
which are the great charm of Japanese prints. The print- 
er's outfit is very simple and consists simply of two wooden 
panels, one of which is slightly inclined toward him, and it 
is upon this one that he works ; the other is the table upon 
which he moistens the paper sheet by sheet ready to be 
operated on ; small jars containing the necessary colors are 
ranged around him. He commences operations by mixing 
his colors, which are first ground in small mortars and 
moistened with cold water, except violet which requires 



boiling water ; a little alum is added as a mordant, and a 
small quantity of gum (arabic, probably). To increase the 
brilliancy of the colors it is usual to rub the engraving first 
of all with a little rice paste before the ink is spread upon it. 
The color is laid on with a rather stiff brush, which is dex- 
terously used so as to touch only the parts left in the relief 
by the engraver, and the proper use of this brush is the main 
feature in the Japanese printer's art. To obtain tones less 
deep than the full color, he takes the full tint on the one side 
of the brush and tempers the other side of it with a little 
water, and thus obtains the deeper or lighter tint according 
to the portion of the brush he uses to color his engraving. 
Where regular colors are needed, he sometimes uses a muslin 
pad which spreads the ink more evenly than it can be done 
with the brush, but where gradations of tone are needed 
the brush is entirely used. 

The next operation is to lay the moistened sheet of paper 
upon the inked wood engraving, and the simple pressure 
of the fingers artistically applied suffices to make it absorb 
the requisite amount of ink. Very rarely pads are used, and 
getting a good impression with the bare fingers requires 
considerable manual dexterity, for the good workman must 
also be an artist. 

The charm of these impressions is due in great measure 
to the religious care which is displayed in their execution, 
and in the best copies the register is so exact that it is 
impossible to see a spot where one color has trespassed upon 
another. The prodigious brilliancy of the coloring is one 
of the rare merits of Japanese prints. The colors are of 
the most vivid hues "and are usually composed of pigments 
which are known only to the artist using them. 




Illinois Hiigraving Co.,ChiLat;o. 



The Pilot. 



The experiment of making pai^r stockings and gloves 
has been going on for some time, and stockings to sell at 
3 cents a pair are proposed. Solidity and durability are 
given the texture by a sizing bath of potato starch and 
tallow, and when finished its appearance is similar to 
fabric goods. — Kate Field's Washington, 
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Translated for The Inland Printer. 

PHOTOLITHOORAPHY,* 

NO. III.— BY H. CHIRPE. 
B. — DRAWINGS ON BLUE PRINTS. 

AS a substitute for silver prints, cyanide or blue prints 
J-\ will serve very well for the production of drawings 
for photolithography or also for other graphic proc- 
esses. If an autotype transfer is to be made from a colored 
picture, from a drawing made in sepia or india ink, from 
a plastic object or a photograph from nature, or from an 
object which would not serve for a photographic reproduc- 
tion, a silver print would first have to be made from such 
picture or drawing, and from the drawing or plastic objects 
a photograph, which would be very troublesome. From the 
first, one could of course only make the silver print in the 
original size, which would not be quite satisfactory for the 
reproduction in many cases, provided that the original could 
be used at all. 

In all cases this would be very cumbersome, and require 
much time, and possibly much would have been lost from 
the character of the drawing. Quicker and more correctly, 
one will arrive at the end sought by making a photograph, 
either in the size in which it is to be reproduced, or an 
adequate enlargement, from the original. The negative 
resulting therefrom is now used to produce a cyanide copy. 
For this purpose a good, solid drawing paper is used, which 
is sensitized in the following fluid. In one flask : 
8 grains red prussiate of potash 
150 grains water, 
in a second, 

10 grains sesquioxide of iron 
150 grains water 
are dissolved. 

Each of these fluids is filtered by itself, and then mixed 
in equal parts in the dark chamber immediately before use. 
A sensitive substance having been formed therefrom, this is 
now applied on the well gummed paper as evenly as pos- 
sible, equalized with a distributing brush and then dried in 
the dark chamber. 

The brushed side of the paper will now appear yellowish. 
Hereon is copied in the ordinary manner, and strong enough 
until the deepest parts appear gray, as the copies will 
become weaker in the developing which follows. 

The copy is developed by placing it face downward in a 
dish of clean, not too cold water, and washed out until the 
drawing appears clean white on a blue ground. In the 
washing out one must proceed carefully, as the drawing will 
otherwise turn blue when exposed to light. This copy con- 
tains all the details of the drawing, even in the depths, in 
good plain white, and can serve the designer as the most 
complete, reliable copy. The drawing is now made with a 
good black, dull india ink, as already indicated. When the 
drawing is finished, it is well dried, which will occur in 
from two to three hours after completion of the same. 
Meanwhile a solution of 

1 part oxalic acid and 
10 parts water 
has been prepared, which is poured in a shallow dish, in 
which the drawing is placed for about thirty minutes, after 
which it is well washed ; upon this it receives a bath of 
1 part hydrochloric acid and 
20 parts water 
for about fifteen minutes. The blue tone will now have dis- 
appeared, and the india ink drawing will stand clean black 
on the white paper. It will then be hung up like a pho- 
tographic copy and dried. 

This clean drawing now forms the original for further 



♦From a manual on Pbotolithograpby by George Fritz, Vienna. 



photographing, which is made in the proper size of the 
reproduction, according to the execution of the drawing, 
with or without insertion of the glass screen. From the 
negative obtained therefrom a photolithograph on stone or 
zinc, as well as a book or copper plate, or a wood photo- 
graph for the zincograph, can then be produced. 

The application of this process appears especially 
important in such cases for which the ordinary photograph 
will not suffice, and where it would not be possible to pro- 
duce a printing plate from the obtained negative. It would 
probably also be in place where the light relations cannot 
be controlled in photographing, in consequence of which 
wrong efi'ects appear in the reproduction, as this often 
occurs in photographs from nature and plastic metal 
objects, if other means cannot be applied. Enlargement in 
the first photograph is therefore made, because the details 
are better distinguished therein and the character of the 
drawing will adhere l)etter. The delicacy of the execution 
of the drawing must of course be in exact relation to the 
reproduction, while on the contrary tone relations and 
drawing relations have been lost wholly or in part. 

Reproductions from Prints. — Not seldom it is desir- 
able to make photolithographic reproductions from old 
prints. As already mentioned, there are three printing 
technics, of which the first two, book and stone print, are 
confined to certain lines and stipples, while the copper print 
is able to reproduce lines and tones to a certain degree. So 
far as this concerns the reproductions of the first two, they 
will not, as regards their ground character, oifer any obsta- 
cles that cannot be overcome, if they will correspond with 
the main requirements, which must be shown in the draw- 
ing. As the reproduction can, with few exceptions — of 
course without the use of complicated retouching — never be 
better, but possibly a degree inferior to that of the original, 
the appearance of the print for the reproduction will also be 
satisfactory in this case. 

If impressions are specially taken for this purpose, how- 
ever, the following is to be observed : 

1. As paper for impression, take a slightly dampened, 
so-called clean white chrome paper. 

2. The color must be black, and must cover well, the 
impression clean, clear, every line precise, and nothing 
erased in the least. 

The able lithographer, provided he has a good original 
stone, will make his impressions easier than the printer, 
and also more correctly, whether the subject be a gravure, 
a crayon, or a p)en drawing, or of any other character. The 
printer must first give the impression its correct effect by 
the necessary preparation, without the proper carrying out 
and application of which no good print of the subject, be 
it a writing or a drawing, can be attained on the printing 
press. Dissimilar difliculties in the impression of the third 
method — copper print — beset the reproduction photogra- 
pher. Every impression of the engraved plate — excepting 
an etching or heliogravure — contains atone on its surface 
which is also very irregular, and while it improves its 
artistic effect, offers many obstacles in the reproduction. 
This can only be removed with difficulty in most cases, by 
which the beauty of the picture is not seldom injured. 

If impressions are, therefore, specially made for the 
reproduction, the copper printer must rub the plate clean 
and print without any tone ; it should not be understood, 
however, that he should rub the plate so vigorously as to 
erase all full parts ; this would then produce a weak and, 
in the tone relations, quite incorrect picture. 

As a rule, etchings can only be reproduced by insertion 
of the glass screen, likewise heliogravures, although in the 
latter case it is seldom necessary. 

All toned or painted originals, such as washed india ink 
or sepia drawings, photographs from nature, zinc prints, 
heliogravures and oil paintings, can only be reproduced by 
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photography, by either insert! ng^ the glass screen or by a 
process by which the tones are disjoined independent of 
photographing, and on which subject we shall speak later. 
In older photographs which have already lost their strong 
expression, one will do well to retouch the light and dark 
parts. 

SIZE OF THE REPRODUCTION. 

The question which is often asked is : " In what size is it 
necessary to draw in order to obtain a good photographic 
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Initials and Tailpiece, 
Drawn for the Inland Printer bj' Berne Nadall, Cbicag-o. 

reproduction ? ** This question cannot be answered pre- 
cisely, as it always depends on the object itself and on the 
nature of the drawing. 

In general it can be said, so far as this relates to pen 
drawings on smooth paper, that a drawing should never be 
made smaller, very seldom in the same size, and in most 
cases one-third to one-half larger than the size in which the 
reproduction is to be made. The artist will be able to make 
his details easier and more precise in a larger drawing 
than in a smaller one. 

The enlarged reproduction shows the eventual errors and 
uncleanness contained in the drawing in exact proportion, 
regardless of the fact that the enlarged reproduction 
app)ears rough and ordinary ; the reproduction in the same 
size shows the errors as they exist in the original, while the 
reduction reduces the defects of the drawing, even if it is 
impossible to remove them entirely. A reduction always 
appears cleaner and more correct. Of course, allowances 
must be made in a certain measure in this case, and calcula- 
tions made for an eventual reduction of the drawing. 

If a drawing is executed very finely and detailed, besides 
containing very small figures, it will not be improved by 
reduction, on the contrary it will detract from the original, 



as much that appears clear and discernible in the drawing 
will be indistinct and blurred in a strong reduction, and 
appear as a tone. 

Single cases, where it is intended to show to what extent 
it is possible to reduce — sometimes five, six, up to ten times 
— cannot be taken into consideration, although the purpose 
is hereby fully attained. 

It is further to be remembered that allowances must not 
only be made for the size, but also for the strength of the 
drawing and the tone action in general ; especially does this 
apply to the tones. In the reduction the tones close up, the 
picture appears deficient in tone, and while, taken theoreti- 
cally, light and shade, i. e., black and white, are divided in 
the same proportion in space as in the original, the reduced 
picture will nevertheless appear darker, and loses its artis- 
tic effect. 

Large reductions will be in place for special purposes, 
however, when it is necessary to reproduce geometrically 
drawn figures or flat ornaments, as, for instance, steel plate 
prints for valuable papers, etc. Here one will draw as 
large as the most exact and the easiest to be constructed 
figures will allow, to make them mathematically correct, as 
the precision of the drawing will hereby be better main- 
tained in the reduction. In such cases one can reduce to 
one-tenth linear, provided the ornaments are clear, open and 
without shading. This mode of reduction places no obsta- 
cles in the way of the reproduction itself or the printing of 
the same. 

The case is entirely difi^erent, however, in drawings on 
china board or grain papers. If we bear in mind that the 
tone relations are disarranged to the detriment of the objects 
to be printed, as well as increasing the difficulties in print- 
ing in the same degree, one will understand that the reduc- 
tion cannot be driven too far. If one will further remember 
that a reproduction of 2,500 to 3,000 stipples to the quadrat 
centimeter will make the single stipple disappear to the 
untrained eye, and that the various close positions of stip- 
ples will appear as a closed tone, one will soon find the 
limit of reduction. 

If we figure according to this key we can assume that 
papers of a coarse grain can be reduced not more than one- 
third, those of a finer grain one-sixth, and the very most 
one-fourth, in order to make a proper plate for large edi- 
tions. Here it will also depend on the character and the 
more or less detailed execution of the drawing. Of course, 
we have photolithographic methods, such as the asphalt 
process of Orell, Fiissli & Co., which contain atK)ut fifteen 
thousand, and the process of Bartos, containing at>out eleven 
thousand stipples on the quadrat centimeter, yet these proc- 
esses contain many obstacles for a large edition, and cannot 
therefore serve satisfactorily in this direction. 



SOME RAILWAY MAP-MAKINO. 

**This won't do," said the General Passenger Agent, in 
annoyed tones, to the mapmaker. ** I want Chicago moved 
down here half an inch, so as to come on our direct route to 
New York. Then take Buffalo and put it a little farther 
from the lake. 

** You've got Detroit and New York on different lati- 
tudes, and the impression that that is correct won't help 
our road. 

**And, man, take those two lines that compete with us 
and make 'em twice as crooked as that. Why, you've got one 
of 'em almost straight. 

** Yank Boston over a little to the west and put New York 
a little to the west, so as to show passengers that our Buffalo 
division is the shortest route to Boston. 

"When you've done all these things I've said, you may 
print 10,000 copies — but say, how long have you been in the 
railroad business, anyway?" — AVzc/ Vorfc Herald. 
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TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 
From the People's Bible History, publishpd by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BV WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of inquiry for replies In this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 76aa 
Qreene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be iriven, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

An Overlay Sent Us. — J. O. C, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, has sent us an overlay of a small half-tone portrait, and 
asks our opinion regfarding- its preparation. The make- 
ready of this overlay is good, and the method employed 
fairly correct. If the heavy paper had been placed on top 
of the thin overlay sheet it would have been preferable. 
Still the result obtained is satisfactory. 

Removing Printing From Parchment.— Mr. Joseph 
Maurer, of Marinette, Wisconsin, writes : ** Can you inform 
us how to remove a printed line from parchment (sheep- 
skin) without injury to the stock?*' Answer, — We cannot 
do so at present writing. It can be done, however — we have 
forgotten the formula. Can any reader give the desired 
information, and will he kindly send it to the address given, 
where it will be appreciated. 

About Embossing.— A. I. R. Co., Medina, Ohio, writes: 
** Will you please tell, through your columns, how the 
inclosed sample of embossing is done ? It strikes us as 
being very neat and attractive." Answer, — Any first-class 
printing and embossing firm can do such work. As to how 
it can be done, the limited space at command negatives our 
desire to accommodate the inquirer ; however we cannot do 
better than recommend the perusal of two concise little 
books on this process of printing, entitled ** Embossing 
Made Easy," C. J. Peters & Son, 145 High street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and "Embossing on Zinc Plates," The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicag-o, Illinois. The price of 
each is $1, postpaid. 

A Question of Eight or Sixteen Page Forms. — 
L. B. W., Victoria, British Columbia, asks this question : 
"Will you kindly explain the following? A certain requi- 
sition for printing calls for presswork * in forms of sixteen 
pag-es.' Does this imply two forms of eight pages (back and 
front) making twice the amount of presswork, or would it 
mean that each form on press was to be of sixteen pages ? " 
Answer, — Obviously there cannot be any mistake as to what 
is implied, for "forms of sixteen pages" do not mean forms 
of half that number, no matter how worked. Forms of six- 
teen pages may be worked and turned over to be backed up 
with the same sixteen pages, making two sixteen-page forms 
when completed ; whereas, a form of eight pages backed up 
with another form of eight pages would produce only one 
complete sheet. We think the distinction is beyond dispute. 

Inks for Photographer's Card Mounts. — W. & Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky, say : "We experience great difficulty 
in getting inks that will not rub oif on enameled surfaces, 
such as photographers' card mounts. We buy the best, but 
frequently have complaint from photographers of the ink 
coming off" in the burnishing process. Could you inform us 
of something that might be mixed with the inks to overcome 
this trouble, or how to get an ink with a positive guarantee 
that it will stick. Of course, the dealers all tell us that 
their ink will not come ofi" ; but nevertheless they do." An- 
swer, — The difficulty experienced by the writer is not new. 
In the absence of positive knowledge of the inks in use it 
would be out of our power to prescribe a remedy. A few 
drops of equally proportioned damar varnish and old boiled 
linseed oil well mixed into ink will often have the desired 
result of g-iving firmness to the color. There is a firm in 
New York who make a specialty of inks for the purpose of 
resisting the burnishing off on card mounts ; these inks are 
only made up when ordered, as the driers used in them are 



quick-acting- and strong. When the mount is burnished, 
after the printing, the card stock and inks blend desirably. 
The address of the firm making these inks may be obtained 
from us by letter. 

What Causes Blurring? — J. A. S., Peoria, Illinois, 
says: "I inclose you a few sheets of head and tail state- 
ments. When I began on them they were all right. Pretty 
soon the letters on the end would not print ; then the bottom 
lines would not print and began to blur. We washed the 
rollers very well, and are using good ink. The same thing 
has happened several times before." Answer, — From an 
examination of the printed sheets sent, we are convinced of 
two causes that produce such defects as shown on these. 
The first, and most probably the real one, is unsuitable 
rollers. The rollers were "mushy" by reason of either 
humid or wet atmosphere prevailing at the time of printing ; 
primary cause, too much glycerine. The second cause 
could emanate from unset or improperly bent g^rippers. 
Consult July Inland Printer, pag-es 372 and 373. As 
between kerosene, benzine and g-asoline, the former is pref- 
erable. Regarding washes for platen press rollers, see June 
number of this journal ; indeed, it will do you service to 
read the series of articles published under the heading- of 
" The Management of Platen Presses." 

Durability OF Half-Tone Engraved Plates. — J, H. L., 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, writes : " I herewith send you 
two proofs from a half-tone cut — one from the original 
engraving on copper, and the other from an electro of same 
after a run of 212,000 impressions. The cut was mounted 
on a wooden base, as were also the type pag-es, and impK>sed 
in a 16-pag-e form. Is the electrotyped cut in a g-ood state of 
preservation after a run such as I have stated ? How long- 
should an electro from a half-tone cut last, on ordinary 
paper, at a single run ? Should an original cut made on 
copper last longer than the electroed one, if both are made 
ready by careful overlaying?" Answer, — The proof from 
original cut is not a good one ; but it is sufficiently clear to 
be a g-uide to the condition of the electrotyped plate made 
from it, after having yielded up so larg-e a number of 
impressions as stated, for the printed proof from the latter 
plate is clear, well-preserved and creditable to the pressman 
who made ready the form. The lasting- qualities of an orig-- 
inal engraving on steel, brass or copper, should be one-half 
greater than the electro taken from it ; provided the make- 
ready is of equal merit, and specially made up for a very 
large edition. In the present case a nonpareil border 
around the electroed half-tone cut has materially added to 
its present state of preservation. 

Intaglio Imprints, Designs, Etc.— L. S. A., of Stock- 
ton, California, wrote us some time ago, using the following- 
language : " Please enlighten one who will never be too old 
to learn, as to whether the printing (or, as I would call it, 
* smashing-in ') of a die or photo-mount, can be successfully 
done on a half or quarter medium bed and platen press. 
You will understand me that the plate is sunk into the 
mount, so that the lettering is no higher than the surface 
of the cardboard, and is done in either color, gold or plain. 
It is not embossed, the back of the card remaining smooth. 
Please state kind of dies used, etc." Answer, — This kind 
of printing and " embossing-in " can be done on any strong 
platen press of the sizes mentioned, and. without material 
risk to the machine if the intaglio printing- plate is made 
ready properly — that is, evenly all over. Plates for this 
work may be made just as if for use by bookbinders in 
stamping-in book titles ; the type form is first set up and one 
regular thick electrotype plate is made and mounted in the 
usual way for printing the color or gold form ; a second 
plate is made at the same time, but the electro shell must be 
much thicker as well as the metal backing-up, for the squeez- 
ing in process. Where editions are large it is advisable to 
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have the desig-n made on brass or steel, and an electro made 
from this for the color form. A rigid tympan for the print- 
ing is necessary, and may be made by taking a four or six- 
ply blank cardboard, dampening the same in a solution of 
shellac, glue, g-um arabic or fresh thin paste, and laying it 
close to the face of the platen and bringing the impression 
points together slowly^ and allowing the die to gradually 
force its requisite depth into the soft tympan. Previous to 
taking the impression, the plate, or die, should be evenly 
oiled with a little petroleum jelly — vaseline — or lard, and a 
sheet of manila tissue placed between it and the tympan ; 
this will keep the die from sticking to and tearing oif any 
part of the impression surfaces. Of course, the tissue will 
adhere to the moistened cardboard, and will produce a 
smooth and hard surface when dry. If the impression is 
too deep, add one or two thin sheets of paper over the 
orig-inal tympan. Draw a sheet of medium thin manila 
over these, and the gauges may be set for register and 
working to the color form, which must be worked off first ; 
the colors, whether of ink or bronze, are brightened up by 
this process. 

PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY V. HORACE TEALL. 

It to the purpose In this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertalninir to the proofroom and to 
proof readinir. The contributions, sussestlons and queries of those 
specially Interested are cordially Invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Spelling. — The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
have prepared a list of changed spellings which they pro- 
pose to adopt in their publications, ** provided,'* as they say 
in a circular, **a reasonable number of other periodicals, 
and writers, and business men will adopt the same so as to 
help break the force of the criticism that may oppose.*' 
The spellings are said to be selected from the list recom- 
mended by the American Philological Association and the 
Spelling Reform Association, and are as follows : 



abrest 


bodygard 


derth 


accomplisht 


brekfast 


develop 


adulterin 


burg 


diagram 


advertizment 


burk (for burke) 


dialog 


adz 


buxum 


discurteous 


alimentivness 


bygon 


discurtesy 


altho 


by and by 


distaf 


aluminum 


caliber 


distil 


amaranth in 


calif 


docil 


amethystin ^ 


camfor 


doctrin 


amfibious 


cancelation 


domicil 


analog 


catalog 


dredful 


Antichrist 


cataloger 


driest 


aquilin 


catechize 


dubloon 


arbor 


cayen (pepper) 


ductil 


archeolog-y 


cedrin 


duelist 


asbestin 


center 


duet 


autograf 


chaf 


endevor 


avalanch 


chastizment 


enrol 


aw 


chil 


ensanguin 


ax 


Chile 


envelop, v. 


ay 


chlorid 


eon 


bagatel 


cimitar 


epaulet 


bailif 


circumcize 


epigram 


barreling 


citrin 


epilog 


beuteous 


clenliness 


ermin 


beutiful 


clozure 


esthetic 


bedsted 


composit 


eufony 


befrend 


coquet, V, 


facet 


behavior 


curtesy 


favor it 


beldam 


cozy 


febril 


bequeath 


cue (for queue) 


feminin 


Bering Sea 


cyclopedia 


fetish 


bewich 


czar 


fiber 


bibliografy 


dandruf, dandrif 


Fiji 


bisk 


debonair 


flexil 


bister 


decalog 


forgivness 


bluf 


defness 


foss (ditch) 


blunderhed 


demagog 


fragil 



furz (a shrub) 


orthografy 


scepter 


gaf 


overspred 


secrecy 


gauz 


oxid 


sepulcher 


gazel 


pack-thred 


servil 


gelatin 


palatin 


sextet 


glimps 


paragraf 


sextil 


glycerin 


parafernalia 


sheath 


goiter (for goitre) 


parlament 


shril 


good -by 


parquet 


skepticism 


graf 


pasha 


skul 


gram 


pedagog 


smooth 


gray 


pedler 


sofistry 


garantee 


pel-mel 


somber 


garanty 


perifery 


specter 


gard 


perifrastic 


sprite 


gardian 


perqutsit 


staf 


Haiti 


fantom 


stedfast 


handcuf 


farmacy 


stenografy 


havoc 


phenix 


stockinet 


hectogram 


frenzy 


subtil 


Hongkong 


plum (for plumb) 


Sudan 


hypocrit 


plum-line 


sulfate 


ilness 


polygraf 


sulfur 


imbecil 


pontif 


su If urate 


intestin 


pratler 


sulfuret 


jessamin 


predestin 


sulfuric 


jelousy 


premis 


sulfurous 


Kaifraria 


productivness 


synagog 


kilogram 


program 


synonym 


Kongo 


prophecy, «. 


technic 


Korea 


prophesy, v. 


telegrafy 


Kurdistan 


pudling 


theater 


libertin 


pulsatil 


tho 


lithografy 


punjab 


thred 


maiz 


purlin 


thret 


maneuver 


quaf 


thril 


marvelous 


quartet 


thru 


masculin 


cue 


thruout 


meter 


quintet 


Tibet 


miter 


rancor 


traveled 


mold 


raveling 


traveler 


monogram 


relm 


trechery 


monolog 


receit 


treatis 


mustache 


requisit 


tressel 


myth 


reveling 


triumfant 


naptha 


rime 


typografy 


neutralize 


rimer 


unchristian 


niter 


Rumelia 


uterin 


nowadays 


saber 


vaccin 


oger 


saffire 


whisky 


omelet 


sanguin 


wreath 


opposit 


Savior 


yern 



The following general directions indicate other changes : 
** Omit the dieresis in all words, as zoology, cooperation, etc. 
Omit diphthong in all recognized English words, as egis, 
fetus, for aegis, foetus. Change d and ed final to t when so 
pronounced, as in looked (lookt), slipped (slipt), etc., unless 
the e affects the preceding sound, as in chafed, etc." 

I hope the force of the criticism that should oppose will 
never be broken. I believe the Standard Dictionary, recently 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, to be the best 
work of its kind, but I am very sorry that its publishers are 
trying to introduce spelling that to me is most unreasonable. 
Many words appear in this list that are not given in the one 
from which they are said to be selected, and some are not 
spelled as the so-called spelling-reformers give them ; for 
instance, phenix (in other list fenix), prophecy, prophesy 
(profecy, profesy), traveled (traveld), tressel (trestl preferred 
in other list). Some of the words are very commonly 
spelled as given in the list. It seems to me that it should 
not be hard for any one to perceive that an attempt to adopt 
these spellings, and no other changes, will produce awk- 
ward confusion, and not improvement. 

Absurd Effect of Omitting Two Small Words. — H. 
Richardson, Chicago, writes: **To settle a controversy, 
will you please state if the clipping from the Chicago Trib- 
une herewith, in the construction of its clauses, does or 
does not assert that the victim of the accident was but six 
inches in diameter? *At Benton's electrical factory this 
afternoon a steam wheel was being tested for speed. While 
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running 25,000 revolutions a minute it burst, and though but 
six inches in diameter George D. Barrett was struck in the 
breast by a piece of the iron casing and instantly killed.' '* 
Answer, — It does. A right way to say clearly that the 
wheel's diameter is meant would be, **and though it was 
but six inches,'* etc. Of course the fact is evident, but that 
does not justify the wrong expression. 

Books for the Proofkoom. — B. A., Denver, Colorado: 
** The Verbalist : a Manual Devoted* to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and Wrong Uses of Words," by Alfred Ayres, is 
considered an excellent authority on all the subjects of 
which it treats ; but it is not large enough to include treat- 
ment of all subjects of its kind. 



EARLY PRINTING AND PAPER TRADE USAGES IN 
NEW YORK. 

A MONG the great printing enterprises begun in New York 
/A shortly after the second war with Great Britain ended 
was the Bible Society, sa^'s the New York Price Cur- 
rent, It only publishes one book, and consequently its ener- 
gies have always been directed to printing the sheets and 
binding them. It started its work in Sloat lane, its printer 
being Daniel Fanshaw. He made a contract for ten years, 
and repeated his agreement twice, the last one being for a 
shorter time. Long before the last term ended he had quar- 
reled with the managers of the society, but did not throw up 
the work. He mortgaged his place about the year 1828 to 
get nine power presses, then little known. The size of sheet 
which they would print was 24 by 27 inches. On this he 
obtained a very sufficient price. When his third contract 
was to be signed, about 1838, it was supposed that he would 
put in larger presses, which had then come somewhat into 
use. Nothing was said about it, however, in the writings, 
and he refused to enlarge his facilities. Thus the Bible 
Society had to pay one-half more for its presswork on an 
edition of the Bible than other publishers did. A very 
well-defined custom also existed then that to the printers 
belonged the two outside quires of every ream. They 
always had been of inferior paper, and were torn and 
wrinkled. But when paper was made by machinery there 
was very little difference in quality between inside quires 
and outside quires. Mr. Fanshaw still took his perquisites. 
After expostulating with him many times, a ** bulldozing ** 
committee was one day sent to see him. They told him 
plainly that his action was dishonest, and that he would be 
made to pay over the full value. Mr. Fanshaw was not 
astonished. **I have expected this call, gentlemen, and I 
am prepared for you. I can prove by the custom of the 
trade in New York, Philadelphia and Boston that when I 
made this agreement with you cassie paper belonged to the 
printer. It was the condition that then prevailed, and was 
considered in the agreement, and every court construes a 
contract as it is made. The paper is mine and I mean to 
keep it. If you see fit to carry this matter into courts of 
law, I am willing, but I have engaged Daniel Webster as 
my counsel, and when he gets at the case he will not limit 
his professional abilities entirely to your charges. He will 
inquire into the infractions of your charter, and how you 
have misapplied the trust confided in you by the religious 
people of America." Just a little before this Webster had 
been the leading counsel in a case which involved a great 
public corporation, in which he had fearlessly exposed mis- 
management and compelled the trustees to disgorge. In the 
twenty years of the existence of the Bible Society many 
things had been done which would have invalidated its 
charter, if known, and Fanshaw was aware of all the par- 
ticulars. The committee made no more threats, but with- 
drew crestfallen. The printer continued doing the work 
till the end of his time, when this great and beneficent 



society began building for itself, and did its own printing. 
Its faults had been those of judgment and haste, but not of 
intentional wrongdoing. Fanshaw was the first printer 
who left a fortune. Before that time the typographer had 
always been '*the poor printer.*' He died just before the 
civil war, his real estate being estimated to be worth more 
than a million. 



MR. H. D. ROOSEN. 



IT is not often that we see young men at the head of suc- 
cessful business enterprises for the reason that to 
successfully manage requires a quality young men are 
not, as a rule, expected to possess — that of experience. 
There are exceptions to every 
rule, however, and a conspicuous 
example in this instance is to be 
found in the person of the young 
man whose portrait is the princi- 
pal adornment of this page, Mr. 
H. D. Roosen, of the firm of 
Hencken & Roosen, Brooklyn, 
New York. Mr. Roosen is the 
youngest man engaged in the 
manufacture of printing inks in 
America. His firm is not an old 
one, but it is fast making a place 
for itself in the front rank. He 

possesses the experience we have alluded to as being neces- 
sary to a man in his position ; but he naturally had to begin 
pretty young to get it. The age of sixteen found him in the 
employ of one of the largest printing ink establishments in 
the East, and he filled nearly every position from office boy 
up until he left ten years later, even making several trips to 
Europe and South America in his firm's interest. His suc- 
cess led him to believe he could do better as his own master, 
and the present firm of Hencken & Roosen was the result. 
Theirs is a progressive policy — the policy that wins — and 
they already number the best firms in nearly all the large 
cities as their customers. 




••THE KNIGHT OF SAYN AND THE GNOMES." 

4 N interesting picture is reckoned hardly complete with. 
/-\ out a little descriptive text beyond the mere title, 
particularly when founded upon some historical 
event or bit of legendary lore. The picture of "The Knight 
of Sayn and the Gnomes," by F. Lentze, used to exemplify 
Mr. Kelly's article in this issue, is a case in ix>int. This is 
its legend : The stern old Baron, Pfefi^er Von Hollenstein, 
lived in a particularly inaccessible castle on the banks of 
the Rhine. He had a daughter, the fair Bertrada, who had 
many suitors, of which the favored one was Hugo, the 
knight of Sayn, whose family were her father's hereditary 
enemies. The father, with cruel humor, declared that when 
the knight should build an easy road for horses up the 
impracticable cliff to the castle, his proposal should be 
received. By good fortune the knight found the King of 
the Gnomes asleep on the edge of a precipice and saved him 
from rolling over. In gratitude for this the gnomes in the 
night built a smooth road to the castle door, up which the 
knight rode triumphantly in the morning and carried off 
the beautiful Bertrada. 



AN IRISH COMPLAINT. 

The following is given to me {Truth) as an authentic 
extract from the complaint-book of a club which numbers 
several Irishmen among its members J **The hot water in 
the lavatory today was quite cold, and there was none 
of it." 
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HARRY O. LANDERS, DECORATIVE ARTIST. 

MONG the more notable specimens 
of decorative drawings that have ap)- 
peared in these pages during" recent 
years, the creations of Mr. Harry 
O. Landers have held a high 
place, and we are pleased at this 
time to be able to present to our 
readers in the cover design and 
general head to the present issue 
an example of his skill on a little larger scale than we have 
heretofore had an opportunity of doing. While Mr. Landers 
has given much of his time to the study and execution of 
decorative art, he has by no means permitted his talent in 
that direction to force him into narrowing his field of work. 
Of a sensitive and appreciative temi>erament it is doubtful if 
his versatility in illustrative and decorative art could be 
appreciably impaired by a too close following of any one of 
its various phases. Mr. Landers is a native of Black Rock, 
Ireland. His father, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
brought his family to the United States when the subject of 
our sketch was of very tender years, and settled in Fre- 
donia. New York. An architect's office in Buffalo, New 
York, was the scene of 3'oung Lander's first introduction to 
art, and for four years he steadily endeavored to develop his 



puts on paper or canvas — .ind we anticipate that his pencil 
or brush will favor our readers with- a representation of 
some of the marine views he enjoys so much. 




talent with the op|X)rtunities at his command. Deciding to 
make a change, however, he procured occupation in Jack- 
son, Michigan, and spent three years in that city when, 
becoming tired of the mechanical nature of the work which 
engaged him, he decided to go farther west, and in Denver, 
Colorado, he found more congenial emploj'ment with the 
Mills Engraving Company, doing general designing and 
landscape work. Chalk plate engraving was used to a large 
extent by the companjs and the work done by Mr. Landers 
in this line is said to have been really marvelous in its 
delicacy of detail, equaling fine pen-and-ink etchings. 
This proved valuable training for him and served to develop 
that firm and graceful delicacy which is characteristic of 
his decorative work today. Three years ago he came to 
Chicago, since which time he has attracted much attention 
by his decorative drawings. His experience Yn mechanical 
lines in former years, as has been intimated, has given him 
accuracy without in any way affecting his artistic feeling 
and freedom of handling. At the present time he is engaged 
with the Chicago Times- He raid and in that handsome sheet 
his headings, borders, and illustrations to poems make him 
an acquisition even to that model of newspaperdom. Mr. 
Landers would not be true to the place 
of his nativity if he was not fond of the 
sea — or its substitute, the lake. He is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and much of 
his spare time is spent on Old Mich- 
igan. This promises to have its effect — 
what an artist loves he sooner or later 
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EARLY CHANGES IN THE ART OF PRINTING. 

F*OM 1693 until about 1813 no improvements were seen 
in the art of printing, says the New York Shipping 
and Commercial List^ of May 4. The workman toiled 
in the same old way ; his tools were nearly as awkward 
and clumsy as those of Caxton 
and Day, and his speed was no 
greater. The largest printing of- 
fice in 1809 was that of the Bruces. 
Its production, working at the 
maximum, would be surpassed by 
four hundred printers here today. 
The pay roll did not exceed Sl(X) 
a week. The year after that type- 
founding was introduced here hy 
an ingenious Yankee from Con- 
necticut. In 1813 Bruce and Watts simultaneously began 
making stereotyjie plates. In 1818 the wooden hand press 
began to give way for one constructed entirely of iron, thus 
enabling a sheet to be printed twice as large as before. 
Previously nothing could be employed which would print 
much larger than a page of the Herald. Ink had then 
been made here for a few years, and at about the end of 
the second decade of this century paper became cheaf)er 
and more abundant, for there were many more paper mills 
in America, and some importations were of p>aper which 
had been made by a much cheaper process than the old 
one of dipping a sieve into a vat of pulp, shaking the sieve 
so that the stuff would lie evenly at the bottom, the water 
escaping meanwhile, and turning out the thick substance 
upon a piece of felt, there to dry and assume the appearance 
of a sheet of paper. The causes, however, which led to the 
great increase of printing were a little later. The improve- 
ment in jiaper machinery began to have a very decided effect 
upon the market in 1825; in 1835 all pajier manufactured 
here was substantially machine paper. Cloth bookbinding 
made its appearance about 1832, enabling books to l)e pro- 
duced much cheaper ; power presses were in use about 1826, 
the first one in New York being employed on D wight's 
newspaper; penny journals of large circulation began to 
appear in 1833, and in 1817 we had for the first time book 
publishers of energy and skill, taste and commercial judg- 
ment. In that year James and John Harper began a little 




printing establishment which rapidly increased in magni- 
tude. During the j^ellow fever year of 1822 they sought 
refuge in Captain Tylee's barn, in Newtown, but business 
did not stop. Ten years after they began they were the great 
printers of New York, as well as the great publishers, as 
their house still is. 0\\\y three other printers in the Union 
have so great an establishment, and one of these is the 
United States, at Washington. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS' PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 

CONDITCTKH BY LKON HOKNSTEIN. 

To this department the contributions of everyone Interested in 
4ound business methods In the prlntins: trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estlmatinfl: on work are especially invited, 
and all Inquiries in regrard to estimating: will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 
tions. 

C. E. C, of Chicag"©, says: *'I will be g"lad if you can 
f^iye me in your * Answers to Correspondents ' specific 
detailed rules for coniputinjj costs in all branches of our 



g-ood averag*e business for small job office — one job printer 
and a ' g-reen ' boj'. The facilities are these : one-half 
medium C. & P. old style Gordon, and one-eig-hth same, with 
power." He states other conditions which are not of interest 
to the g-eneral reader. The amount of work that can be done 
with these facilities dejiends on how hard thej'^ are crowded. 
Almost the identical conditions cited in the letter prevail in 
an office of this size in Chicag-o, and the averag-e amount of 
work turned out is about $350 per month at ruling- rates. 
Some years ago a printer with an established reputation for 
fine work and a hig-h class of trade was running- an office 
with the above press facilities, but with a fine outfit of type, 
an expert job printer, a first-class Gordon pressman, a g-ood 
feeder and an errand boj' besides the proprietor. This office 






trade." Thk Inl.and Printkr has for years published arti- 
cles which bear on this subject. To g-ive the detailed rules 
asked for would be impossible in one issue ; but by reading 
these columns from month to 
month the information desired 
will ultimately be obtained. 

S. J. W., of Kansas City, 
writes: ** There never was a 
period in the history of the 
city when prices for printing- 
were demoralized to such an 
extent as at present. Artistic 
work is not considered ; su- 
perior products are on the same 
plane. It seems the onlj' thing- 
looked at is price." He also 
states that after years of patient 
labor in which he perfected 
himself in all the details of the 
trade, with the object of be- 
coming- proficient in estimat- 
ing-, he finds that in seven cases 
out of ten a conservative esti- 
mate is mutilated to the tune 
of about 33^3 per cent. 

"Thic expense of doing- bus- 
iness, such as the wear and 
tear of material, interest on 
money invested, bad debts, 
rents, taxes, insurance, book- 
keeping-, and all other items of 
expense, should be ever before 
our eyes, and we should never 

forget that these must be as surely levied on each par- 
ticular job as its labor cost. Never, under any circum- 
stances, should the minimum cost plus a fair profit be 
departed from. We should feel here a double restraint : in 
the first place, to cut cost is foolish ; in the second place, it 
is wronjr,''^ — From Rules and Usages adopted by the Chicago 
TypotheUr, and Master Printers^ Association, 

J. W. B. writes : " Gentlemen, — Kindly inform me throug-h 
the next number of your valued journal what you consider a 




Drawn by H. O. Landers 



turned out over $600 worth of work a month and netted the 
owner over S200 after all expenses were paid. The office has 
since been sold and the present proprietor has enlarged it 

somewhat. 

A JOINT committee of the 
Chicag-o Typotheta; and Master 
Printers' Association has pre- 
pared a rejwrt on Rules and 
IJsag-es which has been adopted 
by both org-anizations. The re- 
port was printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among- the 
trade in Chicag-o. It takes up 
every feature of the business 
with the view **that the trade 
may have a better knowledg-e 
of what has been found neces- 
sarj"- in conducting- the printing- 
business with a profit; also to 
familiarize the trade with the 
usag-es in practice in the more 
successful offices." The work 
of the joint committee summa- 
rizes the work of the various 
committees on cost of work 
which reported from time to 
time to the Master Printers' As- 
sociation, and includes what- 
ever has been found applicable 
to the requirements of the local 
trade from the Rules and 
Usages of the Typothetai of 
New York. The report is the 
result of about two years' labor of the Chicago Tyjwthetai 
and one year's work of the Master Printers' Association, 
and includes a great deal of useful information which will 
be referred to in this department frequently. The following 
two paragraphs will show how thoroughly the work was 
done : 

A small Crordon press of " Eiiyrhth '' size made and used principally for 
cards and labels of small size, costing' about S250or less, and usually o|)erated 
by minors, should earn S5 a day. Common cards, labels and enveloiies that 
need little make-ready, that can be printed rapidly, may be done at the rate 
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of $1 a 1,000 for a short order, and at a lower rate for a much largrer number ; 
but any work that calls for greater care and compels a reduced i)erformance 
should be at a hig-her rate which will make the eaminifs of the press $5 a day. 
The "Quarter" and "Half*' Gordon or other small platen presses of 
other make that cost between S350 and S800, should earn $6 a day. This is on 
the supposition that the press is fed and worked by minors. If operated by 
skilled pressmen at full wages, on work of high class, then the rates should 
be so made that these sizes of press will earn $7.50 to $9 a day. 

From S. & W., New York : ** We would like to have your 
opinion, through the columns of your valuable paper, as to 
the value, price to charge, etc., of the following jobs : No. 1. 
— 1,000 No. 7 size, good quality, white envelopes, printed on 
flap in black ink, and on the face, in the corner, two oval 
cuts, each 1 by l^,the two cuts containing five separate and 
distinct colors, close register work. The job was done by 
our competitor for $8.50. Our price was considerably 
higher, and of course our customer thought we were robbing 
him. The quality of envelopes we quoted on cost $2, which 
would leave, for printing in five colors (5,000 impressions) 
making-up forms, composition, profit, etc., $6.50. We can- 
not see how any first-class house could do the job. The job 
was done twice by the parties doing it, as he spoiled it the 
first time, and probably obtained some experience, which 
we think he needed the second time. I should like to 
inclose a sample copy, but have none handy. It is a work 
of art (?). The color work was in imitation of two labels, 
and was out of register. No. 2. — 2,000 cards, about 3 by 5, 
heavy enameled, printed on the back with tabulated price 
list, and the same cuts in five colors, with reading matter 
printed on the face, which would require 12,000 impressions, 
done singly, as it would not pay to * double up ' for so short 
a run. The composition and making up and adjusting of 
six forms we placed at $5, and the cards we proposed to use 
cost about $5 more, making $10, and the same parties quoted 
$15 for the job, which would leave $5 for 12,000 impressions, 
making ready, washing up press five times, profit, etc. (We 
might here mention that another party that has a good repu- 
tation that we know o/y quoted a considerably lower price.) 
We would like to know how it can be done, and also how 
such estimates can be made, as in this instance, as in the 
other, we were much higher." The first of the above jobs 
ought to bring at least $12, and the second $22.50. It would 
seem as though no one could do the work for less at a profit. 
However, it will not do to judge the firm that did the work 
for the above prices too harshly. It is frequently the case 
that small jobs of such an intricate character as these are 
taken by someone who is not familiar with the cost of such 
work, and who figures it on the same basis as ordinary black 
work. It is safe to say that the average general job office 
would make no money on such work even at fair prices. 
The ordinary Gordon pressman will spend twice as much 
time as he ought to over a job in five colors, and waste an 
enormous amount of ink, and then do a poor job. The fact 
that the job was spoiled the first time proves this. It is 
only an expert color pressman who can handle such work to 
advantage. If there is no such pressman in the office the 
job ought to be let severely alone. Any office competent to 
do first-class color work can command a good price for it. 
The quality of the work will tell in the long run. The head 
of one of the foremost offices in the country, in speaking of 
the fact that most offices attempt to do all classes of work, 
said : ** Although our office is one of the most complete in 
the world, there are certain specialties that others can do at 
prices that would starve us out. We do not attempt to 
handle such jobs." The chances are that the competitor 
referred to above has learned a valuable lesson, and that the 
jobs will go back to Messrs. S. & W. when duplicated. 

E. R. C, Oneonta, New York, sends a number of speci- 
mens said to be the product of an office run by the editor of 
a printers' magazine, and writes some very spicy comments 
on them. The specimens would disgrace an amateur shop. 
They are so poor, in fact, that it is hard to believe that they 



have been printed by any but amateurs. It is not advisable, 
however, to deal too harshly with specimens of this kind, 
represented as being produced by certain parties, owing to 
the fact that the man who sends them is sometimes mistaken. 
In the last issue of The Inland Printer, a paragraph 
called attention to a very poor job of printing from Dallas, 
Texas, on which there appeared a handsome lithographed 
cover. The inference of the party sending in this specimen 
was that the lithographing firm had done the printing as 
well as the cover. The Inland Printer was misled into 
criticising it as the work of the lithographing company. It 
appears, however, that the work was done by a printer, and 
the lithographers are, therefore, not responsible for it. 



IMPROVEMENT OF SPEECH. 

* The organization of the American Society for the Improve- 
ment of Speech is prompted by the Bowery habit of taking 
short cuts across lots in the use of English, which shock a 
number of people who know a great deal more than the rest 
of us, says the New York World, 

And no doubt the hostility of the Bowery to the letter 
" h '* as a medial aspirate is extreme. It is never likely to 
ruin the country, however, even if it is never improved. 

While an appreciation of the merits of the Bowery 
prompts this concession, it must be conceded on the other 
hand that the medial aspirate has rights in the English lan- 
guage which not even the Bowery can afford to ignore, and 
if the Society for Improving Speech succeeds in emphasizing 
this it will not have been organized in vain. 

But that is not its real work. If it really wishes to 
improve speech in America let it divert its mind from the 
letter ** h " to ways and means of getting more ideas behind 
speech as it is sjwken. 

It is altogether probable that we speak more than any 
other people who ever lived. We talk in and out of print in 
most, if not quite all, the languages that have originated 
since the tower of Babel. 

A great deal of this means something. But what does the 
rest of it mean ? And what relation does the greAt deal that 
means something bear to the rest of it that does not? How 
much of it is pirated and parroted ? How much is original, 
true and worth being said ? How much is really speech ? 
How much merely gabble? 

That is the sf^eech problem. If the American Society for 
the Improvement of Speech wishes to do something besides 
talk its way into print let it begin by trying to solve it 
regardless of the attitude of the Bowery toward its aitches. 



PRINTERS AND INK-MAKERS. 

The Inland Printer looks forward to the time when 
there will exist a greater sympathy between printers and 
the makers of the material they use. The want of this sym- 
pathy is particularly manifest in the use of printing inks. 
"Look at this,** said a prominent ink manufacturer to a 
representative recently; "here is a printer who writes 
*send me the three kinds of ink used in the three-color 
process.' If he were here I would show him two samples of 
three-color printing, the three inks used in printing one of 
which would no more produce a satisfactory effect in the 
other than water will mix with oil. That is a good example 
of what happens in our business nearly everj' day. I have 
made effects in printing inks, I might almost say, the study 
of a lifetime, and yet not an average of one out of twentj'- 
five of my customers ever comes to me and asks me for 
advice in the use of my inks because they imagine they 
know as much about them as does the maker. You have 
just said there are too many printers, but I doubt it. There 
are but few printers. The rest are merely speculators who 
buy and siell for what they may make out of it.** 
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LOVERS AT THE WELL. 



Specimen half-tone by 

Elbctro-Light Hngraving Company. 

Rose, Pearl and New Chambers streets. 

New York 
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SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 

BY F. PKNN. 

In advertising-, don't be cunning-- be clever. 

Thk Cleveland IVorid, of Cleveland, Ohio, is now under 
the control of Robert P. Porter, the founder of the New 
York Press. The World advertises : 

Take the backbone out of a fish and it's a fish — but 

IT CAN'T SWIM. 
Take everlastinR- push and cnerpy out of a jiaixr, and 

it's a paixir— BUT IT WON'T " PULL." 
Leave 3'our advertisement out of the W'oriii and 
^ you'll make money — but NOT AS MUCH AS 

YOU MIt;HT. 
Ona* a noz-A/ advertiser, always — but w-e'll leave all 
that to you and TO THE RESULTS. 

I HAVE been g-iven a letter from Ira H. Jay, of the Daily 
News Job Printing? Office, Bang^or, Maine. He requests an 
expression of opinion on a circular inclosed. Mechanically 

the circular is of fair merit, 
but too much space is taken 
to tell the story. It will 
not hold the attention of 
the average business man. 
It is, however, well writ- 
ten and should be moder- 
ately effective. 

Mr. John Adams 
Thayer, advertising man- 
ager for the Ladies'' Home 
Journal^ has issued a pam- 
phlet showing a number 
of representative advertise- 
ments taken from his en- 
terprising paper. They 
are interesting studies and 
can be procured free by 
applying to Mr. Thaj'er. 
The cover design is in the 
modern style of decoration and is reproduced herewith. 

The Pearl Printing Company, of 17-19 East Sixth street. 
New York, keep their name before the public by the gratui- 
tous distribution of a large card of office rules for the use of 
business men. These are the rules : 
OFFICE RULES: 
TiMii Allowed kor Interviews in Business Hours: 

Hrs. Min. Sec. 

Friendly calls — 2 — 

Friendly calls, when bu.sy . 

Life insurance ajrents 

Peddlers 

Book aijents 

Friends with a soft snap 

Friends wi th a g-reat scheme 

Same willing- to let us in on the ground floor 

Friends with wheels in their head 

Friends who want to talk ba.seball 

Same when the home club is losing 

Friends who want us to go fishing 

Friends who want us to go to lunch 

Friends who want to borrow $5 

Same who want to borrow iflO 

Same who want to borrow over $10 

Friends with an axe to grind 

F'riends who want to g-ive us advice 

Pearl Printing Company man . 5 

Customers in general (» 

Customers who want to buy 12 - — 

Bores — Male — — 1 

Bores — Female — — — 

Loafers — — 

Commercial travelers, and friends n<»t cla.ssified in the above, 

may govern themselves according to circumstances and the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. 

The secretary of The Inland Printer Company, Mr. C. F. 
Whitmarsh, sends me a good specimen of advertising in the 



shape of a card with the portrait and biographical sketch of 
a successful news agent printed upon it. It is intended 
for circulation among those who would be inclined to take 
up the sale of the paper and push its interests energetically. 
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Mr. O. Sackett, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

As an example worthy of emulation the portrait and subject- 
matter of the card is here reproduced. 

WHAT "HUSTLING" WILL DO! 

Mr. Sackett claims to be the oldest newspai)er man 
in the world, being- seventy-five years old July, 1895. 
Starting in 1889 with but 50 cents, he saved, up to 
December, 1894, $16,000, and challenges anyone to beat 
it. He has no news stand, but solicits, sells and deli- 
vers paiiers and magazines from all cities in the 
United States, Mexia) and Eunipe, coverinp fifteen 
to twenty-five miles daily in his travels. 

The Inland Printer is prominent among^ the 
journals he handles, and he makes it a jwint to deliver 
these promi)tly to his customers. His idea of (lersonal 
solicitation is one which could be used to good advan- 
tage by many other agents now selling the pai>er. If 
time will not permit, get some boy or suitable person 
to deliver each month. A large trade can be worked 
up by individual effort. 

D. J. PiERSON, printer, of Flint, Michigein, prints a flar- 
ing red firecracker on his advertising 
blotters for July, with the request that 
his patrons '* FIRE in their July orders 
for neat job printing." Mr. Pierson's 
illustration furnishes so many ideas for advertise- 
ment texts that I reproduce it here with the request 
that such of my readers as may care to do so will 
prepare the wordings for blotters with the fire- 
cracker as the '* attention-attracter '' only, and 
address them to me. 

I NOTE that the manufacturers of the United 
States are not very enterprising in advertising their 
goods among the Japanese. Mr. W. E. Curtis, in 
the Chicago Record, says : ** The manufacturers of 
the United States could well afford to pay the 
expense of a publication for the purpose of bringing their 
merchandise to the attention of the Japanese, and keeping 
the people of this country informed as to the progress -of 
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events in the United States. I was assured the other day by 
a prominent official of the Japanese g"overnment that a 
liberal subsidy would be paid to assist in sustaining a 
reputable and well-edited American newspaper for the ben- 
efit of its usefulness in keeping" Japanese affairs properly 
before the American people.** 

A WKSTKRN druggist uses the following emergency ad- 
vertisement, which he doubtless finds very effective in the 
watermelon season : 



SICK IN THE NIGHT? 

KUN DOWN TO 

ARNOLD'S PHARMACY 

And push the button. 
THEY DO THE REST. 



Among a number of ideas for advertising summer drinks 
I have been furnished indirectly with the accompanying 
photograph by J. E. Maddox, of Athens, Georgia, with the 
suggestion that it would be valuable in advertising cooling 
beverages after the negative stj'le. It is certainly original 
and should be eft'ective if well printed on a neat enameled 
card : 




This man did not drink 

Priok's Root Bbek. 

Drink Prior's Delicious Root Beer and Keep Cool. 

I AM advised that the Great Northern Steamship Com- 
pany announce as an inducement for travelers to patronize 
their steamers the Northwest and Northland that they will 
give $250 in gold to babies born on board these vessels. This 
will involve some clo.se calculating on the part of speculative 
ladies, and it may be taken for granted that the promenade 
decks of the palatial steamers of the company will hereafter 
be more than usually interesting — considering the condi- 
tions. The company desire the right to name the prize- 
winning arrivals, and it may be expected that appropriate 
advertising cognomens will be attached. Anticipating that 
the rush of business will make another addition (to the fleet 
of ships) necessary, I hope the company will see the appro- 



priateness of selecting one of its fairest and most prolific 
patronesses to christen the boat. As to the name, **The 
Maternity " should meet the desires of everyone. 

The advertising of Mr. C. L. Dering, the Chicago coal 
man, of which I have been favored with a few specimens, is, 





HIS MAJESTY""Thi5 Denng'*j?-'Yes| 
''Send me some more of that 
PLYMOUTH. 1 exprcct a fresh loT of 
Sinners down tomorrow and ife the 
best firing coal IVe used yet." 

in newspaper parlance, '*hot stuff." The accompanying 

cut is a reproduction of one of his latest cards. 

The advertising blotter is one of the most favored forms 

used by printers for their own advertising. This is how one 

of the San Francisco printers asks for patronage : 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ELOCUTION ! 
Making the Tvpes SPEAK I 

PRACTICKD BY 

THE ROBERTS PRINTING COMPANY, 

22() Sutter Street, above Kearny, 

San Francisco. 

Advertising Stammbkers Helped and Sometimes Curetl. 

Consultations 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Reputable Cranks Assisted Typog-raphically in Titrning Thinjfs 

Rijrht-Side Up ! 

**The Art Preservative of All Arts.'* 

Thk conveniences which the typefounders at the present 
day are placing in the hands of printers very frequently 
permit the intelligent comp. to all 
too literally follow the hasty orders 
of the foreman. Mr. Hapgood, fore- 
man of the Warren Daily Chronicle, 
Warren, Ohio, sends the accom- 
panying, made out of combination jjt; 
border. It is possibly some work- '^^ 
man's best effort toward setting up 
something ** catchy." 

Ax enterprising Waukesha dry 
goods concern displays the following sign in its window : 
** We don't know what scripture name Grover will choose 
for his third babe, but we can name the lowest price on 
these duck suitings at 8 cents per yard." The connection is 
not very clear, but ]>erhaps that is its chiefest merit. 

Portraits of well-known and celebrated men are fav- 
ored adjuncts of well-written adverti.sements of various 

articles of commmerce. The 
accompanying cut of the 
** Iron Chancellor," by the 
Gill Engraving Company, of 
New York, appears to me one 
of the most artistic and ef- 
fective productions of the 
kind that I have seen. 

Thkrf*: is such a thing as 
too much enterprise and too 
little forethought in adver- 
tising. A Chicago bicycle 
repairing firm recently had a 
number of small posters 
printed setting forth the ad- 
vantages of their repair shop, 
laying particular stress on 
the repair of punctured tires. In the vicinity of each of these 
posters there were scattered a number of tacks. The idea 
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was clever, but unfortunately for its instigator the clever 
arrangement was seen by a policeman, who lost no time in 
exposing the plan. The prospects are for a vacant repair 
shop soon. 

Thk Century has issued a striking poster for July, 
designed by Mr. Charles H. Woodbury, a rising young 

artist of Boston. 

W: 



Mr. Woodbury has 
studied in Hol- 
land, and this year 
has been very suc- 
cessful with a pic- 
ture entitled **Out 
at Sea,'* which 
was exhibited in 
Boston and at the 
Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. While 
in the line of the 
"new art," Mr. 
Woodbury's poster 
is original in con- 
ception and shows 
no individual in- 
fluence. It is 
printed in flat 
tints in four col- 
ors, black and yel- 
lo w and dull 
shades of green 
and blue. It rep- 
resents a night 
scene, illuminated 
with Chinese lan- 
terns, as befits the 
festival season. A group of men and women, in silhouette, 
are watching a flight of rockets athwart the sky. The 
massing of the colors is very efiFective without being at all 
heavy. 

HOW SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER MUST BE 
WRAPPED. 

THE recent enforcement of the postal regulation requir- 
ing that all second-class postal matter must be wrapped 
in such manner as to permit of ready examination by 
post office authorities has been made the subject of an inves- 
tigation by the Chicago Trade Press Association. The 
report of the committee appointed to confer with Superin- 
tendent Montgomery is appended : 

Members Chicago Trade Press Association : 

Gentlemen,— Your committee appointed June 10, 1895, to confer with 
Su|ierintendent Mont^mery on the subject of wrappers, having' taken up 
the matter with that ffentleman, beur to reiwrt : 

1st. That the order to wrap second-class matter so as to permit of easy 
examination at any time by the dei)artment is not a new law, but simply the 
enforcement of an old one now made necessary by reason of the growing- 
abuse of the second-class privilege. 

2A. That as iKwt office employes are not allowed to break wrappers to 
ascertain contents, any package which cannot be so examined becomes first- 
class, and subject to the highest rate of postage. 

3d. That your committee find by actual demonstration that all second- 
class matter now mailed in wrapiiers can be so mailed either by rolling' or 
folding and still [permit of the ready removal without breaking- WTapiier. 
To so roll or fold as to allow the removal of contents by a twistingr motion 
with thumb and finger, the whole secret lies in not folding- or rolling the 
wrapiier into the contents. Completely roll or fold contents and then wrap 
the wrapper around and outside of contents. 

Your committee were convinced by demonstration, this can be done. 
Res|)ectfully submitted, 

H. H. WlND80R,N 

P. D. Francis, V Committee. 
\N, ) 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 

BY M. WILLIS. 

In this departnent, queries addressed to Tbe Inland Printer resard- 
Ing process ensrravlnfl: will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and sun^estlons of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the Interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those In Interest. 

Calotype, Collotype, Etc. — An "Enquirer," Chicago: 
Calotype is an obsolete process, the invention of Fox Talbot. 
Collotype is a sort of lithog-raphic process, often known in 
America as artotype, but which many persons confuse with 
the photog-ravure process. 

Polishing Screens. — According to " Process Work," 
Mr. Max Levy says screens cannot be satisfactorilj' polished 
with paper. Chamois is not good on account of the peculiar 
manner in which dust particles adhere to it. The best thing 
to use is a piece of white china silk, which has been washed 
in warm water and all the sizing removed. It is, of course, 
understood that the screen be kept in a clean cardboard or 
wooden box, which is used for nothing else. Sometimes the 
surface of the glass shows a certain ha2iness, apparently 
oxidation, and in such case the surface should be carefullj' 
and thoroughly polished with the same silk and with a thin 
mixture of fine rouge and water — only the grade of rouge 
known as optical being used for the purpose, and it may be 
necessary to maintain a brisk rubbing for half-an-hour or 
more to obtain a brilliant polish on a small space. 

Advising Students in Illustrative and Decorative 
Art. — We have received a communication asking advice 
regarding the merit of a young art student's work, it being 
implied that our opinion would have weight in determining 
the young man's career. We do not desire to assume the 
responsibility of deciding such matters on the evidence of a 
single specimen of work, no matter how clever or mediocre 
it may be. The specimen submitted is a good piece of work 
for a beginner. We reproduce it herewith : 




A'TECHNICAL'JDURNALr.^^ ,. 

DtyoTED'TOTHE'7^J*t5F'PRrNTINfi^ 



June 18, 1895. 



E. G. OsMA^ 



Choose a few methods of promoting trade and become 
skillful in them before spreading. — S, O* E. R, 



ASPHALTUM and ReSIN PROCESS AND BOLTING ClOTH.— 

Edw. H. F., Danville, Kentucky, writes: ** I have been 
experimenting with the asphaltum and resin process 
described by Mr. Hyslop in a recent issue of your i>aper, 
and have met with some difficulties which I would be glad to 
have your advice about. I can readily see the immense 
advantage of the process, especially of the asphaltum, but in 
practice I cannot get it fine enough. I sent for the finest 
bolting cloth, and they sent me No. 15. I examined a 133 
screen, and the bolting cloth is not as fine as the lines on the 
screen. I also find that the color collects in little clusters, 
and will not spread evenly, and is also inclined to froth — 
hundreds of little bubbles forming to the square inch. I also 
find that the bitumen refuses to mix with the glue or gum 
solution at first, and requires considerable coaxing. 
Answer. — We have sent you by mail a sample of bolting 
cloth which we use successfully. It is not the mesh that is 
important. It is the quantity of bitumen contained in the 
solution. The more bitumen to a certain point the finer the 
grain. Experience teaches us there is nothing to be gained 
in the use of asphaltum or resin in the half-tone process. 
Stick to the popular method. In regard to mixing the solu- 
tion of bitumen and gum, you cannot expect to obtain 
results without exertion. Dissolve the ingredients sepa- 
rately in as small a quantity of liquid as possible, grind 
well in a mortar, and make up to proper strength. If instruc- 
tions are properly carried out, success is sure to follow. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRAMP PRINTER. 

BEFORE the tyjiesetting machines beg^an to change the 
appearance of the composing room, the tramp printer 
was becoming more and more rare as the years went 
on, changed methods from those which used to encourage 
his class l)eing the influence which made his mode of life 
more settled. With the advent of the machines he became 




A Vanishing Type — Dixie Dunbar. 

still more rare, and the younger printers of the present day, 
though they have heard their older companions talk of 
tramp printers, rarely if ever have the pleasure of meeting 
or conversing with one of the species. The tramp printer 
exists, however, in the more out-of-the-way parts of the 
country and occasionally invades the offices of the larger 
cities. 

It was during a visit of one of these interesting remind- 
ers of the roving days of independent printerdom that the 
photograph was taken which is used to illustrate this article. 
Mr. Edgar White, city editor of the Macon Times ^ of Macon, 
Missouri, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the photo- 
graph, says that Dixie Dunbar is one of the best-known 
tramp printers of the country, and that he is proud of the 
fact. 

**In a rather rambling conversation which I had with 
him,** writes Mr. White, **he told me that he was l)orn in 
Ireland and his parents removed to Macon, Georgia, shortly 
before the rebellion. He was an officer in Colonel Clai- 
borne's confederate regiment and did some good service for 
the South. He was taken prisoner and transported to John- 
son's Island, in Lake Erie, where he suffered extremely 
from the cold. For the last thirty years he has been a tramp 
printer, and has set up the copy of Horace Greeley and 
many noted editors. He refers to himself with pride as 
*The King of Tramps,' a name bestowed upon him one day 
in an eastern printing office by the printers. In his pil- 
grimage he has traveled from ocean to ocean several times 



and worked in almost every town of consequence, he says, 
in the United States. He is now sixty-seven years old, well 
and hearty, and in his thirty years of tramping has never 
been seriously ill or required the attention of a physician. 
He admits the occasional use of a little whisky * as a restora- 
tive,' but says he never takes too much to know what he is 
about. Until recently his inseparable companion has been 
a ferocious looking bulldog, but the coming on of old age to 
the latter deprived him of the ability of sharing with his 
master the pleasure and vicissitudes of his ceaseless wan- 
derings." 

EARLY PRINTING IN NEW YORK. 

The Shipping and Commercial List and New York Price 
Current^ in its interesting column devoted to the history of 
the commeroe of the city and port of New York, says: **The 
existence of the Shipping and Commercial List divides into 
two parts the time during which printing has been prac- 
ticed in New York. This journal has lived one hundred 
years, and when it began publication the typographic art 
had been carried on here for one hundred and two years. 
William Bradford was invited to come to New York from 
Philadelphia by the governors of both colonies, and began 
his humble work in a little building at the water side, fac- 
ing the east, on April 10, 1693. The location is that now 
known as 81 Pearl street, but at that time it had only fifty or 
seventy- five feet of land between it and the East River. 
Three streets have since been reclaimed from the water. 
For thirty-two years he was without a rival, and it was 
eighty years after he began before there were as many as 
four printing offices continually at work. In 1795 there 
were nine or ten employers, and perhaps fifty journeymen. 
It was a small business then, for six or seven hundred dol- 
lars a year was as much as one man's production would 
bring to his employer, including the |m]ier and the inci- 
dental exjjenses. Out of this $600 the journeyman had from 
S350 to $400, and the employer might make seventy-five or 
a hundred dollars profit. He himself was obliged to labor 
as assiduously as any of his workmen. There was a steady 
increase in the number of printers each decade after that, 
for New York was growing very rapidly. A printed list of 
1800 shows a hundred boys and men, including employers. 
But the work was too costly, in proportion to incomes, for 
much to be done. At a time when labor was worth about 
three-tenths of what it is now, pai>er was three and a half 
times as high. Few printers had the capital to venture far. 
When the city directory fell into the hands of David Long- 
worth, as it did in the year 1795, he placed it in the hands of 
two printers, that it might be turned out in six weeks. A 
number of printers here now could each do it in a day. 



ENGRAVING BY DYNAMITE. 

Some officers at the naval station at Newport were testing 
a new fuse. In some way a small dried leaf had slipped in 
between the dynamite cartridge and the iron block on which 
the cartridge was fired, and a perfect imprint of the leaf was 
left in the metal. The discovery was afterward used in 
decorative work, and the process is found so accurate in 
operation that even the veins in the petals of flowers can be 
reproduced in metal. — Boston Journal of Commerce, 



In the suit for violation of copyright brought against the 
publishers of Outing by a Brooklyn photographer, verdict 
was rendered for the defendant. The photographer wanted 
$1 for each copy containing the photograph sold, as allowed 
him by law, but as he could not prove his statement of the 
number issued, and it was proven that his announcement of 
copyright was invisible except through a microscope, the 
jury decided against his claim. 
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Benton Harbor 



go ju»t one block south of the depot 
and get your 



^ 



DINNER 



Hotel Allmendinger 



bss®f;x 25 Cents 



fi5v7jrsVr:< 



L 



Just oprncd. Everything new. Table 
tl'Hotc. Dinners served promptly. 

J. M. ALLMENDINGER. Proprietor. 



IDEAS IN JOB COMPOSITION. 

FROM the office of the Palladium, Benton Harbor, 
Michig-an, we have received the two very neat speci- 
mens of typography photo-reproductions of which, 
much reduced, are here shown. We have very frequently 

been asked to show 
specimens of work in 
these pag-es, but the 
difficulty has been 
usually that the spec- 
imens sent were 
printed in colors 
which would not pho- 
tograph. There are 
many progressive 
printers who would 
derive much benefit 
from conscientious 
criticism of their 
work, and from hav- 
ing opportunities of 
examining the work 
of other printers in 
all parts of the 
country. To meet 
this need we shall be 
pleased to have from 
anyone who may 
desire to contribute, 
^ specimens of their 

work, with a few proofs of the more striking and original 
pieces of composition printed in black ink on white paper 
or cardboard. The impressions must be clean and sharp, 
and the specimens mailed flat and marked with the words, 
** Specimens for Re- 
production," to- 
gether with the name 
and address of the 
sender. The office 
which sends the most 
meritorious s p e c i - 
mens will be donated 
a year's subscription 
to T H K Inland 
Printer — this to be 
an office copy for the 
use of no individual, 
but for the use of all, 
or for the foreman's 
or proprietor's desk. 
No office will be enti- 
tled to more than one 
prize in a year, nor 
will any office be 
credited ahead. This 
will not debar any 

specimens being shown and commented upon should prize 
winners see advantag-es in the criticisms which it is our 
purpose to make. The specimens for any one month must 
be in the hands of the editor not later than the fifteenth of 
the month preceding publication. Specimens coming after 
that date will be held over for consideration the following 
month. Let us see what your office force is capable of pro- 
ducing, gentlemen. 



V'- 



The Daily Palladium 




Ten 
Cents 
a Week; 



v^'^K':<f.^fi 



Semi-Weekly Palladium 

^ $1.25 a year 



HcM paper with 1. 
circiilaiion iinouil 
rrn Michigan .. 



Job Printing 



PRINTING ON ENVELOPES. 

Postmaster Sahm, of Indianapolis, has received a con- 
struction from the department at Washington that he regards 
as novel. The American Collecting and Reporting Associa- 
tion asked to have stamped envelopes mailed on which the 



words ** collecting and reporting " appeared. On the small 
envelope the type was proportionately smaller than on a 
large one. The department holds that the large envelope is 
objectionable and unmailable, because the words are too 
conspicuous. The smaller one is mailable, the department 
says. 

BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions deallns: entirely or In part with the art of prlntlns: and the 
Industries associated therewith. While space will be s:lven for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general Interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column Is Intended In the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be Inclosed In all publications sent .for review. 

** Chiffon's Marriage," by Gyp (Comtesse De Martel). 
Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, publishers. 

** Akffr Many Yicars," by Richard Henry Savage. 
F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago and New York, publisher. 

*' That Eirasian," by Aleph Bey, is an interesting story 
of British rule in India. F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago and 
New York, publisher. Cloth, $1.25. 

*'The Old Maid's Club," by I. Zangwill, with numer- 
ous illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co., New York, publishers. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

*'The Commodore's Daughters," by Jonas Lie ; trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by H. L. Braekstad and Gertrude 
Hughes. Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, publishers. 
Cloth, $1 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Frank Barrett as a story writer is always interesting, 
and his most recent volume just issued by Lovell, Coryell <& 
Co., New York, will be appreciated by all lovers of gootl 
fiction. **John Ford" and **His Helpmeet "are contribu- 
tions that are of permanent value. 

** Ethan Allen's Drama of the Revolution" has 
been very tastefully produced by F. Tennyson Neely. The 
book will have its influence in developing- a knowledge of 
American history among those who are disinclined to seek 
information on the subject more directly. 

Part Fifteen of ** The Book of The Fair " received, con- 
tains beautiful illustrations of the exhibits in the Transpor- 
tation building, with valuable descriptive and statistical 
texts. Words cannot express the pleasure and interest 
evoked by this beautiful production. Each part is an 
increasing delight. 

"The Heritage of the Kurts," by Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son, translated from the Norwegian by Cecil Fairfax 
(United States Book Company, New York ; cloth, $1 ; 
paper, 50 cents) is an interesting story of Norwegian life, 
in which is mixed up much of heredity, pre-natal influ- 
ences and hypnotism. It is attractively bound and clearly 
printed. 

Volume V of the Yellow Book is impressive of the fact 
that it must rank among the foremost of the high-class 
l>eriodicals which have won a permanent place in the esteem 
of discriminating readers of fiction. The illustrations, 
though not so striking as those shown in former issues, are 
interesting. Copeland & Day, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
London, John Lane. 

From the evidence of advance sheets of the great ** Peo- 
ple's Bible History," now being produced from the press of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, there is every reason to 
believe that the work will prove to be one of the most nota- 
ble contributions to religious literature since the Scriptures 
were translated into English. The attention of the reader 
is instantly seized by the intense interest of the work, which 
is sustained and developed as the marvelous story is 
unfolded. We hope to have an opportunity to review the 
work in detail in the near future. We are given to under- 
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stand that the work will be sold by subscription, of which 
the publishers will give due notice. 

"Meadow-Grass**: Tales of New England Life, by 
Alice Brown (Boston: Coi>eland & Day), apart from its 
undeniably interesting contents, is attractive and desirable 
as a very pretty piece of bookmaking. The cover design, by 
L/Ouis Rhead, which was recently shown in these pages, is 
embossed slightly in green and gold, making a very chaste 
and effective result. A good story, like a fine jewel, is more 
effective from an artistic setting, and "Meadow-Grass** is 
charmingly written, and Copeland & Day are the pub- 
lishers. 

From the tyx>efoundry of Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, 
Germany, we have received a specimen of typography which 
it would be difficult to excel. It is in the form of an illus- 




J.C.SCBELTEBUIESECRE , -Vi 
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trated history of the foundry, with a full description of the 
plant. Many excellent half-tone illustrations adorn the text 
and the title-page is beautifully done in harmonious tintings. 
The cover of the book is strongly designed and deeply and 
sharply embossed. Altogether the book is one of the most 
interesting examples of modern bookmaking which we have 
seen. 

*' Art Idols,** of July contains six plates (14 by 17), the 
paintings reproduced being "Venus'* (Saintpierre) "La 
Toliette'* (Rousin), "At the River Edge** (Benner), "La 
Grande Iza** (Bukovac), "After the Bath** (Rousin), and 
"Temptation** (Quingac). This is the third number which 
has appeared, and the publishers have fulfilled their promise 
to maintain the excellence of the publication, which, from an 
artistic as well as mechanical point of view, is excellent. 
The White City Art Company, 319 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
are the publishers. The very moderate price of SI per 
number or $4 per year, should guarantee the work a large 
sale. 

Mr. J. W. Bengough, whose name is familiar to our 
readers as the publisher of Canada*s bright humorous 
weekly, Grip, has recently issued a volume of verse which 
will appeal strongly to every Canadian, whether at home or 
abroad, and to appreciative readers everywhere. Some of the 



poems are serious and some humorous, and as the title of the 
book, "Motley,** denotes, are much varied in form. 
Throughout, the volume is illustrated with little thumb-nail 
sketches by the author, many of which are irresistible. 
One is charmed with the story of the proofreader : 

If he picked up a book to pass an hour 

'Mid fiction's joys and terrors. 
He forg-ot the tale in his eager search 

For tyiHjgraphical errors. 

Mr. Bengough has dedicated his work "To the Critics, with 
the Profoundest Respect and Admiration,*' and closes it 
with a clever epilogue. Published by William Briggs, 
Toronto. 

PRESS CENSORSHIP IN JAPAN. 

The Japanese newspaper editor-in-chief, or the director, 
as he is called, is generally a politician, a man who has 
been or hopes to be a member of parliament or a cabinet 
minister, and the ardor with which his paper attacks or 
sustains the party in power usually indicates his opinion of 
his own prosi^ects. The existence of a bureau of censor- 
ship, however, has a tendency to moderate the expression of 
views on the part of the opposition papers. When I arrived 
here in May, shortly after the ratification of the treaty of 
peace and the surrender of the Liao Tung peninsula, eleven 
of the seventeen dailies in Tokyo had suspended publication 
at the request of the police because of indiscreet remarks 
concerning the policy of the government. The censor sys- 
tem is different here from that in other countries. In 
Europe a publisher is required to submit proofsheets of the 
matter he intends to publish to an agent of the bureau of 
censorship, who occupies a desk in his office, and when the 
latter places the word "forbidden** with a rubber stamp 
upon the face of a proof the type is sent to the dead galley. 
Here a newspaper is allowed to print whatever it pleases 
tind is punished by the police if its articles or news are 
offensive. Under the law it may be temporarily or perma- 
nently suppressed. The publisher may be fined or impris- 
oned, or l)oth, but his property cannot be confiscated without 
a hearing in court. But the imprisonment is little better 
than a farce. As some papers in the United States are sujv 
posed to maintain a fighting editor, so in Japan there is a 
jail editor connected with every establishment which tends 
toward an unlawful freedom of speech. When the police 
call around at the office and ask for the responsible editor 
they are referred to this gentleman, who is calmly marched 
off to jail and serves a term of imprisonment to atone for 
the offense he is supposed to have committed. His employer, 
who actually wrote or directed the writing of the offensive 
publication, in the meantime continues to occupy his seat in 
parliament or tiffin at his club. Everybody knows that the 
man in jail is a scapegoat and that he is employed solely for 
that purpose. — William E, Curtis, 




On the Hilltop — By Arthur Feudbl. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN TYPE ARRANGEMENT. 

IN a packaf^e of specimens of g-eneral printing received 
recently from Richard M. Bouton, foreman of the Even- 
ing Sentinel^ of South Nor walk, Connecticut, there was 
inclosed a business card set entirely in one series of type. 
A printer who examined the card expressed the belief that 



REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

From Tom S. Knox, Waynesburgr, Pennsylvania : Programmes ; com- 
ixisition neat, presswork fairly g-ood. 

From Cadofiran-Hatcher Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois: 
Programme of "Friends in Council," neatly set and printed in brown ink. 
A creditable job. 

A FEW exceeding-ly neat samples of prog-rammes and booklets from E. S. 
Danforth, Republican Job Printing 
Rooms, Vermillion, South Dakota. 



LUTHER M. WRIGHTS 

Factory - and - Carriage - Repository, 

Corner Franklin and Madison Streets, 
SOUTH NORWALK, - CONN. 

Carriages of all Descriptions 

HARNESSES, WHIPS, 

-^Horse - Goods - of = all = Kinds.^ 

Work Called For and Delivered. 



No. 1. 

the same type could be used and a better result attained and 
volunteered to show what he could do in this direction. The 
specimen sent by Mr. Bouton and the eflfort to improve it are 
here shown and marked respectively No. 1 and No. 2. These 
form an interesting- and useful study, for there are quite a 
number of possibilities in the style of type used to produce 



Luther M. Wrights 

Factory and 
^^^Carriage Repository, 

COR. FRANKLIN AND MADISON STREETS, 

SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
CARRIAGES »* «" descriptions. 

HORSE GOODS «' -" -^ "-- 

HARNESSES, WHIPS. 



Work Called For and 
Delivered. 



No. 2. 

various effects. As a basis for a little experimenting on the 
part of our readers, we, therefore, suggest that if anyone 
interested is of the opinion that he can improve on the speci- 
mens shown, using the same series of type, in whole or in 
p>art, we shall be glad to give consideration to his effort if 
he will furnish proofs of his work suitable for reproduction, 
printed on white paper or cardboard in black ink. 



Subscribers of the Chicago Tribune are accumulating 
art portfolios from the large half-tone illustrations which 
that paper is sending out in its regular editions. 



Coniiiositiun is excellent and presswork 
^ood. 

H. & W. Slep, publishers of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror^ submit a few 
specimens of their hi^h-class job print- 
ing", which is truly artistic in execution, 
the blotters being- especially attractive. 
J. H. RuDDELL, proprietor of the 
Charlestown (Ind.) Hustler^ is a hustler 
himself for jobwork, and the pro- 
grammes submitted are fair siieclmens 
of work, considering- the limited facili- 
ties at his disixMial. 

Some si^ecimens of job printing 
from the Elg-in (111.) Dairy Report show 
that good work in that line can be 
turned out from this oflRce. The cards 
and bill-heads are first-rate examples of 
comiKisition and presswork. 

From Richard M. Bouton, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut: A large ))ackagv 
of general commercial wor4c of averag"e 
g-ood quality. Most of the samples are 
g-ood specimens of display, and the 
~ presswork averages hig-h. 

S. S. Logan, Howard, Kansas : 
Business card, neatly set, which would look far better if the yelloiv form had 
been disjiensed with. Red and black only is very effective. See our offer on 
another pa^ for samples of general commercial work. 

From Jamison Brothers, Kansas City, Missouri: Samples of letter- 
heads and business cards, the chief feature of which is rule-twisting-. The 
work is admirably done, but the results scarcely justify the exjienditure of 
so much time as this class of wcirk needs. 

From Charles Hartman, with the 
Democrat Printing- and Publishing 
Company, Monroe, MichigTin, two sam- 
ples of bonds, with couiwns attached, 
in various colors. Both are neat sjieci- 
mens of tyiKjgraphy, the presswork 
being- better than the composition, 
though the latter is prettj' g-ood. 

VoLGER & Wild, Washingrttm 
street, Buffalo, New York, have favored 
us with three booklets, each a pood 
sample of fine letterpress printing-. 
The half-tones are beautifully worked, 
and the neat way in which the btJoklets 
are finished show that artistic work is 
the rule and not the exception with this 
firm. 

A VERY artistic cover pagB reaches 
us from Thomas P. Halpin A Co., 178 
Monroe street, Chicag-o. It is printed 
in black only. On the front i^age the 
artist's treatment is very delicate, yet 
sufficiently strong- to be attractive, 
while the fourth i>age is treated in a 
humorous vein. The presswork is very 
good. 

Cohen & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
deserving- of a few words of praise for 
the admirable manner in which they 
printed the souvenir prt^framme of the annual outing of Printing- Press- 
men's Union No. 11. The work is excellent, whether regarded from the cimi- 
ixisitor's or pressmen's point of view, and the cover is a g^ood example of 
artistic lithosfraphy. 

" A Little Printshop, the Man Who Runs It, and Some of His Work," 
is the title on the cover of a few samples of gt»neral jobwork issued by " Carr, 
the Prompt Printer," 214 Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio. The comixtsititm 
is of a hig-h order, the presswork admirable. The half-tone portrait of a 
lady on the second leaf of the book is the cleanest piece of work that has 
reached us for a long time. The selection of colors is good, and Carr may 
well feel proud of his work. 

Los Angeles, California, is not g-oing- to take a back seat where artistic 
letterpress printing- is concerned, if the productions of the University Press, 
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209 South Broadway, that city, are a criterion. The samples of cards, bill- 
heads, blotters, booklets, etc., received by us are fine .samples of comixisition 
and presswork, and color arranifements are harmonious and tellinfr in effect. 
The cover of the Y. M. C. A. booklet is a beautiful s|>ecimen of delicate 
emlx*ssing". 

The (lallison <& Hobron Companj', desijmers and makers of illustrated 
cataloffues. New York, have favored us with a packaiure of siiecimens of their 

work. These catalog-ues and Ixioklets 
are beautifully and orijrinally pre- 
pared, one es|>ecially, the catalojfiie of 
the jxisters shown at the Union 
I^eagiie Club, is interestinjf, showing" 
six color effects on the a>ver design, 
produced by two printing's. The de- 
sign is here reprcxluced, thoug-h the 
a»lor values g-|ve but a faint idea of 
the orig'inal work. 

We are indebted to the courtesy' 
of Mr. W. Da vies, instructor in letter- 
pre.ss printing- at the Borough Road 
Pol^'technic Institute, Ltmdon, for an 
exceeding-lj' interesting- series of si>eci- 
mens of work done bj' the students 
under his care. In a future issue we 
hope tog-ive the matter the attention 
which it deserves, the space at our dis- 
IHisal not |)ermitting' of it at this time. 

A FEW samples of g-eneral jobwork 
from John Flag-g" & Co., San Bernar- 
dino, California, g"ive evidence that 
their office is furnished with U|)-to-date 
material, and artists who know how to 
use it toadvantagie. The tyjiograph- 
ical display and manipulation of rule 
and border work are admirable, and 
the prc»sswork and arrangement of coloring- truly artistic. The blotters and 
the "Historical Sketch of W. R. Comman Post, No. 57, C. A. R.," are 
exceptionally fine pieces of work." 

" Beautiful Type Faces " is what the De.s Moines (Iowa) Vat'/y Cii/>- 
/V/// calls a handsome little booklet g-otten out to demonstrate its ability to set 
up modern ads, in m«Klern style. The selection of tyi)e merits approval, but 
we find ourselves inwardly hoping- that the ad. man on the Capital u.ses 
sparing-ly the borders and ornaments which make up three out of the eig-ht 
pag-t»s. 

Winn & Hammond, Detroit, Michig-an, are almost past-masters in the 
art of fine letterpress printing. The lot of samples submitted by them at 
this time are fairly repri*sentative of the hig-h cla.ss of work for which they 
are noted. We think, however, that the g-reen ink used on the prog-ramme 
for the Detniit Club oiK»ra i)rc>g"ramme would have kxiked better if less pri>- 
nounced a paler color, in fact. As it is, it overshadows the brown, which 
oug-ht to be the most prominent. Otherwise the work is excellently well 
done. 

Thp: catalog-ueof the Webb C. Ball Companj', jewelrj' and diamond mer- 
chants, Cleveland, Ohio, is a fine sample of artistic printing. It consists of 
sixty i>ag-es and ci>ver, each alternate pag-e being- a half-tone plate, engraved 
by the National Union Phot<wEngTavintf Company, and printed in a delicate 
colored ink. The com|>osition is good, and the pre-sswork above the averagv. 
The c<jver is an excellent si>ecimen of embossing", the desig-n being- an intri- 
cate floral piece. The catalog-ue is issued from the press of A. J. Watt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bekn.\kd Maloy, Rensselaer, Indiana, sends a four-pag« programme, 
printed in blue and red, for criticism. The first i)age is fairly well displayed, 
but the cut of the church would look better if printed in blue, without the 
build ing--block backg-round. Comjiosition on the other three pag-es runs too 
much to ornamentation. It would have been better to have divided the 
columns and each advertis*»ment with a plain rule instead of using- the num- 
erous borders. The presswork is jjoor, the color being- too weak. There is 
plentj' of room for improvement in both composition and presswork. 

From Gilbert A. Selby, with the Bryan Printing^ Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina : Copy of resolution tendered to retiring^ superintendent 
of schools. We are amstralned to .say that too much reaching- after effect is 
evident in the work submitte<l. The blue border on seci»nd and third leaves 
might have been omitted with advantag-e. The pag-e commencing- with the 
words, "This Tribute," is, in our estimation, the neatest of all. In work of 
this character, quietness of coloring- and neatness in annixisition will com- 
bine to produce a hap[)ier effect than elaborate display, however well-inten- 
tioned it mig-ht be. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connecticut, catalogue and general 
printers, desig-ners, and eng-ravers, have issued a .sample book of their work, 
printed on hig^hly enameled pajier. The larger i>ortion is devoted to eng^rav- 
ingTs— wood and half-tone — which are verj' fine. The book is an excellent 
example of high-i^rade presswork, and the cover is beautiful in trold, red. 
brown, and delicate tint.s, rendered more effective by the aid of embossing. 
The design is very artistic. Some other samples of work show that Peck & 



Co. have facilities for producing" almost everj'thing- in the line <»f letterpress 
printing- of a hig^h order. 

Every job printer should take an active interest in the offer made under 
the head of " Ideas in Type Composition," printed elsewhere in this issue. 

We are com|x*lled, from lack of space, to hold over for future revi<*w sev- 
eral packag-es of samples received during- the past month. t«»gvther with a 
larg« number of calendar blotters. 



CHICAGO NOTES. 

The Camelot Press made an assig-nment July 6. 

Jamks Rowic, machinist, has removed from Monroe street 
to new quarters at 303-305 Dearborn street. 

H. F. RiKBMAN has succeeded Rog-ers & Martin, and will 
continue business at the old stand in the Times building-. 

TiiK Weber-Gray Printing Company are among the late 
candidates for public patronage. They are located at 303 
Deart)orn street. 

Lk AMINO & Co., of the New York Life build ing^, have 
recently added a complete printing office for the benefit of 
their customers. 

FOKKST Hopkins, formerly with the Butler Paper Com- 
pany, has become connected with the Paper Mills' Compan3', 
in the Marquette building. 

Thk Hyde Park Printing Company has collapsed, and 
the plant will hereafter be known as the University Printing- 
Company, located at 3%1 Cottage Grove avenue. 

The Pioneer Paper Stock Company have removed to their 
new and commodious warehouse at 318 to 324 South Des- 
plaines street, and have equipped with the latest improved 
machinery. 

The EchOy the bright fortnightly, has been incorporated 
to do a general printing business by Clinton M. Shultz, 
Ralph T. Shultz and J. Percival Pollard. The capital 
stock is $20,000. 

The bookroom chapel of the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany will hold its annual excursion on August 3. The pro- 
gramme includes a lake trip to Milwaukee and incidentals 
too numerous to mention. 

Announcement of the appointment of Philo F. Petti- 
bone to the Board of Education has been received with g-en- 
eral satisfaction. Mr. Pettibone will fill the position left 
vacant by the death of Dr. Jirka. 

The Metcalf Stationery Company, 136 Wabash avenue, 
have added a new printing plant to their old established 
business. The American Type Founders* Companj' fur- 
nished the job type and the presses were put in bj' Frank 
Barhydt. 

The Press Club, of Chicago, owes no one. Every cent 
of the indebtedness, both of the Press Club and that of the 
Newspaper Club, assumed by the Press Club, has been 
paid. There is also a snug sum in the treasury, much of 
which will be expended in redecorating- the rooms. 

Arrangements of an amicable nature have been made 
between Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and the 
Rand-McNally Company. -The office is now conducted 
according to the rules of the union. This condition of 
affairs was brought about principally by the mediation of 
Mr. M. J. Carroll. 

The examples of photo and line engraving contained in 
the catalogue just issued by A. Zeese <& Sons, 300-306 Dear- 
born street, are among the most interesting in beauty of sub- 
ject and in technical detail of any which have come to our 
hands. Messrs. Zeese & Sons are to be congratulated on 
the general excellence of the large variety of work di.s- 
played. 

The annual convention of the United Tyj>othetje of Amer- 
ica will be held on August 5 to 9 in the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Consideration will be given to a number 
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From iMiiitini; by Jules Girardet. 



SUSPECTED. 



Specimen of hand tooling* on half-tone plate by Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 
1306 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
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of important trade topics, and an impetus is expected to be 
g-iven to an effort toward closer org-anization for the protec- 
tion of the trade against price cutting- and discrimination in 
discounts and credits. 

The Chicago Record offers premiums for stories of mys- 
tery and when it gets them it offers prizes to induce the 
public to read them. This is doubtless simplj' to elevate 
the standard of fiction. 

The Binner Engraving- Company, of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, have issued a very attractive advertising citalog-ue, 
entitled, **The Froth of Froths." The firm's specialty of 
attractive illustrations for advertising purposes is well set 
forth in the brochure, which we note is intended for brewers 
only. Mr. Binner announces that the stock catalogue will 
be ready about August 15. 

The new illustrated price list of printers' materials 
manufactured by Julius Heinemann <& Co., 199 Van Buren 
street, Chicago, has made its appearance. It contains speci- 
mens of the different styles of brass rules, brass dashes, 
metal borders and other material manufactured by the firm, 
and gives full information and prices in regard to a number 
of other printers' specialties which they handle. 

The Franklin Eng-raving <& Electrotyping Company have 
just issued the initial number to Volume XXII of the Elec- 
trotype Journal. This publication has long been noted for 
the excellence of the work shown in its pages, and the issue 
now before us fully sustains its reputation. The frontis- 
piece is one of the most excellent results which we have 
seen produced by the three-color process. The contents of 
the number includes a large number of borders and orna- 
ments — Raphael Combination Borders — which will be 
found very effective when worked in tints and colors. 

The Chicago Record^ of June 27, says: "John Baptiste 
visited Chicago yesterday. John is the only Indian printer 
known. He has just completed a course of nine months at 
General Armstrong's school, at Hampton, Virginia, and is 
returning to his home on the Winnebago reservation. He is 
twenty-one years old. He has attended the schools at Cenoa, 
Nebraska, and was graduated from the Carlisle Indian 
School in 1893. He decided to learn the printers' trade, and 
went to Hampton for instruction last fall. He arrived in 
Chicago at 8 o'clock yesterday morning and left at 6 o'clock 
in the evening. He is a member of the Winnebag-o tribe, of 
which his father, George Baptiste, is counselor. He intends 
to work at his trade in either Sioux City or Omaha." It 
takes from three to five years for a white man to obtain a 
satisfactory knowledge of the printers' art. Possibly this 
j'oung man, being the "only full-blooded Indian who has 
ever learned the printers' trade," has felt the responsibility 
of his tribe resting upon him and has appreciated the 
importance of a *' rush job." 



TRADE NOTES. 

Mr. Charles H. Ault, of the well-known ink house of 
Ault & Wiborg, has returned to Cleveland, Ohio, from his 
European trip. 

Crane Brothers, Westfield, Massachusetts, have 
received an order from the g-overnment for seven hundred 
reams of ledger paper. 

During the first week in July the mills in Holyoke shut 
down, as the water power company drew the water from the 
canals for the purpose of making repairs. At present the 
mills are running on full time. 

The Hurlbut Stationery Company, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has one of the most complete lines of holiday nov- 
elties shown this season. Thej' are all original and show a 
marked improvement over any goods previously displayed. 
Their staple lines of linens. Old English and Roj^al Finish 
are among the finest papers in the market, and their 



^* Hawthorn," which made such a hit at Easter-time, re- 
mains in jKJpular favor. 

William Martin Johnson, who illustrated the ** Gar- 
field " edition of "Ben Hur " for the Harpers, and also their 
editions of "The Cloister and the Hearth" and "Hypatia," 
and who was recently connected with the Gallison & Hobron 
Company, of New York, became the art editor of the Ladies'* 
Home Journal on June 1. 

Mr. D. B. Updike informs the public of his office hours 
during the summer months and of his telephone number by 
issuing a leaflet of heavy hand-made paper on which his 
" printer's mark " or bookplate occupies the first pag-e. By 




D. B. UPDIKE, PRINTER & PUB- 
LISHER, 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 



courtesy of Mr. Upkike we reproduce the plate, in which 
there is a pun slightly concealed. The windmill is Mr. 
Updike's printer's symbol, which it will be noted stands on 
a little knoll above a pool or dyke — up-dike. 

The property and assets, including contracts on hand, 
book accounts and good will of The Winters Art Litho- 
graphing Company, lately in the hands of B. H. Winters 
and J. F. McGrew, receivers, have been sold to The Winters 
Company, who will continue the general lithograph ing^ and 
printing business at Springfield, Ohio. 

The Pacific States Typefoundry, 409 Washington street, 
San Francisco, California, has secured the services of Mr. 
Gustav Schroeder, the artistic type designer, who has orig- 
inated a number of the most jxjpular type faces at present in 
use. Printers may now expect to see some orig-inal faces 
and ornaments emanate from San Francisco. 

Many friends of Mr. C. M. Barden, of Crane Brothers, 
were pleased to receive a short time ago the card of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Barden, attached to which by a delicate pink 
ribbon was a small card with the inscription: ** Clarence 
Crane Barden, born June 19, 1895, weight 9>^ pounds." Con- 
gratulations are in order. Charlie says "this is the last." 

Mr. Pinter J. Dawkins, formerly with the Indestructible 
Type Company, Chicago, has been appointed superintendent 
of the manufacturing department of the A. D. Farmer & 
Son Typefounding Company, New York. In securing- the 
services of Mr. Dawkins the Farmer foundry is to be con- 
gratulated, as he is thoroughly p>osted and has an extensive 
experience. 

Mr. a. S. Orchard, for the past eleven years connected 
with the manufacturing department of the A. D. Farmer &. 
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Son Typefounding- Company, has resigned- to accept the 
position of secretary and treasurer of the Chrystie Manufac- 
turing- Company, of New York. Mr. Orchard's many 
friends in the type business will reg-ret to learn of his 
determination to g-ive his attention to other interests. 

The marriage of Mr. W. A. Barnett, superintendent of 
the manufacturing- department of Palmer & Key, San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss Nellie Cornell, was solemnized in that city 
on July 4. Mr. Barnett has been with the firm for eig-hteen 
years, and is held in high esteem by those connected with 
the Palmer & Key foundry, as the many tokens received at 
the wedding would indicate. 

Mr. Alfred Leeds assumed the management of the 
Springdale Paper Company, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
on July 1, taking the place of Mr. James Wallace, resigned. 
The mill will run on high grade papers, linens, bonds, etc., 
and will especially push the sale of their well-known ** Cen- 
tury*' linen, which will be carried in stock in both white 
wove and cream laid. Previous to his connection with the 
Springdale Company, Mr. Leeds was with the Fairfield 
Paper Company, having been with that mill over seven years. 

Mr. W. W. Farmer, of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding Company, New York, writes us that his concern is 
casting an order for one hundred thousand p>ounds of type 
for the government printing office, at Washington, which, 
with other orders for type furnished the government since 
last October, makes a total of 180,000 pounds. This would 
certainly indicate that the Farmer foundry is getting its 
share of government orders for body type. The new eight- 
page circular just issued, showing their Cadmus Old Style, 
printed in red and black, is a very attractive specimen. 



NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

The coupon scheme seems to have reached the highest 
stage of its usefulness when we read the announcement that 
the Washington Times will furnish a marriage license and 
ceremony on presentation of coupons cut from its columns. 
The only suggestion we are moved to make is that the 
newly-mated couple should also be provided with an outfit 
for keeping house. 

Julian Ralph, when he went to China, prepared himself 
very carefully in pigeon English, which he had been told 
he would find useful, and on discovering a Chinaman in his 
bedroom at a hotel in Shanghai, remarked : ** Hello I What 
ting? What fashion man you belong? What side you 
come?" To which the Chinaman replied: **This is Mr. 
Ralph, I presume. We have mutual friends who suggested 
my calling on you. Oh ! that's all right. I spent eight 
years at school in Norwich, Connecticut." " Ah ! " said 
Mr. Ralph, partially recovering his presence of mind, 
**vely well, vely well." 

William K. Devereux, of the Evening Spray, of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, seems to think that the intelligent com- 
p>ositors of his office can sustain the reputation of their class 
anywhere. Noting the large number of arrivals at that 
popular resort in the column devoted to **Spraylets," a 
writer predicted, *' Cots will be in demand at the hotels 
tomorrow evening." The comjxjsitor who set up the type, 
however, may have anticipated that the commissariat depart- 
ment would be overtaxed, for he interpreted the writing, 
**Cats will be devoured at the hotels tomorrow evening." 

The Church Unions a religious paper published in New- 
York by Mrs. Elizabeth Grannis and others, was recently 
excluded from the mails because it contained a lottery 
advertisement. The scheme was intended to boom the circu- 
lation and was rather ingenious. Nearly $3,000 were to be 
divided among the persons sending in subscriptions whose 
letters happened to strike certain numbers in the order of 
their arrival. No. 100, for instance, receiving a $50 gold 
5-6 



watch, No. 300 a $100 bicycle, etc. The plan was aban- 
doned when the disapproval of the postal authorities was 
evidenced, and the money previously collected was returned. 

A special correspondent found himself shut out of a 
London newspaper office in Fleet street, and unable to make 
himself heard by anyone within. His errand would not 
wait till morning. What should he do ? He went to the 
central telegraph station and telegraphed to a newspaper 
office in Ireland, asking the clerk there to telegraph to the 
clerk in Fleet street to come downstairs and let him — the 
corresjKjndent — in. Mr. Baines, in his "Forty Years at 
the Post Office," tells a similar story. He was alone in a 
branch telegraph office in Seymour square, London, one 
evening, when the gas went out and left him in total dark- 
ness. He fumbled about for a match. There was not one 
in the office. Probably there were some in the telegraph 
office in Euston square. But how should he get them ? He 
had no telegraphic communication with that office. He 
telegraphed to Birmingham: ** Please wire Euston square 
to send me some matches." In a few minutes a boy came 
with a box. 

Recent heavy losses in damage suits by two eastern 
newspapers will perhaps tend to have a wholesome efl^ect 
upon certain others much given to the same sort of expen- 
sive folly which caused the actions for damages to be 
brought. The suit of William L. Paine against the New 
York H^orld resulted in a verdict for $25,000, and that 
brought against the Philadelphia Times by ex-Mayor 
Smith, of that city, cost Colonel McClure's paper the sum of 
$45,000. The Syracuse Courier seems also to be in a fair 
way to suffer the same fate in the action for $25,000 damages 
which has been brought against it by S. E. Lee, a business 
man of that city, whom it accused in prominent headlines 
of being an embezzler. A peculiar feature of the latter case 
lies in the fact that brass advertising signs recently gotten 
out by the Courier contain a reproduction of the page which 
is the cause of Mr. Lee's suit, thereby making still more 
precarious its chance of escaping penalty. We have no 
wish to see the *' liberty of the press " curtailed, but we do 
hope the day will come when the press will learn to use its 
liberty more wisely. 

The Japanese are well supplied with newspapers in 
their own language, writes W. E. Curtis in the Chicago 
Record. When modern institutions were introduced into 
Japan and jxjpular suffrage elected a parliament journalism 
came with a rush, and it seemed as if almost everybody that 
was possessed of a political ambition and a sufficient sum of 
money to buy type and presses started an organ to proclaim 
his views to the people. Many of these endeavors were 
short-lived, and monthly, weekly and daily periodicals rose 
and fell for five or six years like toadstools in the forest. 
The survival of the fittest has left Japan with a superabun- 
dance of political publications and a sufficient number of 
other periodicals devoted to literature, science and art. I 
am informed that there are nearly 600 newspapers in the 
empire, and seventeen or eighteen political dailies in the city 
of Tokyo alone, which represents the several factions into 
which suffrage has divided the people. The circulation of 
some is decidedly small, and is limited to the personal and 
political adherents of the editor or the leader in whose inter- 
est it is published. Such publications have their largest 
circulation through copies distributed free for the purpose 
of aff^ecting public opinion. The papers with the largest 
subscription lists are those which support the government, 
and are edited under the direction of the ministry. One of 
them is said to have a circulation of 300,000 daily, and is 
edited with great ability and truly American enterprise. 
There are several with a circulation of 50,000 or more each, 
representing different political parties, but 10,000 or 15,000 
copies is considered a profitable patronage. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

On March 2, 1895 last, shortly after the death of Mr. A. D. 
Farmer, the employes of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding- Company, held a meeting- for the purpose of fram- 
ing resolutions of respect for their deceased friend and 
benefactor. These resolutions, appropriately engrossed and 
signed, have lately been presented in accordance with the 



expenditure of nearly $150,000 in improvements to the build- 
ings and office equipment. 

The grand body of Associated Typesetting Machine 
Engineers of the State of New York was incorporated 
with the secretary of state at Albany, New York, last 
month. Its objects are to assist members in time of need, 
to bring typesetting engineers into closer harmony and to 
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wishes of the meeting. By the courtesy of Mr. William W. 
Farmer, we reproduce the memorial herewith. 

Akfer several years of agitation for a new government 
printing" office building, a comparatively' new edifice is 
taking the place of the old rookery at Washington, D. C. 
A new wing of six large and conveniently arranged rooms 
is nearly completed and the foundation for a new six-story 
and basement building on the west is under way. Aside 
from the expenditure at this time of $200,000 in new build- 
ings under the direction of the chief engineer of the army, 
before the close of the calendar year there will be additional 



promote their business and social interests. The principal 
office of the association will be in Brooklyn. The directors 
are: H. C. Zinke, F. P. Hayles, Hay ward Depew, E. W. 
Reynolds, John Turner, George H. Rothmann, and Joseph 
Davidoff, of Brooklyn. 

Thk cost of running a paper in Japan is very low, as the 
best printers and pressmen do not receive half as much 
wages as the 'prentice boys in the United States. The fore- 
man of the composing room of the wealthiest newspaper in 
Japan is paid about as much as the boy who brings dis- 
patches from the telegraph office to the editorial room in our 
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country. But the subscription and advertising" rates are 
nearly as high as those ordinarily charg-ed with us. The 
averag-e daily sells on the street for 5 sen, which is equal to 
lYz cents in g^old, and the best ones bring 10 sen, which is 
equal to 5 cents of our money. Regular subscribers are 
served for from 25 to 50 cents (gold) a month, and the price 
per year varies from $6 to $10 (gold). The number of attaches 
connected with the Japanese newspapers is very large, but 
their compensation is correspondingly small. A g-ood 
reporter would be glad to get a salary of $5 a week, while a 
manag-ing- editor would be perfectly satisfied with $12 or $13. 
Some of the reporters are paid as low as $2 a week, and 
political writers and other members of the editorial staflF 
generally receive from $4 to $10 a week, according* to their 
ability and reputation.— William E, Curtis, 

The Scottish Typographical Circular deprecates the 
indiscriminate praise of the late Miss Emily Faithful for 
her eflForts in teaching women and g-irls the printing trade. 
We append the more important arguments of our bright con- 
temporary, regretting that space does not permit the publi- 
cation of the article in its entirety : 

To endeavor to make women more independent, by providinif new occupa- 
tions for them, was indeed a very worthy object ; and there can be no doubt 
that in the present glutted state of the labor market, to open out a new 
industry, whether for men or women, that shoukl increase the sum total of 
remunerative employment, would very materially benefit the working* 
classes. But to do this the new employment must be an added industry. 
If we simply take the work from one class of laborers to give it to another, 
the case is altogether different. And if the deprived class be skilled work- 
men, the natural breadwinners of the human family, the already doubtful 
benefit becomes at once a positive wrong. If, in addition, you consider that 
the transferred industry is performed by females at from one-half to one- 
third less pay than was formerly obtained by men, then you will see that by 
exactly that amount labor is poorer. Add to this that the quality of the 
work is inferior, and you have a pretty clear view of the '* benefits *' which 
have occrued from the introduction of the female compositor, and of the 
claims of this lately sublimated female [Miss Faithful], to be considered a 
benefactor of her kind. Let us put it in tabular form : 



GAIN. 

(To females.) A new empk>yment. 
(To employers.) Cheaper produc- 
tion. 



(To journeymen.) A proportionate 
addition to unemployed. 

(To labor generally.) Less gained 
for the same amount of work. 

(To the public) Inferior work for 
the same pay. 

So that the price we pay for "enabling girls to become independent by o|)en- 
ing up to them a new industry " is the closing of that industry to a propor- 
tionate number of skilled workmen, less gained for the same amount of work, 
and inferior work at the same cost to the public, besides ministering to the 
cupidity of employers, who are the only real gainers. By her action both the 
workers as a class and the public are poorer, and the standard of work is lower. 
Such are the services that have gained her the approbation of the " highest 
lady in the land "; it was for this that the " fruits of industry " were paid to 
her in the shape of a pension, and it is for this that, at the sound of the 
sackbuts and psaltery of the newspaper press, we are called upon to fall down 
and xvorship the benefactor of her race, the lover of mankind. 



DON'T TRIM POSTAL CARDS. 

It is ruled by the postal authorities that any reduction of 
the size of a postal card by clipping, rounding off the cor- 
ners, or otherwise, will subject the receiver of the card to a 
charg-e of 1 cent on delivery. This makes the cost of a postal 
card equivalent to letter postage. Many persons inclose 
postal cards to correspondents in envelopes too small, and 
imag^ine that a little clipping will not make any difference. 
Others round off the corners for ornamental purjxjses or 
convenience in handling. 



** Mamma, do liars ever go to heaven ?** ** Why, no, prob- 
ably not." ** Has papa ever told a lie ?" " I suppose not ; 
he may have." "And, mamma, have you ever told one? 
Uncle Joseph has, and I have, and almost everybody." **I 
do not know but I have sometimes." ** Well it must be lone- 
some up there with only God and George Washington. "~ 
Li/e, 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently Introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this Journal. 



From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. we have received two 
beautiful specimens of three-color half-tone engraving, 
printed in the inks manufactured by them for this class of 
work. The half-tones were made from photographs from 
nature. One of the subjects, done by the Franklin Engrav- 
ing Company, of Chicago, shows a box of strawberries over- 
turned upon a white napkin ; and the other, by the Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, shows a 
richly decorated jar containing a bunch of roses. The 
specimens are, without exception, the finest creations by the 
three-color process which we have been privileged to ex- 
amine. 




WHAT CHICAGO ENERGY WILL DO. 

In another column will be found the advertisement of 
Whiteson's embossing compound, a material which is having 
a large sale, being free from some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of other compounds now on the market. Short mention 
of the maker of this product, 
whose portrait is here shown, 
will not be uninteresting in 
this connection. Mr. I. White- 
son is of Eng-lish descent, and 
came to Chicag-o with his 
parents in 1879, when a mere 
child. At the ag-e of fourteen 
he started in to learn the 
printing business, securing 
the position of errand boy for 
R. R. Donnelley & Son. After 
a few years with this firm, he 
secured work in the job depart- 
ment of the Saturday Blade^ 
published by W. D. Boyce, was afterward with the Mutual 
Newspaper Union, and later with Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, 
at the latter place gaining many valuable ideas in his chosen 
field. During all this time he conducted a small ** print 
shop" at his home, working ** overtime" and nig-hts to per- 
fect his knowledge of the business and to add to his capital. 
When eighteen years old, he opened an office at 343 South 
Halsted street, some time after moved from there to 142 Mon- 
roe street, and then to his present location at 298 Dearborn 
street. Mr. Whiteson is a g-enial, energetic and wide-awake 
g-entleman, and while quite boyish in appearance, has a 
knowledge of the business that many older printers would 
be glad to possess, and a manner of addressing customers 
which never fails to make friends. He has made arrange- 
ments with typefounders and printers' supply houses for the 
sale of his composition. The increasing- demand for 
embossed work renders the furnishing of a suitable ** force " 
a necessity, and this demand promises to be now fully met. 
He also has a flexible tableting glue, which is said to be 
satisfactory. 

A NEW JOB STICK. 

An up-to-date tool for job compositors is the Pica Job 
Stick made by Messrs. GoldingA Co., Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. This stick can be set to picas of the p)oint 
system only. The edge, which is turned for convenience in 
handling, and to give the stick a backward slant when laid 
on a flat surface, is perforated with holes exactly twelve 
points apart, into which fits a spur set in the knee. It is the 
matter of a second to change the knee from one measure to 
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another, «incl when once set it is immovable. Golding-*s 
Standard News Sticks are now made from aluminium, which 
weig-hs less than half as much as steel, and will not rust or 
corrode. These sticks can be obtained from any typefoun- 
dry or dealer in printers' supplies, or from the manufac- 
turers. 



THE DEXTER QUADRUPLE FOLDER. 

The Dexter Folder Company have recently perfected their 
new Quadruple, or 4-16 book folder, which not only turns 
out four sixteen-page signatures from a sheet containing 




sixty-four pages, but will when required also insert one 
sixteen-page signature within the other and so produce two 
thirty-two-pjige signatures. The speed at which this fold- 
ing is done is almost incredible, over 100,000 signatures of 
sixteen pages being done in one day*s run. This feature of 
inserting on a quadruple machine is novel, and is another of 
the progressive steps of the Dexter Folder people. Many 
other machines made by this company contain valuable 
improvements which are attracting the attention of book- 
binders and printers, and the number of orders received 
have put the factory to a severe test. Mr. F. L. Montague 
has the selling of these machines, and he regards the Dexter 
folder to be one of the best of the many machines he has 
ever been connected with. Orders for Dexter folders have 
recently been taken from the }'oul/t's Companion and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; Harper Bros., J. J. Little 
Company, Trow Printing & Bookbinding Company, T. L. 
De Vinne & Co., F. A. Munsey & Co., J. F. Tapley & Co., 
Braunworth, Munn & Barber, Edwin Ives and The Win- 
throp Press, New York ; Donohue & Henneberry, R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons Company, and Brock & Rankin, Chicago, 
and many others. F. L. Montague & Co. are the sole agents, 
at 17 Astor place. New York, or 315 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Chiccigo branch is in charge of Mr. B. H. 
McCain. 



BEN-FRANKLIN-OORDON PRESS. 

The builders of the above-mentioned machine declare 
that their twenty-five years experience in press building 
enables them to offer the Ben-Franklin-Gordon as the best 
machine for the money obtainable, and assert that it is 
superior in material and workmanship to any Old-Sty le 
Gordon in the market. It is heavier and stronger than any 
machine of its class now built, and has all the latest modern 
appliances. The shafts and drawbars are forged from solid 
steel bars without seam or weld, they are heavier, the gear 
wheels are wider and cams deeper than in any other 



machine made of that class. Frank Barhydt, New York 
Life Building, Chicago, is the western representative of this 
popular Old-style Gordon press and is offering special 
prices this month on them. 



CHANGE OF OFFICE. 



The Cranston Printing Press Company have removed 
their Boston office from 109 Purchase street, where they have 
been for several years, to the more central and convenient 
location at Nos. 10 and 12 Federal street (Room 2). This 
branch is in charge of Mr. Gilbert M. Wheeler, well known 
to the trade of New England and the Provinces ; the office 
being conducted for their better accommodation. At the 
above address he will be **at home'* to all interested in con- 
sideration and selection of high-grade printing machinery. 
A copy of the Yorkville Enquirer, published at York- 
ville. South Carolina, by L. M. Grist <& Sons, recently 
received, shows the way the Cranston press turns out 
newspaper work. The sheet submitted is a very credit- 
able one. 



THE BEST LINE EAST. 

When going East, travel via Niagara Falls and the pic- 
turesque Lehigh Valley Route. Write to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for descriptive 
matter. 



INEXPENSIVE MAKING OF CUTS. 

The accompanying picture is printed from a plate made 
by a simple method of zinc etching, invented by Thomas M. 
Day, of Milton, Indiana, advertisement of which appears in 

the want col- 
umn. The cuts 
made by Mr. 
Day's process 
can be pro- 
duced with the 
litho-tint back- 
ground, like 
th i s one, or 
with a white 
background, 
the same as an 
ordinary zinc 
etching. The 
demand for a 
cheap method 
of making il- 
1 ustrations, 
and one that 
can be used by 
small offices, 
seems to be in- 
creasing, and 
Mr. Day's proc- 
ess will un- 
doubtedly meet 
the needs of 
many. The 
price at which 
he has placed his outfit is so low that some are inclined to 
think that he will not furnish what he agrees to supply, but 
we are informed that out of about 2,000 persons who have 
sent for the process not a single one has had a word of com- 
plaint to make. 

Space will not permit of an extended notice of the pro- 
cess, but full information in regard to it can be had by 
addressing Mr. Day. 
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IT WILL PAY 

Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers' cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 



THREE LETTERS. 

Introductory. — The following letters, written by R. W. 
Hartnett, Esq., of Philadelphia, will speak for themselves. 
But it seems proper for us to say that they were received in ' 
the ordinary course of business, although here used with 
the consent of the writer. The press referred to is one of 



proud of it, for the indorsement of practical men like Mr. 
Hartnett is something worth striving after. 
Number One. 

R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Printers' Machinists, 
printers' furnishing warehouse. 

52 & 54 North Sixth Street, 

Philadelphia, May Zl, 1895. 
jfo/tu Thomson Prrss Co., zss BroadivaVy Nezv 1 ork city : 

Gentlemen,— We have received your favor of the 20th instant. The 
new press was started on the regiilar work this a.m. The writer spent 
some time In watching? it run, and I am ^lad to say that the press is all that 
we thouijfht it would be. The-arranirement of the friction lever and brake is 
a frreat feature; it worked perfectly. The platen can be stoi)ped in one-half 
the stroke when the press is running thirty (30) sheets a minute ; in other 




VIEW IN SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY'S WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO. 



our eccentric action embossing presses built for a special 
purjKJse. The parties using it, however, do not desire to be 
named.^We are now building a new lot of six, Iwo of which 
have been sold. 

The writer regards Mr. Hartnett's cordial indorsement 
as the most complimentary he ever received. The press was 
built largely upon Mr. Hartnett's faith in the *' lines" w^e 
had rather reluctantly prepared. Moreover, Mr. Hartnett*s 
most varied and valuable experience, his well-known skill 
as a printers' machinist, his expert knowledge of presses 
generally and his independence of character, entitles his 
opinion to the highest consideration, and makes his indorse- 
ment something to be proud of. And we distinctly are 



words, if the fly-wheel shaft makes eig'ht revolutions to one the press will 
stop In four revolutions of the wheel. 

It works easy; no effort is needed to get this result. The left-hand 
gear springs slightly and shows a tendency to lift in a vertical line. The 
right-hand gear springs a little more, but does not lift quite so much as the 
left gear, but neither gears spring any more than the amount allowed for 
play between the Inside of the blank part of the gears and the outside of 
the connectin^r rods. 

The blanks show a bright s|wt about 4 Inches long" and H wide just 
where they bear when going over the impression. There is no doubt about 
the arrangement of those bearings on the frame, the rods and gears being 
a g-reat vsucoess. It will take three years of hard work to cause the gears 
to spring more than they do now. 

The press fulfills every promise you and I made. It now runs about 
1,800 jjer hour; It works easy and very quiet. There does not seem to be 
any strain anywhere. The gearings run ver>' good; j*ou can hardly hear 
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them. The platen works noiselessly. They were oblifped to run the press 
fast on account of the arrangement of their shafting*. As soon as the 
chancre is made they will s|>eed the press down to 1,500. I do not think the 
press will run slow<»r than this because it will stick on the center. That is 
all the trouble they have had, and that is why they had to speed It up. 
They are delighted, and do not hesitate to say so. 

If there is anything else you want to know, say so and I will attend 
to it. Yours trulj', 

R. W. Hartnett. 
Number Tvvo. 

Philadelphia, May 25, 1895. 
yohn Thomson J Esq., 2^3 ffroaifivny, Nezv 2 or A city: 

Dear Sir,— I am in receipt of your favor of the 24th instant. You- 
may take it for granted that I am interes^ted with you in the success of 
the press, which I believe is the greatest triumph so izx in this line of 
machinery. 

The only way that I can comfiare the press in question, the new Colt's 
Armory Eccentric Acti<in Embosser, to the presses of other makers who 
attempt to do the same class of work is, to stand a Style Two Colt's Armory 
Printing Press alongside of a Ruggles Rotary Press, which was, before 
tiordon*s time, the press. 

Never before was there an^'thing' to compare to this press put on the 
market, and it never will be surpassed unless 3'ou do it. The action of 
that press is the only correct thing for heavy embossing' at high speed; 
the higher the sjjeed the longer the life of the press, and the greater the 
profit to the user. 

The angle that you s])eak of and the short throw of the eccentrics with 
the heavy platen acting as a counter-weight to keep the lost motion all on 
one side, is what alk>ws the press to run at the unprecedented sjjeed of from 
1,500 to 2,000 impressions ])er hour. Make your claims on speed and your 
comi^etitors, to use slang, will be "in the soup." 

I will stake my reputation that no crank -action press that tz'er was built ^ 
or ei'cr ivill be builty can run as fast as your press and lix'e ten hours, if the 
forms are the same. 

I do not think there is any chance just now for orders on this style of 
press, because business is very flat, but it seems to me you do not run much 
risk in building two extra presses. There are a great many people doing* 
embossing and others trying to do it, and if you make a break and claim 
everything for this press and talk k»ud enough for all the people to hear 
you, you will sell the presses, and the press wi// back you up. 

I do not know as I told you before, but a press builder that has the 
prettiest painted machine in the market, blue and gilt, told a customer of 
ours that his press would do the same work as your eccentric action em- 
bosser, and the press was put in. 

The work retiuired was nothing like as heavy as your press will do with 
ease. The press was started and made ready, so the work, while not 
satisfactory, would pass. Six cards were embossed, and the press was car- 
ried downstairs. While it had to be put in with rigging, it was easy to 
get out because the pieces were of convenient size for two men to handle. 
A truck delivered the press, a furniture wagon carried it back to be ship])ed 
to the factor)', where what parts that were left whole will be used in the 
construction of another machine that will meet the same fate if thej' try 
embossing. 

Time and space forbids me to say more, although I am not through. 

Yours truly, 

R. W. Hartnett. 
Number Three. 

Philadelphia, May 28, 1895. 
yohn Thomson, Esq., 2^? Broadzvay, New I'ork city : 

Dear Sir,— I am in receipt of your favor of the 27th instant. You 
can rest assured that I believe every word I wrote, and at the time I had 
onl3' the press and its |)erformance in my mind, or I should have given you 
credit direct; now, I think it is better as it is, you will believe me more 
sincere. 

I was at the factory yesterday and obtained some information as to 
why they want the extra fly-wheel; it will interest you. 

It api^ears that, according to your request, they tried to start the new 
press at a s|)eed of 1,200 i>er hour, but before the work was satisfactory the 
belts, 5 inches wide, would not drive the press over the center. They 
increased the speed, and what is remarkable, increased the impression until 
the work was satisfactory, and the press went over without trouble. 

What I want to call your attention to is the fact that the impression 
was the same at 1,200 and at 1,800 per hour, but they put on more impres- 
sion at 1,800 and the press would go. This is easily accounted for, but the 
ix)int I want to make is that this press is absolutely rigid; that the im- 
pression is practically the same at reasonably different si)eeds, and here is 
the proof: After I discovered that the press was running 38 sheets per 
minute ( = 2,280 an hour), they stopped the machine and put the form on 
one of the old secondhand presses they bought in New York, and that 
press run the j«)b off satisfactorily at 1,600 \y&r hour, but the old press has 
a larger and heavier fly-wheel. 

I think from this explanation that you will agree with me that I did 
not say too much in praise of the short jierformance of the press. 

The improvements that were made in this machine were exactly in the 
right direction, and the result is a little better than I expected. Now the 
reason that the old press did the work at 1,600 speed is the fly-wheel, and 
the fact that the presses were worn and elastic and would spring over the 
impression and get the benefit of the sledge-hammer blow that an old press 



will give. You could hear that press pound all over the room, even in the 
next floor below, while you could not hear the new press fifteen feet away 
if your back was turned to it. 

The study of this may lead to something else. 

Yours truly, 

R. W. Hartnett. 

Postscript.— The same principles of construction re- 
ferred to in the foregoing- letters have been incorporated in 
our eccentric action cutting and creasing presses, of which 
we are now making a new lot of twelve, seven of which are 
sold. In these presses the speed is fully equal to that of the 
smaller sizes, but the capacity, the output, because of the 
multiplying of the blanks, is frequently from two to six 
times greater, with no increase ov operating expenses. 

And our printing press ? See sample of its color-print- 
ing, frontispiece, this issue of The Inland Printer, of 
which Mr. Sam Carter, of The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A., says **he knows" it cannot be beaten. 
And we know that Sam knows what he's talking about — at 
least when he refers to platen presses. 

We have a catalogue for gratuitous distribution. 
Very respectfully submitted, 

John Thomson, President, 
John Thomson Press Company. 

New York. Chicago. London. 

253 Broadway, New York, June 11,' 1895. 




Paper Cutter. 



THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY. 

The cut opposite shows an interior view of the main shop 
of the Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, one of the 
largest plants in this country devoted to the manufacture of 
the class of machinery enumerated below. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every modern facility for turning out a high 
grade of work. Besides 
this shop they occupy 
four other buildings, 
and have recently added 
large warerooms filled 
with a complete stock 
that enables them to 
equip an extensive plant 
at a moment's notice. 
During the past year 
the personnel of the com- 
pany has undergone 
some changes, and the 
full amount of their 
capital stock is taken. 
Their machines have 
met with signal success across the water, and their exten- 
sive foreign shipments mark another triumph for Uncle 
Sam's machinery. We also learn of several shipments to 
sister republics in South America. Although their line 
includes several machines of a wholly unique character, 
they are perhaps best known to the trade through their 
massive paper cutters. In these they are offering many new 
features, noticeable among them a considerable increase in 
speed. The motions of the working mechanism, which is of 
massive steel under the table, are rotary, so that with no 
danger of racking the machines they make from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight cuts a minute. While this increased speed 
is not essential to many lines of work, yet the quicker the 
cut the cleaner the cut, and any liability of drawing is min- 
imized. The power cutters embrace the "Holyoke," with 
automatic clamp only, the ** Monarch," with both automatic 
and hand clamp, the ** Criterion," with compound treadle 
and hand clamp, and the ** Capital," with hand clamp 
only. For many years the line has been augmented by 
new machines, and the past year has been no exception. 
From the fertile brain of the inventive president have been 
evolved five new machines, besides others in various stages 
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Book Trimmer. 



of <ievelopment. The ** Pony Automatic ** is a notable addi- 
tion. A 32-inch hand or power automatic clamp cutter where- 
on the paper to be cut is made the fulcrum of the cutting- 
strain, the clamp and knife working against each other so 
that the duller the knife the more the clamping power 
obtained. This unique movement is carried into an auto- 
matic clamp lever cutter as well. **The pile slips," has 

been the cry of those 
doing round-corner- 
ing. This difficulty 
has been mastered 
by the production of 
a more massive ma- 
chine than has pre- 
viously been devoted 
to this line of work. 
By a toggle move- 
ment the knife comes 
up from below and 
the clamp down from 
above, working 
against each other 
with the paper be- 
tween, be it one sheet 
or a five-inch pile. 
Neat and satisfactory work is always obtained. The bal- 
anced platen standing press is a well-known favorite, as it 
does away with the trouble and delay of blocking. The 
platen, suspended by a heavy chain on which counterweights 
are hung, is instantly brought to any sized pile and pressure 
applied, the intervening space being filled with various 
lengths of steel tubing. With the increased demand for 
embossed work have come orders from large firms, especially 
in the East, for large-sized embossers. Their compact ma- 
chines combine maximum strength, solidity and speed with 
mimimum space and driving power. The Seybold automatic 
trimmer is too well known all over the world to speak of at 
length. It automatically clamps, cuts, turns and unclamps 
two piles at once, and requires only the replacing of the 
work. The signature press is an invaluable adjunct to a 
bindery in preparing folded 
matter for a trimmer or stitch- 
er. The superiority of their 
machine consists in high 
pressure, great speed, ready 
adjustment and minimum 
space and driving power. It 
can be used for smashing or 
tying bundles under pressure, 
holes being provided in the 
heads for this purpose. Many 
concerns who have much knife 
grinding to be done find it 
economy to have a machine on 
their floor. To supply this 
demand they show a machine 
so heavy that it does away 
with all jar. Instead of the 
knife moving, it is clamped to 
a firm rest and the wheel au- 
tomatically moves back and 
forth. A copious supply of water is kept playing on the 
knife-edge so that the temper is undisturbed, and an abso- 
lutely uniform bevel is assured. It takes no more space 
to operate than is occupied by the frame. While this line 
would seem to be complete, they offer besides a full assort- 
ment of folding machines of late design and best finish. 
Their job folder, by its exceptional range, has already rec- 
ommended itself to many offices, enabling them to handle 
any ordinary line of work on the single machine. A step 
in advance is marked by the "Columbian," which delivers 




Standing Press. 



four 8-page signatures, four 16-page signatures, single six- 
teens, double sixteens, double twenty-fours inset, and double 
thirty-twos inset. To any of the trade who may be passing 
through in their vicinity, they extend a hearty invitation to 
visit their works. 



WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive special want advertisements for The Inland Printer 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same wliether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 



BOOKS. 



ALL live printers should have Bish op's ** Practical Printer,'* 
200 pages, price $1. Also his 9|pPHH| ** Dia^rrams of Imposition** and 
^Printers' Ready ReckoneTj" SO ?.^ ^^B cents each; the " Printers* Order 
•' i ■ -'^^ mens of Job Work,** price $2. 
street, N. Y., and all typefoand- 
^^^ works published for printers. 
The Job Printer's List KHl^H of Prices and Estimate Guide,'* 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 



Book,*' price $3, and 



speci 



Sold bv H. 6. Bishop, 126 Duane 
ers. Handiest and most useful 
Also 




A MARVEL OF AD. COMPOSITION— The nevf typo- 
^*- graphical luminary, the North Star, Westfield, Massachusetts. 6 cents 
in stamps. Going like hot cakes. 

AN AD. in The Inland Printer sold copies of ** Some 
Advertising that Advertises" in Japan, China, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa, France, Mexico, South Wales, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
many other foreign countries. It's a book for printers who set the pace hi 
advertising. You need it. One dollar brings it from the publisher, W. H. 
WRIGHT, JR., Box bS, Buffak), N. Y.. 

A PORTUGAL firm sends for Vol. III. of American Speci- 
men Exchange. Sent, unbound, $1. E. H. McCLURE, Buffato, N. Y. 

A RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the tiUe of the 
^ pamphlet showingr the eig-hty-five designs submitted in the A. A W. 
advertising comfietition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
wTiter should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; % pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 

NftT fli I f«nNF ^^^ ""^il ^^^y are we will mail **The 
IIV I JILL U V 1 1 L Pressman's Manual," and " Manual on Imposi- 
tion and Printers' Ready Reckoner " for 25 cents each; both for 40 cents. Reg- 
ular price is SO cents each. PRINTERS' PUBLISHING CO., Ashbourne, Pa. 

PRACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
* der at once; price 25 cents. McCulkich's Practical Job Records, $1.25 
and $2, with Nos. 5 and 6 free. F. H. McCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 

PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book " How 
^ to Manufacture all kinds of Printinir and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes." You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL A CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CPECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING— A volume of prac- 
^ tical designs that should be in the hands of every prof^^essive job printer. 
Plentv of color work ; enameled stock ; pages b% by 10 inches. Sent nost- 
l>aid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 

UP-TO-DATE IDEAS NO. 2 soon to be issued. To dis- 
fxise of remainder of No. 1 yet in print it is offered at 20 cents per com . 
NothmR- but words of praise have been received. Send at once. CURxiS 
& HARRISON, Norwalk, Ohio. 

won't buy a press, but what's more important 
to the man with a press and u-ithout the ** know- 



cts. 



ing how " to emboss on his press, it buys a copy 
of " Bmbosslna: on Ordinary Job PrcMes,'^' 



the most valuable handbook on embossing' in existence today. Superior 
Embossini? CoraiKJsition $1.25 per lb. (includinif handbook) ; sample package 
35 cents (without handbook). No stamps. Address 

Superior Bmbossing: Composition Co., 545 Bally St., Camden, N. J. 



FOR SALE. 



pOR SALE — Barg-ains — The following- secondhand ma- 

* chines in ifood order : 13 by 19 Peerless press with steam fixtures and ink 
fountain; 10 by 15 O.-S. Gordon press with steam fixtures, $85; 30-inch End 
Lever Peerless pajier cutter, $85. FRANK BARHYDT, New York Life 
BuildinfT^ Chicago. 

COR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World's Fair illus- 

* trated magazine, includinfir all the oricinal half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages— over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Pair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Expositioh. Just the thing- for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address " WORLD'S FAIR," care Inland Printer. 

FOR SALE — Double cylinder Taylor press; bed 42 by 60. 
$1,000. J. H. STONEMETZ Sl CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 

pOR SALE— Hoe web perfecting^ press, with stereotyping 

* outfit. $4,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 

FOR SALE — Matrix Rolling Machine; form 25 by 30. 
$250. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 
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If you have trouble in getting inks to work smoothly, or with surface pulling 
off of coated or enameled paper when using stiff ink, do not delay purchasing a 
sample can of the ... . 
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The Best and 

Host Reliable 

Ink Softener on the 

riarket. 

It acts like Tlagic. 

Softens the Ink but 

does not weaken 

the color. 

Can be used with 

either Printing or 
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) HE Statesman! Ah, the mem- 
ory of that little sheet, 
printed in a Kentucky vil- 
lagce. I can see the sun 
g-linting- on the courthouse 
dome and I hear the mar- 
tins twittering under the 
eaves of the Baptist 
church. It was a long- 
''"^''" time ago, in seventy-three, 

but the scene is as fresh as a bank of white clover ; 
I look from the window and see the lazy street, the 
hogs eating watermelon rinds, the horses tied to 
the rack on the public square, the sprinkling cart 
driven by as indolent a lout as ever lived but an 
amiable fellow with many a droll jest ; I see the 
sad undertaker standing in front of his shop, 
proudly looking at his new hearse which a boy is 
sponging off ; I see the town marshal with his iron- 
shod stick ; and turning back into the ofl&ce, I see 
the editor and proprietor of the Statesman^ impos- 
ing, sedate, severe — Gideon J. Henley, how potent 
a sound that name had for my ears. I put his edi- 
torials into small pica columns, and as I set them I 
felt that I was helping to move the world. No 
guilty politician — except, indeed, that he belonged 
to the right party — escaped Gideon J. Henley's 
blood-letting pen. I used to look at him as he sat 
at work, and to me it seemed that I could hear his 
mighty sentences as he ripped them from his brain. 
He had been a professor in a country college and 
his words were many. And it was this pedagogic 
experience that gave him an air of severity. Nat- 
urally I was afraid of him. Once, after the man- 
ner of Old Sam Johnson, he said to me : *' Sir, you 
must not stop simply with doing your duty ; you 
must do more. Who are the mediocre men of 
this life ? Men who have simply done their duty. 
6^3 



Therefore, sir, look beyond duty." I assured him 
that I would, and meekly I returned to my case to 
put into metallic form an editorial cry, urging the 
county democracy to organize against the common 
enemy. 

During the years that have sped away I have 
often mused over that man's character, and to me 
it is best illustrated by one incident. A circus was 
in town — the place was thrilled with excitement. 
Court was adjourned ; business was a mockery. 
There was no future ; all was the spangled, glori- 
fied present. No one dared speak of the morrow ; 
no one would willingly bring up so gloomy a pros- 
pect — the elephant and the clown gone. Who 
would think of so dismal a thing ! 

The advance man had given us a page advertise- 
ment for which we were to receive fifteen tickets 
and $40. The ofl&ce was crowded with happy girls, 
come to view the parade. They had my window, 
beautiful creatures, and one of them had more — 
the world, my boyish affection. I had shown her 
how I could distribute type and her exclamations of 
astonishment had thrilled me. Gideon J. Henley 
came out from the ** sanctum," important, dignified, 
and the girls looked in admiration upon him. He 
turned toward me and my heart beat fast. Would 
he honor me in the presence of that girl ? He did. 

''I want you," said he, ''to take the cuts and 
go down to the ticket wagon and collect our bill. 
Can you ? " 

Could I, indeed ! I could have grabbed the lion 
by the tail and popped his head oflf ; I could have 
tied the boa constrictor into a bow knot. The girl 
smiled at me, and with the cuts and the bill I 
danced down the stairs. On the sidewalk a boy 
accosted me. '* Don't stop me ! " I indignantly cried. 
''Why, you don't know what you are doing. I've 
got to see the circus man." The boy gave me an 
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incredulous grin. At the wag-on I found the man 
busy with the crowd. I gave him the cuts and pre- 
sented the bill ; and then he began to flood me with 
shinplasters, five, ten and twenty-five cent pieces. 




The COMMISSAKIAT. 

It was impossible to count them, so I raked them 
into my straw hat, got away from the crowd and 
sat down in a gully. Laboriously I went through 
with that awful mathematical problem — and found 
that the result was $10 short of the amount called 
for by the bill. I hastened back to the ticket wagon. 
The man frowned on me — wouldn't even talk to 
me. So there was nothing to be done except to 
face Gideon J. Henley. And in my wretched fancy 
I saw his hard countenance grow severer. In dis- 
grace I should be discharged — perhaps arrested 
for theft. I thought of the girl at the window and 
my heart grew faint. I turned aside into a vacant 
lot and sat on the tongue of a wagon. And dis- 
grace was heavy upon me. I could hear the cutting 
laugh of the boys, could see the reproachful eyes of 
the girl. Would it not be better to drown myself 
and end it all ? Suddenly I sprang to my feet, elec- 
trified. I heard the music of the parade. I turned 
aside and went into a barn. I could not bear to 
look upon that smiting dazzle. At last the music 
was hushed, and tremblingly I walked toward the 
office. In the street someone spoke to me, but I 
had not the courage to look around. I was going 
to meet my disgrace, to hear the words that were 
to make me an outcast. The old stairs creaked as 
I stepped upon them, and I halted to draw fresh 
courage from my youthful stock of philosophy. 



Up the stairs I went, into the composing room. 
The place was deserted. I looked at the window 
whereat the girl had stood, and again I found it 
necessary to draw a draft upon my philosophy. I 
heard a voice calling from the '' sanctum." Henley 
was waiting for me. And with desperate boldness 
I entered the room. He looked up from his desk. 
From my pockets I grabbed the money and placed 
it, unfolding like crumpled leaves, on the dictionary 
in front of him. Then I blubbered the story of 
my distress. He looked at me and a smile cracked 
the hard crust on his face. '' That's all right, my 
son," said he. ''You did better than I expected. 
I collected the last bill and they caught me for 
fifteen." 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE MAN AT THE HELM. 

BY LEON HORNSTEIN.* 

IN every business that is run in a proper manner, 
there is one man who has everything directly 
under his control. This is true of a railroad or a 
telegraph company as well as of the smallest print- 
ing office. There must be a guiding spirit clothed 
with the proper authority, and no matter how many 
others there are who have an equal interest in the 
outcome, he must direct affairs. 

Where there are several partners the one who 
displays the most firmness, forms decisions on 
debatable questions most quickly and displays the 



♦Note.— In another column Mr. Homstein conducts a department 
relating: to estimating- and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— Editor. 
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best judgment naturally becomes the man to whom 
the others look for advice. It is not enough that 
he should know what to do when the time comes for 
action, but he must have the courage to act even 
though there is a possibility of his making a mis- 
take. He must feel that the responsibility rests on 
him, and that he must not shirk it. 

It is said that some years ago the law firm of 
which ex-Secretary Evarts was at the head required 
a man to assist in the important work of the office. 
They wanted to select a man who could be relied 
upon to act in critical moments. Naturally, the 
place was eagerly sought for by a large number of 
young lawyers. Each applicant was asked what 
he would do in a certain contingency requiring 
prompt action and involving grave responsibility. 
In many cases the applicant outlined the proper 
course to pursue ; but when asked if he would do 
what he proposed on his own responsibility, with- 
out consultation with anyone, he would almost inva- 
riably say that the matter was too important to act 
in that way, and that he would first get the neces- 
sary authority. All such applicants were immedi- 
ately dropped, since it was of greater importance 
to secure a man who would not shirk responsibility, 
even though his judgment were wrong, than one 
who was level-headed enough, but did not have the 
courage of his convictions. 

What a multitude of questions arise every day 
in a printing office which require just such a man ! 
Such a man must at once and finally decide every- 
thing about which there is a doubt, whether it is 
only a small matter, like an indistinct word in a 
carelessly written manuscript, or the shade of ink 
to be used on a job, or the preference to be given in 
the handling of the work, or the necessity of send- 
ing out another proof ; or whether it is a matter of 
great importance like the settlement of a dispute 
with the employes, or giving credit to a doubtful 
customer, or undertaking a large job at a close 
figure. 

The man who assumes this responsibility makes 
a great mistake if he attempts to do much of the 
routine work in an office. In a business of any size 
it will pay him better to hire help to do everything 
which he can, without detriment to the office, turn 
over to others. 

There is an old adage which runs to the effect 
that no man ever gets rich with his coat off. In so 
far as this applies to the proprietor of a printing 
office who labors at the case or on the presses, 
there is a great deal of truth in it. As soon as 
a printing office has grown large enough to re- 
quire a dozen hands there is need of a man at the 
head, who must devote all his time to its manage- 
ment. 

There is, perhaps, no other industry where the 
possibilities of waste are so enormous as in a print- 
ing office. To reduce this waste to the minimum 



is a task worthy of the brains and energy of 
a man of great ability. If a complete record of 
the work of a number of offices of equal size 
and capacity were tabulated the result would be 
startling. 

Some offices will turn out twice as much work 
as others of equal size, which appear to be equally 
busy and perhaps employ nearly as large a force. 
The result is that while one flourishes the other 
drags along until its creditors become tired of bol- 
stering it up, when it falls into the hands of the 
sheriff. 

There were two such offices which failed within 
the last five years where the writer had unusual 




Noon. 

Opportunities for observation. In one of them the 
two proprietors were excellent printers and worked 
very hard. They were temperate and frugal, and 
appeared to have plenty of work at all times. 
Those who knew them best were most surprised 
when they heard of their failure. It was due 
entirely to the fact that they both attempted to 
save the expense of a journeyman printer, while 
the shop ran itself. 

In the other office the proprietor did no typeset- 
ting, but spent his time reading proof. The result 
was that the proofs were badly read, regfular 
weekly publications always behind time, presses 
were standing all day waiting for forms which had 
to be out at stated times and then had to make up 
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lost time at nig-ht. Both of these ofl&ces were of 
sufficient size to turn out a product of $50,000 a 
year or more, but they probably did not g-rind out 
one-half of that. 

In such an office it is safe to say that a cool- 
headed man is worth several times as much to the 




Thb Patriarch. 

office if he devotes all his time to manag-ement than 
if he attempts to do manual labor. What is true 
of such an office is equally true in a modified form 
of even the smallest office. Proper attention to cus- 
tomers, careful keepings of books, deliberation in 
estimating^, are as important in an office employing- 
only one hand as in one employing^ a thousand. 

The mistakes made in estimating* hurriedly are 
among- the most prolific sources of loss. If the 
same job is sent to a dozen offices for fig-ures, there 
is almost a certainty of one of them makings a mis- 
take. In some of the larg-er offices a man is espe- 
cially employed to do the fig-uring*. In others every 
figure made by anyone in the place is submitted to 
a man who g^oes over the g^round ag-ain and care- 
fully scrutinizes every item. 

The infinite amount of detail which is necessary 
to the proper conduct of an office should be in the 
hands of competent persons, and not left to eng^ross 
all the attention of the office manag-er. 

The profits in the printing* business are not 
larg-e enoug"h to admit of any frittering* away. To 
make money it is necessary to reduce the manag-e- 
ment of an office to an exact science. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

BY F. HORACE TBALL. 

A SCHOOL-GIRL recently, on hearing- that her 
teacher had beg"un the writing* of a g-ram- 
mar text-book, said : "I know what most of that 
book will be — every pag^e will say, ' Grammarians 
differ.' " Grammarians do differ woefully on many 
matters with reg-ard to which unanimity would be 
very beneficial ; and syllabication is one of them. 
Opinion rang-es from an absurd idea of dividing^ all 
words as nearly as possible into their etymolog-ical 
elements, without reference to sound, to the 
absurdity of asserting* that there is no such thing* 
as a syllable. This last opinion, thoug-h held by 
some famous philolog-ists — if they are rig-htly 
reported — simply controverts an obvious fact, that 
cannot be thrust aside. Speech is composed of a 
succession of sounds that are certainly separated 
more or less clearly, according- to circumstance, 
and since the individual sounds undeniably occur, 
mainly as subdivisions of a complex entity called a 
word, they must, for practical purposes, have a 
name. The name used for them — syllable — is 
exactly appropriate. To printers the matter of 
division of words into syllables is practically impor- 
tant, and it is well worth while to attempt a syste- 
matic exposition of principles, with a view to some 
sort of common understanding-. 

Under present circumstances of disag-reement, 
the best possible introduction of the subject seems 
to be a trial at clear definition of the word syllable^ 
since practically all people ag-ree that the proper 
point of division is between syllables. 

Funk & WagTialls' Standard Dictionary defines 
syllable thus : "A sing^le or articulated vocal sound ; 
that which is uttered in a sing^le vocal impulse ; 
also, the characters or letters that represent such a 
sound ; a word or part of a word that is capable of 
separate and complete enunciation by one voice- 
impulse." Webster's International: '*An elemen- 
tary sound, or a combination of elementary sounds, 
uttered tog-ether, or with a sing^le effort or impulse 
of the voice, and constituting^ a word or a part of 
a word. In writing- or printing-, a part of a word 
separated from the rest, and capable of being* pro- 
nounced by a sing-le impulse of the voice. It may 
or may not correspond to a syllable in the spoken 
lang-uag-e." Worcester: "A letter, or a combina- 
tion of letters, pronounced by a sing-le impulse of 
the voice, and constituting- a word, or a part of a 
word. . . . The most natural way of dividing^ 
words into syllables is to separate all the simple 
sounds of which any word consists so as not to 
divide those letters which are joined close tog-ether 
according- to the most accurate pronunciation." 
The Century Dictionary : "The smallest separately 
articulated element in human utterance ; a vowel, 
alone, or accompanied by one or more consonants, 
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and separated by these or by a pause from a pre- 
ceding or following- vowel," etc. The Century has 
a long- explanation of syllables, but says nothing- of 
the sing-le vocal impulse, noted in all the other defi- 
nitions. Its real intention, however, is identical 
with that of all the authorities, namely, that sound 
alone, and not derivation, determines syllables. 

Wilson's "Treatise on Eng-lish Punctuation" 
gives two g-eneral rules, of which the first is said to 
be adopted by American printers, and the second 
to be g-enerally preferred by British typographers. 
We will first consider the latter : "The hyphen is 



Wilson's rule is not adequate for all cases. In fact, 
the old familiar rule for divisions like those in- 
stanced was much better — "Divide on the vowel." 
Words were originally so divided because of a com- 
mon opinion that such division best represented the 
real points of separation in sound ; and this opinion 
is more truly scientific than its opposite. It is a 
real phonetic fact that a consonant, simple or com- 
pound (as ^ or ^ or /A), connects more closely in 
speech with a following vowel than it does with 
one preceding. Thus, bi-o-gra-phy and gra-phic 
better represent the actual turn of the voice from 




By courtesy oi "Chicago Record." 



FAUN AND YOUNG BEAR — BY E. FREMIET. 



employed in words in such a manner as is best cal- 
culated to show their origin, composition, or import, 
and to exhibit the syllables in their neatest form." 
This is not so clear alone as it is when contrasted 
with the other or so-called American rule, which is : 
"The hyphen is used between the syllables of a 
word to exhibit, as accurately as possible, its true 
pronunciation ; no regard being paid to the mode in 
which it has been formed or derived." Some exam- 
ples given with the rule for "British " division are 
ha-bit^ pr€-/ac€y as-tro-no-my^ an-ti-po-des^ ta-lenty 
me-lon ; and while some of these happen to show 
the etymological elements of the word, others show 
nothing- of that kind. Thus we see that Mr. 



one syllable to the next than do bi-og-ra-phy and 
graph'tc. 

Notwithstanding the absolute conviction that 
earlier British printers were truly scientific in 
dividing words as shown above (the good old prac- 
tice is not at all common now), and the fact that 
other languages preserve the system entire, there 
is good practical reason in favor of the other 
method, more especially because it aids in determin- 
ing at sight whether a vowel is " long "or " short," 
according to our common somewhat perverted 
understanding of those words. (Originally they 
noted actual diiference in quantity or length, as 
they still do of Latin and Greek vowels ; but now 
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SUNSHINE. 



they are used of Eng-lish vowels for an actual dif- 
ference of sound, such as would be scientifically 
indicated by different characters. ) 

Like everything- else, syllabication will cause less 
trouble if people g-enerally will adopt some system 
of broad principles, even at the sacrifice of pet 
notions that have become so familiar that they seem 
bound to be rig-ht. Syllabication, from any point 
of view, is essentially a lost art, and that is one 
reason for hoping^ that an art may be built up 
acceptably if those most deeply interested will lay 
aside some prejudices. 

Only two of our dictionaries have attempted 
indication of divisions for printers, and they — 
two of the newest ones — have failed to acknowl- 
edge one of the most important principles, with the 
effect of leaving- differences that will inevitably 
cause trouble. Another way of accounting- for 
some differences in each of the two works would 
be to say that a principle was assumed that is not 
convenient, because it constitutes an additional and 
needless burden. Examples of this are aggressive 
and excesS'ive^ conjunc-tive and disjunet-ive^ and 
there are many others. The reasoning that led to 



this was that there is no common word 
aggress^ and so aggressive must be di- 
vided as its Latin model would be ; on 
the contrary, there is a common word 
excess^ and so excessive is divided into 
the assumed elements excess and he. 
Now, suppose two proofreaders work in 
the same office, and they are told to 
follow a certain dictionary in dividing- 
words. One of them looks up aggressive. 
When that man afterward has the word 
excessive to divide, will he not instinct- 
ively follow the pattern set for him in 
the other word, without thinking to use 
the employer's time in looking up some- 
thing he naturally thinks he already 
knows ? Again, if the other reader hap- 
pens first to consult the dictionary for 
the other word, will he not thereafter 
divide according to that pattern ? And 
thus each of the two proofreaders will 
think he is following the authority until 
it is discovered that they are not mark- 
ing alike, and each will find that he is 
wrong. This would happen over and 
over, and the only way to avoid it would 
be to have the proofreader waste valu- 
able time in consulting the dictionary, 
with the inevitable result of throwing 
authority aside or ceasing to care about 
consistency. 

So far as the reading public is con- 
cerned, consistency in such matters is 
of slight importance ; but it is unques- 
tionably important to employer and em- 
ploye in printing offices. An easily understood 
consistent practice is conducive to comfort, and 
consequently to speed and quality in production. 
These surely are desiderata not to be despised, 
and they are placed first here, in preference to 
real principles, because of their true economic 
importance. That is always the best economic 
practice which demands similar treatment for 
exactly similar cases, without undue hair-splitting 
in the search for differing circumstances. A very 
forcible instance of such undue hair-splitting is 
found in the International, which makes a rule 
for dividing baptiz-ing^ and another for exerci- 
sing^ because there is a slight difference of accent. 
In our next issue we shall take up the subject in 
detail, throwing aside practically all such minute 
distinctions. Two w^ords in this article are divided 
in a way contrary to the writer's choice, and this 
fact may stand as an evidence that he does not wish 
to be a stickler for unnecessary stiffness in the 
application of rules. 

Enterprising printers should lose no time in sending- in 
their specimens for the $180 prize contest announced in our 
editorial columns in this issue. 
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CONDITION OF THE ELECTROTYPING AND STEREO- 
TYPING TRADE — NEW PROCESSES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

BY F. J. HENKY. 

AT the time of the year when the business man 
J;\^ returns from his trip to Europe or else- 
where, when the shortening- of the days and the 
frost in the air reminds him that it is time to ag-ain 
don the harness, after a relaxation from the 
worry and cares of business has cleared his brain 
and invigorated his body until he is anxious to work 
and he is ready to g-rasp the implements of toil 
with new zeal and determination to push things, it 
is well at the start to survey the situation that 
work may be begun aright, to ascertain whether 
the conditions of trade have changed during his 
absence, and whether any new business method, 
process or machine has come into use, which, unless 
adopted by him, will leave him at a disadvantage 
in competition for business. 

In some lines of business novelties are con- 
stantly coming on the market, taxing the energy 
and ingenuity of competing houses to keep any- 
where near the head of the procession. In the 
electrotyping and stereotyping business changes in 
methods or processes are quite gradual, although 
ingenious men are constantly racking their brains 
to devise improvements whereby printing plates 
may be produced at less cost and in shorter time. 
The last year has not been prolific in improvements 
in the plate-making line. The latest inventions, 
which, however, are now well known by nearly 
all if not by everyone in business in this country, 
are the backing press and the blast leading 
machine. The backing press has been well adver- 
tised and is now to be found in many foundries, 
where it is esteemed in proportion to the success 
with which it has been operated. The introduction 
of the air-blast leader dates back several years, but 
owing to the costliness of the machine and other 
reasons it is used in but few foundries. If the 
machine is as efi&cient as it is represented to be by 
interested parties it should soon be found in every 
establishment where there is sufficient business to 
warrant the purchase of any blackleading machine. 
There are at present several air-blast leading 
machines on the market. Whether there is likely 
to be any conflict and litigation over the similarity 
in their construction remains to be seen ; possibly 
the fear of legal complications may be one reason 
why the machines have not met with more extended 
sale ; there is certainly a field for a new method for 
preparing molds for the battery. Electrotypers 
disagree in many matters, but on this one they are 
united : all think there should be some way for 
shortening the time required to apply plumbago to 
wax molds. Ten to fifteen minutes is the usual 

*NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping- and Stereotyping-, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.— Editor. 



time with the machines in general use. If the work 
can be done in one or two minutes by the air-blast 
leader the saving in time should be a very potent 
argfument in favor of the general adoption of the 
machine. 

There has been much time and money expended 
in the endeavor to devise some means whereby 
plumbago may be dispensed with in the electrotype 
process and the occupation be made a more cleanly 
one, but as yet no practical way has been discovered, 
so there is no prospect of a change from the usual 
practice in this detail of electrotyping. 

An arrangement of the batteries by which the 
time necessary for the making of the copper deposit 
is shortened about one-half has lately attracted 
considerable attention and has been adopted in a 
few foundries. It is not claimed to be any more 
economical in power than the usual practice, the 
main advantage being in the saving of time. 

There has recently been invented a machine for 
straightening plates, which is reported to operate 
perfectly and to do the work very rapidly ; but ray 
information is too limited for me to express an 
opinion regarding the practicability of the inven- 
tion. 

During the last few months attention has been 
called to several new stereotype processes. Of 
these but few details are at hand. The Dalziel, an 
English process, is, however, used in this country 
to some extent, and from specimens shown and 
notices in recent issues of The Inland Printer 
it seems to be a valuable invention. Considerable 
has been said about the "Eastwood stereotype 
process," also an English invention, and it was 
stated that Mr. Eastwood would come to this coun- 
try to introduce his patent ; his arrival has not yet 
been reported. 

In common with other lines of trade the electro- 
type business is slowly recovering from the depres- 
sion of the last twenty-seven months. This refers, 
however, to the volume of trade and not to the 
prices for electrotypes. Unfair competition has 
brought prices to so low a point that in many 
instances electrotypers in this country are not get- 
ting sufficient for their work to cover the cost. 
This very unsatisfactory condition of affairs should 
be changed for the better at once ; electrotypers 
should decline work on which there is no profit ; 
stop the too general practice of doing work at the 
customer's price or a rate at which the customer 
states he can have it done elsewhere when the elec- 
trotyper knows the price will not cover his outlay. 
This would not be a very serious matter if it 
affected only one transaction, but the influence 
extends to further business, to the demoralization 
of trade and disaster to the electrotyper. 



A GOOD business man is a living- philanthropist. A good 
business house is a college and a charity. — S, O, £. R, 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME FIFTEEN. 

ANOTHER half-year in the history of The 
X^ Inland Pkintkk closes with the present 
number. In the period over which this completed 
volume extends, the needs of printers g-enerally 
have been thoughtfully considered and the many 
technical problems which have confronted them 
have, on solicitation, been promptly and satisfac- 
torily answered by practical and experienced men. 
In these days of perfected process cuts, coated 



papers, classic body type and historical initial let- 
ters, it is no very g-reat feat to produce a hand- 
some paper ; and while we have a just pride in the 
beauty of The Inland Printer and the warm 
admiration it creates, we have a greater pride in the 
fact that it is the most practical printing trades 
journal in this or any other country. 

Advertisers whose confidence has been shaken 
by the *' how-much-can-you-stand " rates of showy 
journals of small circulation, have found in The 
Inland Printer advertising pages a compensation 
for their losses by these journals. The conserva- 
tive maintenance of a consistent and strictly 
adhered-to card of rates and the identification of 
the interests of the advertisers in this journal 
with the interests of the management is the secret 
of The Inland Printer's overtopping all would-be 
competitors. The management has spared no 
efforts to procure the most experienced writers on 
technical subjects, and no expense has been con- 
sidered in keeping up the standard of the paper. 

The attention of inventors has been largely 
directed to improving and simplifying the processes 
of printing, and the changes of the past few years 
would indicate that the future may bring forth 
unexpected things. It is the aim of The Inland 
Printer to keep its readers thoroughly informed 
of all new patents and improved methods, and its 
services in this connection have been warmly com- 
mended in the past. '*No employing printer can 
afford to be without it," is the opinion generally 
held of its merits, and we beg to assure our readers 
that its value and usefulness will continue to in- 
crease as it grows older. 



A NEW ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 

SOME months have elapsed since The Inland 
Printer has deemed it advisable to again 
offer prizes for advertising competitions. In re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries we are gratified to 
state that arrangements have been completed for 
the most interesting competition yet proposed, the 
terms of which are given on page 564 of this num- 
ber. The Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, offer the sum of $180 in cash prizes 
for advertisements of their Magna Charta bond 
papers. Their offer is the most liberal of any yet 
made, and certainly should induce a good many to 
enter the competition. The prizes are so divided 
that six competitors will be entitled to a sum which 
will fully warrant an effort by even the least 
enterprising, and in addition to this it has been 
decided to offer ten consolation prizes of $2 each. 
The conditions of this contest are more liberal 
than those of any of the others which have been 
conducted by The Inland Printer, and it is hoped 
that a large number will take advantage of it and 
do the best they can to encourage artistic display 
in the setting of advertisements. The fact that 
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each contributor will receive a complete bound set 
of the specimens at the close of the contest is 
enoug"h to warrant any compositor who is desirous 
of g^etting- new ideas in undertakings to submit a 
specimen in competition. He cannot but be bene- 
fited even if he does not succeed in winning one of 
the prizes. In order to avoid the endless amount 
of correspondence which these competitions usually 
entail, the rules covering* the competition have been 
made as full and complete as possible, and we trust 
that our readers will carefully look these over 
before making- inquiries. It is the desire of the 
editor of The Inland Pkintp:r to have specimens 
from all parts of the country — from the office in a 
small town, as well as from the better equipped 
establishments in metropolitan cities. To this end 
arrangements can be made for photo-engraving 
specimens where it will not be possible to send 
electrotypes or stereotypes, and this work will be 
done at a nominal cost — 6 cents per square inch. 
Where this is to be done, competitors should send 
sharp and clear proofs in black ink upon white 
paper, mailed flat. Bear in mind that all contribu- 
tions should be in the hands of the editor not later 
than November 1, 1895. 



THE TYPOTHET>e AND THE UNION. 

WE are pleased to believe that the time is 
approaching rapidly when the interests of 
the employing printer and of the journeyman 
printer will be discussed and considered dispas- 
sionately by representatives of the Typotheta? and 
the Typographical Union. The recent convention 
of the United Typotheta? of America has been 
marked by no legislation of particular import. 
The pacific attitude of the Typographical Union was 
noted with complacency, and the future of the 
printing trade was spoken of as showing promise 
of improvement. 

The Typothetae is a social when it is not a fight- 
ing organization, and it is possibly the regulations 
of its militant organism which has done most to 
cripple its usefulness. The influence of some 
members of the Typothetae in all legislation looking 
to the regulation of wages and hours has been gov- 
erned not so much by a conscientious consideration 
of the state of trade as by the cunning efi^ort to 
find out how little the journeymen printers can 
afi^ord to work for. Such men have their proto- 
types in the Typographical Union, and their com- 
bined efi^orts have done more to prejudice the 
purchasers and the sellers of skilled labor than all 
the strikes and lockouts that have afflicted the 
trade since the several organizations were founded. 

Fortunately there are men of broad views and 
large intelligence in both of the associations, and 
their influence must assuredly have its effect in 
these days of typographical evolution, making it 
possible that a Printers' Board of Trade may be 



formed in every city of the union, where represen- 
tatives of the employing printers and of the jour- 
neymen printers may meet and discuss their differ- 
ences and the needs of the trade. Technical 
schools and homes for the superannuated will be 
the natural fruit of this better state of affairs. 



TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PRINTERS. 

IT is the conviction of many shrewd observers 
that it is more difficult to obtain competent 
printers now than at any previous time. Foremen 
of large establishments are of this opinion, and it 
will be agreed that of all men they perhaps have the 
best opportunities of knowing just how serious the 
difficulty is. It is in large concerns where the 
greatest diversity occurs in the character of the 
work to be executed, and certainly the men who 
direct it should know above all others the capacity 
of the men under their charge. It is from this 
source that there comes the loudest complaint, 
experience teaching them how rarely nowadays a 
good all-around printer will be found among a 
number of newly engaged men. However, there is 
little occasion for surprise in this. Present tenden- 
cies are all in the direction of rendering a man as 
rapid and as perfect as possible in the performance 
of a certain line of work, where he is retained as 
long as it is agreeable to his employer. It is well 
known, though, that printers so situated are never 
wholly at ease with themselves. They soon begin 
to lose confidence, for none know better than they 
that their sphere of usefulness is becoming more 
and more contracted, a feeling which is invariably 
accompanied by a loss of independence, and, to some 
extent, a sense of helplessness. The printer 
whose experience never extended beyond the mas- 
tery of a certain line of work must not be over- 
looked, as he should be placed in the same category 
so far as this particular phase of the situation is 
concerned. 

No one will dispute the assertion that all parties 
concerned, employer and employed alike, would be 
vastly benefited by a more general diffusion of the 
technical and practical knowledge necessary to a 
thorough mastery of the craft in all its branches. 
It seems no longer possible to acquire this knowl- 
edge and experience through the medium of an 
apprenticeship, for what applies to the journeyman 
too often applies to the apprentice. They are all 
set into a groove and kept there. In what manner, 
then, can the desired object be obtained ? We see 
no way but by the establishment and maintenance 
of schools especially designed for that purpose, and 
equipped to promote intellectual as well as technical 
proficiency and advancement. This brings us nat- 
urally to the question, Will technical training pro- 
mote the efficiency of the printer ? We believe it 
would, and we also believe that many printers 
would gain a more thorough knowledge of their 
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craft in three months in this way than they would 
gain in a lifetime in a printing- establishment. We 
have no desire to disparage the advantages of a 
practical training ; we simply hold that a technical 
training would add greatly to the printer's effi- 
ciency. The value of an independent institution 
for such*work will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered how backward the average printer is in ask- 
ing questions about things he is supposed to know, 
but does not know. He doesn't like the idea of 
*' giving himself away," and he will goon guessing, 
and of course guessing wrongly. In a school this 
could all be changed. The asking of questions 
there would be encouraged, or it might be that the 
work could be so carried on that asking questions 
would be unnecessary. At all events the attendant 
would learn what he was supposed to know all 
along, but perhaps never had an opportunity of 
learning in the printing office. There are hun- 
dreds of little things which even an experienced 
printer has but a very hazy idea of, which he would 
like to master, but of which he will say nothing 
while in the printing office. 

This would be an educational work of which we 
believe scores of printers would take advantage. 
The best of printers feel the necessity of occasion- 
ally jogging their memories in certain particulars, 
and for which present employment gives no oppor- 
tunity. How far the work might be extended later 
experience alone could determine. Most men in 
middle life realize sooner or later that their recol- 
lection of the rules of English grammar is some- 
what deceptive, while perhaps they left school 
without reaching the stage where Latin is added 
to a boy's perplexities. Then, again, it is gener- 
ally if not universally conceded that the printer of 
the future will be none the worse for a little artistic 
training. In fact, we are fast approaching the 
time when to be a competent printer will be to be 
equipped in all these ways, as the world is rapidly 
pushing toward a higher education. A higher 
education among the masses means that there will 
be a demand for more artistic printing and more 
efficient printers. 

Technical proficiency will render the printer 
more competent, and produce better results for the 
employer. 

THE PASSING OF THE CHEAP BOOK. 

MR. ANDREW McNALLY, of the large and 
well-known printing and publishing house 
of Rand, McNally & Co., is a gentleman whose 
opinion on matters pertaining to printing and 
publishing interests are always worthy of the most 
careful consideration. In a recent interview Mr. 
McNally expresses the belief that the day of the 
cheap book is declining. 

'* Books will be dearer presently," said Mr. 
McNally. "They must be, for there is no money 



in it for the people who are printing cheap works 
today. The change will come from the people 
themselves. The cheap book has been a wonderful 
educator, and the adversity of the few has become 
the prosperity of the many. The great amount of 
cheap printing put before the American people 
within the past few years has been at the cost of 
the publishers. When a house prints from plates 
and binds a 300-page standard work, and you find 
that work on the bargain counter of the bargain 
store for 6 cents, you may depend that someone is 
the loser. It might be possible to print and bind 
such a book for 6 cents, but it would have to be 
sold in very large quantities to make it possible. 
When some of the big houses put those cheap books 
on the market first, a few years ago, they did it at 
a great loss, but the public was quick to accept the 
chance for reading up, and the result has been that 
though many of the houses that went into the bus- 
iness lost a great deal of money, the numbers of 
readers among the public has been enormously 
increased, and with the taste of reading comes a 
desire to possess libraries, and a willingness to 
pay for a better class of books. So that there 
is some compensation in it for the book-makers. 

*'The times have affected the bookmakers' 
trade materially, and especially that part of the 
trade which caters to the taste for fiction. It has 
been very dead for a couple of years, but is picking 
up fast, and ought to be as good as ever shortly." 



WAGE REGULATIONS OF TYPESETTING MACHINE 
OPERATORS. 

A PROMINENT official of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, in discussing the 
giving of bonuses in connection with the time sys- 
tem, recently said that a piece scale will never be 
practical or fair until the newspapers are set in one 
uniform kind of type or until each man is given a 
machine for each kind of type. To have a differ- 
ent price for the different sizes of type would lead 
to endless complications and would be no more 
satisfactory. 

It is not an easy matter for a printer to learn to 
operate a Mergenthaler. He can learn the posi- 
tion of the letters on the keyboard without much 
trouble, but he has still before him as much of a 
task as has a man who hopes to become a piano 
player and knows only the names of the keys — 
comparatively speaking. What makes the matter 
especially difficult is that the union will not permit 
him to set matter on a machine unless he receives 
the union scale, and naturally the newspapers 
refuse to pay any price for matter they cannot use. 
Moreover, when a machine is being operated it is 
an expense to the proprietors if they are unable to 
use the matter set, and as the union will not allow 
the learner to make compensation, he is in what 
may be termed "hard lines" indeed. 
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Written for The Inland Printer. 

REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 



BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 



LITTLE of novelty has reached me since my 
i last. From the United States I have the neat 
specimen book of the Inland Foundry, St. Louis. 
This house has kept its desig'ns so well before the 
readers of The Inland Pkintkr that little need 
be said about them. The only novelty I note is the 
simple and pretty " wreath" combination, Series 17, 
eig-ht characters. Of the dozen or so of adapta- 
tions shown, two only strike me as useful in ordi- 
nary jobwork ; but even if no other use could be 
made of the characters, it would warrant its pur- 
chase, as the whole combination costs no more than 
an ordinary mortised electro. 

In my last I mentioned Wilhelm Woellmer's new 
specimen book (Berlin) just received. This beau- 
tiful volume, of nearly five hundred large octavo 
pages, of most careful and elaborate composition, 
must have been produced in a few months, as the 
page borders, from first to last, includes very 
recent novelties. The cover is tastefully blocked 
with a many-colored design, including a medallion 
of Gutenberg, and besides the handsome general 
title-page there are nine departmental title-pages, 
all illuminated in many colors and tints, and dis- 
playing the latest designs of the foundry. As is 
usual with German specimen-books, the first section 
is devoted to German faces, the second to romans, 
modern and old style ; in the latter section I note 
some of the most approved American faces. Sec- 
tion III is devoted to job faces, plain and ornamen- 
tal, including a variety of two-color styles. The 
fourth section, ''Cursiv," includes plain and fancy 
italics, scripts, and sloping job faces generally. 
Here, as in Section III also, favorite styles of 
American origin mingle with original designs. 
The fifth division is devoted to initials, and commer- 
cial vignettes. The new *' Ceres" initials, in three 
sizes, are worthy of special note. They are ar- 
ranged for either one or two colors, are bold and 
striking, and are decorated florally in the free style 
now in vogue. Section VI exhibits a magnificent 
variety of brass rule, from plain and dotted to the 
most elaborate engraved faces and combinations. 
Section VII is devoted to plain and combination 
borders. Beginning with plain running borders 
from 3-point body upward, it proceeds to the 
more elaborate combinations. One of these, enti- 
tled the '* Newest" (a name not well chosen), is 
noticeable for its bold yet graceful silhouette effect, 
especially in the 48-point characters. This series 
is of high decorative value, either in black or col- 
ored work, and possesses the merit of simplicity. 
Other combinations, not new, but less known than 
they deserve to be, call for special mention. One 
of these is the artistic and handsome '* Rococo," of 
seventy-eight characters, in the old German style. 



The " Maurische," for three colors, 48-point, three 
characters only, has a fine effect when brought out 
in harmonious tints, as shown on one of the title- 
pages. Most elaborate of all, however, is the 
splendid '* Renaissance," in five sections, 6 to 48- 
point, and containing in all 184 characters. The 
figures are lightly drawn on a solid ground, and as 
they readily combine in many ways an endless 
variety of borders, headpieces, side-pieces, bands, 
etc., may be constructed from the one combination. 
Under the name of "Light Renaissance," the 
entire series is reproduced minus the solid^ back- 
ground, and a really superb combination is the 
result. With this second series the printer will 
not be troubled with the white junction-lines that 
sometimes occur in borders with solid background, 
the result of wear or of imperfect lock-up. The 
*' Shield" combination, forty-seven characters, is 
also an artistic success. It is somewhat on the lines 
of Bruce's No. 58, less florid, and more heraldic. 
The " Free Ornaments," used with admirable effect 
throughout the book, I noted some months ago. 
''Modern Silhouette Ornaments," thirty-four char- 
acters, are what are known in the States as 
"Pointers," with a few additional pieces. The 
weight of a minimum font — somewhat over ten 
pounds, is in curious contrast to the little assort- 
ment put up by American founders ; but this sys- 
tem of comparatively large weights is followed 
throughout. Job fonts, for example, which would 
in the United States be put up in weights of twelve 
to fourteen pounds, are here shown with the mini- 
mum placed at forty. However, it is customary in 
many cases for German houses to make up "halbes- 
minimum" fonts — which reads like an Irish bull. 
Section VIII is devoted to vignettes. These are in 
the most modern style, and include many attractive 
designs. 

An interesting feature, marking the advance 
of art printing, is the addition of tint blocks to 
many of the designs, in some cases up to five 
colors. 

The final section is devoted to Russian, Greek, 
and other outlandish faces, which are shown in 
great variety. Most of our well-known job styles 
figfure with the extra sorts, adapting them to 
the Muscovite tongue, and Russian scripts are 
shown up to 84-point body. The queer old Cyrillic, 
used chiefly in the service-book of the Greek 
Church, is also shown in four sizes ; and the book 
winds up with four sizes of Siamese. This charac- 
ter, which I do not find in any other specimen book 
in my possession, is, I think, a specialty of Woell- 
mer's. It looks like a cross between old-fashioned 
shorthand and Egyptian hieroglyphics. From 
cover to cover the volume affords a splendid exhibi- 
tion of commercial enterprise and artistic taste, 
and gives some idea of the magnitude of the house 
by which it is produced. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF OVERLAYING. 

NO. II.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

COUPLED with other difficulties in the print- 
ing of half-tone illustrations is the tendency 
of the plates made for this kind of work to fill up 
and to become '* peppered" in spots, as it were, 
with little particles or streaks of ink. 

WHY PLATKS FILL UP WITH PICKS. 

This comes from several causes, chief among- 
which may be mentioned unsuitable rollers, or 
rollers not set light enough to properly roll the 
delicate level surface, and, too often, rollers not 
cast true on their stocks. Any of these impracti- 



with a good hair brush of medium firmness in 
touch, and a clean cotton rag used to lightly "sop 
up" the washing fluid — be it benzine, astral oil, 
turpentine or lye. In no case should rags be used 
alone for washing these plates, nor should they be 
carelessly, hurriedly, or harshly rubbed over the 
plates. The very nature of the etching process 
used in the engraving of half-tone plates, by which 
the "whites" are bit away by the action of acids 
and the small dots left for printing positively, pro- 
hibits the use of anything that will be liable to 
"catch" hold on these and be caught up by the 
inky rollers or squeezed into the interstices of the 
plate. The pressman, or his assistant, is too apt 
to overlook this fact ; yet he will find fault if the 




IN THE COTTON FIELDS. 



cable conditions will cause filling-up and pepper 
spots. 

Inks that are too stiff or too thin, and inks not 
sufficiently ground, or ground in inferior oil or 
varnish, will also contribute their share to such 
defects as alluded to ; and the pressman can add to 
all of these when he washes off the dirty plates 
with either woolen or cotton rags, and by so doing 
force into the small sharp openings of the half- 
tone the lint from these rags, which lends to the 
face of the plate the appearance of a diminutive 
currycomb after being used on a quadruped. 

Half-tone plates should always be washed off 



* Note.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a deiMirt- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
comer for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 



plate fills Up or prints mottley, and may say unkind 
things about the man who made such plates, or 
about the half-tone process of photo-engraving 
in general. 

Defective coating on enameled paper, or what 
is known as surfaced "wood cut," will produce 
picks and fill-ups on half-tone plates ; in such cases 
an ink with very slight "tack" should be used to 
get fair working results ; but the form should be 
washed off oftener than when better stock is run- 
ning. After making ready and between long stops 
half-tone plates should be thoroughly cleaned off, 
as by so doing clearer and more satisfactory work 
can be turned out. 

Attention has been specially called to these 
causes for " dirty " half-tone printing at this time, 
because it matters little how effective the overlaying 
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may have been, should this fault predominate, it 
will condemn the whole job. Far better to let the 
work g"0 out clean without overlays than that it 
should appear peppered over with unsightly picks. 

OVERLAY FOR *' SCENE ON A COTTON PLANTA- 
TION." 

This overlay material consists of one sheet of 
The Inland Printer coated paper, and two sheets 
of light weight folio. Impressions have been made 
on these papers after the plate has been evened up 
to type height. It is essential to have good clear 
proofs on all the papers in order to know the rela- 
tive perspectives of the picture ; and it is also 
important that a fair comprehension of the subject 
of the illustration be quickly and concisely grasped 
in order that as little time as possible may be con- 
sumed in making the overlay. This overlay was 
made in two and a half hours, and presents many 
gradations of tone and color. Perhaps the largest 
part of the time consumed was in preparing the 
tones on the coated paper, as that sheet contains 
the most labored results in securing delicate and 
neutral contrasts, and in forming the groundwork 
for the strongest colors. All of the very high 
lights have been produced on this sheet without 
over three entire cut-outs, as the coating on the 
stock, scraping this down and peeling off different 
thicknesses of layers of the paper was only neces- 
sary to obtain these. 

The mediums and solids have been secured by 
overlapping with one and two thicknesses of the 
thin folio paper. For instance, the entire figure of 
the old man, except the high lights shown in shirt, 
part of face, and cotton bag, have been overlaid 
with one thickness of the folio paper, while the 
stronger blacks have been developed with an extra 
overlay of folio on such places as the bottom of the 
hat, vest, middle of bag, and its bottom and the 
place on which it rests. The female figure and 
child have been similarly treated. The other char- 
acters in the cotton field, portions of the fore- 
ground, and that in the distance, have been brought 
into their relative prominence by being overlaid 
with one sheet of thin folio paper. 

OVERLAY FOR "TELLING THE OLD, OLD STORY." 

The paper used in making this overlay consists 
of one sheet of supercalendered stock slightly 
thinner than the coated paper used in that already 
described, and two thicknesses of the same kind of 
folio as previously employed. In the supercalen- 
dered sheet all the very light portions of the 
engraving have been cut out and the edges slanted 
off, so as to meet adjoining tones kindly and softly 
and not form abrupt beginnings to these, such 
parts as portions of the faces, hands, arms, shirt, 
apron, waist of dress, shoes, etc. A cut-out folio 
sheet has been put over portions of the heads, 
faces, vest, pants, shoes, man's hand and between 



fingers, woman's waist, lower part of arms, collar, 
bottom of dress, shoes, foreground, and seat on 
which both man and woman are seated, etc. An 
extra, or second, overlay of folio paper is placed 
over such portions as upper part of vest running 
from the chin to the hand, solid black between 




The Old, Old Story. 

man's limbs, creases in pants and shoes, together 
with other solids at feet of both figures. The 
manner in which the neutral tints have been treated 
should produce bright and clear outlinings, as well 
as lend depth to the stronger ones. 

To be successful in making any kind of over- 
lays, let us enjoin upon the beginner to use as little 
paste as^ possible, yet sufficient to bind the different 
portions of the overlay in a fairly compact way ; 
also to register each piece of paper over the other 
with positive accuracy. 

[To bf continued.) 



When the hairs begin to whiten and the cares beg^in to 
thicken, then the man of money looks around surprised. 
For his days are surely numbered and his pleasures have 
been plundered by the hand of iron that holds him down. 
Do not entirely forget self till too late.- S, O, E, R, 
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Written for The Inland Printer. 

PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 



BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 



DURING the past month only half as many patents 
relating- to printing were issued as during- the period 
covered in my previous letter. The majority of those 
granted are illustrated herein by views taken from the draw- 
ing-s accompanying" the patents. 

The steam plate printing press, a plan of which is shown 
in Fig. 1, was invented by J. T. Robertson, of New York 
city. Its object is to provide means whereby plates of dif- 
ferent sizes may be used at the same time without danger of 
soiling the back of the sheet printed from one plate with ink 
picked up from another. The press emploj^s two printing 
or blanket rollers in combination with the movable beds 
which carry the plates, but each roller engages only with 
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Fig. 1. 

certain of the beds so as to print from their plates in order 
that each plate may be given the proper amount of pressure 
to bring out the design. 

Jules Michaud, of Paris, France, received a patent cover- 
ing an apparatus for the production of plates for color 
printing. He forms a curved cast printing plate having an 
engraved plate soldered thereto. To produce this curved 
compound plate the engraved plate is backed with a coating 
of tin and curved ; it is then placed in the casting box over 
the blank raised part of the previously formed matrix, great 
care being taken to place it so that holes formed therein 
pass over registering pins in the box. Springs or projec- 
tions cause the plate to bear evenly against the bottom of the 
box. When the metal is run in, a plate is obtained, as shown 
in Fig. 2, having the engravings and letterpress on text 
which are to be of the same color. 

The Carter-Crume Company, of Niagara Falls, New 
York, became owner of three pat- 
ents covering numbering machines 
or numbering attachments for print- 
ing machines. John R. Carter, of 
Boston, was the inventor of one of 
the devices and Francis Meisel, of 
the same place, of the other two. 
The Carter apparatus is designed to 
print upon a continuous strip of pa- 
per a series of figures at predeter- 
mined intervals in a regular se- 
quence, and to automatically repeat such series of figures 
without care or attention upon the part of the attendant. 
This general kind of machines is in common use in large 
stores to register the cost of purchases. One of the devices 
invented by Mr. Meisel is for a similar purpose, but it con- 
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tains two type wheels and prints th^ slips upon both sides. 
One of the numbering wheels is arranged in advance of the 
other, and the plates are so located that the numbers upon 
both sides of the paper are brought into sight as soon as 
printed. 




Fig. 3. 

The second patent of this inventor covers a numbering 
attachment for rotary printing presses. Fig. 3 shows a sec- 
tional view of a press to which the device may be attached. 
The web is taken from roll Jt, passes over guide rolls 18 and 
20, and then under the numbering wheels which rotate inter- 
mittently, and the web is afterward printed and rewound on 
roll /. When the numbering disks rotate, they move at the 
same surface speed as the web being printed, in order to 
avoid blurring. 

Homer Lee, of New York, and Edmond Lebrun, of 
Newark, New Jersey, have assigned to the Electric Typo- 
graph Company, of West Virginia, the patent granted to 
them covering mechanism for casting printing bars from 
matrices produced either in the machine in which the cast- 
ing operation is performed or in an independent machine. 
Fig. 4 shows a portion of the mechanism. The mold recip- 
rocates in straight lines in two directions ; in one direction 
to and from contact with the matrix in the holder, and in the 




Fig. 4. 

other to and from a position for discharging the printing 
bar from the mold. When the mold is in proper position the 
piston forces the molten metal into contact with the matrices 
and the linotype is cast as in the Mergenthaler machine. 

Fig. 5 shows a galley designed by William W. Rebusch- 
atis and John F. Collins, of Des Moines, Iowa. The side- 
stick C is permanently connected with the galley, but may 
be adjusted laterally and firmly clamped in any position so 
as to hold columns of type of any width. The side-stick 
cannot be forced upwardly or moved longitudinally in the 
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galley, so that there is no danger of accidentally pieing- 
the type in the galley. 

Heinrich Toobe, of Brookland, received a patent cover- 
ing a new method of preparing metal plates for lithographic 
printing. Any metal may be used, but aluminium is pre- 
ferred. The surface of the plate is first dulled bj' a sand 
blast and then washed with an 
acidulated acid solution composed 
of alum dissolved in boiling water 
and a small quantity of nitric acid. 
After this thej' are subjected to a 
bath composed of sulphate of 
alumina, potassa, nitrous acid, 
chloride of calcium and sulphate 
of alumina. In a short time they 
may be removed from this bath, 
washed and dried, and are then 
adapted for use in lithographic 
printing in the same manner as 
the usual stones. To prepare 
plates for re-use, they are washed 
with turpentine, treated with a 
solution of sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acid and washed. They 
may then be employed as before. 

George Eastwood, of London, 
England, received a United States 
patent for the manufacture of 
flongs for producing matrices for 
stereoty^ping. It consists of a sin- 
gle thick sheet of blotting paper, 
faced upon both sides when dry 
with a special paste composed of treacle, glue, flour, whit- 
ing, borax and water. The paste is applied by a brush 
while warm, and as it dries it becomes hard. When the 
flong is to be used, the face 
which comes in contact with the 
type is moistened by a sjwnge 
or otherwise, and rubbed with 
BYench chalk to take up the 
superfluous moisture. The flong 
thus prepared is placed upon the 
type in the brisket and heated 
until the paste is rendered plas- 
tic, when in this state it is placed 
upon the form by means of a 
platen press. As soon as the 
mold cools it becomes fixed. The 
purpose of coating the flong 
upon both sides is to prevent 
warping while drying. 

Lucien A. Brott and George 
A. Kay, of Brooklyn, New York, received a patent covering 
a novel tyi^ebar and method of making the same. The type 
used have side dovetailed recesses. After being set up and 
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which binds the whole together. The patent contains 
claims to the bar and also to the method of forming the 
same. The invention is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Paul Schneider, of Detroit, Michigan, received a patent 
covering a printing press attachment shown in Fig. 7. It 
consists of a steam pipe located at the point at which the 
printed sheet is delivered to the ** fly," to subject the paper 
to a blast of dry steam, **to overcome the effects of electric- 
ity in the paper,*' as the inventor states. 

The last figure illustrated herein is a portion of a print- 
ing press for printing circulars from a continuous strip, the 
inventor being John H. Master, of 
Minersville, Pennsylvania. A half in- 
terest in the patent being assigned 
to James W. Sallade, of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. The type cj'linder is 
provided with annular movable flanges, 
between which the form is adjusted. 
These flanges carry bands which em- 
brace the projecting ends of the leads 
and are themselves firmly held in place 
by clamps carried by the annular 
flanges. 

Coelestin Skatulla, of Brooklyn, 
New York, received a patent covering 
an invention in some resp>ects similar 
to that of Messrs. Brott & Kay, above 
described. The bar is formed by cast- 
ing short typ>e and placing them in 
order with spaces between the words. Then the set of space 
bars is removed and a backing is cast on the short tj'pe to 
make the matrix of the prop>er height to fill the spaces 
between the words. A half interest in the patent has been 
assigned to Frank Schmidt, of New York city. 




Fig. 8. 



Fig. 7. 



justified the interstices between the type as well as the 
recesses in their sides are filled with molten type metal. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

III.— BY ARTHUR KIRKRRIDE TAYLOR. 

4 SIDE from the priests and monks who were identified 
L\ with early bookmaking, there were very few people 
who really prized t)ooks for their contents, and who 
would have hailed with delight the introduction of anj' art 
which would cheapen them and thus increase learning. At 
the same time there were many of the nobility and of the 
wealthy class who spent large sums in the purchase of 
t)ooks which were exquisitely written and illustrated, and 
handsomely bound ; in many cases the sides being rich with 
fine carvings and resplendent with jewels. With this class 
of people the book was not valued for its contents so much 
as it was for the decorations and artistic workmanship lav- 
ished upon it. As far as the contents were concerned it was 
a matter of indiff^erence ; a cigar box would have done just 
as well. One of the handsomest bindings of recent days 
was lavished upon a volume of ** Great Expectations," and 
when the proper spring was operated in opening it, the hos- 
pitable end of a pint bottle of soothing syrup made its 
appearance. And still people wonder at Dickens* popu- 
larity. 

With those just referred to t)ook-bu3'ing was a fad. A 
parallel in our present day is afforded in the wealthy class 
who aff^ect a liking for fine arts, and spend immense sums in 
the purchase of paintings, which in many cases they are 
totally unable to appreciate ; probablj' in the hope that they 
may be considered as possessed of considerable culture and 
artistic discrimination. They are not in any sense the 
mainstay of the modern publisher, and in the fourteenth 
century the case was not unlike it. Those who could read 
and afford to buy books looked with feelings of disgust at 
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the block-books of the early printers. Having" been used to 
the artistically wroug-ht volumes, with daintily painted 
miniatures — when the productions of the early press put in 
appearance, replete with black letter and blacker illustra- 
tions — the aristocracy asked for their smelling- salts and 
retired to their l)oudoirs. They did not look with favor 
upon the rude, uncouth illustrations and coarse text of the 
early printers, and looked with contempt upon those who 
were satisfied with their efforts. 

The first example we have of printing in books is in 
some copies where the outlines for the illumitiated initials 
have been stamped from engraved stamps. Next in order 
come those books in which the text was written but the 
illustrations printed from blocks, showing conclusively that 
it was not expedient at that time to engrave the letters of 
the text, because on the limited number of copies issued it 
would be cheaper to have the letters of the text written by 
copyists who did not command high, wages. At length 
books made their appearance in which both the text and the 
illustrations were printed. The first of these are what are 
known as block-t)ooks, because they were printed from 
engraved blocks of wood in contradistinction to those in 
which the text was printed from movable types. 

It wouldn't have made any difference if there had been 
printing offices innumerable in the old world before the 
fourteenth century. They wouldn't have effected any great 
change in the civilization of that age. The p>eople were 
unprepared for printing as an accomplished and complete 
art. Why, inside of two days all the pressfeeders would 
have been laid off, and the pressmen one and all would have 
found something in the complex mechanism of their presses 
which needed immediate attention and sufficient readjust- 
ment and repairs to keep them on the pay roll until the l)oss 
also took to investigating. The walls of the pressroom 
might have been lined with forms, corrected, and all ready 
to run, but that's all that would come of them. And all this 
loss of time and delay would have been caused by just one 
thing — the lack of pap>er. There wasn't a 6-to-cap bill- 
head on the whole continent. If a man would have gone to 
a merchant and have asked him for ** a half-ream of 24 by 
38, 60-pound S. and C. Toned " the merchant would have 
probably crossed himself and made a rush for the cellar. A 
request for ** Royal 28 Laid " would have most likely landed 
him in jail to answer a charge of treason. The situation 
would have been somewhat similar to that in which a 
printer-soldier found himself once during the civil war. 
The type for one of the army newspapers was all set up and 
on the press, but there wasn't any paper to be had. Hap- 
pening by and wishing to read the news our printer friend 
stepped in, inked the form, and, taking a clean handkerchief 
from his pocket (history doesn't say where he got it), spread 
it on the form, pulled an impression and went on his way 
rejoicing. In this instance, at least, the lack of paper was 
not to be sneezed at. 

The date of the invention of paper is somewhat uncer- 
tain, but the obliging Chinaman comes forward ag'ain with 
the assertion that it was the invention of the Chinese and it 
took place at the close of the first century. As to its intro- 
duction into Europe most authorities place the date not 
earlier than the fifth century. 

The first paper made in Europe was probably made of 
cotton, and was thick, resembling cardboard in weight, but 
very rough, coarse and unsuitable for writing or printing. It 
was not thought that this very early style of paper was used 
as a substitute for papyrus, the use of which was declining 
in the fifth century. The early bookmakers did not use the 
paper which was produced for their books, but confined 
themselves to vellum, which was at that time thought to 
be the only material fit to write upon. Parchment in time 
became so scarce that copyists frequently resorted to the 
expedient of removing the writing from the surface of that 
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which had already been used and writing ag'ain upon it. 
In this way manj' valuable manuscripts have been destroyed 
to give place to long theological dissertations which were so 
tedious that the only way for the author to know at its end 
what he had said at its beginning was for him to have it 
written down ; a source of great satisfaction to him and 
absolute unconcern to everyone else. 

Vellum is entirely unsuitable for printing, and it has 
been said by a high authority on the subject that typogra- 
phy would have been a failure if it had depended on a lib- 
eral supply of vellum. Even if the restricted size of books 
could have been conformed to there were not enough sheep 
at the end of the fourteenth century to supply the demands 
of printing presses for a week. 



HOW CARBON-BLACK IS MADE. 

FEW readers of books and papers have any very clear 
idea of the source of the black substance from which 
the ink used in printing is made. The general idea is 
that it is lampblack, the sort produced in burning resin, tur- 
pentine or crude oil with an insufficient air supply. Up to 
ten years ag-o this was the base of all the ink used, but since 
the wide development of natural gas lamp-black has been 
mainly superseded in good ink by a very sup>erior article 
known as carbon-black. This is made entirely from natural 
gas in the gas reg"ions of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

Th*e factory for its manufacture is a very simple affair, 
consisting of a long, low, wooden building, through the 
whole lengih of which run double rows of gas pip>e eight to 
ten inches apart. These have either holes drilled in them 
every ten to twelve inches or small tips, such as are used in 
house jets, set in at about the same distances and from 
which the gas burns. Above each of these double rows of 
jets is placed a long, narrow, sheet-iron pan, about four 
inches deep. 

A stream of water covering the bottom of the pani is kept 
flowing steadily by means of pumps. The jets are lighted 
and the big flames play up agciinst the pan, ** smoking"" it 
as a piece of cold tin held above a gas jet would be smoked. 
Very little air is allowed to enter, and as the water keeps 
the pan comparatively cool the deposit of soot is heavy. 

About every half hour a sheet-iron car with a scraper 
above it is drawn under the pan its whole length, scraping^ 
off and collecting the carbon-black. These cars work in 
pairs, the cars of two lines of jets being drawn by the same 
wire rope. As one goes to the lower end of the building the 
other comes to the upper end. The rope is wrapped around 
a drum operated by an engine. 

When the car is full it is emptied into a large trough, 
and the black, which is somewhat damp, is taken to the 
dryer, a broad, shallow pan with a fire beneath. When dry 
the lumps are crushed. The substance is then bolted or 
sifted, coming out as fine as flour, and is finally packed in 
barrels lined with paper bags to prevent sifting out. 

The product is almost pure carbon of an intense black 
and very light. A barrel of it packed under a screw weighs 
only fifty pounds. 

It is so much blacker than lampblack, which has a 
grayish tinge, that it has two and a half times the value of 
the latter in producing a given depth of color. That is, one 
weight of it will produce the same depth that two and a half 
times its weight of lampblack will produce. It is also very 
free from the fault of packing or sticking together. To these 
last two properties it owes its great value as an inkmaker, 
producing a very brilliant black ink that runs freely and is 
less pastj' and stickj' than that from lampblack. 

Besides being used in inks carbon-black enters into the 
composition of black paints, varnishes and lacquers, gives 
brilliancy to stove polishes and forms the body of the best 
shoe blacking. A large quantity — perhaps fifty per cent of 
all that is made — is shipped ahToad.— Chicago /Record, 
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CORRE6PONDENCE 



While our columns are always oi)en for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily' indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please (five 
name« — not necessarily for publication, but as a (fuarantee of g-ood faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 



FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 

To the Editor: Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug-ust 5, 1895. 

Poug-hkeepsie has been experiencing-, with the rest of 
the large towns hereabouts, some of the influences of the 
times we're passing- throug^h, but of late the outlook has 
somewhat brig-htened, and we look forward to a more lively 
resumption in business matters now. 

Mr. A. V. Haig-ht, always to the fore in increasing- his 
business, has added another floor to his already large office, 
making three in all, and now has over twelve thousand 
square feet of floor space, which includes a first-class book- 
bindery. He has the most complete establishment between 
New York and Albany. 

Messrs. T. H. Caldwell & Co. are doing quite an exten- 
sive business. They occupy an entire floor in the Imperial 
Pattern Company's building. They have a gas engine, two 
Whitlock presses (one the largest size made), two jobbers, 
one- half and one-quarter mediums, paper folder, etc., and 
their time is fully occupied in turning out tons of pattern 
books, folders and directions, besides attending to their 
other small work. This is an enterprising and busy firm. 

The Sunday Courier has increased in circulation over 
one thousand the past year, and it now exceeds 8,200 copies. 

August 1 the Record Printing and Publishing Company, 
of Hudson, was incorporated at Albany, with a capital of 
$12,000, and will publish a paper called the Hudson Weekly 
Record, They have a board of seven directors. 

The State is the name of a new republican paper at 
Albany, in which is incorporated the Albany Evening Post. 
It is quite metropolitan in appearance, each issue containing 
ten to twelve pages. 

The Press and Republican^ two daily papers of Saratoga, 
have consolidated, and a morning and an evening edition 
will be issued. Mr. John W. Howe is the manager. 

Two new papers in this section are the Fishkill Daily 
Herald^ a bright and newsy folio, published by Adams & 
Still, at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson ; the Wappingers Recorder^ 
a seven-column paper, weekly, published by F. B. Dough- 
erty, at Wappingers Falls. 

The Pawling Chronicle^ which is now owned by Charles 
Walsh, of the Amenia Titnes^ has been placed in the hands 
of Mr. George Williams, late foreman of the Enterprise, of 
this city, who will conduct it as editor and manager. 

The Newburgh Register h^i^ changed to a six-page, eight- 
column paper. This shows that the managers are wide- 
awake publishers, and will keep up to the times. 

The Jeff'erson Paper Mill, at Black River, New York, 
was recently burned, entailing a loss of $20,000. It was 
owned by W. M. Herring, of Denver. 

The Berkshire Courier, of Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, has purchased the News, Mr. Harry Douglas, editor, 
retiring. The Courier has secured the services of Mr. 
Frank E. Beach, a veteran among Connecticut newspapers, 
as manager and editor, which is a good choice. 

The Inland Printer is beautiful, and must more than 
exceed the expectations of the most fastidious in the art. I 
should deem it a great loss not to receive every copy. You 
are doing all you claim, and more. A. R. Whiting. 



TYPESETTING MACHINES AND UNION LEGISLATION. 

To the Editor: Buffalo, N. Y., August 9, 1895. 

The feeling that the time is not far distant when the sup- 
ply of operators will exceed the demand to an extent which 
will cause the same condition of affairs that existed in the 
days of hand-set type on newspapers — one situation, three 
men — is agitating the minds of many who have the inter- 
ests of the union, and themselves as members of it, at heart, 
and the idea that the typographical unions ought to take 
some action to regulate and restrict the number of men 
becoming operators is the subject of many a discussion. 
The discussion generally leads to the belief that any such 
action, while desirable in theory, would be ill-advised and 
would cause dissensions that would do more harm to the 
union than a surplus of operators ; that we must go on as 
we have been going, make as few mistakes as possible in 
the present and let the future care for itself. 

There is not much in the experience of others that is of 
value in the solution of the problem that faces the printers. 
The introduction of cylinder presses cannot be considered a 
parallel case ; they increased the amount of work done 
and the question of labor righted itself. The typesetting 
machine decreases the number of hands and the cost of the 
work but does not increase the number of newspapers to an 
extent that will be any relief. 

The argument is made that a plentitude of men and a 
scarcity of situations is a bad condition of affairs, and that 
the union should make every effort to keep supply and 
demand as close together as possible. That is what we pay 
our dues for, these men say ; that is what a trade-union is 
for. From a purely business and strictly selfish point of 
view, that line of reasoning would seem all right, but it is 
too narrow to meet the exigencies of the typographical 
unions of the present time. It is too selfish and brutal to 
say, in effect, **The machines are here and two out of every 
three of the men employed on newspapers must get out of 
the business, and be quick about it." Suppose the union 
did say so. Who is to be judge and jury and say that one 
shall be taken and the other left, and which one? An 
attempt on the part of the union to prevent a member 
learning to run a machine, if he had an opportunity, 
would be met with the accusation of selfishness, always 
an effective cry in a question that is to be decided by gen- 
eral vote, and would be opposed by those who would suffer 
and by those who sympathized with them and would cause 
hard feeling and hot temper at the time when cool heads 
and common sense are most needed. The union cannot, in 
common fairness, put itself in position of saying to Smith 
that he must step down and out in order that Brown may 
have the field to himself, if the employer is willing to give 
both a chance. The present condition of typographical 
affairs is one that cannot be governed by ordinary rules, 
and the arguments against too many apprentices do not hold 
good in this case. The weaknesses of human nature must be 
thought of, and the man who thinks he has lost his means of 
livelihood, at a time of life when it is difficult to find a new 
way of making a living, is sore enough, without the union 
adding to the soreness. The union cannot afford to be 
unfair, and if we must lose some of our members, they 
should go with the feeling that it is not the fault of the 
union. 

But, while it would be bad policy to prevent members 
becoming operators, the union should not encourage them to 
an extent that not only crowds the local trade, but furnishes 
a supply for other cities where machines are being put in, 
and thus preventing the men there getting a chance. That is 
the effect a school, such as was advocated by many, would 
have. Somebody has to go, and the printer knows that 
without a resolution by the union telling him so; and he 
also knows that learning to run a machine will not create 
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a situation for him after he has learned. The danger of 
over-crowding" the business is exag-g-erated. Of course, the 
time will come when there will be more operators than 
situations, but that is a state of affairs that has always 
existed in every trade and does not mean that wages will 
be reduced thereby. Emerson's theory of the law of com- 
pensation is getting in its work, and some good will come 
out of the pace-making evil, which has set the standard 
of competence so high that employers must select men care- 
fully to get a force that will turn out the amount of work 
they think ought to be done. The country printer will not 
have the chance he had in the old days, when, as soon as he 
felt that he was entitled to higher wages than the country 
publisher would pay, he could come into the city, take out a 
union card and run his chances for subbing in a composing 
room already crowded with subs. That day is gone ; and if 
the country printer has to stay in the country and is com- 
pelled to bring up the country printer's wages to a point 
which will enable him to make a decent living there, the 
machines, perhaps indirectly, will have done a good thing 
for the trade. 

My belief is that the introduction of machines will be 
the means of making the International Typographical Union 
a stronger organization than it has been. We will lose in 
numbers, possibly ; but numbers do not always mean 
strength. There will be two classes of men in the union : 
the printer and the operator ; but the printer will be a 
printer in all that the term implies, and the same will be 
true of the operator. The incompetent and the irresponsi- 
ble men will be weeded out, and the man who is great on 
straight matter and he who is a mighty good man when he 
works will not find many places in the printing business. 
The use of the phrase "survival of the fittest" is not 
exactly fair, because many good men will be forced out 
along with those who are not so good, and those on whom 
advancing years are having an effect. But those who are 
left will be, on the whole, picked men, and the same quali- 
ties which make them good men in the trade will make them 
good men in the union. They will not be so apt to fight 
over little things ; in fact, the machines have done away with 
nearly all the little things that were the cause of so much 
friction in chapel and union meetings; but when they do 
want something they will want it real bad, and know just 
why they want it, and, consequently, will stand a better 
chance of getting it. 

Another thing, machines in newspaper offices will have 
a tendency to steady the work in book offices, in the smaller 
cities, especially on such rush work as law cases, because 
foremen of those offices will not have the crowd of news- 
paper subs to call on and work night and day until the job 
is out, but will keep fewer men and make the work last 
longer in order to have men on hand when he needs them. 

Hugh Wallace. 



THE SHAH'S FAREWELL. 

When the shah went to England, some years ago, he vis- 
ited one of the large towns in Yorkshire. While driving 
through the streets he noticed some gamins who were salut- 
ing him by applying their thumbs to the tips of their nasal 
organs. On inquiring the meaning of this procedure, he 
was told that it was looked upon as a mark of respect in 
that country. When the shah's visit came to an end, he was 
accompanied to the station by the mayor of the borough. 
When they arrived there the train was about to start, and 
the shah at once took his seat. As the train moved off, amid 
the cheers of the crowd, the shah rose, put his head out of 
the window, gravely applied his thumb to his nose and 
spread out his fingers in the most approved style at the 
astonished mayor, to that gentleman's discomfiture and the 
delight of the bystanders. — Ex. 



Written for The Inland Printer. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF SLUG 6 WITH A BICYCLE. 

BY IVAN. 

SLUG 6 having served his time in a country office, drew 
his card and made straight for the city where, with his 
usual good luck, he struck a fat take and a young fel- 
low who fed press and owned a bicycle simultaneously. He 
had long wished to own one of these two cylinder rotary 
machines, and giving his watch down and a promise to pay 
the balance as soon as he had learned to ride and could 
spare the cash, they parted for the night, after having made 
arrangements with the feeder about taking lessons in run- 
ning it. His sleep was filled with visions in which he pic- 
tured himself as riding in triumph to his native village with 
a display head astonishing the denizens of that locality with 
his marvelous dexterity' in kicking his way down the main 
street on a machine that was a cross between a bicycle and 
a cylinder press with Gordon attachments. He had been 
told that riding was as easy as feeding from a roll, and as 
he had been used to kick press he felt sure he would have no 
difficulty in acquiring the art of manipulating the appara- 
tus* In the evening the feeder appeared at the appointed 
hour with his bike, the tires of which he explained had a 
patent inside that reduced the labor on it to one-half, and by 
way of showing off its paces the feeder executed some beau- 
tiful curves as neatly as if they had been done with a rule 
twister, and interspersed them with some prominent straight 
lines at a speed that would put a Mergenthaler in the shade. 
Though it looked simple, Slug 6 began to have some doubts 
about his ability to run the api:>aratus, but the feeder 
assured him that it was as easy as setting straight matter 
when he had once mastered the rudiments, and that it would 
not take him long to learn his boxes. The feeder held the 
side-stick and instructed on getting mounted, remarking 
that it was essential to keep his feet down to the gauges and 
keep kicking under all circumstances, because it had no 
loose pulley or throw-off. They started the run in italic; 
the feeder ran behind holding the chase and steering the 
apparatus, and got along well for about a stickful ; then 
something attracted the rider's attention for an instant and 
he made a false motion, his foot slipped, and before he could 
get up to the side gauge again or grab the fly-wheel his toe 
caught in the shoo-flies and he went out with the front 
delivery. He seemed to be rolling off into space until the 
feeder considerately placed the solid part of the bicycle 
across the small of his back and lay on it. This brought 
forth a few half-tone remarks from Slug 6, but the feeder 
explained that those things were always imposed for a flap 
sheet and did not work and turn in the usual way. How- 
ever, he was not much hurt, only a little squabbled, and felt 
confident that as soon as he got onto the lay of the case he 
would make ready for a good long run. 

So they put up another lift, threw on the impression and 
off they went ; as long as the feeder steadied the chase and 
piloted the machine, his form worked beautifully, his 
experience in kicking the Gordon with both feet as a cub 
coming in very handy. But the moment the feeder let go. 
Slug 6 pulled the side-stick a nonpariel too far and flew off 
at a reverse English into the 36-pica embossed curbstone 
that was run in a light tint on the other side of the street and 
worked off his feet. The next time there was too much 
impression on the one side, and in trying to edge over a thick 
lead or so he threw the whole form out of register and came 
out all doubled up as if he had been through a folder, 
besides battering his face considerably. His legs felt half a 
stick too long and he found some difficulty in keeping them 
even with the guides, so as to avoid creases, but still he was 
confident that after he had got his first take up it would go 
easier if he could get the hang of the case, so as to keep his 
heel out of the way of the sprocket wheel and his toe from 
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g-etting tangled up with the fly-sticks. The street looked 
as wide as a full-page advertisement when he was again on 
his feet, and he reckoned he could get a good impression 
with the next overlay ; but no sooner had he distributed 
himself around the machine and wriggled down to the 
guides preparatory to throwing on the impression, than 
the road looked as if it needed planing down, for wrong 
fonts that he knew he could never bring up appeared in all 
directions and the embossed border began to skew across 
his path. When he got started, in trying to dodge an 
obstacle about as big as a pica quad on the one margin, 
he ran into the hind end of a dray that was standing on the 
other side of the road. This damaged the draw sheet on the 
front cylinder so badly that he said he would have to make a 
fresh overlay for it ; besides, the heavy pressure on the 
quoins had skewed the chase, while the fly-sticks were 
broken and the form so badly pied that the blacksmith 
would have to put it on his galley and fix it up. 



Translated for The Inland Printek. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 

NO. IV.— BY H. CHIRPE. 

THE hitherto described photolithography is based on 
the copying on chrome gelatine or albumen paper, 
developing the same with greasy ink, and subse- 
quent transfer of the greasy copy on zinc plates or stone. 

A process can also be applied by which copying is done 
on stone or zinc plate direct. In this case there are also 
various methods. 

The Asphalt Process. — Sensitive or so-called Syrian 
asphalt, which is already prepared for photolithographic 
purposes, can be obtained from the various houses dealing 
in photolithographic articles, and it is only necessary to 
dissolve it according to directions which accompany same. 
This asphalt is in most cases not very sensitive, and its use 
in printing would require a considerable length of time. If, 
therefore, one desires to have a more sensitive asphalt, it 
will not suffice to simply dissolve Syrian asphalt — it must 
be subjected to a previous preparation. 

Of this asphalt only that portion is sensitive, and can be 
used for photolithographic purposes, which will not dissolve 
in ether. That portion which is not sensitive must therefore 
be removed, which is done by pulverizing the asphalt and 
separating it through a fine sieve. Ether is then poured 
over it. All soluble parts will then dissolve in ether, while 
the remaining i3ortion may be dissolved in benzole, filtered, 
and used according to requirements. 

Process of J. Husnik. — Professor Husnik has improved 
this process in so far that he does not dissolve the powdered 
asphalt in ether, as, according to his theory, a complete dis- 
solving of the parts which are not sensitive is not fully 
attained by this method. He dissolves coarse asphalt pow- 
der in rectified turpentine until it has reached the consist- 
ency and even thickness of a syrup, and no hard substance 
is contained in the solution. To this asphalt solution, pre- 
ferably contained in a large flask, a proper amount of ether 
is added gradually and with constant stirring. After a 
sufficient quantity of ether has been added, a residuum of 
the nature of a paste will form on the bottom of the solution. 
In order to prove whether a sensitive asphalt is still con- 
tained in the upper part of the solution, a small quantity 
is poured into a glass, to which ether is added ; if a sedi- 
ment is formed, more ether must be poured into the large 
flask. 

After this solution is left to settle for about twenty-four 
hours, the ether will contain all parts of the asphalt which 
are not sensitive; the pasty residuum is again worked with 
ether after pouring off the solution, by which all turpentine 



♦ From a manual on Photolithography by George Fritz, Vienna. 



is removed, and the perhaps existing parts which are not 
sensitive are fully dissolved. The doughy residuum is now 
taken out of the flask and placed in a shallow porcelain 
dish in a warm place, and stirred until it is entirely free 
from ether, and a- hard, brittle, glossy black body is formed, 
which can easily be pressed to powder in the hand. 

This product is now the sensitive asphalt, which is dis- 
solved in pure benzole when ready for use. As benzole 
which is free from water is hard to obtain, a small quantity 
of chloroform is added to the solution in order to prevent a 
running in streaks, while drying, by which the layer would 
be uneven and spotted. 

The covering of the stones or plates is very simple, by 
placing them horizontally and whirling them rapidly on the 
whirling table. 

The copying under a clear negative will require from 
one-quarter to one-half hour in direct sunlight. 

The picture is developed with turpentine. 

Process of E. Valenta. — Valenta recommends the sul- 
phurated asphalt in a wet form for photolithography, as 
this is essentially more sensitive than the Syrian asphalt, 
which is not sulphurated. 

The process is the following: 100 grains raw Syrian 
asphalt is boiled in a like quantity of ethnyl benzine, and 
boils at about 150° Cent., with 12 grains sulphur, which has 
previously been dissolved in the ethnyl benzine. When the 
formation of sulphureous water has ceased, after about 
three or four hours' boiling, the benzine is distilled off, and 
the black remainder is dissolved in a proportion of 4 : 100 
of benzole, and is used for preparing the stone or plate. 

The sulphurated asphalt prepared in this manner will 
hardly dissolve in ether, very easily in benzole and turpen- 
tine, and is very sensitive. 

Serviceable copies can be obtained with this asphalt 
even in wet or foggy weather. For use, four parts of sul- 
phurated asphalt are dissolved in 100 ccm. benzole, the solu- 
tion is filtered and thinned until a light layer will appear 
golden yellowish on the zinc plate. (An exposure of the 
solution of asphalt one-half to one hour in an open flask to 
direct sunlight is recommended.) 

Rectified turpentine, free from acid, is used for develop- 
ing the asphalt picture. Hungarian or Russian turpentine 
affects the asphalt picture, however retarded, if an addition 
of benzine or olive oil is made to the turpentine. 

Zinc plates are best developed in an ordinary tray ; and 
stones by forming a wax border around the picture, pour- 
ing the turpentine and flowing over by swinging back and 
forth. Rubbing with a cotton pad, etc., should be avoided. 
After developing, the picture should be well washed out; 
before gumming, the plate should be exposed to light for 
some time for the purpose of hardening, as the ground for 
the etching which is to follow will offer a greater resisting 
power. 

Covering the Stone. — With either of the above named 
asphalt solutions or with a solution of 
20 grains asphalt, 
300 grains chloroform, 
100 grains benzole, and 
20 drops lavender oil, 
the stone or zinc plate is now covered. The solution must 
be a thin fluid, so that it will spread evenly on the stone 
and not be thick in some places and thin in others. 

The following manipulations must be executed in yellow 
or gas light : 

The stone to be used must be well rubbed, which is fol- 
lowed by rubbing with a dry pumice stone, thoroughly 
cleaned, and must be perfectly even and have no depressions, 
because the negative would not come in contact with such 
portions of the stone, and the 'results obtained therefrom 
would be unsatisfactory. A proper quantity of the solu- 
tion is now poured on the center of the well-polished stone, 
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and this is spread as evenly as possible over the entire 
surface by swinging- back and forth ; for a complete distri- 
bution the stone is placed on the whirling- table, and kept in 
motion for some time. The asphalt layer must be as thin 
as possible on the stone so that it will be a yellowish 
brown ; the color of the stone must at all times be taken 
into consideration, however. 

The layer can be very thin, if the stone is only completely 
covered ; on the contrary, if it is too thick, the light will not 
penetrate through to the stone, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, and the picture, in developing, will dissolve. Zinc 
plates are covered in the same manner as stone. 

Printing or Copying. — When the layer is completely 
dry, which will be the case in about fifteen minutes, one 
can proceed to copy. For this purpose the negative is 
either placed with the film side on the stone and pressed 
down with hand screws or clamps, or a specially con- 
structed, well built copying frame, provided with heavy 
glass, about one inch in thickness, turned downward, is 
used, the stone with the asphalt side being placed on the 
negative ; the printing frame is then closed and exposed to 
light. 

The exposure will vary, according to the strength of light 
and the nature of the negative, from fifteen minutes to one 
and one-quarter hours. 

If exposed too great a length of time the picture or print 
on the stone will either not develop at all, or only in portions, 
and if not exposed long enough, the drawing will dissolve 
wholly or in part. In both cases an unsatisfactory result is 
had, in which case the operation must be repeated until the 
correct exposure is obtained. A good negative is essential 
for a good reproduction ; that is, the negative must be very 
opaque, and the lines represented by clear glass must be 
free from veil. In case some lines are veiled or choked, they 
can be very easily burned in with a sun glass. Some artists 
use a great number of gray or blind lines in order to get 
light and shade, which are very unsatisfactory for the pho- 
tographer, however. 

Developing. — After exposing, the frame with the stone 
is taken to the darkroom ; the stone is then removed from the 
printing frame, after which the picture is develo|>ed. For 
ordinary Syrian asphalt rectified turpentine can be used, 
and one can proceed in two ways. The stone is placed as 
level as pnjssible in a tray and then covered with turpentine, 
which must remain on the stone for some time, and then 
pKjured off. After this, more turpentine is poured on the 
stone, which must remain thereon until the drawing appears 
clear and clean. The turpentine which has been poured off 
can be used for washing purpioses or painting the backs of 
zinc plates for high etching. A border of heated gutta 
percha can also be formed around the picture, after which 
turpentine is poured upon the stone and moved about until 
the drawing is developed. 

After developing, the stone is thoroughly washed out 
and dried by sunlight, then covered with neutral or very 
weak gum. After gumming, the stone is again dried and 
laid aside for several hours, at the end of which time 
we can proceed to rub in the color, etch, and finally high 
etch. 

The zinc plate is also washed out after developing, dried, 
and treated with a thin gum solution, and then with an 
etching fluid of gallia tincture or gallia acid and phos- 
phorus acid, and color rubbed in. 

Copies on zinc plates for high etching are gummed after 
developing, and, if the asphalt layer remains unmarred with- 
out rubbing with a sponge (which thickens the drawing), 
etched in diluted nitric acid. 

Many lithographers have a habit of applying greasy ink 
on the copy, which, moreover, is necessary in many reprints. 
The following is the procedure : Transfer ink is diluted 
with turpentine, and the stone, which has previously been 



gummed, dried and washed, is wiped off with this diluted 
ink, by which a deposit will be made on the drawing parts, 
thus strengthening them ; but if this is not done carefully, 
it will also thicken them. This is totally unnecessary in 
asphalt copies ; and for other direct copies, as well as for 
good chrome gelatine transfers, it is in most cases super- 
fluous. The exposed asphalt is united so closely to the 
stone that a strengthening with greasy ink is totally unnec- 
essary, because the greasy ink cannot penetrate the hard 
asphalt layer nor combine with the same. The asphalt 
layer itself can resist every etching, so that it is also useless 
in this direction for the purpose of strengthening the 
drawing. 




A Bad Example. 



GREAT LINGUIST BAFFLED. 

The late Prof. Stephen J. Young, of Bowdoin, was an 
accomplished linguist. One day he was on a train bound 
from Bangor to Brunswick, when a conductor who knew 
him entered his car to ask him to come out to the second- 
class coach to try and find out where a certain stupid for- 
eigner was going. The conductor had attacked him in all 
the foreign lingo he could muster, and could get no other 
response than a stupid stare. 

Professor Young went back to the rear of the train. The 
passenger sat there looking very much disturbed and bewil- 
dered. The professor went at him in Canadian French, then 
in German, then in the languages of Scandinavia, Egypt, 
Italy, Spain and every other country on the face of this 
green earth. Still the passenger sat ** mum as an owl " 
while the look of bewilderment deepened on his face. The 
professor was nonplussed, and was about turning in defeat 
to his own car when the man looked wearily out of the win- 
dow and remarked sadly to himself: 

** By gosh, I wish I was ter hum." 

He was an Aroostook Yankee, and he could speak nothing 
but English. — Daily Eastern Argus, 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETiC OF AMERICA. 

ON Monday, August 5, the twin cities of Minnesota — 
St. Paul and Minneapolis — welcomed the delegates 
to the ninth annual convention of the United Typoth- 
etae of America. On Tuesday the convention was to be 
opened in the state capitol, and preliminary to the business 
that would then occupy the attention of the delegates a pro- 
gramme of receptions and getting acquainted had been 
arranged for, which was carried out to the satisfaction of 




Posing fok the Altogether. 

everyone. Very elaborate arrangements for entertainment 
had been made, the following committees having the various 
matters in charge in that connection : 

Executive Committee — F. L. Smith, chairman, Minne- 
apolis ; David Ramaley, secretary, St. Paul ; Charles W. 
Ames, William C. Evans, George M. Stanchfield, William 
T. Rich, A. C. Bausman, A. M. Geesaman, C. A. Mitchell, 
D. W. Thurston, Michael Treacy. 

Finance Committee — H. D. Brown, chairman, St. Paul; 
W. F. Black, F. G. Drew, C. E. Veeder, C. W. Hornick, Del 
T. Sutton. 

Printing and Badge Committee — George M. Stanchfield, 
chairman ; C. A. Mitchell, George A. Leighton, Stephen 
Conday, L. D. Bissell, J. W. Swinburne. 

Press Committee — F. J. Meyst, chairman ; C. A. Mit- 
chell, E. W. Murphy, D. Ramaley, C. P. Stine. 

Drives and Street Cars Committee — C. A. Mitchell, 
chairman; H. L. Collins, William T. Rich, F. G. Drew, 
C. C. Webster. 

Music and Banquet Committee — A. M. Geesaman, chair- 
man ; Edward Randall, F. W. Bergmeier, D. W. Thurston, 
John Brandtjen, F. L. Smith. 

Railroad Committee — C. P. Stine, chairman; A. C. 
Bausman, William F. Black, William C. Evans. 

Hotels and Hall Committee — E. W. Murphy, chairman ; 
Frank Shoop, Paul C. Zander, Carlos F. Hatch. 

Reception and Entertainment Committee for Permanent 
Organization — D. S. Sperry, Edward Randall, L. D. Bis- 
sell, C. A. Mitchell, Carlos F. Hatch, H. M. Hall. 

Ladies* Reception — Minneapolis: Mrs. C. E. Dickinson, 
chairman ; Mrs. A. C. Bausman, Mrs. W. F. Black, Mrs. 
Alfred Roper, Mrs. Charles F. Hatch, Mrs. Frank E. Storer, 



Mrs. M. N. Price, Mrs. H. M. Hall, Mrs. M. V. Baker, 
Mrs. G. L. Byron, Mrs. George A. Leighton, Mrs. A. M. 
Geesaman, Mrs. F. L. Smith, Mrs. E. W. Murphy, Mrs. J. 
W. Swinburne, Mrs. Frank Heywood, Mrs. C. A. Mitchell, 
Mrs. D. W. Thurston, Miss Minnette Rollins, Miss Agnes 
Mae Smith, Miss Ada Lennan, Miss Irene Joslyn. St. 
Paul : Mrs. George M. Stanchfield, chairman ; Mrs. D. 
Ramaley, Mrs. J. H. Ramaley, Mrs. D. S. Sperry, Mrs. M. 
Treacy, Mrs. W. T. Rich, Mrs. E. K. Clymer, Mrs. A. L. 
Zander, Mrs. L. D. Bissell, Mrs. Del T. Sutton, Mrs. W. C. 
Evans, Mrs. H. L. Collins, Mrs. E. P. Penniman, Mrs. 
Frank Shoop, Mrs. H. M. Weidman, Mrs. F. W. Bergmeier, 
Mrs. W. C. Ames, Mrs. J. Brandtjen, Miss Sarah K. Rama- 
ley, Miss Geneva M. Brown, Miss Grace Bissell, Miss 
Abbie Treacy. 

Monday was given up to the reception of the visitors, a 
visit to the West Publishing Company, where a formal recep- 
tion was held, and a meeting of the executive committee at 
the Windsor Hotel. 

The convention held its first session Tuesday morning at 
10 o'clock in the state capitol, and two daily sessions were 
held on that and the two following days. Wednesday the 
convention did its work in Minneapolis ; on the other two 
days in St. Paul. 

There were many delightful features in the entertainment 
of the visitors, and particularly so for the ladies who accom- 
panied the delegates. While the convention was hard at 
work in St. Paul on Tuesday morning, the ladies visited 
White Bear Lake, leaving St. Paul at 10:35 o'clock and tak- 
ing their lunch at Ramaley Pavilion, White Bear. At 3 
o'clock in the afternoon another ride was tendered the dele- 
gates and ladies about St. Paul, including Como Park, and 
in the evening a reception was held at the residence of 
Michael Treacy, 6vS9 East Third street. 

Wednesday morning the convention removed to Minne- 
apolis. The ladies were taken for a drive in the forenoon, 
and at 2 o'clock in the afternoon they were taken through 
the art gallery of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Walker, and afterward 
through the public library. The delegates and their ladies 
at 3 o'clock were given another carriage drive in a different 
portion of the city than on the forenoon drive. In the even- 
ing an excursion started for Lake Harriet, leaving Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, at 7 o'clock, and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
at 7:40 o'clock. 

The work of Thursday was relieved by a special excur- 
sion to Minnehaha Falls, on interurban cars, leaving Ryan 
Hotel at 2 o'clock in the afternoon and West Hotel at 2:40 
o'clock. Friday was the great pleasure day of the week for 
the delegates, who left St. Paul at 8:30 o'clock and Minne- 
apolis at 9 o'clock on the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, for 
Minnetonka. The programme included an excursion on the 
lake, a banquet at Lake Park Hotel and a dance in the even- 
ing. The experience of some of the delegates and visitors on 
the lake excursion was, however, calculated to quench their 
good spirits, they having to endure the discomforts and dan- 
gers of a heavy storm ; but ample compensation awaited all 
at the banquet and dance in the evening. 

In the convention hall on Tuesday, President Blakely 
called the convention to order, and invited Mr. David 
Ramaley to present Governor Clough to the delegates. 
Governor Clough upon being introduced was very heartily 
received, and welcomed the delegates in a brief speech. On 
behalf of Mayor Smith, who was unable to welcome the 
delegates in person, owing to indisposition, his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Costello, conveyed the usual municipal courte- 
sies to the members present. Thomas Todd, of Boston, 
responded on behalf of the delegates. 

Among many other interesting things in his address to 
the convention. President Blakeley said : 

** During the year just passed few contentions have arisen 
between the employing printers and their workmen, and no 
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strike of any mag-nitude has taken place. Employers have 
taken no advantag-e of the circumstances of the men, but 
have paid the same wages current for the past decade. It is 
a curious fact that one branch of labor receives at the pres- 
ent time considerably higher wages than it did five years 
ago. Pressfeeders are paid much more than they formerly 
were, and I believe I speak within the bounds of truth in 
declaring that the service is greatly degenerated. An unfor- 
tunate condition in our profession, and one that harasses 
the employer to an extraordinary degree, is the immense 
influx into our domain from other callings, owing to the 
mistaken idea that ours is an easy and surely profitable 
vocation. To this cause may be attributed much of the 
unusual depression of the past year, although great distress 
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A Small Family in Tight Circumstances. 

in monetary circles is the leading question of lack of busi- 
ness. While our craft has been environed by menacing 
dangers, business failures among us have been remarkably 
few. The era of low prices that has so long prevailed, can- 
not wholly pass away, for it has been occasioned in some 
considerable measure by improvements in machinery and a 
cheapening of many of the commodities that enter into the 
cost of production. 

"Much interest still exists regarding the apprenticeship 
question. It has come up at each meeting of our society for 
several years past, and was thoroughly discussed in connec- 
tion with the able report of the committee at the last session ; 
but no improvement in methods, as applied to the appren- 
tice, has been introduced by the trade. The proper place to 
learn the printing business is, of course, in a printing 
office ; but a boy cannot be sure he will be instructed there 
with any thoroughness, such is the subdivision of labor and 
the lack of attention by journeymen to lads under their care. 
Neither is there any particular desire on the part of 
employers to accept apprentices. Their labor is not con- 
sidered profitable. Too often they will not submit to strict 
discipline, and they are inclined to throw up their situa- 
tions at a moment's notice, without regard to any previous 
understanding with their employer. With these two sets of 
difficulties confronting us, it seems impossible to do more 
than attempt a palliation of the trouble. 

** It is probable that the question of the measurement of 
type will receive more consideration in the future than it has 
in the past. We shall meet with little opjiosition from news- 
paper men, as those who cannot handle machines must go 
into the ranks of the bookmen, where their interests will be 
contrary to those formerly held. The compositors on daily 
papers are anxious to have no disturbance made in their 
scale, because their type is much fatter than any book type, 
and every effort to make the two correspond must result in 



raising the figures of the bookmen and reducing those of 
the newspaper compositor. 

** Another subject which has been frequently before our 
meetings and aroused earnest feeling is the printing of 
envelopes by the United States government. To many the 
printing of envelojies seems too trifling an affair to be worth 
the time which has been given it. But it is really a ques- 
tion of importance. The traffic in envelope printing is 
enormous, and the general government in engag-ing in the 
work is perpetrating a great injustice to our craft — indeed, 
wresting from us hundreds of thousands of dollars per 
annum. Why our occupation should be singled out from 
others as the one on which injury may be inflicted with 
impunity, it is difficult to tell. The post office originally 
began this printing on the plea that it facilitated the return 
of letters failing of delivery, and the innovation was at the 
time inconsequential. Year by year the business expands : 
people make no more mistakes in proportion to their numbers 
than formerly ; removals are made with no more frequency ; 
but there are more letters and more post offices, and more 
grist is supplied for the government mill. The plea that 
this official printing is necessary as a piirt of the post office 
system is absurd. Every printer in the land can furnish 
return-request envelopes if desired. The committee having 
this subject in charge will lay before you its report, and it 
is ho|ied decided progress will be noted in the abridgment 
of a signal injustice." 

President Blakeley also commended the plan of founding- 
a home for superannuated printers. This scheme is one 
which it is said the members of the Typothetai have been 
considering for some years, and regarding it Mr. W. W. 
Pasko, of New York, in an interview, later, said that the 
proposition did not by any means include only a home for 
craftsmen, but that it was contemplated to include every 
branch of the trades and professions allied to printing. 
Writers, editors, printers and everyone in any way con- 
nected with the art preservative would be beneficiaries of 
the home. 

Secretary Waddey then read the report of the executive 
committee, as follows : 

Your committee resrrets that It cannot re|>ort a more general revival of 
business amonff its members, yet reports from all quarters of the country, 
we are jrUid to state. Indicate a sfcmiy revivInK" business, and more confidence 
prevails amontr business men than did a year aifo. We believe, also, that the 
print InfT business of the amntry has suffered less than many other impor- 
tant lines have during the lonj? business depressitm that has prevailed, not 
onl3' thn>ujrhout this cimntry, but throug-hout the world. 

No single c|uestion has been s<» thoroughly discu.ssed by this organization 
or absorbed so much of its attention as the question of a shorter workday. 
Your committee calls to the attention of the convention the fa^t that that 
question has been effectually settled, at least for the present, by a most 
decided vote of the typog-raphlcal unions themselves, taken under the aus- 
pices of the International Union, the majority ag-ainst a tax of 1 cent {ler day 
for the pur|K)se of creating a ** shorter workday fund" being g^reater than 
the total vote in its favor. Scarcely any im|)ortant city is reiiorted as voting 
in its favor. As it may interest the deleg-ates to know how s«)nie of the 
cities vott»d upon this question, we g'ive the results in a few instances, 
namely : Philadelphia cast 38 votes for to 244 against ; Pittsburg, 41 for to 
102 ag'alnst; Baltimore, 39 for to 175 against; Detniit, 54 for to 118 a^rainst; 
Nashville, 16 for to 110 against: San Francisco, 94 for to 194 a^fainst; 
Mobile. 1 for to 33 ag-ainst; Knoxville, 52 against and not a vote in its favor; 
Cincinnati, 107 for to IWj against; Boston, 157 for to 223 against, etc. The 
few results here given, embracing cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is, 
we believe, a fair consensus of the sentiment now dominant thriHighout the 
country. The discussions that have taken place reg-arding^ the ini|iortant 
question before our annual c«>nvention have, no doubt, been educational, and 
have had an imfiortant effect in ])roducing the results now attained and are, 
to the minds of the members of your committee, among* the great purposes 
of this organization. 

The report was accepted and adopted. A special com- 
mittee was authorized to investigate the action of the gov- 
ernment in having the stamped envelopes printed in the 
government printing office instead of letting them by con- 
tract, as had been the custom. Messrs. Pears of Pittsburg-, 
Little of New York, and Petti bone of Chicago, were 
appointed such committee. The morning session closed 
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with the appointment by the chair of the usual committees, 
after which adjournment was taken to 2 o'clock. 

The afternoon session was very brief. There were very 
few members present, and the only business done was in 
receiving- the reports of the committees on credentials and 
order of business. Both reports were adopted and the con- 
vention adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning the convention was opened at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, by President F. L. Smith, of the 
Minneapolis typothetze, who welcomed the deleg-ates to **the 
metropolis of the state," and then introduced Mayor Robert 
Pratt, who spoke in eulogy of the typotheta;, and of Minne- 
apolis and the state, and extending the freedom of the city to 
his hearers. J. J. Little, of New York, made a semi-humor- 
ous response to these greetings, and the business of the day 
was entered upon. 

The committee on printing suggested an important inno- 
vation, namely, the publication of a new and modern manual 
of printing, bearing only upon the newest and most approved 
methods, and eliminating all obsolete customs. The com- 
mittee believed such a book was badly needed and would 
pay. It was recommended that its publication be placed in 
the hands of a committee, which body would select its editor 
and collaborators. It was expected the work would take 
about two years to compile and produce. Mr. Pasko, of 
New York, said that there is a great need for a higher and 
better education of young and old printers. He believed 
that thirty or forty years ago printers were far better edu- 
cated than in the present day. 

The convention, after some discussion, decided to con- 
sider the above recommendations separately, they being of 
great importance. The question of publishing a manual 
was fully discussed. It was thought by some that the rec- 
ommendations gave the committee too much responsibility 
and authority. David Ramaley, of St. Paul, questioned the 
wisdom of publishing a manual at this time. It involved 
the point, he said, of employing apprentices, and he ventured 
to say that there was not in America today a house that 
maintained an apprentice system. 

'* Who can we sell it to,*' asked Mr. Ramaley. ** The em- 
ployers don't want it." ** Some of 'em need it," remarked 
Col. ** Dick " Ennis, of St. Louis, whereat there was a laugh. 

Andrew McNally, of Chicago, believed such a publica- 
tion might do some good, if it contained certain lines of 
information sought after by all printers. 

Secretary Watldey, of Richmond, Virginia, believed that 
apprentices were necessary in smaller cities, and believed 
the proposed manual would be of inestimable value. Mr. 
Waddey moved the adoption of the recommendations and 
the appointment of a committee of five to carry out the mode 
of procedure and report next year. H. A. Aiken, of Mil- 
waukee, deplored the decline of the apprentice, saying he 
found it difficult to find men nowadays who were competent 
to handle properly the more intricate work. Mr. Waddey's 
motion was adopted. 

The printing committee regarded the establishment of 
apprenticeship to be a prime necessity, unless a system of 
technical schools could be organized. The report was filed. 

A report from the committee on extension of the Typoth- 
eta?, suggesting several methods for the increase of the asso- 
ciation, was adopted. 

President Blakeley appointed as the Committee on Home 
for Employing Printers and Journalists - J. J. Little, New 
York ; Thomas Todd, Boston ; H. D. Brown, St. Paul : 
A. W. McNally, Chicago ; W. B. Carpenter, Cincinnati ; 
W. H. Woodward, St. Louis ; George M. Courts, Galveston. 

At the afternoon session Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, 
spoke urgently upon the need of securing amendments to the 
international and domestic copyright laws in the interest of 
printers and publishers. 

Chairman Knapp, of the Committee on Constitutional 



Amendments, reported favorably on the amendment proposed 
by the St. Louis typotheta;, and recommended that the fol- 
lowing paragraph be incorporated into Article 9: 

Proi'ided^ That amendments to the constitution may be ofifered in the 
convention by a del^ation representing" a local typotheta?, or by a committee 
of the convention, which amendment shall lie over until the next session. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the same com- 
mittee then submitted a supplemental report in which it took 
an adverse stand to Article III of the constitution, adopted 
by the New York typothetae, reducing the annual dues from 
$2 to $1 per capita. After accepting the report, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Thursday was one of the most important of the business 
days of the convention. The next place of meeting and the 
election of officers were decided. Rochester, New York, 
was the choice of the convention as the next meeting place, 
and the election of officers was as follows : 

President, Ezra R. Andrews, of Rochester, New York ; 
secretary, Everett Waddey, Richmond, Virginia; treasurer, 
Charles Buss, Cincinnati ; first vice-president, H. D. Brown, 
St. Paul; second vice-president, J. B. Murray, Toronto; 
third vice-president, J. H. Estill, Savannah ; fourth vice- 
president, A. J. Aikens, Milwaukee ; fifth vice-president, 
George H. Ellis, Boston; sixth vice-president, J. A. Jones, 
Philadelphia. Executive Committee, Joseph J. Little, New 
York, chairman ; Theophilus SprouU, Pittsburg ; W. A. 
Burford, Indianajwlis ; A. J. Wright, Boston : Amos Petti- 
bone, Chicago; W. L. Becker, St. Louis; E. Park Coby, 
New York. 

Aside from the election, there was very little business of 
interest transacted at the meeting. The report of the mor- 
tuary committee was adopted without reading. Mr. Wood- 
ward, of St. Louis, introduced a resolution complimenting 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and thanking them for their 
hospitality. The motion to adopt this resolution was sec- 
onded by every delegation. The newly elected president 
then took the chair and made a short address, in which he 
thanked the members of the association on his own behalf 
for the honor they had done him, and in behalf of his city, 
for the honor they had done it in selecting it for the next 
meeting place. 

The retiring president, Mr. Blakely, had prepared a 
farewell address, which was read by the secretary. In it he 
thanked the members for the assistance and support they 
had given him during the time he had been in office. 

A resolution was presented and unanimously adopted 
providing for an amendment to the constitution establishing 
an honorary membership, and making Mr. Blakely the first 
honorary member. 

The convention adopted the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to look into the matter of forming branches 
of the Typothetje in the smaller towns. The report recom- 
mended that no such branch be organized with less than five 
members, but that all who were eligible to membership 
where there was no branch, be admitted to the general asso- 
ciation. 

A resolution was introduced by Col. Richard Ennis, of 
St. Louis, advising all printers to comjiel their customers to 
pay the cost of all postal cards ordered printed in advance, 
for the reason that the printer was compelled to pay cash 
for the cards, and often had to wait an indefinite period for 
his pay. This resolution was adopted. 

The matter of making the date for the next meeting of 
the Typotheta? was left to the executive committee, with 
instructions to report by January h 

The Nashville delegation extended an invitation to the 
members who intended visiting the Atlanta Exposition to 
visit their city. 

Votes of thanks were tendered the retiring president and 
other officers. 

This ended the business of the convention. 
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THE BARD OF CLAN McLEAN. 

SOME time ago we had occasion to note deprecating"! y 
the verse-making proclivities of R. Craik McLean, the 
talented and erratic editor of America's architectural 
journal. Robbie has ignored our warnings — chanting in 
his melodious Scotch accent, **Why for no?'* — and has 
gone at it again. His victim this time is Brother Persinger, 
of the Chicago 400^ the well-known society paper. The inci- 
dent upon which Rob — [rising inflection] — founds his 
verse, is the striking of the yacht Sentinel upon Hyde Park 
reef. 

THE SCOOP OF **THE 400." 
Off Allhog- point the Sentinel lay, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum ! 
They pulled up anchor and sailed away, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum I 
She had a bold captain, tshe had a good crew, 
Of g'irls in yachting" caps a few, 
And Persinger of The 400 too, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

She sailed till she stuck on Hyde Park reef, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum I 
And all their joy was turned to grief, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
The captain swore, the ladies prayed. 
But 400 Persinger was not dismayed. 
Said he, " I can't swim, but I can wade," 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

The ladies clung about his neck, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
Said he, **just wait till I come back," 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
"Let the wind blow high, or wind blow low. 
To mine host of Chicago Beach I'll go. 
He'll give me a drink or two, I know," 

Yo ho, a bottte of rum! 

His bravery made the ladies stare, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
And even the captain forgot to swear, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
He wore the costume mermaids do, 
And when to the '* Beach " he came in view. 
He told of the |>erils he'd waded through, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

He threw himself down on the shining sand, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
But they thought it a sea serpent comhig to land, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
He sat him down upon the shore. 
And wrote her up for a column or more. 
He wrote as he never had wrote before, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

And then when the paper had gone, to press, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
He thought of the boatload he'd left in distress, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
The boat had sunk from bowsprit to poop. 
And all on board were in the soup, 
But then The 400 had made a scoop, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum ! 
August 7, 1895. R. C. McLean. 



MEMORY OF THE JAPANESE. 

ONE of the things which has puzzled the average printer 
when reading accounts of the innumerable characters 
used by the Chinese and Japanese in writing or print- 
ing, is the feat of memory which is required in their use. 
Mr. William E. Curtis explains this in a recent letter in the 
Chxcdigo Record. "For centuries the literary and educated 
classes in Japan have been taught by the ancient Chinese 
method, which was largely made necessary by the pecul- 
iarity of the language. I saw in a printing office this morn- 
ing a **case '* of Japanese type. It contained more than six 
thousand diiferent characters, and the compositor is sup- 
pMDsed to remember them all. There are many more charac- 
ters in the classic language of Japan. Six thousand char- 
acters only are necessary to set up ordinary editorials and 
news items. When a work on theology or philosophy or 



science is to be published the printer has to add several 
thousand ** sorts." Although the department of education 
has reduced this enormous task as much as possible the ten- 
dency in Japanese schools is to develop the memory at the 
expense of the reason. 

**The Japanese memory is one of the wonders of the 
country. For example, it is the custom to number the houses 
on a street in what you may call their chronological order, 
instead of their sequence ; that is, in the order of their erec- 
tion, so that No. 11 may adjoin 999 on one side and No. 70 on 
the other. No. 1 may be three miles from No. 2, and No. 10 
midway between them. In the city of Tokyo there are 1,330 
streets, and, by the last census, 318,320 houses, which are 
divided into fifteen ku, or wards. When a street passes 
through more than one ward the houses are numbered inde- 
pendently, so there may be five or six numbered 20 and eight 
or ten numbered 2- - p>erhaps miles apart. Therefore, when 
a stranger sets out to fina No. 217 Motomaramachi, which is 
the name of the street, and Azabu, the name of the ward, in 
which our friend, Tsuda Sen, who was a commissioner to 
the Chicago Exposition, lives, he might as well look for a 
needle in a haystack. 

" After hunting for three or four hours and finding seven 
or eight houses with the same number on the same street six 
or eight miles apart, he will sit down in the nearest tea 
house and cry or curse, as the case may be, until he gets 
cooled off. Then he will hire a jinrikisha man, write the 
address on a piece of paper, and go whirling up and down 
streets and alleys, around corners and through short cuts 
until he is landed at the proper place without the slightest 
physical, mental or moral damage.'* 



A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK. 

Mr. B. F. Harlan, printer, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
in a recent letter speaks of a notebook which he has been 
keeping to enable him to find articles or items which have 
appeared in the pages of The Inland Printer. The idea 
is a good one, and we print Mr. Harlan's letter as a sugges- 
tion to other printers who may want to start a book of that 
description : 

** I have been a constant reader of The Inland Printer 
for about two and one-half years, and consider it as much of 
a necessity as my regular meals. While not a direct sub- 
scriber, I secure it from the news stand. I have lately 
adopted a note or reference book, in which, while reading 
The Inland Printer, and finding articles or items which 
I think I may wish to refer to at some future time, I make a 
note of the volume number and page in which I see the 
article, together with the title. This enables me to readily 
find the article desired." 



A FLY IN THE BEER. 

If a fly drops into a beer glass one who has made a study 
of national characteristics can easily tell the drinker's 
nationality by his action. 

A Spaniard pays for the beer, leaves it on the table and 
goes away without saying a word. 

A Frenchman will do the same, except that he swears 
while he goes. 

An Englishman spills the beer and orders another glass. 

A German carefully fishes out the fly and finishes drink- 
ing his beer as if nothing had happened. 

A Russian drinks the beer with the fly. 

A Chinaman fishes out the fly, swallows it, and then 
throws away the beer. — Fliegende BUittcr. 



The editor of the Philadelphia Record strongly urges 
the youth of America to acquire a knowledge of Spanish, 
the growing commerce with Central and South America 
and Mexico being the basis of his argument. 
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THIRD ANNUAL OUTING OF THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHAPEL. 

.LD ocean finds her prototype in the mig"hty 
waters of Michigan, wooing", with rippling-, 
whispering, cadenced murmurs, the toil- 
hiden worker to leave the cares of bread- 
winning for a little time to breathe the 
soul of broad waters -to rest eyes tired 
of the dust and glare of the city, and to 
soothe senses febrile with the roar and din 
of the busy streets. 
Saturday morning, August 3, was the day set for the 
annual outing of the chapel of the composing room of Thk 
Inland Pkintkr. A trip by boat to Milwaukee, a dinner 
in the Cream City and a ramble through its streets, and a 
return home by boat in the evening, was the simple but 
attractive programme. The d.'ite and place of assembly — 
the offices of The H. O. Shepard Company --had been dulj' 
impressed on everyone, and when a respectable quota had 
arrived, and word left for those belated, in due time the 
holiday makers proceeded to the docks of the whaleback 
steamer, Christopher Columbus. Everyone was **got-up 
for the occasion," and a basket of coat flowers being passed 
around a systematic decoration was commenced. The usual 
nervous jollity and badinage which infects those who 
assemble at rare social outings was evidenced, and every 
sally- whether the joke was good or bad — was heartily 
welcomed. 

On the dock the members of the chapel were joined by 
a number of invited guests : Samuel H. Treloar, superintend- 
ent of the composing room of The Henry O. Shei>ard Com- 
pany ; E. B. Bird, of Boston, Massachusetts ; H. B. Musson, 
of Toronto, Canada ; C. F. Whitmarsh, secretary of the 
Inland Printer Company and of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, and A. H. McQuilkin, editor of The Inland 
Printkr. F^oUowing is a list of those present besides the 
invited guests above named : Alfred Pye, foreman ; Sam K. 
Parker, proofreader ; O. G. Wood, P. H. Butler, Charles 
Reiner, Thomas Caulfield, Frank Sloan, F. A. Jefferson, 
Walter Hennen, Samuel Tavenor, J. F. Carroll, J. H. Nolen, 
William H. Piske, Will L. Whitmarsh, James Hermann and 
Isadore Morris. 

Mr. Treloar expressed considerable interest in the con- 
struction of the Christopher Columbus and wanted to know 

of it would be 
proper to sjieak of a 
^k^T .w.: n^ boat as ** she " when 

^^^-^ Ivv ** ^^* named after 

^^K^7 ^^ ^ l\ ^^^ a man. (This deli- 

^^B , ^^S^ ^ \^ ^^B^ ^^^^ question has 
^^Hs* ^^E:>^ ^^^ JlAM^.fi^L not yet been solved.) 
^^V j^B^^^i^^^H^H iRi^^^H ^ome delay was ex- 
^^Va ^^^H^E^€^M^9^^^B ^ game 

vjHI ^^^^^^^^^BS^^^^^H of hide seek by 

TT HK^^ ^^^79 JI^V^'^ ^ Messrs. Butler and 

Sloan. The latter 
wanted a ticket and 
the former had one to give out, and they very naturally 
began looking for each other in the most unlikely places. 

In the course of time and by virtue of the energetic exer- 
tions of O. G. Wood, the disorganized ranks were brought 
together and safely dejwsited in chairs on the upper deck of 
the boat, and it was not long until the blue waters of the 
lake were being churned into foam as the massive vessel, 
gay with bunting, pointed its way northward. 

The fun began after some *' cold tea" had been distrib- 
uted, and O. G. Wood had been appointed chairman. A 
syren — ordevilene whistle — in the hands of one member of 
the crowd awoke the echoes and the less lively of the mem- 
bers — and then H. B. Musson began grinding out tuneful 



Mk. Wood Taki:s a Tkick. 




A Harmonica Solo. 



melodies from an insignificant-looking apparatus that he 
had smuggled on board. 

Story-telling clustered the chairs more compactly, and 
Brother Tavenor relating one of his choicest, put foreman 
Alfred Pye into throes of appreciation. C. F. Whitmarsh, 
whose art interests never sink below the surface, seeing his 
opportunity produced a kodak and instantly shot the unsus- 
pecting foreman with it. The result will be found (placed 
in the exclamation made by Pye when he saw what had l)een 
done) as an initial letter to these notes. 

With such a merry company the time passed rapidly 
away, and, almo.st before they realized it, the good ship was 
making Milwaukee 
harbor, where all 
disembarked and 
made a bee-line for 
the hotel where din- 
ner was already pro- 
vided . The lake 
breeze had sharpened 
the appetites of most 
of the voyagers, and 
the manner in which 
the viands disap- 
peared from the table 
was something remarkable. It was feared at one time that 
there was not enough roast beef in Milwaukee to satiate 
some members of the party. Everything must have an end, 
however, and soon it was evident that all had had enough to 
eat and were satisfied. 

The chairman of the Committee of Arrangements then 
caused somewhat of a surprise by proposing toasts and 
calling upon members of the assembled company to respond 
thereto. ** Our Outing," the name of 
Mr. Alfred Pye, foreman of the com- 
posing room, being coupled therewith, 
was proposed, and drank heartily. Mr. 
Pye res]X)nded briefly, stating that he 
thought the annual outing was a good 
way in which to cement friendships 
among those who were, by the nature 
of their occupation, compelled to live a 
great part of their lives in each other's 
society ; expressing himself as glad to 
see so many present, especially the in- 
vited guests, and hoping that future outings of the chapel 
might be greatly extended by the addition of the ladies — 
wives and sweethearts — of the members. **The Chapel" 
was responded to by Mr. O. G. Wood, who spoke of the ben- 
efits derived by the members from their association, and the 
brotherly feeling which members sustained to each other; 
of their readiness to assist each other in times of distress, 
and the general benefits to be derived from such associations.' 
*'The Craft" was responded to by Mr. Samuel K. Parker, 
who defined what he conceived to be meant by the term 
'* craft " in a short speech which was attentively listened to. 
The other toasts were :»** Our Country," resix)nded to by 
Mr. Jeff'erson ; **Our Friends," responded 
to by Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, who eulogi/cd 
printers generally in the firmness of 
their friendship for each other, and 
particularly the bookroom 
chapel of The H. O. Shepard 
Company; **The Lad ies,' * 
coupled with the name of Mr. 
C. F. Whitmarsh ; and "The 
H. O. Shepard Company," to 
which Mr. S. H. Treloar re- 
sponded in a few well-chosen 
words, stating the high opin- 
ion which the firm had of its the TferE-X-TfeTE. 
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On Deck. 



workmen and the trust it reposed in them, and the desire 
and wish of the firm to do what was rig-ht by every one 

of its employes. 

Wishing to see as 
much as possible of 
the "Cream City" in 
the limited time at 
their disposal, the 
party started out to 
view the town, and 
after a short ramble 
in detached groups, 
the kodak being produced as the spirit prompted, tracks 
were made to the dock, where the leviathan was puflfing and 
snorting, impatient to plow the watery main. The return 
was quiet compared with the outgoing, but there was suf- 
ficient amusement going on to keep the company in good 
spirits. One or two were aftlicted with ma I de mcr on the 
homeward trip, the wind having stiffened into a breeze 
which made it comfortable below decks, but a few hardy 
spirits weathered the storm, as is shown by the illustration, 
where Mr. Bird, claiming to have Irish blood in his veins, 
tried to prove it by lighting 
his cigar in a high wind. 
He failed to prove his asser- 
tion. 

The outing was a success, 
from w^hatever point it was 
viewed, and it is doubtful if 
there could be found in all 
the United States a more sat- 
isfied crowd of men than . 
those who stepped off the good 
ship Christopher Columbus 
in Chicago, at 10 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, August 3, 1895, and 
who, on parting with each 
other, declared that it was 
the most enjoyable day they 

had spent in their lives, and that the quicker another like 
it came around the better. Nothing had occurred during 
the day to mar the pleasure of any one, and the best of good 
feeling had prevailed all the time. 




A Tkio. 




THE TYPEFOUNDER. 

Text of a s|)eech delivered by William B. MacKellar, in res|x>nRe to the 
toast of ** The Tyi)efounder," at the banquet of the United Tyiwthetie of 
America, ninth annual s«»ssion. 

WERE it not for the arts preservative, what a dull and 
dreary world this would be ! For ages the knowl- 
edge and thought of mankind, as far as it had 
progressed, as well as the songs and lore of people far 
apart, were transmitted from one to another by 
tradition. In one or another rudimentary way 
tlic ancients, anxiou.s that neither history nor art 
should perish, sought to record or embody 
them in .some imiierishable form, that they 
might the more .surely be passed on to 
ixisterity. But had it not been for the 
invention and application of mov- 
able types, very much, if not 
most, of science and learning, 
and especially the 
history of man- 
kind, which trans- 
mits to one gen- 
eration so much 
of the one preced- 
ing it, must have 
'^ perished. Had 

The Tally-Ho. this invention and 




application come into existence earlier in Europe it is 
doubtful if there would have been any **dark ages.*' But 
it came in good time, and the onward march of the world's 
progress ever since has been to the accompanying click, 
click of the types. 

In any study of 
printing, or any ar- 
ticle bearing upon 
typography and its 
invention, it is well 
to bear in mind that 
what is meant by 
typography is print- 
ing with loose, sep- 
arate, movable 
types. The material 
first used, the metal 
in the first letters, 

how the punches and matrices were first made- these, as 
well as development in technical execution, the increase 
of resources by the multiplication of letters, adding to 
the durability of types, enabling them to be used often and 

at pleasure, and improve- 
ments in the typefounding 
process — all this belongs to 
typography. 

The attempts to locate the 
invention are almost as unsat- 
isfactory as the effort to find 
the **tree of knowledge." 
The reported site of the Gar- 
den of Eden, at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, is 
now a sterile tract with a 
clump of date trees ; but the 
great date tree, which has 
grown and expanded so that 
its leaves adorn and enrich 
the whole civilized world, 
making it the modern **tree of knowledge," is the art of 
typography. 

For four hundred years the clash of controversy has 
raged around its cradle. Whenever or wherever, or by who- 
soever, the art was originated, Strasburg yet was the spot 
in which the great Gutenberg first carried out his grand 
idea of making and printing from movable metal types, 
though there are authorities who dispute even that. Haar- 
lem, in Holland, on the other hand, insists upon being the 
birthplace of the art, for 
it was there the first 
printed book was is- 
sued, and in the great 
square of that cWy 
stands a bronze statue 
to Laurentius (or Lau- 
rens Coster), the man 
whom the Dutch and 
others regard as the un- 
doubted inventor. Cre- 
dence is given to the theory that John Geinsfleisch (or 
Gutenberg, senior), was one of his workmen, and after re- 
turning to Mentz, his native place, communicated his secret 
to John Gutenberg, his nephew. While it is generally 
admitted that Laurentius, who was a wealthy citizen and 
magistrate of Haarlem, brought out books printed from 
movable wooden types before 1440, it is denied that he ever 
printed from metal types or that he brought the art to any 
great perfection. 

John Gutenberg was born of a noble family at Mentz (or 
Mayence, as now^ called), about the year 1400. He settled at 
Strasburg in 1424, and promised to reveal to some of its 
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citizens certain secrets of great value to the world. Many 
hold that he had learned these secrets from Geinsfleisch. 
Dritzehen, at whose house the work was carried on, died, 
and Gutenberg- sent one of his apprentices to Buldich, the 
brother of the dead man, with the request that the pieces 
left by him under the press be removed so that no one might 
see them ; but the forms were already gone — they had been 
taken, and the secret was discovered. A lawsuit followed, 
in which it is claimed it was proved that Gutenberg had 
printed with movable type, the letters being cut by hand. 
Such is the story told to explain how the secret was stolen 
from Gutenberg and in support of his claim. 

After this Gutenberg secured aid from John Faust, a 
goldsmith and worker in metals, etc., therefore also a money 
lender. The first actual book or work printed by them was 
between the years 1450 and 1455, when they brought out the 
First Bible, though there is in existence a copy of an indul- 
gence by Pope Nicholas, a sort of circular, bearing date 
1451, which is supposed b3'^ some to have been printed by 
Gutenberg before he entered into partnership with Faust. 

The expense of bringing out the Bible was so great that 
Faust became dissatisfied, dissolved partnership and 
brought suit — or, in other words, foreclosed his mortgage 
against Gutenberg, who, wearied and disheartened, went to 
Nassau and died in 1468. Faust took Gutenberg's appren- 
tice, Schoeffer, into partnership, and in eighteen months 
they brought out the Psalter, which Gutenberg had probably 
started. According- to all accounts, young SchceflFer was of 
an ingenious turn of mind. To him appears to belong the 
honor of first casting type in a matrix. He worked secretly, 
made matrices for all the letters of the alphabet, and when 
he had cast them he showed them to Faust, his partner and 
patron. Doubtless this success had a great deal to do with 
the fact that Faust then and there consented to let Schcefi^er 
marry his daughter, Christina, whose charm and womanli- 
ness had been a stimulus and inspiration to the young man 
in his labors. 

When the Elector of Nassau laid siege to Mentz, in 1462, 
the firm of Faust & Schoeffer was broken up ; but, as so 
often happens in undertaking's intended for the world's 
advantage, the dispersal of the workmen was the best thing 
that could have happened, for as they scattered they carried 
the knowledge of the art with them to other places, so that 
Rome, Venice, Paris and Strasburg soon became versed 
in it. 

As early as 1467 we hear of new kinds of type being 
introduced. Sweinhein and Pannurtz (the first a German), 
in Rome, brought out what they called Roman type, now 
known familiarly as ** black letter,'' and a little later both 
Greek and Hebrew characters were cast in metal. 

Among the early English typefounders from Caxton to 
Day, Wynkyn de Worde was one of the most brilliant as 
well as most prolific printers of the fifteenth century. He 
inherited Caxton's matrices, cut new punches himself, and 
his English, or *' black letter," was so admirable that it 
became a model for all future letter-cutters. His contem- 
porary, Pynson, was the first to make a font of Greek with 
accents. 

Some of the most beautiful books about the close of the 
sixteenth century were printed by John Day, who made his 
own type, and was the first printer to make a fortune also. 

It is curious to find that the art of typefounding- hesi- 
tated long before it yielded to the revolutionary impulses of 
modern progress. While other industries were advancing 
by leaps and bounds, the typefounder was, even as late as a 
century ag-o, pursuing the paths trod by the earliest worthies 
such as De Worde, Day and Moxon. But the inevitable 
revolution came. The hand mold was gradually but surely 
discarded. The hand-casting machine invented by Bruce 
replaced the old and slow process. The steam machines, 
working in pairs, came to the front, while in late years the 



automatic or perfecting machines have been employed by 
the larger and reputable foundries in the casting- of roman 
faces. These wonderful machines, lacking nothing- but 
soul-power, produce a face of uniform sharpness and clear- 
ness never before attained. They are simply kept supplied 
with the molten alloy, and the seven processes which the 
type has formerly gone through are done by the perfecting^ 
machine, and the type is delivered from the machines in 
sticks ready for the use of the printer. 

Under the improved methods and discoveries mentioned, 
typefounding broke away from the antiquated past and 
took new departures little dreamed of by those heroes of 
the punch, the matrix and the mold, who were founders in 
more ways than one. 

The best authorities think that many of the earliest 
printed works extant were the impressions of cast metal 
type, but that the methods of casting employed were not 
always those of matured letter-founding. De Vinne, in his 
able treatise on the invention of printing, urges that the key 
to true typKjg-raphy is found not in the press nor even in the 
movable types, but in the adjustable typ>e mold. There, at 
least, can be no doubt that the adjustable mold was the 
culminating achievement of the art, the goal of discovery. 

As early as 1796, typefounding was begun in Philadel- 
phia by Archibald Binny and James Ronaldson, both natives 
of Scotland, where Binny had carried on the business. 
Their assortment was not extensive, but it embraced the 
essential fonts — brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small 
pica, pica, and two-line letters. In twenty years they 
made a fortune. 

Among the ancient punches remaining- in the Philadel- 
phia foundry is a packag-e dated 1764 — great primer, and 
in good condition. These are part of the eifects of Christo- 
pher Sauer, who cast types in Germantown in 1735. He 
made his own type, and printed the first Bible in America 
in 1743. It was in German, and of quarto size. 

Binny & Ronaldson purchased Sauer's typographical 
remains — or, rather, typefoundry remnants — when they 
established their foundry, the first permanent house of this 
kind in the country. This passed into the hands of the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan concern, which may thus be 
justly traced back to 1735, or 160 years. 

Not only did the establishment inherit the paraphernalia 
of Sauer, but it had some of the first printing material of 
that early pioneer, Franklin. Among those who broug-ht 
typefounding materials from abroad for his convenience in 
casting- sorts was Dr. Franklin. These tools, purchased in 
France, after the Doctor's death, fell into the possession of 
Mr. Duane, a relative of the philosopher, who, appreciating- 
the zeal with which Messrs. Binny & Ronaldson strove for 
success, kindly transferred them to the latter. 

The first specimen book was issued in Philadelphia in 
1809, by Binny & Ronaldson, and in that, as in several more 
elaborate ones issued, the striking feature has been that no 
design should be shown that was not manufactured in that 
establishment. 

As the printing industry increased in its proportions, 
additional typefoundries came into existence — notably those 
of the Dickinson Typefoundery, of Boston ; the Conner and 
the Farmer foundries, of New York ; the Cincinnati Type- 
foundry ; the Marder, of Chicago ; the Central, of St. Louis ; 
the Ryan, of Baltimore, and the Barnhart, of Chicago. 

The introduction of the point system of bodies, based on 
the pica of the Philadelphia foundry, established an innova- 
tion, abolishing the old standards, that was unique and is 
beyond measure of great value to the craft. While the former 
names still linger with familiar attachment to us all, prac- 
tical realities have relegated them to the past, and bodies 
governed by arithmetical proportions now fill their place. 

A quarter of a century or more ago a marked innovation 
in designs of jobbing type took place in this country. Addi- 
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tions to the prevailing styles of display of antiques, g-othics, 
clarendons and titles were made. These appeared in crea- 
tions most artistic and eleg-ant in form — in delicate scripts, 
in shaded and outline faces, in new texts, in combination 
borders, and in modern romans and in old styles — in designs 
that captivated the heart of the printer, and made him draw 
upon his rapidly filling purse. The conservative air of 
Great Britain and the Continent rapidly caught the infec- 
tion. American patented original designs demoralized the 
old straight lines of display in magazines and other period- 
icals. As the American ax is swung in every forest under 
British control, so does the American type greet the eye and 
fascinate the foreign reader. Imitators of American genius 
and piratical appropriations arose on every side, but the dis- 
tinction between the original and the counterfeit was easily 
manifest. The product of our American typefounders is in 
every country on the globe. Russia, India, China, Japan 
and Australia alike pay tribute to it. Nowhere is its qual- 
ity surpassed, and but seldom equaled. 

The strides in typography have been enormous and 
almost beyond the conception of the intellect. Improved 
machinery has kept pace with developed genius. Embellish- 
ment in the modern forms of engraving has added captivat- 
ing charms to the art. May not the typefounder be credited 
with his share in the development of the most interesting, 
artistic and dignified calling of the age? 



NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDl'CTKD BY F. J. HENRY. 

Correspondence relatingr to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and otiiers. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining: to tlie trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion reflrardingr answers griven by 
tlie editor wiii receive respectful consideration. 

P. T., of Massachusetts, says: **Iam a. practical elec- 
trotyi>er, have about $1,500, and contemplate starting an 
electrotype foundry. Can you suggest a good location where 
competition will not be too keen? Answer. — Now, P. T., 
contemplate long and fully before you decide to start a foun- 
dry anywhere. Competition is keen wherever there is much 
work to be done ; furthermore, $1,500 is not sufficient capital 
to enable one to fit up a modern foundry, pay for it and have 
capital enough to carry on the business. Your expenses 
would be spot cash while your collections would probably 
average three or four months' time, and ix>ssibly longer. 

BRirTLE COPPKR.- H. A. M., Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: 
'*I write to ask if you can give me some light on my electro- 
typing. There is a good deposit on the wax, but it is hard 
and brittle, like sample inclosed.'* Answer.- -Your sample 
indicates a foul solution, due to foreign substances, possibly 
iron, a very little of which will cause the deposit to be brit- 
tle as glass. Better throw the solution away and make up 
new ; that will be the quickest and most satisfactory way 
out of your trouble, provided there is nothing in the con- 
struction or lining of your vat to spoil another solution. 
Do not use any whitewood where it will be in contact with 
the solution, it will affect the deposit. 

Battery Tanks.— B. K., of Penn, writes: My battery 
tank is quite old and I must put in a new one. Will it be 
better for me to use two tanks each of about one-half the 
capacity of one large one? Answer.- - Small or medium- 
sized tanks are more conveniently moved, and in cleaning 
them it is not necessary to entirely stop work, as one can be 
used while the other is being cleaned. By having more than 
one tank you may make connections with your dynamo either 
in multiple or in series. If your dynamo has an electro- 
motive force of, say, five volts or more, you will find it an 
advantage to connect your tanks in series, otherwise you 



must connect in multiple. Some electrotypers think it more 
difficult to work in series, but the difficulties are not great, 
in fact, more imaginary than real. In order that the shells 
in several tanks in series may be of uniform thickness, it is 
necessary that the amount of surface of work be the same in 
each tank. If some work is rule lines, requiring extra cop- 
per, less surface may be put in the tank with such work, 
being careful to see that there is sufficient surface exposed 
so the copper shall not be burned. 



HOW OLD-TIME BOOKMAKERS MADE FREE WITH 
PICTURES. 

Instances of the same wood blocks being used over and 
over again, to represent different events, scenes and persons 
in the same volume, are so many in early printed books that 
it might be supposed that everyone who felt interested in 
books knew of such. "Vitas Patrum,'' by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1495, is a striking example ; most, if not all, of the 
cuts being repeated many times, some of them six or eight, 
and they are about the most absurd and grotesque ever seen, 
although the book is so beautifully printed that there need 
be no hesitation in saying it has never been excelled, and 
rarely equaled, either by the ** Kelmscott " or any other 
press, except, perhaps, by Whittingham in his fine folio 
Victoria Prayer Book, which he printed for the elder Pick- 
ering. 

An extremely fine copy of the "Vitas Patrum,*' measur- 
ing nearly 10^ inches by 8 inches, quite sound, and almost 
as clean as the day it left the printers, is one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of my modest collection. It has the title, a 
leaf of table, and last leaf of text in facsimile. Coverdale's, 
Cranmer's, and other early bibles have such repetitions ; 
and Holinshed*s "Chronicles'* are full of them. 

There was another way of handling woodcuts, which has 
not been alluded to, namely, dividing blocks into two parts 
and mixing up the halves so as to form many varieties. 
Examples of these mixed blocks may be seen in the Stras- 
bourg "Horace '* and "Terence," printed about 1490. In 
the beautiful edition of Tyndale's New Testament, printed 
by Jugge, 1552, are many of these divided and mixed blocks, 
which are shuffled about in the most ingenious manner. So 
many handtiooks and "near cuts" to knowledge as we now 
have, it is a wonder these mixed or composite blocks have 
escaped notice. — Notes and Queries. 




The Etcher. 

By Eleanor B. Caldwell, Los Anfireles, California. 

Reproduced from a print made from the oriffinal eichiuK' on copper. 



" George Washington Johnsing, wha did you git them 
chickuns ? " George — "Fathah, I dassent tell er lie 
(proudly pointing to his incubator); I done it with mah 
little hatch-it."—^. A'. Taylor. 
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A BIBLE HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

FOR years the press of The Henry O. Shepard Company 
has sustained a national reputation for the excellence 
of the work produced by it, and it now seems that this 
enviable reputation will extend world-wide, wherever the 
art of printing- is known or the teachings of the Bible are 
heard. "The People's Bible History'* (for sale by sub- 
scription only) which has just been issued by this house is 
one of the most sumptuous specimens of the bookmaker's 
skill which we have ever had an opportunity of examining. 
The work is prepared in one and two volume editions, and 
is bound in plain or padded Russia leather. The edges of 
the pages are gilded in beautiful solidity, and the numerous 
illustrations from rare paintings are most delicately and 
l)eautifully produced. The letterpress is printed from new 
type of a simple and dignified character, and the prcvsswork 
is not to be surpassed and rarely equaled. A complete and 
comprehensive index adds to the convenience of the book, 
which in size measures 13% inches long by 10^ inches wide, 
and contains 1,300 pages. Care, rare judgment and culti- 
vated taste mark its workmanship throughout. Respecting 
its value as a contribution to Biblical literature, the Rev. 
Dr. F. Nelson Glover, a Biblical student of deep research, 
and a speaker of rare eloquence, reviews the Bible History 
with interest and candor. He writes : 

No man could ask for a more lasting memorial than the 
honor of being the publisher of the ** People's Bible His- 
tory," and while Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., is its editor, 
grateful thousands will recall the fact that Mr. H. O. Shep- 
ard made its costly issuance possible. 

For years there has been a demand for such a work. 
Only the theological few possessed the knowledge of Bible 
history desired by laymen. At last, clergymen of interna- 
tional reputation have jotted down the results of their 
years of painstaking study in Scriptural lore, and there 
is no longer a historical chasm between pulpit and pew. 
Science, ethnology, chronology, and archaeology are made 
tributary to the river of knowledge that fills the gap. 
Truly l)enefited the person who, realizing he cannot stop 
its onflow ing, is wise enough to quaff its stimulating 
waters. 

An exceedingly unique tome it is. Bible history and 
Bible commentary are combined in one, and presented in 
lucid narrative form. The events are not grouped in mechani- 
cal fixedness, in unconnected epochs, but move before the eye 
of the reader in consecutive panorama. Thus Jewish and 
Christian worthies don modern dress, and become decidedly 
interesting characters. 

The authors, denominationally, are representative reli- 
gious instructors, varying as to mental and literary ability, 
but meeting, as a rule, aroused exf)ectations. What they 
pen, indicates wise and judicious selection of factual mate- 
rial. This accuracy is highly commendable in a popular 
work, for few readers have time to verify statements. One 
could be lenient if there should appear evidences of hurried 
presswork, but exactness is demanded, and is found, in this 
work of reference. 

England's ex-Premier, Rt. Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone, who for sixty years has written M. P. after his name, 
has been assigned the task of writing the *' General Intro- 
duction." There is fitness in having one of the laity give a 
general survey of the position of Scriptures in the world 
of today. The reader is soon made aware that the ** Grand 
Old Man " believes they are an ** Impregnable Rock." 
Whether boasting that one-third of the globe's population 
profess Christianit3', or discussing the results of "Higher 
Criticism," this stalwart of the Church is to be respected. 
None can ignore his brilliant sentences or gainsay his 
piety. Conclusions drawn from a long life of religious 
experience and thoughtful investigations are couched in 
6-5 



distinct but sublime language, and his closing paragraph 
deserves rank among English classics. 

** From whence came it ? " multitudes ask, concerning the 
Bible. Book I. answers the interrogation as to the Old Tes- 
tament, and Book XI. as to the New Testament. Four tal- 
ented writers bring to bear their united learning upon the 
elucidation of the subject. They are : Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, of Oxford College, England, the world's greatest 
living Assyriologist ; Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, whose library gives evidence of its 
possessor's extended researches ; Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, 
head professor of Wesyan Methodist College, Richmond, 
England, the adviser of many theologians ; and Prof. Caspar 
Ren^ Gregory, of Leipzig University, Germany (now lectur- 
ing at the University of Chicago), who already enjoys the 
honor of having more degrees than fall to the lot of most 
men in a lifetime. The Hebrew, Greek, and other manu- 
scripts, as to their authorship, texts and compilation, are 
by this galaxy of profound students graphically and critic- 
ally discussed, and a careful perusal of their respective 
books fully informs one of the source of the Bible. The 
engravings of the parchments are of a high order of art 
printing, and the letters stand out in bold relief. 

** In the l)eginning " are the first words of Genesis I., and 
to that prince of exegetes, Dean Frederic W. Farrar, of Can- 
terbury, England, is allotted the honor of expounding the 
first eleven chapters of Holy Writ, commencing with Cre- 
ation. While his ** Life of Christ " has had hundreds of 
thousands of readers, these pages will also be read by 
thoughtful persons everywhere. He is eminently a critical 
writer, and yet each sentence is enlivened with a marked 
pensonality. God, Man, Sin, Deluge, and Dispersion, by 
aid of his erudite interpretation, are no longer stared at 
as **at some large sphinx which devours those who cannot 
read her riddle." 

The eloquent pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 
and president of Armour Institute, elaborates upon the 
theme, "The Birth of Moses to the Beginnings of Freedom." 
There are many poetic flights in this brilliant writer's 
sentences. Well known as the author of the **Monk and 
Knight," and as the deliverer of his masterly lectures on 
" Savonarola," much is expected of his treatment of Moses. 

Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph are the men next receiv- 
ing historical treatment, and Rev. Elmer H. Capen, president 
of Tufts College, Somerville, Massachusetts, is thedescriber. 
He is a clear thinker, and so interestingly does he write, 
that Babylonia, Egypt and Canaan assume new features. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, of London, whose preaching is 
listened to by multitudes in America, England and India, 
writes of the transition from ** The Patriarchal Tent to the 
Priestly Tabernacle." His chapter on ** Primitive Reli- 
gions " is worthy of the man, and his exposition of the Book 
of Job will be given attention by those who have hitherto 
found that portion of Scripture dry reading. 

Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, officiating clergyman at 
Calvary Church, New York city, informs the reader how 
Israel entered into the promised land. It is easy to see why 
this gifted preacher is so much in demand as a lecturer. 
His style is vigorous, clear, and intensely human. Honesty 
and candor mark the treatment of the peculiar doings of this 
period. His constant reminder, ** Every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes," enables him to convince his 
reader that the rough facts can be smoothed out. His chap- 
ter on **The Moral Difficulties of the Book of Joshua" will 
obtain careful and wide reading. 

Rev. Marty n Summerbell, of Lewiston, Maine, is the 
author of Book VII. The monarchial era of Jewish history 
enables him to pen a full and well-written account thereof. 
Saul, David and Solomon are the biographies noticed, and 
these lives, though showing light and shadow, are faithfully 
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chronicled. As the book is finished one is led to exclaim, 
**To err is human, to forgive is divine." 

'*The coming- Methodist Episcopal bishop," to quote the 
words of his many ardent admirers, conducts the reader 
from " The Division of the Empire to the Last of the Kings." 
Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D., is indeed a narrative writer. 
Easy-flowing sentences ; containing quick, nervous energy. 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, prophets of note, are rapidly 
sketched ; and learning and insight enables the writer to 
vividly outline this era. 

Kentucky's gift to England, the talented Rev. W. T. 
Moore, D.D., draws the word-painting of the Captivity and 
the Return. The librarian of the British Museum could tell 
tales of this scholar's penchant for books. Having visited 
Palestine seven times, and dug bricks from buried cities, he 
is qualified to construct a *' harmony " of the chronological 
data of this period. It will place the editor of London's 
** Christian Commonwealth," who for over sixty years had 
piloted that ship of knowledge, in the front rank of date 
investigators. 

A remarkable minister is he who can for forty years be 
the pastor of a church in a large literary center. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of the South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Boston, is thus disjtinguished. Book X., 
from " The Close of the Old Era to the Beginning of the 
New," is written by him. A careful and skillful historian, 
his treatment of the theme is of evident worth. His chapter 
on the ** Aix)cryphal Books" gives much information. 
Alexander the Great, the Syrian Dynasty, the Maccabean 
Revolt, the Septuagint, are the leading subjects handled in 
a thorough manner. 

The author of the *'Epic of Saul," Rev. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, D.D., professor of poetry and criticism in the 
University of Chicago, writes of ** The Christ," from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary. This is the most memorable epoch of all 
history, and faithfully are the events depicted, with appro- 
priate comments. Literary mannerisms abound, but they 
add to the charm of the biography. 

Ingenuousness and scholarship characterize Book XIII., 
entitled, ** From the Descent from the Cross to the Ascent to 
the Throne." Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., professor in Trinity 
(Episcoi>alian) College, Hartford, Connecticut, the writer, 
indites many chaste and beautiful sentences about the 
Resurrection narratives. Apropos — at this stage of the 
reading, the engravings of Luke, Mark, John and the 
scribes will repay careful scrutiny. Chapters on ** Immor- 
tality " and "Ascension" end a brief but delightful book. 

Rev. J. Monro Gibson, the splendid pulpiter of St. 
John's Wood Presbyterian Church, London, England, pens 
Book XIV., '*From the Outpouring of the Spirit to the 
Death of St. Paul." Transparent, stimulating and forceful, 
are legitimate words to convey an idea of its character. 
The first Christian church is found to be so different from 
any visible organization of the present, that one involunta- 
rily sighs for primitive Christianity. After describing its 
deacons, evangelists, missions and martyrs, Paul's travels 
and acts become the theme of the writer. Of this apostle 
to the Gentiles, no scene (see engraving) in his life better 
illustrates the character of the man (when the influence of 
the spirit of adulation, accorded to the Caesars of the time, 
is recalled) than his refusing the offered sacriflces of the 
people of Lystra. 

*' The first shall be last," and the one whose portrait, as 
editor, rightly adorns the first page, writes the last book. 
** From the Fall of Jerusalem to the Triumph of Christian- 
ity " is a magnificent subject, and it receives a masterful 
treatment. Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., here, as always, 
is equal to the demands made upon him. Beginning 
with the three conceptions of the ** World," according to 
** Imagination," "Primitive Church," and "Christianity," 
he philosophically and logically describes the "Fall of 



Jerusalem," "Apostle of Love," "Advance of Christianity," 
"Ministry of Christ," "Memorials of Faith," "Times of 
Terror," and "Labarum of Victory." Eight highly inter- 
esting and very instructive chapters, covering 113 pages 
of this 1,300-page volume. The engravings of Agrippina, 
Nero, Vespasian, Domitianus, Augustus Caesar, and Con- 
stantine the Great, illustrating this period, are marvels of 
the printer's art. A surprise to many will also be met in 
the reproductions of the carvings on the Catacombs. The 
historical account of Bible history, reaching the "sigTi"- 
in-the-heavens century, is due to the editor, and will merit 
universal approval, for the reader is thus enabled to get a 
complete view from "Let there be light" to "In hoc signo 
vinces." 

Commendation is due for this superior work of the nine- 
teenth century. Theological works are too numerous, and 
historical works of a Christian character are too few. 
Dogma can Iiave no foundation except it be factual. This 
work is a movement in the right direction, for it removes the 
rock Churchianity from the track Christianity, and permits 
the Bible-train to emerge from the tunnel of mj^stery into 
the opening of reality. 




Miss Ella R. Mathews, 

Principal Maid of Honor, Se(jiioia Carnival, held in Eureka, 

California, July 18, 19 and 20, 1895. 



PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED BY V. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the iMirpoM in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially Interested are cordially Invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Periods After Roman Numerals. — When Roman 
numerals are used ordinally, the period should be used 
after them, because in such use the numerals are abbrevia- 
tions. Thus, "Charles I." means "Charles the First," and 
should be so read. When the numerals stand for a cardinal 
or plain number, the period should not be used. 

Proper Distinctions Marked by Capital Letters. — 
The Proo/sheeiy while commending a pamphlet on ** Rules 
for Capitalization, Punctuation and Letter-writing,*' by Mrs. 
A. H. Graham, of Knightstown, Indiana, says that Mrs. 
Graham is guilty of some errors, as in her rule, ** Begin 
with a capital letter all words denoting the Deity.'* After 
saying that the practice in the best printing offices is con- 
trary to this rule, it continues : ** So, also, with state and 
territory when referring to a political division of the Union. 
There is no more warrant for capitalizing state of Missouri 
than that of state of matrimony or misery." This is just the 
kind of common thoughtless opinion that is working great 
harm in undermining all real basis of reasonable practice. 
What is the warrant for capitalizing Union if there is none 
for State or Territory ? As applied to States and Territories 
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of the United States, these words are capitalized by the best 
printers, and properly so, according to the same ruling that 
gives Union its capital. The clearest available clue to the 
principle involved is found in A. S. Hill's ** Principles of 
Rhetoric," as follows : ** A capital letter should begin every 
word which is, or is used as, a proper name. . . . We 
should distinguish between the popes and Pope Pius Ninth ; 
between the constitution of society and the Constitution of 
the United States ; between the reformation of a man's char- 
acter and the Reformation of Luther ; between a revolution 
in politics and the Revolution of 1688 ; between republican 
principles [meaning, of course, in the common use as con- 
trasted with such a word as monarchical] and the principles 
of the Republican party : the foundation of the distinction 
in each case being that a word when used as a proper name 
should begin with a capital letter. Good authors do not 
uniformly follow this rule ; but most departures from it 
probably originate in their own or their printers' inadvert- 
ence, rather than in their intention to ignore a useful prin- 
ciple, or needlessly to create exceptions to it." But the 
writer in the Proof sheet does ignore the useful principle, and 
so do many other writers and printers — but not those who 
may reasonably be called the best. It is a fortunate fact 
that the principle remains, and they who do not ignore it are 
least perplexed in deciding when to use capital letters. 

Compound Words. — Some recent writings about com- 
pound words are so unclear, and so well adapted, mainly by 
their evident hero-worship, to perpetuate the prevalent lack 
of agreement, that something more seems necessary as an 
effort to counteract their chaotic tendency^. Simplification is 
an admitted desideratum; but what is simplification? Is it 
exemplified by giving to some complex terms a certain form, 
and to others exactly like them another form ? Is it found 
in practice like that of a New York periodical which prints 
its title Book Buyer and yet has book-lover in its text ? It is 
reasonably certain that no person will answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively ; yet the example given is typical of 
inconsistency that is not cleared by any existing set of 
rules but one — that of the Standard Dictionary. The 
writing referred to above says the Standard Dictionary 
ignores "the rule — laid down by some of the best writers 
and grammarians — that the accent upon words must largely 
govern their compounding." This is not true of the spirit 
of that work, though it is of the letter, the rule not being 
given as such, although it was sufficiently recognized in 
determining the forms for the vocabulary. I know this to be 
true, because I did the work myself. Wilson's *' Treatise on 
Punctuation " is credited with the rule mentioned, which is 
given as two rules, as follows, and not original with Mr. 
Wilson, but copied from Goold Brown: ** When each of the 
words of which a comf)ound is formed retains its original 
accent, they should be united by a hyphen. When the com- 
pound word has only one accent, its parts are consolidated, 
being written or printed without the hyphen." Bookseller 
is given as an instance of consolidation under the second 
rule, and ironmonger as an exception to the first rule ; the 
words are accented exactly alike, and so one rule based on 
accent should cover both. Wilson gives very few examples, 
so another book giving the same rules — Sou le and Wheel- 
er's *' Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling " — is 
better for showing that the rules are not applied, even by 
their makers. Here we find axle-tree and bandyleg^ each 
with distinct reference to paragraph 206, the rule for no 
hyphen, and ballot-box^ referred to paragraph 209, the rule 
for using a hyphen ; here also are billbook and note-book^ 
hump-backed and hunchbacked^ flapdragon and snap-dragon^ 
and many other such differences where the accent is unde- 
niably identical. One man's failure to apply his rule would 
not necessarily vitiate that rule ; but examination of a large 
range of literature fails to disclose any practice consonant 
with any possible rules based on accent. Another pair of 



rules cited from G<x)ld Brown are : ** Permanent compounds 
are consolidated; as, bookseller^ schoolmaster; others, 
which may be called temporary compounds, are formed by 
the hyphen ; as, good-natured^ negro-merchant,^'* Good- 
natured may be called a temporary compound, but calling 
it so does not make it so ; it is as permanent as any word in 
the language. The great objection to all that is found on 
the subject in the books mentioned is that it gives no clear 
statement as to when or why two words should become one. 
Many phrases that are accented like compound words are 
never written as compounds, and need not be ; and that is 
why the rules based on accent were not repeated in the 
Standard Dictionary. Words were submitted to the test of 
real principle in making that work, and this could not be 
done so as to satisfy all the personal notions that have 
arisen from neglect of principle in the course of centuries of 
carelessness. Close following of that dictionary will 
undoubtedly give a satisfactory result. Many words given 
there with a hyphen may reasonably be written in the con- 
solidated form, but none of them should be written as two 
words. The main point of distinction kept in view by the 
editor was that between compounding and separation ; but 
he had to choose between the two forms of comp>ounding, 
and in doing so he followed as closely as he could determine 
the best usage. For the most practical aid in this matter, 
the book entitled ** English Compound Words and Phrases," 
being a full list of such terms as given in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, is recommended. The theory applied in that book 
and the dictionary is given more fully in the same author's 
earlier work, "The Compounding of English Words." 
This theory is the result of years of close study by one 
who began the study with a prejudice as strong as f)os- 
sible against frequent use of h3'phens, but who was fully 
determined not to publish anything but the best and truest 
exposition of principles. Both books are sold by The Inland 
Printer Company. 



HOW THE INLAND PRINTER IS RECEIVED. 

Mr. Thomas F. Challinor, secretary of the firm of Chal- 
linor, Dunker <& Co., art printers. No. 1721 Carson street, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, writing under date of August 7, 
illustrates his letter with a p>en drawing, from which the 
accompanying cut is reproduced, and says: 

"Gentlemen: Inclosed please find check for S2 for 
another year's subscription to The Inland Printer. Do 
we appreciate it ? Well ! well ! This is how it is received 
in our office." 




How Thb Inland Printer is received by the staff of Messrs. 

Challinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburp, Pennsylvania. 

There are others! 



We are subscribers to The Inland Printer and enjoy 
its monthly visits as only those who have a love for the 
**art" can. We think we get more for the money in The 
Inland Printer than in any other journal we have access 
to,— John E, Rowe & Son, Newark, New Jersey. 
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J. C. LEYENDECKER, ARTIST. 

THE frontispiece to the present number of The Inland 
Printer, with the sketches which embellish this page 
and the two pages following, represent to a fair 
degree the quality of the work produced by Mr. J. C. Leyen- 
decker, one of Chicago's artists whose creations are full of 
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Dkawn wy J. C. Levendeckkk. 

individuality and strength. Mr. Leyendecker was but eight 
years old when he came to Chicago from Germany. He has 
sketched and drawn as far back as he can remember, and 
while at school and afterward he has regularly attended the 
evening school at the Art Institute. When fifteen ycRVs old 
he took a position with Manz & Co. to learn the business of 
general engraving and designing. The discipline and steady 
application forced upon him by this position has proved 
valuable to him a^ a beginner, but now he has developed 
beyond the boundaries of this position, and in the fall 
intends to leave America to spend a few years in Europe, 
devoting his time to study almost entirely. 

In Mr. Leyendecker*s work there is uniformly great 
depth of feeling, and a breadth and a strength that is 
remarkable in the work of so young a man. We hope to be 
able to exhibit other specimens of his work in the near 
future. 



PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- Letters of Inquiry for replies In this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 76aa 
Qreene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be ffiven, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to Identify them If occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mall which properly belong to this department. 

Packing a Cylinder Press for General Work.— 
K. M. C, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, writes: ** Will you tell 
me what you consider the best packing- for the cylinder of a 
press for general work?*' Answer, — If you will consult 
** Presswork," as published by the Inland Printer Com- 
pany, price $1.50 postpaid, you will there be more fully 
informed on all kinds of packing- for different purposes 
than can be done in this limited space. 

About a Color Press. — H. N. W., of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, wants to know if **a press for printing- in a number 
of colors, say, four, five or six, has yet been invented that 
will feed sheets, not the regular * roll ' paper, and is it a 
practical machine for all kinds of label work and hig-h- 
g-rade color printing- that requires a perfect reg-ister." 
Anszver, — No such color press has as yet been announced 
in the market; but there is little limit to the possibility of 
one being- built for the class of work mentioned ; provided, 



the price for it can be put up. American press builders know 
no such word as ** failure,** when the equivalent is in sight. 

Printing Half-Tones on Two-Roller Presses.— C. E. 
L., of Gibson City, Illinois, asks: **Is it possible to print 
half-tones to advantage on a two-roller press at a speed of 
1,200 an hour ? Must not the overlaying be stronger than 
on a press with more roller surface?" Answer.— Half - 
tones cannot be printed properly nor to advantage, neces- 
sarily, at the speed indicated, nor at a lower speed on two- 
roller presses. If such plates must be worked on a two- 
roller press the overlaying should be made heavier than 
otherwise; but this hazards the durability of the plate 
and quick ** wear down ** is the finale. 

Coix)RS FOR Chromofype PRINTING. — A. E. V., of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, propounds this question : ** What 
kind of red, blue and yellow are used for chromotype print- 
ing?** Answer. — This is a wide question, because of the 
absence of a subject to be printed and the probable absorption 
or non-absorption of the stock to be printed upon. The most 
usual shades of color used for general chromotype work are 
medium lemon-yellow, carminated-lake and bronze-blue, or 
a combination of bronze and milori blues for bright blue; 
cobalt blue may also be used alone or in combination. The 
colors which require most attention and skill are red and 
blue. If you will examine specimens of chromotype print- 
ing you will invariably see little blocks of the several colors 
used at the bottom of the prints. See The Inland Printer 
for August, opposite page 473. 

Cutting Labels.— D. M. S., of Troy, Ohio, writes: 
** You will find label printed in two colors, and run two on 
a sheet. I wish you would please tell me the reason the 




Drawn by J. C. Leyendecker for *' Micah Clarke," bj' Conan Doyle. 
Courtesy of E. A. Weeks, Chica^fo. 

printing was cut into when the foreman cut them apart, as 
every sheet was registered and the gauges were not changed 
during the feeding of the entire lot. Tell me whose fault it 
was that the job was s|X)iled. The foreman says it was the 
feeder*s fault, but I do not agree with him.** Answer. — 
The copy of label sent us is accurately registered and well 
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printed, reflecting" credit on the press work. How your fore- 
man can justly attach blame to the feeder because he failed 
to properly cut out the labels is beyond our comprehension. 
The work has been **bled*' or cut into, in this way, very 
likely : the width of the label is 1^ inch, the clamp on the 




Drawn by J. C. Leykndeckkk for "The Shadow of a Crimp." 
of E. A. Weeks. 



Courtesy 



cutting" machine is hardly less than \)i inch wide, and, to 
make even cuts of so narrow a label, considerable ** guess- 
work " would have to be done by the foreman, especially 
in the absence of any sure method not forming a part of the 
machine. 

How TO Kkkp Job Prkss Rollkrs.— T. F., of Lehigh- 
ton, Pennsylvania, writes : ** What and how is the best way 
to keep rollers for a Model job press from hardening and 
cracking ? Also, what is best to wash them in (also type), 
lye or benzine?" Answer. — In summer, if your rollers are 
made of glue and glycerine, and especially if the rollers are 
inclined to be ** mushy " and will not take up nor distribute 
ink, they should be kept in an open rack, built three or four 
feet from the floor and set in the driest place you can find — 
as far from windows as possible, that they may not absorb 
humidity or moisture while in the roller rack. If the rollers 
are made of glue and molasses, known as **old style compo- 
sition,'* then it will be best to keep them in a moderately 
close cupboard, or box, placed on or down near the floor, so 
so as to secure and retain cool moisture while not in use. In 
winter, glycerine and glue rollers should be kept where 
there is warmth and dryness. In the case of old style com- 
position rollers, it is best to keep these in a close box, in the 
bottom of which a damp sponge, a little moistened sawdust, 
a wet rag or a quantity of water in any handy vessel should 
be placed. Rollers kept in these conditions are ready to be 
put in press at any time. Of course, the rollers should be 
cleaned oif before being laid away in the receptacles. Roll- 
ers of all kinds can be securely and economically kept in 
working condition by being lightly faced up with machine 
oil at quitting time, and put away or left in the press ; it being 
only necessary to carefully wipe oif the oil and slightly 



sf)onge off^ the face of the rollers preparatory to working 
them on press. Moderately strong lye is the proper thing 
to wash off type forms with. Very weak lye may be used to 
sponge up old rollers, but this should be cleaned from the 
roller with a sponge dampened in clean water. Strong lye 
and benzine crack rollers quicker than rough usage ; hence, 
either of them should be used moderately. For wash-ups, 
try turpentine, astral oil or coal oil, rather than benzine. 

Caking or Fill-Up Spots on Hali-Tonk Plates.— 
J. F. M., of Westchester, New York, has sent us a printed 
impression of a 9^'^ by Syz inch half-tone illustration, which 
shows mottled spots in the printing, regarding which he 
says : ** I bought an electro of this plate from a Chicago 
firm, and have had considerable trouble with it. I take the 
liberty of asking some information from you regarding the 
cause of the trouble, and I therefore inclose a copy of the 
illustration as it was running on the press, and have marked 
the spot where the ink seems to cake. Perhaps it would be 
well for me to state just what has been done with it in pre- 
paring it on the press. The cut has been worked oif on a 
two-roller f)ony press, and the inks used a $2 black and a $3 
yellow mixed together. The rollers are new and work first- 
class on all other work. The overlay has been placed two 
sheets below the tympan : and the ink cakes in the same 
spot if it is worked without the overlay. Bearers and 
cylinder are properly set, and, I maj' add, I have changed 
the ink and used maroon and sage green, with the sam^ 
result.*' Answer. — After a careful examination of this 
piece of printing, our deductions are simply these, and 
they cover many cases of a similar kind that come to us 
almost regularly. The first observation of the work has led 
us to the belief that our correspondent is not familiar with 
presswork on half-tone plates, for the make-ready is neither 
appropriate nor good, the overlaying l)eing of the feeblest 
kind. The pressman has not exercised sufficient boldness 
in bringing out and relieving the numerous shades and 
tones with which this beautiful half-tone wash drawing 
abounds. We can readily believe the correspondent's state- 
ment, that the plate worked as well without the overlay as 
with it. Of course it did, and for the reason stated by us. 
The whole text is flat and without soul. Secondly, the ink 
used, no matter what its price may be, has not been suf- 
ficiently triturated to secure the best results ; and instead 
of the soft color that black and lemon yellow, mixed in 
proper proportions, should yield, there is a black of very 
doubtful color as a result. The pa}>er stock used is of mag- 
nificent qual- 
ity, and the 
coating all 
that could be 
desired for 
the strongest 
half-tone ink. 
Thirdly (and 
we will here 
modify our 
critic i sm), 

the electro from which this 
piece of printing was done is 
not a good one, as the parts 
alluded to, where the caking 
occurs, has evidently not been 
etched deep enough in the orig- 
inal, or the mold for the electro 
has been too shallow or too 
dirty to permit of accurate and 
deep facing in the electro-bat- Drawn hy J. c. Lkyendecker. 
tery. Many an otherwise good 

plate is spoiled in this way, as indeed many a splendid 
electroshell has been ruined in the straightening up by the 
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electrotype finisher. As the plate ap^iears from the printing-, 
it is certainly not possible to produce satisfactory work 
from it. Lastly, let us add that two-roller pony presses 
are not adapted for first-class half-tone printing, especially 
on such subjects as the one l)efore us, no matter what people 
may say to the contrary. The manner in which the ink has 
been laid on this plate is full proof of this statement, as it 
shows too plainly that an impracticable thing- has been 
attempted. 




Dkawn by J. C. Leykndkckek. 



ABOUT THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. J. W. B. Jones, foreman Victorian Printing Works, 
Melbourne, Australia, in a recent letter to The Inland Printer 
Company, says : ** I take The Inland Printkr every month 
and have done so for the last thirteen years, and would not 
miss a single number for double its cost.** In nine cases out 
of ten those who once subscribe for The Inland Printer 
continue taking it right along. There is so much of interest 
and value to them in its pages that they cannot afford to be 
without it. If you have not already learned of the advantages 
to be derived by being on our subscription list, do not delay, 
but remit 20 cents for sample copy, or send $2 for a year's 
subscription. You will not regret having made the outlay. 
Volume XVI begins with the October issue. There is no 
better time to start. We can still furnish the numbers of 
Volume XV, beginning with April, 1895, to those who so 
specify. 

Lecturer — ** In conclusion, I desire to say that while I do 
not claim for my system that it will make prodigies of all 
who avail themselves of its advantages, yet I do claim that 
by its use weak memories are made strong and all are 
enabled to be the possessors of reliable memories that will 
not desert you in the time when you most need them !** 
(Twenty minutes later). Lecturer, to street Arab — ** Johnnie, 
if you will find the name on this card registered at any of 
the hotels on this street, I will give you a quarter. I will 
meet you here. Hurry up ! ** — Arthur K, Taylor, 



RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, are just putting 
out a new .series called "Oliphant" that will probably com- 
mand attention. The seven sizes at present cut run from 

OLIPHANT. 

twelve to seventy-two point. A line is here shown, but a 
better idea of the face can be had by reference to the full- 
page specimen. 

The special insert sheets bound in connection with our 
regular type specimen pages present in attractive manner 
the new ** Bradley'* series, cast by the MacKellar, Smiths 

« Jlinericdn type founders Company^ 



BRADLEY. 



& Jordan branch of the American Typefounders' Company. 
The letter is one which promises to have a large sale. A 
.sample line is shown herewith. 

The A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, New 
York and Chicago, present this month their ** Abbey Text," 
a letter on which they have been working for some months 

ABBEY TEXT. 

past. It is made in seven sizes, from twelve to sixty pjoint. 
and is a very effective letter, especially when used in the 
way shown in the sjiecimen page. 

The Inland Typefoundry, St. Louis, have recently 
brought out the ** Cusmojxjlitan " .series, a specimen of which 
is here given. This letter is made in sizes from twelve to 

Cosmopolitan Series 



COSMOPOLITAN. 



forty-eight point. They are al.so cutting the sixty-point size 
and may conclude later to cut the ten and fourteen point 
sizes. The St. John series, a page of which was shown in 

St. John Series 

ST. JOHN. 

the August number, is another of their new faces. Their art 
border and new art ornaments are also among their recent 
creations. 

The Crescent Typefoundry, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
present a page showing three sizes of the ** Iroquois 
Condensed," which will be appreciated by printers who 

BEAUTirUL Type 1895 

IROQITOIS CONDENSED. 

have already purchased their Iroquois series. They intend 
to make this letter in other sizes, which will soon be along. 
Another of their new productions is the Yost typewriter 

The Yost Typewriter Type azK cbaHS 



type, made with all the extra characters, and an exact 
reproduction of the work done upon that typewriting 
machine. 
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USEFUL AND CONVENIENT. 

W. Howard Wrig-ht, legal and commercial printer, Pitts- 
burg", Pennsylvania, writes: ** I am using your * Inland 
Printer Account Book,' and thank you for its usefulness and 
convenience. 



REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

In reply to the note headed " SufTfTestions in Type Arrangement," on 
paife 517 of our Autrust issue, a large number of specimens have been sent in. 
The space and time at our dis|K)sal do not permit of adequate treatment of 
the subject in this number, and it has been decided to (five the matter the 
attention it deserv&s in tlie issue for October. 

From Frank B. Covinjfton, Olympia, Washing'ton, a few samples of 
everyday work, showing- ability in display and neatness in presswork. 

John M. Weiole, Augusta, Georgia : Business card, neat in design 
and amijiosition. We do uo/ think the tinsel effects an improvement on the 
plain card. 

From Wayne County Pnss^ Fairfield, Illinois : Some everyday work of 
an ordinary character, there being nothing striking about either composition 
or presswork. 

The Attleboro Press^ Attlelx>ro^ Massachusetts: Business card and 
blotter, both neatly designed and well printed. Arrangement of colors on 
blotter is good. 

Cunningham & Co., Willlamsport, Pennsylvania: Some very fine 
samples of job printing and embossing. Composition and presswork are of 
excellent quality. 

Doane Brothers, Truro, Nova Scotia : Sample cover, showing engrav- 
ing, printing and embossing, all done by J. W. Doane. A very neat and 
attractive piece of work. 

Charles E. Smith, with Kenton Free Lancey Kenton, Ohio: Bill- 
heads, letter-heads, etc.; fairly good, but some show room for improvement 
in display. Press\\ork is good. 

The E. R. Callender Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri : 
Samples of jobwork, including programmes. Fairly well executed ; the 
programme of high school exercises is, however, an excellent i)roduction. 

O. G. BooRN, Adams, Massachusetts : Note-head; poorly designed. If 
border work was printed in pale tint and a bolder type used for name, and 
the words "Book and Job Printing," a much better job would be the 
result. 

Joseph M. Gordon, 56 Cannon street. New York, sends some specimens 
of half-tone work for review. They are fine sijecimens of presswork, the lights 
and shadows being artistically treated. " An Easter Mom " and ** Fanny 
Purdy Palmer" are esi>eciallj' good. 

H. L. Blair, with Holyoke En vek>pe Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts: 
Some very neat samples of rulework, which must have taken considerable 
time to execute. The curves are almost faultless, and joints perfect. 
Designs are original, and well balance. 

Philip M. Cunningham, foreman with Simpson «Sc Lyall, 133 West 
Twenty-fifth street. New York : Business card, set in Jensen Old Style, 
with rule border and ornaments in red, balance in deep green, with pale green 
tint background, producing a pleasing effect. 

From Ben. Ed. Doane, Jasjier, Indiana : S|jecimens of cards, bill-heads, 
etc., most of which are printed in bright green and red. There is too much 
color about them to entitle them to be called good samples of jobwork ; they 
partake more of the nature of a circus poster. Try quieter colors. 

From Victorian Printing Works, Melbourne, Australia, we have received 
a package of jobwork which shows that their office is fitted up with the latest 
styles of American ty|)e and Ixjrders, and that they have skillful compositors 
and artistic pressmen to manipulate the same. All the samples submitted 
are up-to-date in every particular. 

ScHOLL Brothers, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, submit sample of 
note-head printed in brown, gold and greenish tint— a very neat piece of 
work. The central jwrtionof heading, which includes the word "Printers," 
is engraved, and the type is arranged about same in a tasteful way. The 
presswork is clean and the register good. 

"J. H. M.," Chicago, has been setting type one j'ear and reading The 
Inland Printer during that time. He sends a few samples of comiMisi- 
tion, which show that he has not wasted his time nor ncg'lected his opi>ortuni- 
ties. The work is very well done, and we hojie the next time he sends speci- 
mens for review he will send his full name and address. 

M. F. Church, foreman of the jobroom of Berkemeyer, Keck & Co., 
A lien town, Pennsylvania, forwards several samples of jobwork — mostly 
programmes and booklets, the composition of which is excellently displayed 
and the presswork of good quality, showing that care and attention to 
details form a conspicuous part of the work of sui)ervision. 

Some time ago we had occasion to mention the work of the press of the 
Classical School, at Milford, Delaware. This, we are pleased to state, has 
been the means of bringing together two old school friends — Mr. R. T. Sloss, 
proprietor of the Classical School, and Mr. J. T. Corell, of the Corell Press, 21 
University Place, New York. The correspondence ofiened by the two old 



friends has culminated in the combination of their offices. Some interesting 
specimens of the advertising matter turned out by them have been received 
and reflects great credit upon their taste and artistic skill. 

George E. Cole Sl Co., 86-88 Dearborn street, Chicago, have issued a 
neat booklet entitled ** Seven Pages," setting forth the superiority of their 
work in the various departments of printing, bookbinding, etc. The work 
is printed in chocolate and pink on Irish linen stock, and is a neat and 
attractive piece of work. Walter H. Munroe, the designer, is deserving 
of praise. 

A SPECIMEN of the three-color half-tone process work from the Helk>- 
chrome Company, Limited, 122 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W., London, 
England, has reached this office. One of the pictures is the ** Coldstream 
Guard," reproduced from hand cok>red |)hotogram ; the other a peacock *s 
feather made direct from nature. The work shows very satisfactory 
results. 

C. J. Ott Si Co., printers, 99 Maiden Lane, New York, send us some 
advertising cards bearing the picture of a brownie policeman and entitled 
"On the Beat." "Honesty is the best policeman" is the phrase with which 
they preface their statement that they give a dollar's worth of printing for a 
dollar. The ty|)e display admits of improvement, the sizes used being too 
nearly uniform. 

A FOUR-PAGE card, issued by the Toronto Lithographing Company, 
Toronto, Canada, is an admirable piece of lithographic cok>rwork. The 
designing, draftsmanship and arrangement of colors form an artistic ensem- 
ble, representing the destruction of their building, on January 7, 1895, by 
fire, and the rapid manner in which they rose, Phenix-like, from the ashes. 
It is a pleasing souvenir, worth treasuring. 

From Hicks, "The Printer," Berlin, Wisconsin, we have received a bus- 
iness card and blotter, the design and execution of which are superior in 
every resiject to much of the work now issued by art printers. The del- 
icacy of the colors used for tints, and the solidity and brilliancy of the red 
used for the name are very striking. His motto is, " Particular People are the 
Ones We Please," and they must be very particular indeed who would not be 
pleased with such good work as the samples submitted. 

Fred C. Wiessner, with John Cox's Sons, Baltimore, Maryland, for- 
wards some samples of fine booklets ; also book of 426 pages and cover 
descriptive of Summer Tours on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The work 
is admirably executed, especially the presswork, being even in color through- 
out, clean, and the half-tones being exceptionally clear. So well is the work 
done that it is almost imixissible to select any one i>art as being better than 
another. The lithographed covers are also very fine samples of work. 

From the American Typefounders' Company comes a tasty booklet 
called " Facts for Printers," set in old style tyi>e and printed in black and 
red, with large margins, and stitched with silk floss in keeping with the 
character of the printing. The feature of the work is that it shows the 
material which their company are the only makers of in America, such as Bril- 
liant type, Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinic, Russian and music tyiK>. The dainti- 
ness of its get up and the value of its information will cause this little 
advertisement to be preserved. There is no imprint on it. 

Criticism is asked for in respect to a business card for the printing 
house of George H. Buchanan & Co., of Philadelphia. We reproduce the 
design herewith. In the original it is printed in a dark green ink with the 
first letter of each word in red. There can be no question of the card being 

GEORGE H BUCHANAN AND COM- 
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attractive from its daring simplkity any more than there can be any ques- 
tion of the weakness of the design. The friends of simplicity in type effects 
in considering this design would be in much the same position as the old 
Saitch lady when she was permitted to taste tea for the first time : " Oot o' 
compliment t' ye," she said, "Ah'l jist gar mysel like it " — make themselves 
like it. 

"The Gas, Coal and Iron Interests of Western Pennsylvania," is the 
title of a book of 210 pages, 7J^ by 11 inches, obk)ng, printed on heavy enam- 
eled paper, and strongly bound in Russia leather. It is published by the 
Fort Pitt Engraving Company, of Pltt«burg, Pennsylvania, and is from the 
press of Joseph Eichbaum & Co. The principal feature of the book is the 
numerous half-tone engravings, produced by the above-named company, and 
which are beautiful specimens of that process. The letterpress portion of the 
work is entertaining and useful, abounding in statistics relating to gas, coal 
and Iron. 'The work was compiled for the Pittsburg meeting of the Western 
Gas Association, and apart from its value as a souvenir of the occasion, will 
doubtless be preserved as an excellent example of the printers, engravers 
ftij4 bopHbinders" art. 
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VERBUM SAP. 

The printer man tiemoaned his luck. 
His trade had pa.ssed awaj'. 

The cheerful chink of brighter days 
Was but a memory. 

His rival thoujrh, across the street. 
In summer time or winter. 

Was busy — for saffaciously 

He took The Inland Pkinter. 



CHICAGO NOTES. 



The firm of Crig-non & 0*Leary is now known as the 
O'Leary Printing- Company. 

E. FfSHER, whose printing" office was located at 373 Dear- 
born street, died suddenly on August 1. 

Slason Thompson & Company, printers, 180 Monroe 
street, made an assignment on August 8. 

Emil Schoennauer, an employe of the Daily Tribune, 
has purchased a printing outfit, and is to be found at 341 
Twenty-third street. 

Messrs. T. A. Mole and George F. Barden, of the Fair- 
field Paper Company, Fairfield, Massachusetts, were 
recently in Chicago making arrangements for the sale of 
their output in this city and the West. 

Mr. C. D. Mead, formerly president of the Chicago 
Paper Company, has sold out his interest. The present 
officers of the company are : W. C. Gillett, president ; A. T. 
Hodge, vice-president ; G. W. D. Forrest, secretary. 

Mr. Nixon Waterman, the poet, is now connected with 
the L. A, W. Bulletin and Good Roads ^ of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and in the columns of that interesting paper his ])er- 
sonal influence is manifest in its increased brightness and 
snap. 

Robert Fergus, founder of the oldest printing estab- 
lishment in this city, celebrated his eighty-first birthday on 
August 4. He came to this country from Scotland in 1829, 
intending to settle in Milwaukee, but located in Chicago 
instead. 

A circular entitled ** Everything But Circus Posters '* 
announces the organization of the printing firm of Willard 
Moifett i& Co., of Morgan Park, Illinois. They have taken 
quarters in the Cormack block, and have facilities for turn- 
ing out the best work. 

GoLDiNG & Co\s new branch in New York city is under 
the management of Mr. Frank Estes, who was for many 
years in charge of their office in Chicag-o. Mr. Estes* success 
in building up a good business here presages a bright future 
for the New York office. 

J.vMES J. Gilmartin, foreman of the printing press 
department of the H. S. Crocker Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, was a visitor in Chicago during the latter 
part of August, and made a close inspection of a num- 
ber of the more important printing offices. 

During the past month, the firm of Pelton & GrofF 
have been added to the list of printing offices in this 
city. Each of these gentlemen being up-to-date print- 
ers, with valuable business experience, their success 
is assured. The new firm is located in the Caxton 
Building, 334 Dearborn street. 

Henry Taylor, Jr., i& Co., bank note and com- 
mercial engravers, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, have 
recently produced a most excellent portrait of the late 
Mr. James W. Scott. The work is produced by 
copi^er etching and is printed on Whatman paper 
with sumptuous margins. 

Maj. John L. Ransom, formerly the popular man- 
ager of the Libby Prison War Museum Association, 
has associated with him James Hinchey, of Michigan, 



and under the firm name of Ransom & Hinchey, are con- 
ducting a real estate and loan and printing business at 
No. 466 Fifty-fifth street. 

Of Will H. Bradley, the American decorative artist and 
illustrator, the Revue Franco- Americaine says : ** Bradley's 
talent is delicate and acute and strangely suggestive. Such 
an artist cannot be isolated in his country, and it causes us 
to feel attracted by this germinating art beyond the sea and 
to regret that Paul Bourget, in his book on America, should 
have given us no hint of it.'* 

Mr. E. Rayfield, formerly with the E. P. Donnell Man- 
ufacturing- Company, is now looking after the interests of 
the Seybold Machine Company, makers of bookbinders' 
machinery, Dayton, Ohio, in Chicago and the West. His» 
office is with Ford & Hill, 371 and 373 Dearborn street. Mr. 
Rayfield has for nearly two years been selling machinery 
on his own account, and has made many friends among the 
craft, who will no doubt continue to deal with him now that 
he represents the Seybold Company. 

The Advertisers* Club held their regular monthly ban- 
quet on the evening of August 6, at Kinsley's. The table 
was set for twenty-seven covers, and W. A. Hutchinson, of 
the Tribune, presided and acted as toastmaster. The speech 
of the evening was made by S. S. Rogers, of the Record, on 
" The Desirability of Divorcing the Editorial and Business 
Departments of a Newspaper." After this subject had been 
debated at large, James Rodgers, of New York, spoke on 
the ** Art of Display Advertisements." 

Following is the result of the annual election of officers 
of Chicago Typographical Union: President — W. S. Tim- 
blin, 571, Victor B. Williams, 499; vice-president — C. F. 
Sheldon (no opposition), 1,054 ; secretary-treasurer, William 
McEvoy, 732, Charles T. Gould, 353 ; organizer, Harry G. 
Martin, 543, Harlan H. Hull, 530 ; board of trustees, J. C. 
Hutchins, 1,067, A. Allison, 1,075, H. A. Crowell, 1,075; 
sergeant-at-arms, Frank Sloan, 1,068; business committee 
(five to be elected), A. C. Rice, 883, Samuel Wymer, 873, 
William R. Delano, 620, George W. Harris, 953, James W. 
Marsh, 936, Ed F. Brackert, 821. 

Mr. F. H. Boynton, for fifteen years or the greater part 
of that time in the employ of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
or the Minnesota Typefoundry Company, their northwestern 
branch, has turned to his old and much loved field, the 
Pacific coast, where he will represent the Seattle branch of 
the Minnesota Typefoundry Company, traveling the greater 
part of the time and giving his attention to machinery — the 
machinery interests of Barnhart Brothers <& Spindler. Mr. 
Boynton has for two years occupied a prominent place in 
the local house and has won g-olden opinions from the firm 
and from its customers. The climate of Chicago did not 
agree with him and the new position was created for his 
benefit. The transfer of Mr. Boynton involves a number of 
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chang-es, and in accordance with the policy of the house 
various old employes have been advanced a notch each, Mr. 
A. A. McEwen having taken Mr. Boynton's desk in charge 
of the machinery department ; Mr. C. M. Morse taking- Mr. 
McEwen's chair and Mr. W. Dunston taking Mr. Morse's 
position as booking clerk of the country order department. 
Mr. Dunston, who had charge of the branch business, is 
succeeded by Mr. Frank from the shipping department. 
Everybody seems happy under the new arrangement. 

Thk directors of the Chicago Trade Press Association 
announce with deep regret the sad and sudden death of one 
of its members, Mr. Bjoerne Edwards, publisher of the 
American Contractor, Mr. Edwards was killed by falling 
from the eighth story of his own building, the Lincoln Park 
Palace. At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, An all-wise Providence has called hence one who has longr 
been associated with us in the fraternal bonds of this association, be it 

li^so/mi^ That in the death of Bjoerne Ekl wards, the Chicafiro Trade 
Press Association deplores the loss of an able, progressive member, and 
extends to the family and friends its sympathy in this hour of affliction. 

The liability of the charitably disposed to have their 
confidence abused is perhaps more evident in the printing 
business than in any other. The following extract from the 
Chicago Dispatch of August 7 gives an instance in point : 

The jury which yesterday heard the evidence against Edward Lynch and 
Robert Darrow, charged with forgery, returned a verdict of not guilty after 
half an hour^s deliberation today. 

"Do you want to thank the jury for its commendable work?" asked 
Judge Baker in a sarcastic tone of voice, addressing Assistant State's Attor- 
ney Todd. Mr. Todd shook his head, and the court said, addressing the 
jurj', ** Stand aside." 

Lynch and Darrow were accused of forging the indorsement of Mrs. Ida 
Bamford to a check for $25 and obtaining the money upon it. 

Some time ago George Bamford, a pressman, suffered the loss of one 
hand. Lynch and Darrow are claimed to have gone to Samuel Bingham's 
Son, manufacturer of printers' rollers at 22 and 24 Custom House place, 
and represented to the firm that they were getting up a subscription for the 
b?nefit of Mrs. Bamford. A check for $25, payable to Mrs. Ida Bamford, 
was given them by the firm, signed by William T. Hodge, the treasurer of 
Samuel Bingham's Son, and countersigned by M. F. Bingham. The men 
are said to have forged Mrs. Bam ford's indorsement and secured the money. 
The check could not be produced on the trial, as it had been lost, but wit- 
nesses swore to the forged indorsement. 

The state's attorney is considering the idea of having Lynch and Darrow 
indicted on a charge of obtaining money by false pretenses. 



NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Rkport from Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has been received to the effect that their plant is being 
pushed to its utmost capacity in an effort to fill orders now 
on hand. Presses are being built by them for the Pittsburg 
Post, Baltimore Heraldy Washington Post, Passaic (N. J.) 
News, and a number of other daily papers. 

The July number of Newspaper West, published by 
Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kansas, is out. The cover 
design would lead one to suppose that the artist had a copy 
of Newspaperdofn at his elbow when making the drawing. 
The matter in it is bright and spicy, and the advertise- 
ments are well set, but it is hoped the make-up and press- 
work will be improved on the next edition. 

Editor J. E. Sutton, of the Logansport Reporter, one 
of the brightest of Indiana*s many bright daily papers, has 
returned from an eight weeks' trip abroad. EMitor Sutton's 
admirers have had an opportunity of following him in his 
travels through the medium of a series of letters from his 
pen in the Reporter, the warm interest manifested in which 
has determined him to publish them in book form. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of Wimble^ s 
Monthly Reminder, published by F. T. Wimble & Company, 
Sydney, N. S. W., a creditably printed sheet calling atten- 
tion to the printers' materials they have for sale, and circu- 
lating quite largely throughout Australasia. The Reminder 



was started as a four-page sheet, but has been increased to 
eight pages, and we are informed that possibly the publica- 
tion will be brought out as a regular trade journal and of 
more ample proportions, if the plans now in mind are car- 
ried out. 

The 1895 edition of the "Reference Directory of Book- 
sellers, Stationers and Printers," published by tlie In- 
dustrial Information Company, 156 Fifth avenue. New York, 
is now in the hands of subscribers. The work seems to be 
carefully compiled and edited, is well printed, and will be 
found of great value to those desiring the addresses of the 
firms in the various trades it deals with. The general plan 
of the work is similar to former editions, but there have 
been a number of changes which makes the work more 
valuable than the older issues. No firm having dealings 
with printers or any trade in any way connected with the 
printing business should be without one of these valuable 
books. 

OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

The marriage of Mr. George D. Graham, Pacific Coast 
agent for Charles Eneu Johnson <& Co., and Miss Elizabeth 
M. Tobelmann, took place at San Francisco, California, on 
August 28. 

What is claimed to be the best eight hours' work ever 
done on a typesetting machine has been accomplished by 
Eugene Taylor, a Mergenthaler compositor employed on a 
Denver paper. In eight hours Taylor set 65,000 ems, the 
machine being geared to eighty-eight revolutions. 

The Masonic Opinion, of Washington, publishes a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Charles W. Otis, together with 
portrait. Mr. Otis is a well-known member of the proof- 
room force of the Government Printing Office, and the well- 
deserved praise of the Masonic Opinion will be received with 
satisfaction by his friends generally. 

The recent election of officers for New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, was a decided administration 
victory throughout. Samuel B. Donnelly was elected 
president ; W. F. Speer, vice-president ; William Ferguson, 
secretary-treasurer ; Thomas J. Robinson, sergeant-at-arms ; 
Joseph T. Carney, reading clerk. President Murphy was 
not a candidate for reelection, a circumstance which was a 
matter of regret to his many friends in the union. Secretary- 
Treasurer Ferguson came up with his usual handsome 
majority, his total vote being the largest polled where there 
was opposition. President-elect Donnelly is a young man 
and comparatively new in union affairs; but his election is 
generally regarded with satisfaction. 

On Thursday evening, August 8, the guests of the United 
Typothetae of America were entertained at a banquet at the 
West Hotel in Minneapolis, at which the ladies of the party 
were given a chance to say pleasant things about the Twin 
Cities. Mrs. Ennis, wife of Col. Richard Ennis, of St. 
Louis, spoke among others. Mrs. Ennis said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— Our president, Mr. Andrews, has suif- 
gested, I might say ordered, that I speak to you. He evidently thinks he 
needs a severe penance after so much pleasure. As a rule I am prone to 
rebel at commands, but this one hap|>enR to be a pleasure as well as a duty, 
so I cheerfully obey, and voice the thanks of the visiting ladies of the United 
Typothetae for the sumptuous entertainments we have received in both 
cities. Twin cities they are in every way, with their beautiful parks, lovely 
lakes, magnificent residences unsurpassed enterprise and m<ist generous hos- 
pitality. When asked which we like best, the reply comes: ** How happy I 
could be with either, were t'other dear charmer away." We have enjoyed 
every moment we have tarried with you. Our visit is written in our mem- 
ories with a sunbeam that will brighten our lives each time we shall recall 
our delightful stay in the beautiful Twin Cities of the great Northwest. 

Thk Daily Bulletin, of Bloomington, Illinois, under date 
of August 13, notes the resignation of Mr. James T. Roney 
as the active manager of the Pantagraph Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company. Mr. Roney has been connected w^ith the 
commercial printing department of the Pantagraph and with 
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the company for twenty years, and devised and promoted the 
independent organization. The plant and establishment is 
one of the larg^est and most thoroughly equipped in the 
West, and did as much business as any like house in this 
part of the country. It employs a large force of mechanics 
and has representatives on the road. Mr. James T. Roney is 
well and favorably known to the printing interests through- 
out the country. He aimed high and established a business 
of such proportions in a provincial town as it was assumed 
could exist only in the larger cities. He is a thorough-going 
printer, both practical and supervisory, and had a particu- 
lar tact for details, to which may be ascribed much of his 
really substantial success in management. As a member of 
the social and business community, Mr. Roney has earned 
and been accorded universal respect, and if he should con- 
clude to leave Bloomington his departure will be generally 
regretted. There is nothing definite regarding his future 
plans. * 

TRADE NOTES. 

Jed Scarboro, the Brooklyn (N. Y.) ad. writer, has 
removed his oflfice to the Arbuckle Building, 367 Fulton 
street. 

Crane Brothers, Westfield, Massachusetts, are sending 
out a facsimile of the diploma awarded them at the Califor- 
nia Midwinter Exposition, printed upon their ledger paper. 

The "darkey" pictures in the first pages of this issue 
were reproduced from photographs taken by Russell Broth- 
ers, of Anniston, Alabama, who make a specialty of views 
of southern life and scenery. 

The Kastner & Williams Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, ref)ort that their best sellers at present are 
the "Officiar* linen, ** Official" bond, "Franklin" ledger 
and "Portsmouth" superfine. 

At the annual meeting of the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany, Adams, Massachusetts, the following officers were 
elected : C. C. Jenks, president ; A. B. Daniels, treasurer ; 
W. S. Jenks, clerk ; L. L. Brown, W. S. Jenks and C. C. 
Jenks, directors. 

The Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
are now making writing papers in white and blue, laid and 
wove, of 17 by 22 and 19 by 24 sizes, and of several different 
weights. If these papers are up to the standard of their 
ledger and record pjapers, consumers may look for something 
nice. 

Herbert L. Baker, manager of the Buff^alo branch of 
the American Type Founders' Company, has sent us a copy 
of his little publication, the Buffalo Printer^ for July. It 
has several pages of interesting reading matter, but is 
mostly taken up with display of the Jenson series, in sizes 
from 8 to 72 point. 

All the mills in Holyoke report improvement in trade. 
Even now several mills have from one to two months* run of 
orders ahead, and all are advising regular customers on 
special lines to place orders now to avoid delay when the 
fall orders come in from the tardy ones who wait till the last 
moment, and who are the ones who are always in a rush. 

One of the latest advertisements of the Seybold Machine 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, is a large hanger, showing illus- 
trations of the various machines manufactured by this com- 
pany in the line of paper cutters, standing presses, folding 
machines, embossers and other bookbinders* machinery. 
The Inland Printer acknowledges receipt of one of 
these, handsomely framed. 

The Webster Manufacturing Company, Chicago, makers 
of gas and gasoline engines, are advertising their machin- 
ery by circular and card headed " For Sale, Twenty Men of 
Iron Constitution for $125." The circular is well written 
and convincing so far as its arguments are concerned, but 



the card lacks strength as to the heading, there being too 
much ornamentation, indistinct lettering and too many 
colors. 

At North Andover, Massachusetts, on the afternoon of 
August 15, H. O. Houghton, Sr., head of the well-known 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., No. 4 Park 
street, Boston, died suddenly from heart disease at his sum- 
mer residence. He was seventy years old and leaves a son, 
H. O. Houghton, Jr., who was associated in business with 
his father, and three daughters. 

The Hurlbut Stationery Company has added two new 
papers to its already extensive lines, called " Venetian 
Bond " and " Royal Parchment." The first has an antique 
or hand-made appearance, which renders it especially 
delightful, while the other has a very pleasing parchment- 
like surface. Both lines are handsomely boxed, and com- 
pare favorably with the other goods put up by this house. 
Stationers should keep in touch with this concern, as it 
introduces something new in paper every few days. 

The man who hesitates about attempting to do business 
on a Friday because he considers it an unlucky day should 
drop into the office of the Empire Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, in New York, and have his nerve strengthened. All 
the important business transactions which have been of 
most profit to them have been arranged on that day of the 
week, and as two Fridays of the remainder of the year will 
occur on the 13th of the month (in September and December) 
they expect to do enough business on those dates to enable 
them to retire from the field. 

The revised catalogue for 1895 of the Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has made its 
appearance. It is from the press of the Blakely Printing 
Company, was printed upon a Miehle press, and is an excel- 
lent piece of one-color catalogue work. It fully describes 
their patented high-speed two-revolution cylinder presses ; 
gives illustrations and full particulars in regard to the 
various machines they make, and will be read with interest 
by those propK>sing to put in a cylinder machine. The cover 
is an original embossed design. 

Van Allens «& Boughton have recently sold the King- 
Fowle-McGee Compjany, of Milwaukee, seven of their new- 
construction Huber printing presses, running in sizes from 
46>^ by 64 to 29 by 43. This excellent firm of printers have 
demonstrated their faith in the Huber press after using them 
for several years, by trading out every printing machine at 
present working in their plant except those of the Huber 
manufacture, and adding seven more. The above firm have 
just finished erecting six large machines in the office of 
Woodward & Tiernan, of St. Louis, making nineteen presses 
of the Huber manufacture in that office. The newly con- 
structed Huber is run by a smooth and powerful mechanism, 
and seems the perfection of press building. A beautiful 
working model is on exhibition at their western office, 256 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 



The 13-em column width was originated by the late 
A. N. Kellogg, when he started the ready-print business at 
Chicago, August, 1865. At that time there was the greatest 
diversity in column widths — a peculiarity that still marks 
the larger dailies of the country. Realizing the necessity of 
a common and convenient column width, Mr. Kellogg col- 
lected quite a large number of newspapers, and carefully 
measured the width of the column in each. Then getting 
the average width, he found that it was almost exactly 13 
ems. As this would have been an inconvenient measure- 
ment, he settled on 13 ems pica, and that measure has come 
to be the accepted standard throughout the country — with 
the exception of some of the dailies in the large cities, which 
still adhere to their irregular and confusing widths. — 
/. E, Barman in Newspaperdom, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This column is dcslsrned exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this Journal. 



machine above mentioned has also been adopted by pub- 
lications in Billings and Missoula, Montana, and Grand 
Forks and Farg-o, in North Dakota. 



We acknowledge receipt of Penrose & Co*s catalogue of 
requirements for photo-mechanical processes, reprinted from 
the ** Process Work Year Book," with the addition of a 
comprehensive index and revisions to date. 



"FAIRY TALES." 

We have received from E. W. Blackball, 13 Lock street, 
Buffalo, New York, copy of his recently issued pamphlet, 
entitled, ** Fairy Tales for Steel Die Embossers and Copper- 
Plate Printers." The work describes the possibilities of 
the Blackhall-Anderson steam-power embosser and printer, 



THE SHERIDAN CASE MAKER. 

Readers of The Inland Printer will be much interested 
in the accompanying illustration, which shows one of the 
greatest inventions in the line of bookmaking which has ever 
l)een placed upon the market. The machine is now in use in 
a number of bookmaking establishments, and has proved 
itself to be in every way a practical working device, and one 
which will accomplish an immense amount of work, and in a 
better manner than the old and slow process of making cases 
by hand. So important an invention is this machine that it 
has become an absolute necessity to every large cloth bind- 
ery that has any amount of case making, as it saves time, 
glue and money, ^d produces a better case than can be 
made by hand at only a fraction of the cost. It makes cases 




THE SHERIDAN CASE MAKER. 



and, if the machine will do one-half what Mr. Blackball 
claims for it, it is certainly a most wonderful device. The 
samples of work which accompany the book are clean and 
sharp examples of the steel die process, and fully equal to 
anything produced upon a hand press. The description of 
the tests of the machine recently made in Chicago is an 
interesting one, and will be read with eagerness by those 
proposing to adopt machines of this description in place of 
the old and laborious method of hand stamping. Copies of 
the pamphlet can be had by addressing Mr. Blackball as 
above. 

THE THORNE TYPESETTINQ MACHINE. 

The Patriot^ of Jackson, Michigan, now issues an even- 
ing edition, and has recently added a Thorne typesetting 
machine and a full wire service to its equipment. A novel 
feature is the delivery of its morning edition for several 
miles in every direction by carriers on horseback. The 
Evening Press^ of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has recently 
added a new dress and three Thorne machines, and is said 
to be one of the handsomest papers in Michigan. The 



from 6 by 10 inches to 11 by 16 inches ; is easily adjusted for 
thickness of book or size of boards, and will turn out from 
1,000 to 1,200 complete cases per hour, from roll of cloth. It 
glues the cloth, applies the boards and back lining, cuts 
crosswise and for corners; folds the same and passes them 
through case-smoother, requiring only one man to operate it 
and two boys or girls as assistants. The machine weighs 
5,000 pounds and occupies 8 by 4 feet of floor space, is fur- 
nished with cloth slitting and winding device, and turns out 
covers so rapidly that its operation is considered by those 
who see it for the first time as almost phenomenal. A num- 
ber of the machines have already been placed, and parties 
desiring to examine them can obtain information by writing 
the manufacturers, Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, New 
York or Chicago. 

THE STRONQEST GALLEY. 

A marked improvement in galley construction is the all- 
brass pattern made by Golding &. Co., Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. This is manufactured from extra heavy brass, 
the sides and end are of drawn angle brass, making a close 
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joint to the t)ottom, to which they .ire riveted. The joints 
of the sides and end are strong"ly reinforced. These g"alleys 
sell at $1.50 for sing-le column and $2 for double column, and 
may be obtained from all dealers and the manufacturers. 




CREASING MACHINE FOR FLAT-OPENINO BOOKS. 

The cut herewith represents the new creasing- machine 
recently put on the market by J. M. Irwin, of Quincy, Illi- 
nois, which is to be used in connection with his patent 
on the perfect flat-opening blank book. With it from two 
sheets to full sections can be creased at one operation, 

depending- on the 
j weig-ht of the paper 

/' - ' / and the familiarity 

of the operator with 
the machine. It can 
also be used to ad- 
van tag-e in creasing 
the stubs of checks, 
drafts, and all kinds 
of check binding 
where it is desired 
to make a flat-open- 
ing book. The fol- 
lowing instructions, 
togetlier with the 
cut, will give a very 
clear idea of the 
operation of the 
machine. As heavy 
paper is much harder to crease than light, instructions are 
given as to how to crease the heavy weights, such as 40- 
pound medium or double cap and 28-pound demy. These 
weights should be creased two sheets at a time. Lighter 
weights will allow the creasing of three sheets at once. But 
be careful to crease thoroughly, and by testing a few sheets 
you can readily tell if it is being creased sufficiently. After 
the operator has become familiar with the machine full sec- 
tions can be creased at once. Fold the paper in the center 
in two-sheet sections, by hand or by blank-book folder. 
Adjust the gauge between the jaws to the depth you wish to 
make the crease from the center fold. This is done by use 
of the upper set-screw. Then tighten the screw firmly. 
Insert the folded edge of the paper into the jaws until it 
rests on the spring gauge, and close the jaws by pressing on 
the treadle with the foot, holding the treadle down hard 
until the paper is creased both ways. Turn the paper down 
to one side and rub it down tight on the edge of the jaw 
with a bone folder. Then turn it down the other way and 
rub down tight on the other jaw. Then open the paper in 
the center of the section and rub down moderately, and the 
two sheets are finished. When the book is all creased in 
two-sheet sections, make up the sections for sewing by 
inserting two sheets inside of two others, or in any sized 
section you desire. The lower set-screw of the machine is 
to regulate the tension of the spring that opens the jaws 
when the foot is removed from the treadle. 

Further information on any point regarding the Perfect 
F'lat Oi>ener or the Creasing Machine will be furnished by 
addressing J. M. Irwin, Quincy, Illinois. 



A NEW PRINTERS' SUPPLY HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

So many inquiries having been made in regard to a New 
York branch for the sale of their many specialties for print- 
ers, Golding & Co., of Boston, have recently opened, at 28 
Elm street. New York, a commodious salesroom where a 
full line of their productions will be carried in stock. 
Printers in that territory will undoubtedly find a great 



saving in transpK>rtation charges, as well as in time for- 
merly consumed in getting supplies from headquarters. 
This branch will be in charge of an experienced manager 
and salesman, who is also a practical printer. Intending 
purchasers will be given every facility for inquiring into 
and testing the merits of the many labor-saving productions 
of this firm. Printers are given a cordial invitation to call. 
They will find that especial provision has been made to 
entertain them. A full line. of the presses turned out by 
this firm will be exhibited ready for operation, and a prac- 
tical demonstration of their superiority can readily be 
given. Out-of-town printers who find it inconvenient to 
visit the city can have their wants promptly supplied. Cor- 
respondence is solicited, and will be given immediate atten- 
tion. 

THE NEW MONARCH JOB FOLDER. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, illustrate their new Monarch jobbing folder by an 
insert in this issue. The following gives particulars regard- 
ing the range and class of work the machine will perform. 
The many new ideas are worthy of consideration. It has eight 
and sixteen page pasters and eight-page trimmers. New 
automatic slitting device to prevent ** buckling " on three- 
fold work, performing this work on any weight of paper up 
to 150 pounds. New throw-out device to cast away defective 
sections. New drop-roll trip to assist new feeders and pre- 
vent w^aste of paper. New movable tape rolls for handling 
small work. New automatic packer head that obviates all 
necessity of adjusting same for difl'erejit size sheets. The 
doing away with tapes around the third set of folding rolls, 
and thereby preventing any possibility of tape prints. It 
will fold four, eight, sixteen and thirty-two pages on any 
size sheet from 37 by 50 down to 14 by 20. It will fold 
twenty-four pages on any size sheet from 36 by 36 down to 
14 by 20. It will fold and paste eight and sixteen pages on 
any size sheet from 18 by 24 to 37 by 50. It will paste and 
trim eight pages on any size sheet from 18 by 24 to 37 by 50. 
As perfect register as can be secured by machinery is 
attained by the use of automatic side registers at the first, 
second and third folds. The registers are adjustable to 
different sizes of work, and are positive in their action. 



THE COLUMBIAN ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 

The accom^iany ing cuts show what is perhaps the best all- 
brass galley upon the market. A glance at the illustrations 
is sufficient to convince one of its absolute rigidity. A 




small steel rod is bent to fit into holes bored into the solid 
part of the rim where the matriced ends join. These are 
caught in a slight groove by a pin inserted at right angles 
near their ends, the driving in of the pin serving to draw 
the matriced ends tightly together. There are no projections 
to catch on the sides or tops of galley racks, and it is so 
simply made as to do away with the possibility of getting 
out of order. Made by Kissinger & Lau, who have an 
advertisement on another page. 
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A NEW PERFECTINQ BOOK PRESS. 

In the report of ** Patents of Interest to Printers,** in the 
July number, appeared a diagram of a new machine invented 
by Mr. Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michig-an, patent 
for which had l)een assigned to the Duplex Printing- Press 
Company, of that place. The diagram gave our readers a 
very good idea of the general principles of the machine, and 
the short description accompanying it explained a little 
about it ; but for the benefit of those who wish further details 
we present the accompanying illustration, made from the 
first machine set up and running, and give a little additional 
information regarding the invention. This machine is 
intended as a book press, takes the paper from the roll and 
perfects it, and is an outgrowth of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company's well-known ** Duplex *' newspaper press, which 
is in general use in a large number of newspaper offices 
throughout the land. The advantages which their newspaper 
press offers in its particular line are correspondingly covered 
in the book field by this new press, and its manufacturers 
claim that, while full3' equal to any press now in the market 
as to impression, register, inking, etc., it greatly excels all 
others in speed. The difficulties of off-setting when printing 



to the ingenuity and energy of the firm of Frank McLees & 
Brothers, of % Fulton street. New York, that this accom- 
plishment is due, and the specimens of work we have 
received from them are ample proof of the success of their 
efforts. The samples embrace nearly all classes of sta- 
tionery, from a visiting card to an elaborate letter-head, and 
we doubt if any but an expert could detect the fact that the 
printing was not done by lithography. The advantages of 
using the process lie in its giving a much more beautiful and 
clean-cut effect than could be derived from* etching, and its 
cost is but a small percentage of that of wood or steel 
engraving or lithography. "Cerotypes** are type-high and 
may be printed on any ordinary printing press, no special 
equipment being required. 




upon surfaced paper on both sides of the sheet have been en- 
tirely overcome by a simple device, and great speed is attained 
by oppositely reciprocating both the beds and the cylinders. 
By adopting this bed-and-cylinder movement, it is pK>ssible 
to print a sheet the equivalent of 38 by 50 inches with but 
twenty-five inches of travel on the part of the form. The 
cylinders are alter natel3' thrown on and off impression, and 
each cylinder rotates continuously in one direction. The 
machine is so arranged that the printed sheets can be cut off 
of different lengths, and there are a number of new devices 
in regard to feeding, making delivery, etc. It is a new 
departure in printing machinery and promises to secure very 
valuable results. A speed of from 2,000 to 3,000 |)erfected 
sheets per hour, according to the size of the press, is what 
the makers now claim for it. An examination of the illus- 
tration will show that the machine is. of specially heavy 
construction. It is built with an idea to secure convenience 
in operation and to turn out the finest quality of work in its 
particular line. But one machine has been made up to this 
time, which is now running in the works at Battle Creek, 
and can be seen by those interested. It will probably be 
two months before the machines will be ready for general 
sale. 



HOW EVERY PRINTER MAY ADD TO HIS INCOME. 

The Metropolitan Mailing and Delivery Service, 10 West 
Twenty-third street. New York, offers to deliver addressed 
mail matter to all parts of New York city at half the postal 
rate. This benefits the printer, because postage is often the 
most important part of the expense of sending out advertis- 
ing matter. Therefore, if one- 
half that expense can be saved, 
it leaves just that much more 
to be expended in printing. 
Recently, a manufacturer who 
was having printed ten thou- 
sand catalogues, each one re- 
quiring 4 cents postage, offered 
to spend with the printer in 
extra catalogues all the latter 
could save for him in postage. 
By using the Metropolitan De- 
livery Service this was easily 
done, and the printer got out 
of it $200 more than would 
otherwise have been possible. 
Thousands of dollars are be- 
ing spent in postage each month that might in this way 
be diverted into the f)ockets of the printers with but little 
exertion on their part. Further information ma3' be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at the address given 
above. They also address envelopes or wrappers from 
trade or ^lite lists for $1.25 per thousand and attend to all 
wrapping, inclosing and mailing. 



A NEW COMBINATION PAPER CUTTER. 

Our readers will notice this month that the advertisement 
of the Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, is 
changed to show their new combination two-speed hand and 
power paper cutter, having mechanical device for changing 
the speed and power, which is done by shifting the gear at 
the right. The machine is made with double clamp screw, 
grooved table and interlocking gauge, and has a simple and 
reliable adjuMment of knife. The pedestal base renders the 
machine solid and absolutely accurate. 



CEROTYPES. 



To quote from a booklet on the subject recently received, 
** A cerotype is an electrotype produced by the cerographic 
or wax relief line process of engraving." The process has 
long been in use in the making of the finer grade of maps, 
etc.; but not until recently has a successful application of it 
been made to what may be termed a commercial use. It is 



A NEW METHOD OF HARDENING AND TEMPERING 
KNIVES. 

Mr. A. A. Simonds, manufacturer of planing machine 
and paper machine knives, Dayton, Ohio, has adopted a new 
method of hardening and tempering, by which the most 
uniform results are obtained. This uniformity of temper is 
secured by means of a scientific and accurate instrument by 
which the degree of heat can be measured, and the old 
method of depending upon the eye, which is influenced by 
every shade of outside light, with the general health of the 
workman and other circumstances, is entirelj' done awaj' 
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with. Repeated experiments in the manufacture of knives 
has taug-ht the f)oint of temperature which gives the 
strongest and most reliable knife, and every one manu- 
factured can be now turned out in an exact and scientific 
way. The temper also is drawn to a degree, and if it is 
found that the knives are too hard or too soft for a particular 
work, the manufacturer can very easily remedy it. The 
degree once established, orders can be duplicated at any 
time and the customer be assured of getting- exactly what 
he had before. 

THE -WHITE-ON-BLACK" PROCESS. 

The accompanying illustration gives a fair idea of what 
may be accomplished by this process. The design shown 
was copied by the use of tracing paper, and the cut made in 



IT WILL PAY 

Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers* cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 




less than ten mi 
utes' time at a cost 
of about two cents 
for m a t e 1- i a 1 s . 
The maker of the 
cut we show lays no claim to artistic ability, and any crud- 
ity in the design is due to that fact, and is not the fault of the 
process. Operating it is so simple that anyone can do it 
after once reading- the instructions. Any clipping or draw- 
ing can be reproduced without a difference in the cost, which 
is so slight per cut as to hardly merit being taken into 
consideration. After the plate has been used it may be 
melted over again and made into a new plate. No etching of 
^any kind is used, nor is retouching or toolwork required after 
the plate has been made. From the same drawing a plate 
can be made the reverse of that shown here, i. e., black 
lines on a grained background. This requires no more 
time than to make the ** white-on-black '* plate, and the 
result is as satisfactory. Further information may be found 
in our "Want** columns, or from the orig-inator of the process, 
Mr. Henry Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third street. New York. 



A NEW RULING CATALOGUE. 

A new book has been issued by A. Dredge, 75 Gold 
street. New York, which will prove of great value to those 
who have charge of ruling machines, or who take orders for 
blank-book work or any kind of work which requires rul- 
ing. The work gives all the widths and styles of faint 
lining and the various colors best suited for diflFerent classes 
of ruling. It will be sent to anyone interested in this class 
of work upon receipt of 5 cents to cover cost of postag-e. 
The pens made by Mr. Dredge have no equal in the market 
for fineness of lines and spring, his double-back faint-line 
pens being considered perfect in every way. He also makes 
an extra fine point double-back pen, specially suited for fast 
ruling, and a headline double-decker pen which will be 
found useful. He has constructed a cabinet specially fitted 
up for keeping pens, circular describing which will be sent 
to anyone interested. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The Union Quoin Company announce that as it is their 
desire that all users of the Brower quoin should have the 
latest improved quoin of that make, they will make exchange 
of improved for old-style quoins for a nominal considera- 
tion. All who wish to make the exchange are requested to 
communicate with the company direct at 358 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, stating the number of quoins they have and 
the sizes. 



PEERLESS DISTRIBUTION. 

The requirements of progressive, money-making print- 
ers for rapid and at the same time first-class work have 
made it a necessity that first of all one should have a simple 
and very solid and substantial press, with toggle impres- 
sion, such as the Peerless p>ossesses; then that the ink 
should be fed to the press automatically and become thor- 
oughly distributed before reaching the form. Every prac- 
tical printer knows that the great majority of jobs that 
come into the general job printing office are worked satis- 
factorily and economically by the disk method of distribu- 
tion ; hence will be seen the benefit of having the cylinder- 
disk distribution, to be used at will, that through its use 
colors, cuts, tints, half-tones and all fine work can be done 
in the best manner on the same press. The Johnson cylin- 
der-disk distributor, for Peerless and B.-F. -Gordon presses, 
meets this demand in all respects, and is the greatest 
improvement in distribution for disk presses ever made. 
For description and price, address Frank Barhydt, New 
York Life Building, Chicago. 



HARVEST EXCURSIONS VIA BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

Harvest excursions will be run by the Burlington Route 
on September 10 and September 24, from Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis and other points on the line to the farming regions 
of the West, Northwest and Southwest. Very low round- 
trip rates will be in effect. For folder giving details or for 
land pamphlets, apply to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

"LETTERS OF CREDIT." 

** Nearly five years ago I boug-ht one of your writing- 
machines, which I have had in daily use, very often writing- 
half a dozen copies at one time. The machine has given me 
all along the greatest satisfaction, has never required any 
repairs, and is to- 
day as good as 
when I bought it.** 
This statement 
comes from a 
prominent New 
York business 
man and can be 
found over his sig- 
nature in a little 
book entitled 
"Letters of 
Credit,** recently 

gotten out by the manufacturers of the New Franklin type- 
writing machine. As the proof of the pudding is always to 
be found in the eating, so does the test of the worth of a 
writing machine lie in its ability to withstand the wear and 
tear of daily use in a business office. If the machine men- 
tioned is as good as new after five years of daily use, would 
it seem that any further arg-ument is necessary ? 

The New Franklin is the only hig-h-class machine which 
can be purchased at a moderate price. The fact that there 
is no difference between it and any other of the best 
machines save in the price is proven by the hundreds of 
letters testifying to their worth which have been received 
from their users. Send for booklet bearing the title given 
above, to the manufacturers of the New Franklin — Tower, 
Dawson & Co., 306-308 Broadway, New York. 
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CiK Series of Printing Cm 
displayed on these pages 
is a design from tiK pen of 
«««mr.PIII).Bradley««« 

wiMse artistic creations ftm 
embemsbed recent Dnnbers 
of tbe ''Inland Printer" and 
nunerous otber publications. 
«« exclusive Permission «« 
baving been granted to us by 
mn Bradley and tbe Inland 
Printer Pubiisbmg Company 
to reproduce tbis design, we 
take pleasure in presenting 
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and can be bad at any 
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ness in filling Orders, 
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f reigbt, Cnstomers are 
requested to place tbeir 
orders for onr Produc- 
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nearest to tbeir place of 
bnsiness««««Owinfl to 
tbe varied and complete 
stock of Sobbing, Book 
and newspaper faces, 
(Uood 6oods, Presses, 
Perforators, and otber 
nsefnl Printing mate- 
rials, always on band, 
anyofonrBrancbesare 
in a position to f nmisb 
Printing Office Ontfits 
in tbe sbortest possible 
time«««$end for Prices 
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SweinMm % Pannaitt, of Rome, produced a 
Uolmne entitled «»Cactaiitiii$« in a character 
approacbing to tbe actual forms of modem 
Cype$««Tii i467» tbey made an improved set 
of characters, and printed many volnmes in 
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3obn of Spires made a great advance in im- 
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int Dicbolas 3enson may be considered tbe 
fatber of tbe style of Roman letter now nsed 
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